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CHAPTER   1. 

cms  WICK   MALL. 

^HILE  the  present  century  was  in  its  teens,  and  6n 
one  sunshiny  morning  in  June,  there  drove  up  to 
the  great  iron  gate  of  Miss  Pinkerton's  academy  for  younj 
ladies,  on  Chiswick  Mall,  a  large  family  coach,  with  two  fat 
horses  in  blasting  harness,  driyen  by  a  fat  coachman  in  a 
three-cornered  hat  and  wig,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
A  black  senant,  who  reposed  on  the  box  beside  the  fat 
coachman,  uncurled  his  bandy  legs  as  soon  as  the  equipage 
drew  up  opposite  Miss  Pinkerton's  shining  brass  plate^  and 
as  he  pulled  the  belt,  at  least  a  score  of  young  heads  were 
seen  peering  otit  of  the  narrow  windows  of  the  stalely  old 
brick  house.  Nay,  die  acute  observer  might  have  recognized 
the  little  red  nose  of  good-natured  Miss  Jenuma  Pinkertonfj 

I  herself,  rising  over  some  geranium  pots  in  the  window  of  thai 
lady*s  own  drawing-room. 

**  It  is   Mrs*   Sedley^s  coach,   sister***  said  Miss  Jemima*^ 

^jfiambo,  the  black  servant,  has  just  rung  the  bell ;  and  thef^ 

^Kchman  has  a  new  red  waistcoat/' 

^^  Have  you  completed  all  the  necessary  preparations  inci- 

I  dent  to  Miss  Sedley's  departure.  Miss  Jemima?^*  asked  Hiss] 
Pinkerton   herself,   that   majestic   lady^the    SemiT3JX\\% 

I   Uajnmersmith,  the  friend  of  Dr,  ]o\"\i\sou>  V\ie  r^oti^&^^^ix^^ 

I  of  Mrs,  ChRponc  hcrselt 
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**  The  girls  were  up  at  four  this  tnomingj  packing 
trunks  J  sister/*  replied  Miss  Jerairua ;  "we  have  made  he 
bow- pot." 

**  Say  a  bouquet,  sister  Jemima — 'tis  more  genteel" 

"  Well,  a  booky  as  big  almost  as  a  haystack.     I  have 
up  two  bottks  of  the  gillyflower-water  for  Mrs.  Sedley,  an 
^e  receipt  for  making  it,  in  Amelia's  box/' 

"And  1  Trust,  Miss  Jemima,  you  have  made  a  copy 

iss  Sedley'fe  accpuntj     This  is  i^   is  it?      Very  good- 
ninety- three  pounds,  four  shillings.     Be  kind  enough  to  ad^ 
dre^is  it  to  John  Sedley,  Esquire,  and  to  seal  this  biltet  whicK 
I  have  written  to  his  lady." 

In  Miss  Jemima's  eyes  an-  autograph  letter  of  her  sist€f| 
Miss  Pinkerton,  was  an  object  of  as  deep  veneration  as  w^ouH' 
have  been  a  letter  from  a  sovereign.  Only  when  her  pupils 
quilted  the  establishment,  or  when  they  were  about  to  be 
married,  and  once,  when  poor  Miss  Birch  died  of  the  scarlet 
fever^  w^is  Miss  Pinkerton  known  to  \vrite  personally  to  the 
parents  of  her  pupils  j  and  it  was  jemima's  opinion  that  if 
anything  cmtid  console  Mrs,  Birch  for  her  daughter's  loss,  it 
would  be  that  pious  and  eloquent  composition  in  whkh  Miss 
Pinkerton  announced  the  event,  .  '      ' 

In  the  preser* I  instance  Miss  Hnkertcm^s  "ibaHet  f^  was  to 
th  e  folio  wi  ng  e  ffect :  —  >  i  / 1  ,^   ; 

\\  "  The  M all,  Chis wick >  June  ,15,  18-^, 

"  Madam,— After  her  sL\  years*  residence  at  tfxe  Mall,  I 
have  the  honour  and  happiness  of  presenting  Miss  Amelia 
iedley  to  her  parents,  as  a  young  lady  not  unworthy  to 
:cupy  a  fitting  posttiofi  in  their  polished  and  refined  circle. 
Those  virtues  which  characterke  the  young  Euglish  gentle- 
woman, those  accomplishments  which  become  her  birth  and 
station,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  theamiabie  Miss  Sedley^ 
whose  industpy  BMd  obtdwue  ha%^e  lendeai^ed  her  to  her  in- 
structors, and  whose  delightful  sweetness  of  temper  has 
charmed  her  agtd  and  her  youikfid  compauions. 

'*  In  music,  in  dancings  in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of 

embroidery  and  needlework^  she  will  be  found  to  have  re^ 

alized  her  intxiA'^  fondest  whkts.     In  geography  there  is  still 

much  to  be  desired ;  and  a  careful  and  ^mde^^m^  iise  at 
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the  backboaxd,  for  four  hours  daily  during  the  next  three 
years,  is  rcoommended  js  necessary  to. the  acquirement  of 
that  dignified  department  and  carriage^  ^fi>.  requisite  for  every 
young  lady  oi  fashion,  ;  i  • ; 

"In  the  principles^ of  religion  and  morality^  Mis&  Sedley 
will  be  found  worthy  of  an  establishment  which  has  been 
honoured  by  the  pccsewce  oJ  Tks  Grmt  J^exkagraph^ry  2ind 
the  patronage  of  the  Tadmirable  Mrs.  Chajxine.  In  leaving 
the  Mall,  Miss  Ameiia  .ciarrie&  with  her  the  hearts  of  her 
companiomsj-and  the  affectionate  regards- of  her  mistFe33,  N^ho 
has  the  honour  to  subscribe  herself, 

^<  Madam,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

.:.i      ..  ...  <^  BA3tBARA '  PlNKERTON. 

"7^.6*. — Miss  Sharp  accompanies  Miss  Sedley.  Jt  is  par- 
ticularly requested  that  Miss  :Sharp*s  stay  in  :Russell  Square 
may  not  exceed  ten.  days* .  The  family  of  distinction  with 
whom  she  ifc  engaged  desire  to  avail  themselves  fA  her  ser- 
vices as  soon  as  possible/- 

This  letter  completed,  Miss  Pinkerton  proceeded  to  write 
her  own  name  and  Mias  Sedtey's  in.  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Jobn3on's 
Dictionary— the  interesting  work  which  she  invariably  pre- 
sented to  her  .scholarsf  on  their  departure  from  the  Mall  On 
the  cover  was,  inserted  a  copy  of  "Lines,  addressed  to  a 
young  lady  oni <iuitting  Miss  Pinkerton's  school,  at  the  Mall; 
by  the  late  j^evered  Doctor  .Samuel  Johnson.''.  In  feet,  the 
Lexicographer's^  nameivas  fld^ays  on  the  Hps^of  this  n>ajestic 
woman,  and  a  visic  he  haid:paiid;  to  her  was  tbd  cause  of  her 
reputation  and  her  fortujpe.  » 

Being  commanded  -by  her  elder  sister  to  get  "the  .Diction- 
ary" from  the  cupboaixi.  Miss  Jemima  had  i^tracted  two 
copies  of  the  book  from  thie^  receptadkiintluestion-.  When 
Miss  Pinkerton  had  fimlshed  the  inscriptton^in  theiirst,  Jemima, 
with  rather  a  dubious  and  timid  air,  handed  her  the  second. 

'^-For  whom  is.  this,,  Miss  Jemimal''. said. Miss  PinkertXMi, 
with  awful. cdldness.      :.    .  :  ,     •  .  > 

<'For  Becky;  Sharp,"  itoswcared  ^Jemimay  tretnbling  very 
much,  and  blushing  over  her  wilhered'falce  and  necks  a^  shk 
turned  her  back  on  her  ^ter.    ^*IoA.:©ecJ«P5  '*St«r^\  ^^^ 
^oing  too.*!  ■  :    ..   :    tni,"    •    ..,  v-x-s;,..'  \^  *■   • 
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"MISS  JEMIMA!"  exclaimed  Miss  Pinkerton,  in  the 
largest  capitals;  "are  you  in-  your  senses?  Replace  the 
Dixonary  in  the  closet,  and  never  venture  to  talce  such  a 
liberty  in  future." 

"  Well,  sister,  it's  only  two  and  ninepence,  ^md  poor  Becky 
will  be  miserable  if  she  don't  get  one." 

"  Send  Miss  Sedley  instantly  to  me,"  said  Miss  Pinkerton. 
And  so,  venturing  not  to  say  another  word,  poor  Jemima 
trotted  off,  exceedingly  flurried  and  nervous. 

Miss  Sedley's  papa  was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  a  man 
of  some  wealth  ;  whereas  Miss  Sharp  was  an  articled  pupil, 
for  whom  Miss  Pinkerton  had  done,  as  she  thought,  quite 
enough,  without  conferring  upon  her  at  parting  the  high 
honour  of  the  Dixonary. 

Although  schoolmistresses'  letters  are  to  be  trusted  no 
more  nor  less  than  churchyard  epitaphs ;  yet; as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  person  departs  this  life  who  is  really  deserving 
of  all  the  praises  the  stonecutter  carves  over  his  bones ;  who 
is  a  good  Christian,  a  good  parent,  child,  wife,  or  husband ; 
who  actually  does  leave  a  disconsolate  family  to  mourn  his 
loss;  so  in  academies  of  the  male  and  female  sex  it  occurs 
every  now  and  then  that  the  pupil  is  fully  worthy  of  the 
praises  bestowed  by  the  disinterested  instructor.  Now,  Miss 
Amelia  Sedley  was  a  young  lady  of  this  singular  species,  and 
deserved  not  only  all  that  Miss  Pinkerton  said  in  her  praise, 
but  had  many  charming  qualities  which  that  pompous  old 
Minerva  of  a  woman  cduld  not  see,  from  the  differences  of 
rank  and  age  between  her  pupil  and  herself. 

For  she  could  not  only  sing  like  a  lark,  or  a  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  and  dance  like  Hillisberg  or  Parisot;  and  embroider 
beautifully;  and  spell  as  well  as  a  Dixonary  itself ;  but  she 
had  siich- a  kindly,  smiling,  tender,  gentle,  generous  heart  of 
her  owri,  as  won  the  fove  of  everybody  who  came  near  her, 
from  Minerva  herself  down  to  the  poor  girl  in  the  scullery 
and  the  one-eyed  tart-woman's  daughter,  who  was  permitted 
to  vend  her  wares  once  a  week  to  the  young  ladies  in  the 
Mall.  She  had  twelve  intimate  and  bosom  friends  out  of  the 
twenty-four  young  ladles;  Even  envious  Miss  Briggs  never 
'^noke  iJJ  of  her;  high  and  mighty  Miss  Saltire  (Lord  Dex- 
ir  srand-daughter)  allowed  that  her  fvg;aTe  ^^s  ^titael ; 
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and  as  for  Miss  Swaitz,  the  rich  woolly-haired  mulatto  from 
St.  Kitts,  on  the  day  Amelia  went  away,  she  was  in  such  a 
passion  of  tears,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send  for  Dr.  Floss, 
and  half  tipsify  her  with:  sal  volatile.  Miss  Pinkerton's  attach- 
ment was,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the  high  position  and 
eminent  virtues  of  that  My,  calm  and  dignified ;  but  Miss 
Jemima  had  already  whimpered  several  times  at  the  idea  of 
Amelia's  departure ;  and,  but  for  fear  of  her  sister,  would 
have  gone  off  in  downright  hysterics,  like  the  heiress  (who 
paid  double)  of  St.  Kitts.  Such  luxury  of  grief,  however,  is 
only  allowed  to  parlour-boarders.  Honest  Jemima  had  all 
the  bills,  and  the  washing,  and  the  mending,  and  the  pud- 
dings, and  the  plate  and  crockery,  and  the  servants  to  super- 
intend. But  why  speak  about  her?  It  is  probable  that  we 
shall  not  hear  of  her  again  from  this  moment  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  that  when  the  great  filigree  iron  gates  are  once 
closed  on  her,  she  and  her  awful  sister  will  never  issue  there- 
from into  this  little  world  of  history. 

But  as  we  are  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Amelia,  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying,  at.  the  outset  of  our  acquaintance,  that  she 
was  a  dear  little  creature ;  and  a  great  mercy  it  is,  both  in 
life  and  in  novels,  which  (and  the  latter  especially)  abound 
in  villains  of  the  most  sombre  sort,  that  we  are  to  have  for  a 
constant  companion  so  guileless  and  good-natured  a  persoa 
As  she  is  not  a  heroine,  there  is  no  need  to  describe  her  { 
person;  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  her  nose  was  rather  short  / 
than  otherwise,  and  her  cheeks  a  great  deal  too  round  and  ' 
red  for  a  heroine';  but  her  face  blushed  with  rosy  health,  and 
her  lips  with  the  freshest  of  smiles,  and  she  had  a  pair  of  eyes 
which  sparkled  with  the  brightest  and  honestest  good-humour, 
except  indeed  when  they  filled  with  tears,  and  that  was  a 
great  deal  too  often;  for  the  silly  thing  would  cry  over  a 
dead  canary-bird ;  or  over  a  mouse,  that  the  cat  haply  had 
seized  upon ;  or  over  the  end  of  a  novel,  were  it  ever  so 
stupid ;  and  as  for  saying  an  unkind  word  to  her,  were  any 
persons  hard-hearted  enough  to  do  so — why,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  Even  Miss  Pinkerton,  that  austere  and 
godlike  woman,  ceased  scolding  her  after  the  first  time^  and 
though  she  no  more  comprehended  sensvbTXvV^  ^Cwass.  ^^  ^^ 
Algebrar  ^-aw  all  masters  and  teachers  pax^LVc^3tot  o^^^-cs*  v< 
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treat  Miss  Sedley  with'  the  utmost  gendeness,  as  harsh  treat    J 
ment  was  injurious  to  hen 

So  that  when  the  diy  of  departure  came,  between  her  two 
customs  of  laughing  and  ciying,  Miss  Sedley  was  gfeady 
puzzled  how  to  act.  She  wa3  glad  to  go  home,  and  yet  most 
woefully  sad  at  leaving  school.  For  three  days  before,  little 
Laura  Martin,  the  orphan,  followed  her  about,  lifce  a  little 
dog.  She  had  to  make  and  receive  at  least  fourteen  pre- 
sents—to make  fourteen  solemn  promises  of  writing  every 
week :  "Send  my  letters  under  cover  to  my  grandpapa,  the 
Earl  of  Dexter/'  sswd  Miss  Saltire  (who,  by  tihe  way,  was 
rather  ihabby):  "Never  mind  the  postage,  biit  write  every 
day,  you  dear  darling,"  said  the  impetuous  and  woolly-headed, 
but  generous  and  afflelctiOnate,  Miss  Swartz;  and  the  orphan 
little  Laura  Martm  (who  was  just  in  round-hand),  took  her 
friend's  hand  and  said,  looking  up  in  her  face  wistfully, 
"Amelia,  when  I  write  to  ydu  I  shall  call  you  Mamma.'*  All 
which  details,  I  have  no  doubt,  Joiras,  who  reads  this  book 
at  his  Club,  will  jironounce  to  be  excessively  foolish,  trivial, 
twaddling,  and  ultra-sentimental.  Yes;  t  can  see  Jones  at 
this  minute  (rather  flushed  with  his  joint  of  mutton  and  half- 
pint  6f  wine)  taking  out  his  pencil  and  storing  under  the 
words  "  foolish,,  twaddling,*'  etc.,  and  adding  to  them  his  own 
remark  of  ^^  guite  true,'*  Well,  he  is  a  lofty  man  of  genius, 
and  admires  the  igreat  and  heroic  in  life  and  novels ;  and  so 
had  better  take 'warning  and  go  else^ere.  ! 

Well,  then. ;  The  flowers,  arid  the  presents,  ^nd  the  trunks, 
and  bonnet-boxes  of  Miss  Sedley:  having  been  ailranged  by 
Mr.  SambQ  in  the  carriage  together  with  a  very/small  and 
weather-beateii  old  cow^s^skin  trunk  with  Miss  Sharp's  card 
neatly  nailed  upon  it,  which  was:  delivered  by  Saitibo  with  a 
grin,  and  packed  by  the  icoachman  with  a  correspondii^ 
sneer— the  houir=  for  parting  came  j«  and  tihe  igrief.  of  that 
moment  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  'admirable  dis- 
course which  Miss'Finikerton  address^  to  her  pupil  Not 
that  the  parting,  speech  caused  j\melia  to  phikisophize,  or 
that  it  armed,  hfer  in  any  way  with  a^  calmnessj  the  result  of 
iargument ;  but  i<  wasiintolerabit'doU,  pompous,  and  tedious; 
and  having  the  fear  KSf  her  schoolinistress  gresitly  before  her 
y^fres,  Miss  Sedley  did'' mt  venture^  in:  hec  v^teaeuce,  jo  give 
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way  to  ally  ebullitions  of  private  grie£  A  seed-cake  and  a 
bottle  of  win^  were  produced  in  the  drawing-room,  as  on  the 
solemn  ocdasions  of  the  Ticuts  of  parents,  and  these  refresh* 
ments  being-  partaken  o^  Miss  Sedlej  was  at  liberty  to 
dq)art. 

.  **  Youll  go  in  and  5ay  good4>ye  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  Becky  1  '* 
said  Miss  Jemima  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  nobody  took  any 
notice,  and  who  was  coming  downstairs  with  her  own  hand- 
box.  ' 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Miss  Sharp  calmly,  and  much  to 
the  wonder  of  Miss  Jemima ;  and  the  latter  having  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  receiving  pemussioa  to  oome  in,  Miss  Sharp 
advanced  in  ^a  very  unconcerned  manner,  seod  said  in.  French, 
and  with  a  perfect  accent,  "  Mademoiselle,  je  viens  vous  fairc 
mes  adieux.'' 

Miss  .Pinkerton  did  not  understand  French ;  she  cmly 
directed  those  who  did;  but  biting  her  lips  and  throwing 
up  her  venerable  and  Romian-nosed  head  (cki  the  top  of 
which  figurekl  a  large  and  solemn  turban),  she  said,  '^Miss 
Sharps  I  wish  you  a  good-mdming."  As  the  Hammersmith 
Semiramis  spoke  she  waved  one  hand;  both  by  way  of  adieu, 
and  to  give  Misa  Sharp  an  opportunity  of  shaking  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  which  was  I6ft  out  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  Sharp  only  folded  her  own  hands  with  a  very  frigid 
smile  and  bow,  and  quite  declined  to  accept  the  proffered 
honour;  on  which  Semiranys  tossed  up  her  turban  more 
bdignantly  than  ever.  In  fact,  ft  Was  a  little  battle  between 
the  ypuog  lady  and  the  old  one,  md  the  latter  was  worsted 
"Heaven  bless  you,  my  <?hild<"  said  she,  embracing  Amelia, 
and  scowling  the  while  over  the  girl's  shoulder  at  Miss  Sharp. 
"Come away,  Becky,*^  said  Miss  JemimA,  puliKng  t"he young 
woman  away  kk  great  .^larm^  and  ^the  dra>fing-to6m  door 
cloBed  upon  them  for  ever.    '  .ii       '  ' 

Then  caaie  the  struggle  and  parting  below.  Words  refuse 
to  teU  it  Ail  the  servants' were  thei«  in  the  hall-^all  the 
dear  friends^-oil  the  young  la<}iesr-*-the  dancing-master  who 
had  just  azrived ;  and  there  was  sudi  a  scuffling,  and  hugging, 
and  kiasing,  and  trying,  with:  the :  hysterical  yoojfrs  of  Miss 
Swartz,  the  parlour-boarder,  from  her  loomy  -aa  m  ^^etv  ^»k^ 
depidty  AJftd  Jufthd'tHider.  ^hekrt  *wou\d  lam  ^^s&  wex-    "^^ 
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that  which  made  her  part  with  me;  ahd  so  thank  Heavcft 
for  French  Vive  la  France  t  Vwe  VJElmpefmrl  Vim 
Bonaparte !^^  . 

"O  Rebecca>  R.ebecca,  for  shame!"  cried  Miss  Sedleyj 
for  this  was  the  greatest  blasphemy  Rebecca  had-  as  yet 
uttered ;  and  in  those  day%  in  England,  to  say,  **  Long  live 
Bonaparte  !"  was  as  much  as  to  say,- ."Long  live  Lucifer i" 
"  How  can  you-*-how  dare  ybu  have  such  wicked;  revengeful 
thoughts  ?** 

"Revenge  may  be  wicked,  but  it's  natural,"  answered 
Miss  Rebecca.  **  I'm  no  angeL"  And,  to  say  the  truth,  'she 
certainly  was  not.  ■      . 

For  it  may  be  rem^ked.  in  the  <:ourse  of  this  little  con- 
versation (which  took  place  as  the  coach  rolled  along  laaily 
by  the  riverside)  that  thought Missi .Rebecca  Sharp  has.  twice 
had  occasion  to  thank  Heaven,  it  has  been,  in  flie  first  place, 
for  ridding  her  of  some  person  whom  she  hated,  and  secondly^ 
for  enabling  her  to  bring  hier  enemies  itb  some  sort  of  per- 
plexity or  confusion,  neithet  of  which,  are  very  amiable 
motives  for  religious  gratitude,  or  such  as  would  be  put 
forwiard  by  persons '  of  a.  kind-  and ,  placable  dispositiott.  Miss 
Rebecca  was  nbt,  tiie%  in  the  least  kind  or  placaUCiC  All 
the  world  used  her  ill,  said  this  young  misanthrbpist,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  persons:  whom  all  the  world  treats 
ill  deserve  entirely  the  treatment  they,  get  The  world  is  a 
looking-glass,  and  gives  Jback. to  every  jnan  th^  leflecdon  of 
his  own  faceZ?  Frown  at  it,  and  it  wHl  in -turn  look  souriy 
upon  you;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it;  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind 
companion;  and  so  let: all  young  persons  takfe' their  choice 
This  is  certain,  that  if  the  world  neglected  Miss  Sharp,  she 
never  was  known  !tD  have  done  a-  good  actioii  in  behalf  of 
anybody ;  nor  can ;  it :  be :  expected  thit .  twenty^four  young 
ladies  should  all  be,  as  amiable,  as  the  heroine  of  this  work. 
Miss  Sedley  (whom  we  have  sdected  for  the  very  reason  that 
she  was  the  best-»natured  of  all ;  otherwise  what  on  earth  was 
to  have  prevented  iis  from"  putting  up  Miss  Swartz,  or  Miss 
Crump,  or  Miss  Hopkins,  te  heroine  in  heir  plate  ?)^— it  could 
not  be  expfefcted.that  every  dne  should  be  of  the  humble  and 
gentle  temper  of  iMiss  Amelia' Sedley;  should: take  every 
opportunity  to  vanqutefe  iRebeccaPs  batdA»aitftdt«ss  and  ill- 
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mour ;  and,  by  a  thousand  kind  words  and  offices,  ovcr- 
me,  for  once  at  least,  her  hostility  to  her  kind 

Miss  Sharp's  £ither  was  an  artist^  atid  in  that  quality  had 
en  lessons  of  drawing  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  schooL  He 
s  a  dever  man,  a  pleasant  companion,  a  careless  student ; 
:h  a  great  propensity  for  running  into  debt,  and  a  partiality 

the  tJxvervL  When  he  was  drunk,  he  used  to  beat  his 
!e  and  daughter ;  and  the  next  x)(K)rning,  with  a  headache, 
would  rail  at  the  world  for  its  neglect  of  his  genius,  and 
use,  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness,  and  sometimes  with 
rfect  reason,  the  fools,  his  brother  painters.  As  it  was 
:h  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  keep  himself,  and  as 

owed  money  for  a  mile  round  Sohio,  .whdre  he  lived,  he 
)ught  to  better  .  his  circumstances  by  marrying  a  young 
man  of  the  French  nation,  who  was  by  profession  an 
era-girl.  The  humble  calling  of  her  female  parent  Miss 
arp  never  alluded  to,  but  xised  to  state  subsequently  that 
5  Entrechats  were  a  noble  family  of  Gascony,  and  took 
jat  pride  in  her  descent , fix)m  them.  ..And  curious  it  is^ 
Lt  as  she  advanced  ;  in  life  this  young  lady-s  ancestors 
:reased  in  rank  and  splendour. 

Rebecca's  mother. had  had  some,  education  somewhere, 
d  her  daughter  spoke  French  with  purity  and  a  Parisian 
:ent.      It  was  in  those  days:  rather  a  rare  accompUsh- 
snt,  and  led  to  her  engagement  with  the  orthodox  Miss 
akerton.     For  her  mother  being  dead,  :her  >fcithery  finding 
nself  not  likely  td  recover,  after  his  third  attack  oi  delirium 
mensy  wrote  a  manly.and  pathetic  letter  to  Miss  Knkerton, 
:ommending  the  b^hani  child  to  her  protection;;  and  so 
Sjcended  to  the  grave,  after  two  baili£fe  had  quarrelled  over 
\  corpse.     Rebecca  was  seventeen  wheto  she  came  to  Chisr  j 
ck,  and  was  bound  over  as  an  attideid  pupil  5  her  duties  ] 
ing  to  talk  Frenchj  as  we  have  seea>  and  her  privileges  to  i 
e  cost  free,  and,  with  a  few  guineas  a  year,  to  gather' scraps 
knowledge  from  the  professors  who  s^ttended  the  school. 
She  wias  small  aad  islight  in  person,  pale,. sanjdy^^sairedj'  and 
tjx  eyes,  habitually  cast  down:  when  they  looked  w^  ^Jwe:^ 
fie  very  large,  oddyiand  attractive-r-QO  ateacAv^.^^'aii^  ^^^ 
fveread  Mr.  Crisp,  fpe$h  froui.  Oxford;  aodLvOM^X^  v^  "^^ 
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Vicar  of  Chiswick,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Flowerdew,  fell,  in  love 
with  Miss  Sharp;  being  ^ot  dead  by  a  glance  of : her  eyes 
which  was  fired  all  the  way  across  Chiswick  Church  from  the 
school-pew  to  the  reading-desk.  This  infetuated  young  roan 
used  sometimes  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Pinkerton,  to  whom  he 
had  been  presented  by  his  mamma,  and  actually  proposed 
something  like  marriage  in  an  intercepted  note  which  the 
one-eyed  apple-woman  was  charged  to  deliver.  Mrs.  Crisp 
was  summoned  from  Buxton,  and  abruptly  carried  off  her 
darling  boy ;  but  the  idea,  even,  of  such  an  eagle  in  the 
Chiswick  dovecot  caused  a  great  flutter  in  the  breast  of  MisB 
Pinkerton,  who  would  have  sent  away  Miss  Sharp,  but  thai 
she  was  bound  to  her  under  a  forfeit,  and  who  never  could 
thoroughly  believe  the  young  lady's  protestations  that  she 
had  never  exchanged  a  single  word  with  Mr.  Crisp  except 
under  her  owj\  eyes,  on  the  two  occasions  when  she  had  met 
him  at  tea. 

By  the  side  of  many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies  in  the 
establishment,  Rebecca  Sharp  looked  like  a  child.  But  sh6 
had  the  dismal  precocity  of  poverty.  Many  a  dun  had  she 
talked  to,  and  tiu-ned  away  from  her  father's  door ;  many  a 
tradesman  had  she  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  good-humour, 
and  into  the  granting  of  one  meal  more.  She  sate  commonly 
with  her  father,  who  was  very  proud  of  her  wit,  and  heard  the 
talk  of  many  of  his  wild  companions — often  but  ill  suited  for 
\  a  girl  to  hear.  But  she  never  had  been  a  girl,  she  said ;  she 
'  had  been  a  woman  since  she  was  eight  years  old.  Oh  why 
did  Miss  Pinkerton  let  such  a  dangerous  bird  into  her  cage? 
The  fact  is,  the  old  lady  believed  Rebecca  to  be  the  meefc- 
est  creature  in  the  world,  so  admirably,  on  the  occasion! 
when  her  father  brought  her  to  Chiswick,  used  Rebecca  to 
perform  the  part  of  the  inginue ;  and  only  a  year  before  the 
arrangement  by  which  Rebecca  had  been  admitted  into  her 
house,  and  when  Rebecca  was  sixteen  years  old.  Miss  Pink- 
erton majestically,  and  with  a  little  speech,  made  her  a  present 
of  a  doll — which  waS,  by  the  way,  the  confiscated  property  <A 
Miss  Swindle,  discovered  surreptitiously  nursing  it  in  school 
hours.  How  the  father  and  daughter  laughed  as  they  trudged 
home  together  after  the  evening  party  (it  was  on  the  occasiotfl 
of  the  speeches,  when  all  the  proCessota  vi^te  mNlted^  and 
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how  Miss  Pinkerton  would  have  raged  had  she  seen  the 
caricature  of  herself  which  the  little  mimic,  Rebecca,  managed 
to  make  out  of  her  dolL  Becky  used  to  go  through  dialogues 
with  it ;  it  formed  the  delight  of  Newman  Street,  Gerrard 
Street,  and  the  aitists*  quarter ;  and  the  young  painters,  when 
they  came  to  take  their  gin-and-water  with  their  lazy,  dissolute, 
clever,  jovial  senior,  used  regularly  to  ask  Rebecca  if  Miss 
Pinkerton  was  at  home:  she  was  as  well  known  to  them 
(poor  soul!)  as  Mr.  Lawrence  or  President  West.  Once 
Rebecca  had  the  honour  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Ghiswick ; 
after  which  she  brought  back  Jemima,  and  erected  another 
doll  as  Miss  Jemmy;  for  though  that  honest  creature  had 
made  and  given  her  jelly  and  cake  enough  for  three  children, 
and  a  seven-shilling  piece  at  parting,  the  girVs  sense  of  ridi- 
cule was  far  stronger  than  her  gratitude,  and  she  sacrificed 
Miss  Jemmy  quite  as  pitilessly  as  her  sister. 

The  catastrophe  came,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Mall  as 
to  her  home.  The  rigid  formality  of  the  place  suffocated 
her :  the  prayers  and  the  meals,  the  lessons  and  the  walks, 
which  were  arranged  with  a  conventual  regularity,  oppressed 
her  almost  beyond  endurance;  and  she  looked  back  to  the 
freedom  and  the  beggary  ot  the  old  studio  in  Soho  with  so 
much  regret  that  everybody,  herself  included,  fancied  she 
was  consumed  with  grief  for  her  father.  She  had  a  little 
room  in  the  garret,  where  the  maids  heard  her  walking  and 
sobbing  at  night ;  but  it  was  with  rage,  and  not  with  grief. 
She  had  not  been  much  of  a  dissembler,  until  now  her  lone- 
liness taught  her  to  feign.  She  had  never  mingled  in  the 
society  of  women :  her  father,  reprobate  as  he  was,  was  a 
man  of  talent ;  his  conversation  was  a  thousand  times  more 
agreeable  to  her  than  the  talk  of  such  of  her  own  sex  as  she 
now  encountered.  The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  school- 
mistress, the  foolish  good-humour  of  her  sister,  the  silly  chat 
and  scandal  of  the  elder  girls,  and  the  frigid  conectriess  of 
the  governesses  equally  annoyed  her ;  and  she  had  no  soft 
maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  otherwise  the  prattle  and 
talk  of  the  younger  children,  with  whose  cax^  ^V>fc  ^«^&  ^kv^^ 
entrusted,  might  have  soothed  and  Vtv^etesX.^  V^'^%>sv>^.  '^^ 
hved  among  them  two  years,  and  not  on^  vras  ^oxx^  "^^  \J 
»wir  away.     The  gentle,  tendeT-Vveatl^d  toveXva.  ^^<sv^^ 
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the  only  person  to  whom  she  could  attach  herself  in  the 

least ;  and  who  could  help. attaching  herself  to  Amelia? 

The  happiness,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  young 
women  round  al)o.ut  her,  gave  Rebecca  inexpressible  pangs 
of  envy.  "  What  airs  that  girl  gives  herself,  because  she  is 
an  Earrs  grgjidnduMghter ! "  she  said  of  one,  '  ^*'How  they 
cringe  and  bow  to  that  Crecde,  because  of  her  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  I  I  am  a  thousajnd  times,  cleverer  and  more 
chiming  than  .that  creature)  for  all  her  wealth.  .  I  am  as 
well-bred  as  the  Earr$  grand-daughter,  for  all  her  fine  pedi- 
gree ;  and  yet  every  one  passes  me  by  here.  And  yet,  when 
I  was  at  my  father's,  did  not  the  men  give  up  their  gayest 
balls  and  parties  in  order  to  pass  the  evening  with  me?" 
She  determined  at  any  rate  to  get.  free  from  the  prison  in 
which  she  found  herself,  and  now  began  to  act  for  her- 
self, and  for  the  first-  time  to  make  connected  plans  for  the 
future. 

She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  means  pf  aCudy  the 
place  offered  her ;  and  aa  she  was  already  a  musician  and 
a.  good  linguist,  she  speedily  went  through  the  little  course 
of  study  which  was  considered  necessary  for  ladies  in  those 
days.  Her  music  she  practised  incessantly;  and  one  day, 
wlien  the  girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained  at.  home,  she 
was  overheard  to  play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva  thought 
wisely  she  could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a.  master  for  the 
juniors,  and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  tp  instruct 
them  in  music  for  the  future.  . 

The  giri  refused,  and  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  majestic  mistress  of  the  i^chool  "  I  am  here 
to  speak  French  with  the  children,"  Rebeoca  said  abrupdy, 
"not  tp  teaqh  them  music,  and  save;  moaiey  for  you,.  Give 
me  money,  and  I  will  teach  thenu" ,     = 

Minerva  was  obliged  \o  yield,  «nd,  of  course,  disliked  her 
from  that  day.  "For  ^re-and-thirty  years,"  she  said,,  and 
with  great  justice,  "  I  never  have  seen  the  individual  who  has 
dared  in  my  own  ..house  to  question  my  authority.  I  have 
nourished  a  viper  in  my  bosom."  . 

"A  vippr— a  fiddlestick,"  said  Mis*  Sharp  to  the  old  lady,? 

jiJwQ9t  fajBting  with  astonishro^nt*.  /"You.  took  mebecause 

I  was  useful     There  is  no  qu^tjon.  o^  ^talixM^  b^t^weftu  us. 
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I  hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it.    1  will  do. nothing 
here  but  what  I  am  obliged: tO:  do." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  ^  lady  asked  her  if  she  was  aware 
she  was  spesdcing  ta  Mks  Pirikexton. ..  Rebecca  laughed  in 
her  facev  with  a  horrid  saroastic  demoniacal  laughter,  thit 
almost  sent  the  jscbocdmistr^^  into  &ts.  "  Give  me  a  sum 
of  money,"  said  the  girl,  "and  gelt  rid  of  mei-rror,  if  you  lite 
better,. get  me  a  good  place  as  govemessi  in  a  nobleman's 
fifflaily^r*-you  can,da  sp  if  you  please."  Anld  m  their  further 
disputes  she  always  returned  to  this  pointy  ***Ge(t  me  a  situa-* 
tiott — we  haite  estth  otha^.and  I  am  ready  to  go." 

Worthy.  Miss  Finkerton,  although  she  had  a  Roman  nose 
and  a  turban,  and  wasr  as  tail  aiS  a  grenadier,  and  h&d  been 
i^  t6  ^bss  time  an  iiresistLble  .{aihcess,  had  no  will  oir  strengtb 
like  th&t  of  her  little  ;apprentice,  and  in  vain  did  battle  against 
her,  and  tried  to  overawe  hen  Attempting  once  to  scold 
her  in  public^  /Rebecca  hit  upon  ttie  beifore-mentioned  plan 
of  answering  her  in  Frfncii,  which  quite  routed  the  old 
womaoi.  In:  order  to  maintain  authority  in  her  school^ 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  this  rebel,  this  monster, 
th£i  serpent^  this  itebirand;  and  hearing  about  this  time 
that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  family  was  in  want  of  a  govemesSj 
she  actually  reoDminended  Miss  Sharp  for  th^  situation, 
firebrand  and  serpent  as  sine  was.  "  I  cannot,  certainly," 
she  said,  "find  fauik  with  Miss  Sharp's  conduct,  except  to 
myself;  and  must  allow  that  her  talents  and  accomphsh- 
ments  are  of  a  high  order.  As  far  as  die  head  goes,  at 
least,  she' does  credit  to  the  educational  system  pursued  at 
my  eistablishment,"  .;        :. 

i^d  so  t^e  schoolmistress  reconciled  the  recommendation 
to  her  conscience,  and  the  indentures  were  cancelled*  and 
the  ^>preatice  was  free.  The  battle  here  des(iribed  in  a  few 
Hne%  of  course,  lasted!  for  spmie  mondus.  And  as  Miss 
Sedl^y  being  now  in  her  sevenfeeqth .  year>  was  about  to 
leave  schoc^  and  had  a  frieiadship  for  Miss  Sharp  ("  Tis 
the  only  point  in  Amelia's  behaviour,"  said; Minerva,  "which 
has  not  h&tn  satisfactory  to  her  mistress 'f)^;Miss^  Sharp  was 
invited  by  her  friend  to  pass  a  we^k  with  ter  -ajt  \\cfss5fc^ W^;«. 
the  esteiied  upon  her  duties  as  govecries&.\a  «^.  ^vraX^  Sssssi^c^ . 

Thus  tb&  itarld  beg^  for  t£e9&.  two  /joxsiv^  ^afi^e&.  .-^^ 
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Amelia  it  was  quite  a  new,  fresh,  .brilliant  world,  with  all  the 
bloom  upon  it.  It  was  not  quite  a  new  one  for  Rebecca— 
(indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  with  respect  to  the  Crisp 
affair,  the  tart-woman  hinted  to  somebody,  who  took  an 
affidavit  of  the  fact  to  somebody  else,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  made  public  regarding  Mr.  Crisp  and 
Miss  Sharp,  and  that  his  letter  was  in  answer  to  another 
letter).  But  who  can  tell  you  the  real  truth  of  the  matter? 
At  all  events,  if  Rebecca  was  not  beginning  the  world,  sdie 
was  beginning  it  over  again. 

By  the  time  the  young  ladies  reached  Kensington  turn- 
pike, Amelia  had  not  forgotten  her  companions,  but  had 
dried  her  tears,  and  had  blushed  very  much  and  been  de- 
lighted at  a  young  officer  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  f^ied  her 
as  he  was  riding  by,  and  said,  "  A  dem  fine  gal,  egad  !  ^  and 
before  the  carriage  arrived  in  Russell  Square  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  had  taken  place  about  the  drawing-room,  and 
whether  or  not  young  ladies  wore  powder  as  well  as  hoops 
when  presented,  and  whether  she  was  to  have  that  honour : 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball  she  knew  she  was  to  go.  And 
when  at  length  home  was  reached.  Miss  Amelia  Sedley 
skipped  out  on  Sambo's  arm,  as  happy  and  as  handsome 
a  girl  as  any  in  the  whole  big  city  of  London.  Both  he  and 
coachman  agreed  on  this  point,  and  so  did  her  father  and 
mother,  and  so  did  every  one  of  the  servants  in  the  house, 
as  they  stood  bobbing,  and  curtseying,  and  smiling,  in  the 
hall  to  welcome  their  young  mistress. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  showed  Rebecca  over  every 
room  of  the  house,  and  everything  in  every  one  ci  her 
drawers;  and  her  books,  and  her  piano,  and  her  dresses, 
and  all  her  necklaces,  brooches,  laces,  and  gimcracks.  She 
insisted  upon  Rebecca  accepting  the  white  cornelian  and  the 
turquoise  rings,  and  a  sweet  sprigged  muslin,  which  was  too 
small  for  her  now,  though  it  would  fit  her  friend  to  a  nicety; 
and  she  determined  in  her  heart  to  ask  her  mother's  per- 
mission to  preseht  her  white  Cashmere  shawl  to  her  friend. 
Could  she  not  spare  it  ? — and  haul  not  her  brother  Joseph 
just  brought  her  two  from  India  ?  ' 

yvhen  Rebecca  saw  the  two  magnificent  Cashmere  shawls 
which  Joseph  Sedley  had  btougVvt  b.ome  lo  Yi\a  «\"stet,  she 
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love 


•said,  with  perfect  truthj  "that  it  must  be  delightful  to  have 
a  brother/'  and  easily  got  the  pity  of  the  tender-hearted 
Amelia,  for  being  alone  in  the  world,  an  orphan  without 
friends  or  kindred 

"  Nut  alone/'  said  Amelia ;  *^  you  know,  Rebecca,  I  shall 
always  be  your  friend,  and  love  you  as  a  sister — indeed  I 
will" 

"Ah J  but  to  have  parents,  as  you  have— kind,  ricli^  affec- 
donate  parents^  who  give  you  ever>^thing  you  ask  for ;  and 
Iheir  Iovl*,  which  is  more  precious  than  all !  My  poor  papa 
could  give  me  nothing,  and  1  had  but  two  frocks  in  all  the 
world  1  And  then  to  have  a  brother,  a  dear  brother  I  Ohj 
how  you  must  love  him  1 " 
Amelia  laughed 

"  What !   dofit  you    love    him  ?   you,   who   say  you 
everybody  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  do — only " 

**  Only  what?" 

**  Only  Joseph  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  whether  I  I 

him  or  not.     He  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake  when  he 

i^rrived  after  ten  years*  absence  1     He  is  very  kind  and  good, 

Lit  he  scarcely  ever  speaks  to  me  *  I  think  he  loves  his  pipe 

.  great  deal  better  than  his  *  *  *"  but  here  Amelia  checked 

erself,  for  why  should  she  speak  ill  of  her  brother ?     "He 

"was  very  kind  to  me  as  a  child,"  she  added;  ^'I  was  but 

five  years  old  when  he  went  away*" 

"  Isn^t   he  very   rich  ? "   said   Kebecca.      **  They  say   all 
^Indian  nabobs  are  enormously  rich." 

"  I  believe  he  has  a  very  large  income."  '^| 

"  Aiid  is  your  sister-in-law  a  nice  pretty  woman  ?  "  ^f^ 

"  La  !  Joseph  is  not  married,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  again. 
Perhaps  she  had  mentioned  the  fact  aheady  to  Rebecca, 
but  that  young  lady  did  not  appear  to  have  remembered  it ; 
ideed,  vowed  and  protested  that  she  expected  to  see  a 
humber  of  Amelia's  nephews  and  nieces.  She  was  quite 
appointed  that  Mr.  Sedley  was  not  married  \  she  was  sure 
Imelja  had  said  he  was,  and  she  doted  so  on  little  children, 
'  I  think  you  must  have  had  enough  of  \.V\<bicaalO\\^'^\^^ 
id  Amelia^  ratjier  wondering  at  the  suddfeYv  x«ix\^^xtv^^*^  ^ 
\t£i  fn'md'spart;  and  indeed  in  later  da^a  M-Vs^  ^EJw^^  ^^ 
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never  have  committed  herself  so  far  as  to  advance  opinioiii  J 
the  untruth  of  which  would  have  been  so  easily  detected.    Bat  1 
we  must  remember  that  she  is  but  nineteen  as  yet,  unused   J 
to  the  art  of  deceiving,  poor  innocent  creature  1  and  making  1 
her  own  experience  in  her  own  person.     The  meaning  erf  -^ 
the  above  series  of  queries,  as  translated  in  the  heart  of  this 
ingenious  young  woman,  was  simply  this : — "  If  Mr.  Joseph 
Sedley  is  rich  and  unmarried,  why  should  I  not  marry  him  ? 
I  have  only  a  fortnight,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
trying."     And  she  determined  within  herself  to  make  this 
laudable  attempt.     She  redoubled  her  caresses  to  Amelia; 
she  kissed  the  white  cornelian  necklace  as  she  put  it  on,  and 
vowed  she  would  never,  never  part  with  it      When  the 
dinner-bell  rang  she  went  downstairs  with  her  arm  round 
her  friend's  waist,  as  is  the  habit  of  young  ladies.     She  was 
so  agitated  at  the  drawing-room  door,  that  she  could  hardly 
find  courage  to  enter.     "  Feel  my  heart,  how  it  beats,  dear ! " 
said  she  to  her  friend. 

"No,   it  doesn't,"  said  Amelia.      "Come  in,   don't  be 
frightened.     Papa  won't  do  you  any  harm." 


CHAPTER  III. 

REBECCA  IS  IN  PRESENCE  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

A  VERY  stout,  puffy  man,  in  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots, 
with  several  immense  neckcloths,  that  rose  almost  to  his  nose, 
with  a  red-striped  waistcoat  and  an  apple-green  coat  with  . 
steel  buttons  almost  as  large  as  crown  pieces  (it  was  the  ; 
morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood  of  those  days),  was 
reading  the  paper  by  the  fire  when  the  two  girls  entered,  and  . 
bounced  off  his  arm-chair,  and  blushed  excessively,  and  hid  " 
his  entire  face  almost  in  his  neckcloths  at  this  apparition. 

"  If  s  only  your  sister,  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  and  f 

shaking  the  two  fingers  which  he  held  out.    "  I've  come  home  | 

for  good,  you  know ;  and  this  is  my  friend,  Miss  Sharp,  whom  | 

you  have  heard  me  mention." 

''No,  never,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  head  under  the  neck- , 

c/otA,  shaking  very  much, — "  that  is,  ^ea,— ^qV^X.  «Xy3mis»blx  \ 
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gather,  Miss;" — and  herewith  he  fell  to  poking  the 
:h  all  his  might,  although  it  was  in  the  middle  of 

I's  very  handsome,"  whispered  Rebecca  to  Amelia, 

lOud. 

I  you  think  so  ?  "  said  the  latter.     "  Til  tell  him." 

rling !  not  for  worlds,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  starting  back 

d  as  a  fawn.     She  had  previously  made  a  respectful 

ike  curtsy  to  the  gentleman,  and  her  modest  eyes 

50  perseveringly  on  the  carpet  that  it  was  a  wonder 

e  should  have  found  an  opportunity  to  see  him. 

ank  you  for  the  beautiful  shawls,  brother,"  said  Amelia 

fire-poker.     "  Are  they  not  beautiful,  Rebecca  ?  " 

I,  heavenly ! "  said  Miss  Sharp,  and  her  eyes  went 

le  carpet  straight  to  the  chandelier. 

ph  still  continued  a  huge  clattering  at  the  poker  and 

puffing  and  blowing  the  while,  and  turning  as  red  as 

low  face  would  allow  him.     "  I  can't  make  you  such 

•me  presents,  Joseph,"  continued  his  sister,  "  but  while 

It  school,  I  have  embroidered  for  you  a  very  beautiful 

braces." 

»od  Gad !  Amelia,"  cried  the  brother,  in  serious  alarm, 

do  you  mean  ? "  and  plunging  with  all  his  might  at 
l-rope,  that  article  of  furniture  came  away  in  his  hand, 
creased  the  honest  fellow's  confusion.  "  For  Heaven's 
se  if  my  buggy's  at  the  door !     I  carit  wait.     I  must 

) that  groom  of  mine  !     I  must  go." 

his  minute  the  father  of  the  family  walked  in,  rattling 
Is  like  a  true  British  merchant.  "  What's  the  matter, 
?  "  says  he. 

seph  wants  me  to  see  if  his — his  buggy  is  at  the  door, 
s  a  buggy,  papa  ?  " 

is  a  one-horse  palanquin,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
as  a  wag  in  his  way. 
jph  at  this  burst  out  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter;  in 

encountering  the  eye  of  Miss  Sharp,  he  stopped  all 
idden,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

lis  young  lady  is  your  friend?     "MLSs.^  ^war^^"V  ^xsv 
WPy  ^^  ^^  70U.    Have  you  and  "EiTOia^  Vie-exi  Q^«rt€5fies\^ 
'  with  Joseph,  that  he  wants  to  be  oS'^'' 
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"I  promised  Bonamy,  of  our  service,  sir,"  said  Jose] 
"  to  dine  with  him." 

"  O  fie  1  didn't  you  tell  your  mother  you  would  dine  here 

"  But  in  this  dress  it's  impossible," 

"Look  at  him,  isn't  he  handsome  enough  to  dine  a 
where,  Miss  Sharp?" 

On  which,  of  course.  Miss  Sharp  looked  at  her  friend,  a 
they  both  set  off  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  highly  agreeable  to  1 
old  gentleman. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  buckskins  like  those  at  M 
Pinkerton's  ?  "  continued  he,  following  up  his  advantage. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  father,"  cried  Joseph. 

"There  now,  I  have  hurt  his  feelings.     Mrs.  Sedley,  ; 
dear,  I  have  hurt  your  son's  feelings.     I  have  alluded  to 
buckskins.     Ask  Miss  Sharp  if  I  haven't.      Come,  Josef] 
be  friends  with  Miss  Sharp,  and  let  us  all  go  to  dinner." 

"  There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,  just  as  you  like  it,  and  Pi 
has  brought  homie  the  best  turbot  in  Billingsgate." 

"Come,  come,  sir,  walk  downstairs  with  Miss  Sharp,  a 
I  will  follow  with  these  two  young  women,"  said  the  fath 
and  he  took  an  arm  of  wife  and  daughter  and  walli 
merrily  oflf. 

If  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  had  determined  in  her  heart  up 
making  the  conquest  of  this  big  beau,  I  don't  think,  ladi 
we  have  any  right  to  blame  her;  for  though  the  task 
husband-hunting  is  generally,  and  with  becoming  modesty,  < 
trusted  by  young  persons  to  their  mammas^  recollect  that  M 
Sharp  had  no  kind  parent  to  arrange  these  delicate  matters 
her,  and  that  if  she  did  not  get  a  husband  for  herself,  th" 
was  no  one  else  in  the  wide  world  who  would  take  the  trou 
off  her  hands.  What  causes  young  people  to  "  come  ^ 
but  the  noble  ambition  of  matrimony?  What  sends  th 
trooping  to  watering-places  ?  What  keeps  them  dancing 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  through  a  whole  mortal  seasc 
What  causes  them  to  labour  at  pianoforte  sonatas,  and 
learn  four  songs  from  a  fashionable  master  at  a  guinea 
lesson,  and  to  play  the  harp  if  they  have  handsome  arms  a 
^  neat  elbows,  and  to  Wear  Lincoln  Green  toxophilite  hats,  a 
I  'fathers,  but  that  tbey  may  bring  down  some  **  ^<sai>[:! 
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joung  man  with  those  killing  bows  and  arrows  of  theirs? 
What  causes  respectable  parents  to  take  up  their  carpets,  set 
I    their  houses  topsy-turvy,  and  spend  a  fifth  of  their  year's  in- 
[  come  in  ball  suppers  and  iced  champagne  ?     Is  it  sheer  love 
[  of  their  species,  and  an  unadulterated  wish  to  see  young 
people  happy  and  dancing  ?    Psha !  they  want  to  marry  their 
daughters  ;  and,  as  honest  Mrs.  Sedley  has,  in  the  depths  of 
her  kind  heart,  already  arranged  a  score  of  little  schemes  for 
the  settlement  of  her' Amelia,  so  also  had  our  beloved  but 
f   unprotected  Rebecca  determined  to  do  her  very  best  to  secure 
the  husband,  who  was  even  more  necessary  for  her  than  for 
t   her  friend.     She  had  a  vivid  imagination ;  she  had,  besides, 
read  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Guthrie s  Geography  ;  and  it  is 
;   a  feet,  that  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  and  after  she 
•  had  asked  Amelia  whether  her  brother  was  very  rich,  she  had 
built  for  herself  a  most  magnificent  castle  in  the  air,  of  which 
she  was  mistress,  with  a  husband  somewhere  in  the  back- 
>   ground  (she  had  not  seen  him  as  yet,  and  his  figure  would 
not  therefore  be  very  distinct) ;  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  an 
infinity  of  shawls,  turbans,  and  diamond  necklaces,  and  had 
mounted  upon  an  elephant  to  the  sound  of  the  march  in 
**  Bluebeard,"  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Grand 
Mogul.     Charming  Alnaschar  visions  !  it  is  the  happy  privi- 
I   lege  of  youth  to  construct  you,  and  many  a  fanciful  young 
!   creature  besides  Rebecca  Sharp  has  indulged  in  these  delight- 
ful day-dreams  ere  now  1 

Joseph  Sedley  was  twelve  years  older  than  his  sister 
Amelia.  He  was  in  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service, 
and  his  name  appeared,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  in 
I  the  Bengal  division  of  the  East  India  Register,  as  collector 
I  of  Boggley  Wollah,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  post,  as 
everybody  knows:  in  order  to  know  to  what  higher  post 
Joseph  rose  in  the  service,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  same 
periodical. 

Boggley  Wollah  is  situated  in  a  fine,  lonely,  marshy,  jungly 
district,   femous  for  snipe-shooting,  and  where  not  unfre- 
quently  you  may  flush  a  tiger.     Ramgunge,  where  there  is 
a  magistrate,  is  only  forty  miles  off",  and  tVi^i^  Ss»  ^  caN-a^ 
station  about  thirty  miles  further ;  so  3os^P^  vaoit^  Voxsx^  ^» 
his  parents,  when  he  took  possessiorv  oi  Vv\^  ecJ^e.cx.ox^\^ 
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He  had  lived  for  about  eight  years  of  his  life,  quite  alone,  at 
this  charming  place,  scarcely  seeing  a  Christian  face  except 
twicef^a  year,  when  the  detachment  arrived  to  carry  off  the 
revenues  which  he  had  collected,  to  Calcutta. 

Luckily,  at  this  time  he  caught  a  liver  complaint,  for  the 
cure  of  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  which  was  the 
source  of  great  comfort  and  amusement  to  him  in  his  native 
country.  He  did  not  live  with  his  family  while  in  London, 
but  had  lodgings  of  his  own,  like  a  gay  young  bachelor. 
Before  he  went  to  India  he  was  too  young  to  partake  of  the 
delightful  pleasures  of  a  man  about  town,  and  plunged  into 
them  on  his  return  with  considerable  assiduity.  He  drove 
his  horses  in  the  Park ;  he  dined  at  the  fashionable  taverns 
(for  the  Oriental  Club  was  not  as  yet  invented);  he  fre-  t 
quented  the  theatres,  as  the  mode  was  in  those  days,  or  made  ^ 
his  appearance  at  the  opera,  laboriously  attired  in  tights  and 
a  cocked  hat 

On  returning  to  India,  and  ever  after,  he  used  to  talk  of  ^ 
the  pleasure  of  this  period  of  his  existence  with  great  * 
enthusiasm,  and  give  you  to  understand  that  he  and  Brum- 
mel  were  the  leading  bucks  of  the  day.  But  he  was  as  lonely 
here  as  in  his  jungle  at  Boggley  Wollah.  He  scarcely  knew 
a  single  soul  in  the  metropolis;  and  were  it  not  for  his 
doctor,  and  the  society  of  his  blue-pill,  and  his  liver  com- 
plaint, he  must  have  died  of  loneliness.  He  was  lazy, 
peevish,  and  a  bon-vivant ;  the  appearance  of  a  lady  fright- 
ened him  beyond  measure ;  hence  it  was  but  seldom  that  he 
joined  the  paternal  circle  in  Russell  Square,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  gaiety,  and  where  the  jokes  of  his  good-natured  dd 
father  frightened  his  amour-propre.  His  bulk  caused  Joseph 
much  anxious  thought  and  alarm.  Now  and  then  he  would  - 
make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  superabundant 
fat ;  but  his  indolence  and  love  of  good  living  speedily  gf 
the  better  of  these  endeavours  at  reform,  and  he  found  hii 
self  again  at  his  three  meals  a  day.  He  never  was  wf 
dressed;  but  he  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  his  b 
person,  and  passed  many  hours  daily  in  that  occupatio 
^/s  valet  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  waidiobe  \  \v\^\<cy\^\.Aafe 
^as  covered  with  as  many  pomatums  atvd  esseivc«&  ^  «v 
were  employed  by  an  old  beauty  •,  Vve  Yvad  \r«A,Vcv  oxdrat 
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give  himself  a  waist,  every  girth,  stay,  and  waistband  then 
invented.  Like  most  fat  men,  he  would  have  his  clothes 
made  too  tight,  and  took  care  they  should  be  of  the  most 
brilliant  colours  and  youthful  cut.  When  dressed  at  length, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  would  issue  forth  to  take  a  drive  with 
nobody  in  the  Park;  and  then  would  come  back  in  order 
to  dress  again  and  go  and  dine  with  nobody  at  the  Piazza 
Coffee-House.  He  was  as  vain  as  a  girl ;  and  perhaps  his 
extreme  shyness  was  one  of  the  results  of  his  extreme  vanit}^ 
If  Miss  Rebecca  can  get  the  better  of  him^  and  at  her  first 
entrance  into  life,  she  is  a  young  person  of  no  ordinary 
cleverness. 

The  first  move  showed  considerable  skill.  When  she 
called  Sedley  a  very  handsome  man,  she  knew  that  Amelia 
would  tell  her  mother,  who  would  probably  tell  Joseph,  or 
who,  at  any  rate,  would  be  pleased  by  the  compliment  paid 
to  her  son.  All  mothers  are.  If  you  had  told  Sycorax  that 
her  son  Caliban  was  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  she  would  have 
been  pleased,  witch  as  she  was.  Perhaps,  too,  Joseph  Sedley 
would  overhear  the  compliment — Rebecca  spoke  loud  enough 
— and  he  did  hear,  and  (thinking  in  his  heart  that  he  was  a 
very  fine  man)  the  praise  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his 
big  body,  and  made  it  tingle  with  pleasure.  Then,  however, 
came  a  recoil.  "  Is  the  girl  making  fun  of  me  ?  "  he  thought, 
and  straightway  he  bounced  towards  the  bell,  and  was  for 
retreating,  as  we  have  seen,  when  his  father's  jokes  and  his 
mother's  entreaties  caused  him  to  pause  and  stay  where  he 
was.  He  conducted  the  young  lady  down  to  dinner  in  a 
dubious  and  agitated  frame  of  mind.  "  Does  she  really  think 
I  am  handsome  ?  "  thought  he,  "  or  is  she  only  making  game 
of  me  ?  "  We  have  talked  of  Joseph  Sedley  being  as  vain  as 
a  girL  Heaven  help  us !  the  girls  have  only  to  turn  the 
tables,  and  say  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  "  She  is  as  vain  as 
a  man,"  and  they  will  have  perfect  reason.  The  bearded 
creatures  are  quite  as  eager  for  praise,  quite  as  finikin  over 
their  toilettes,  quite  as  proud  of  their  personal  advantagjes^ 
quite  as  conscious  of  their  powers  oi  ^'a&c\xsa.\\^^  ^s»  "ass^ 
coquette  in  the  world. 
Downstairs,  then,  they  went,  Joseph  ^ex^  xe^  ^tA\^>^^^^^ 
Kebecca  very  modest,  and  holding  Yiei  ^teexv  e^es  ^csmtk*^ 
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She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  bare  shoulders  as  white  s 
snow — the  picture  of  youth,  unprotected  innocence,  an 
humble  virgin  simplicity.  "  I  must  be  very  quiet,"  thougl 
Rebecca,  "  and  very  much  interested  about  India." 

Now  we  have  heard  how  Mrs.  Sedley  had  prepared  a  fir 
curry  for  her  son,  just  as  he  liked  it,  and  in  the  course  ( 
dinner  a  portion  of  this  dish  was  offered  to  Rebecca.  "  Whj 
is  it  ?  "  said  she,  turning  an  appealing  look  to  Mr.  Joseph. 

"  Capital,"  said  he.  His  mouth  was  full  of  it ;  hisr  fac 
quite  red  with  the  delightful  exercise  of  gobbling.  "  Mothe 
it's  as  good  as  my  own  curries  in  India." 

"  Oh,  I  must  try  some,  if  it  is  an  Indian  dish,"  said  Mij 
Rebecca.  "  I  am  sure  everything  must  be  good  that  come 
from  there." 

"  Give  Miss  Sharp  some  curry,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sedle] 
laughing. 

Rebecca  had  never  tasted  the  dish  before. 

"  Do  you  find  it  as  good  as  everything  else  from  India? 
said  Mr.  Sedley. 

"  Oh,  excellent ! "  said  Rebecca,  who  was  suffering  torture 
with  the  cayenne  pepper. 

"Try  a  chili  with  it.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  Joseph,  real! 
interested. 

"  A  chili,"  said  Rebecca,  gasping.  "  Oh  yes ! "  She  thougl 
a  chili  was  something  cool,  as  its  name  imported,  and  ws 
served  with  some.  "  How  fresh  and  green  they  look  ! "  sh 
said,  and  put  one  into  her  mouth.  It  was  hotter  than  th 
curry;  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  lai 
down  her  fork.  "  Water,  for  Heaven's  sake,  water ! "  sh 
cried.  Mr.  Sedley  burst  out  laughing  (he  was  a  coarse  mai 
from  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  love  all  sorts  of  practia 
jokes).  "They  are  real  Indian,  I  assure  you,"  said  h 
"  Sambo,  give  Miss  Sharp  some  water." 

The  paternal  laugh  was  echoed  by  Joseph,  who  thougl 
the  joke  capital.  The  ladies  only  smiled  a  little.  The 
thought  poor  Rebecca  suffered  too  much.  She  would  ha^ 
liked  to  choke  old  Sedley,  but  she  swallowed  her  mortific 
tion  as  well  as  she  had  the  abominable  curry  before  it,  an 
^s  soon  as  she  could  speak,  said,  with  a  comical,  goa 
humoured  air, — 
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I  "I. ought  to  have- remembered  the  pepper  which  the 
"11110688  of  Persia  puts  in  the  cream-tarts  in  the  Arabian 
Ni^Afs.  Do  you  put  cayenne  into  your  cream-tarts  in  India, 
-ir?" 

Old  Sedley  began  to  laugh,  and  thought  Rebecca  was  a 
good-humoured  girL  Joseph  simply  said — "Cream-tarts, 
Miss?  Our  cream  is  very  bad  in  Bengal.  We  generally 
use  goats'  milk  •  and,  'gad,  do  you  know,  I've  got  to 
prefer  it!" 

"  Yod  won't  like  everything  from  India  now,  Miss  Sharp," 
said  the  old  gentleman;  but  when  the  ladies  had  retired 
after  dinner,  the  wily  old  fellow  said  to  his  son,  "Have  a 
care,  Joe ;  that  girl  is  setting  her  cap  at  you." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  ! "  said  Joe,  highly  flattered.  "  I  re- 
collect, sir,  there  was  a  girl  at  Dumdum,  a  daughter  of 
Cutler  of  the  Artillery,  and  afterwards  married  to  Lance,  the 
surgeon,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  me  in  the  year  '4 — at  me 
and  Mulligatawney,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  before  dinner 
—a  devilish  good  fellow  Mulligatawney — he's  a  magistrate  at 
Budgebudge,  and  sure  to  be  in  council  in  five  years.  Well, 
sir,  the  Artillery  gaye  a  ball,  and  Quintin,  of  the  King's  14th, 
said  to  me,  'Sedley,'  said  he,  ^I  bet  you  thirteen  to  ten  that 
Sophy  Gutler  hooks  either  yby  or  Mulligatawney  before  the 
rains.'  *  Done/  says  I ;  and  egad,  sir — this  claret's  very  good. 
Adamson's  or  Carbonell's  ?  *  ♦  ♦  " 

A  slight  shore  was  the  only  reply :  the  honest  stockbroker 
was  asleep,  and  so  the  rest  of  Joseph's  story  was  lost  for  that 
day.  -But'  he  was  always  exceedingly  communicative  in  a 
-nian's  piuty,  and  has  told  this  deligh'tftil  tale  many  scores  of 
times  to  his  apothecaify.  Dr.  Gollop,  when  he  came  to  inquire 
about  the  liver  and  the  bliie-pill. 

Being  an  invalid,  Joseph  Sedley  contented  himself  with  a 
bottle  of  claret  besides  his  Madeira  at  dinner,  and  he  man- 
aged a  couple  of  plates  full  of  strawberries  and  cream,  and 
twenty-four  little  rout  cakes  that  were  lying  neglected  in  a 
plate  near  him,  and  certainly  (for  novelists  have  the' privilege 
of  knowing  everything)  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  girl 
iqMtairs.  "A  nice,  gay,  merry  youn^  creature,"  thovi^t  Vv'^. 
to  himself.  "  How  she  .'looked  at  me  vrYiexv  \  \Evc!*Le.i  >^  Nns^ 
\iaxidkejpduef  at  dinneti    She  dropped  At  twicfe.    ^^^^  ^  "^^ 
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sir>ging-  in  \^:i^2iyi)^-isf9^^<y.-^di^^-v^ 

.'$1^  .hi?  modesty  ,c^m^  xi}w}iing;  wppn;)iira,witil3i  iunccuJitj® 
lable  force.  His  father  was  asleep  :'his  hat  was  in  the'hfel 
there,  was;  ,^  hackneyjpQapb.iStsjnd  Jiapd.by:  jti  >S<}futba|»iptc 
R^w.  f  "rU-gO;4Ftd  3e^;j^^^  ififrty'  tAi(!!s^es,'\.md':hQi' "f  w\ 
Miss.  Decaqap's  |datfiW2^i;''rj^n4  he^^lipp^r^way^gpndy  ^n.tl 
ppiKrte;d  toejs  of  h^"^  l?p<3sts, ^ and' disappeiafed,  .without  w^kir 
his  worthy  parent.  *  -  ;  ji  :  '    : 

. .  V  ThQre  :goe^  Josep^f  ftfi#  Ai;n«%  .wlio  W!ag'io»9king/fVoi 
jtJhi^;.open  windqjys  9f;ihf5^4w^ing-FqipA)lj, While  Riebecoa  w 
^in_ging  at  the  p^i*P9,;i  j.;,.  v/  ]!.'  .  ;■     ..'iv    .  '.  .•  .  .<  :• 

"Miss  Sharp- h^  ^ight^i^  iaHli:aw^y,f^  said.  ;Mr^^ 
"Pqor  Joi^,  fiity'.tvillbehe^sa  s^iy?."' :        .    •.  n   :  /j.     :  •' 
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1|p.0R  Jbe^s  paniq  Ja&t^djtQi;  tyvp  or  thfee,4ajs^.i(iTi^^g,  w^^ 
Ije  did.nqt  .visU  the' .hou^i^i  iior  .dpring.  that  period. di^j  Wj 
Rebecc^eyer  mentipr)/his  np,W^.;;j§h^;,wa§  ^lii,rQspeicjti 
gratitude  tp'^Nlrs',  .^^edley,:  delign^.^^^  ^.it] 

Bazaars;  and  in  a  whirl- of  Wond^i;a^t,iJie  lih^t;ie,,whjtb 
,the  ,gDad-jq}atur^d. ;  My  .  tcjpk :  he^ ;  Qp^^  4^y, .  Ao^eipa;  ,h?d 
ilea d^che^  and  cguld,  not  gD  upqn.  somw,i.>ariy  uf^jl^asurt 
wKich  tlie  t^^'0  .yo|u;^gjpeople  w^re , invited  ;  nothing  qould J 
-Jducc;  h  er  fjieud  rto  g0,  .\m  ittt  oim  t .  b  er.  j  ,  j  . ' '  \ V  hat  |  .  y  ou;  iwh  o  ha 
^J.p^ya  the  poor  orptuii  J>ii^.!mppin<^ss  and  love, are  for  }:| 
first  time  in  her  life— quit'rai^/  paj^r^i;*'  ^i)d  ih^;gr^en  ey 
Jooked.up  to  heaven  a^d  Mei^  \YiJ±^>t^^ar£  f]  ,5»^d  JJ^Jrs., ,$^^1 
c;oiUci  not  but  .owri: -that  Ij^r  ^^^gh;t|^r'st..frii£tAd  ha^Ji.  ^ajijqy 

icUid. heart  ofVr.p^v,,j-^^.  i,  {jj/t  .  ,]|/;|  >,     ,:  :;■ -,* 

^s^  for  Mr, ,  S^die^'^s  -JrI^^  i  Eebepcji  lUughfd  [at. :  tteo),  ;T^ 
'^  oordi^Uty  a^d'' pef^^yeranqe  which  not  ^  4ittj*?;,plqasi^d  j^ 
S ott L^ned  t hat  gqc^inal u red  gen tl c um n .  X or  vy-as  j t]  w'i^\i [  t 
;^biefe  6r  the  hmi^\  alon!c /^if*t,  J*li^^  Shiirp  .found  &vai 
^\ie   fpterestedf  MJa.,B^n!^msop,r^^^  th!?-  deepi 
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-  qvas  .then  going  4>n  in  the  ^oAisQkeeper's  ro6m>;  she  persisted 

in  calling  Sambo  *'Sir,"  a^d  '*Mr.  Sambo^"to  the  delight  of 

that  attendant  i  -and  she  apolpgized  JiQ  the  ladyVmaad  for 

giving  itieij  iwuWft  in  venturing  to  ring  the  bell,  with  such 

sweetness  and  humility,  that  the  Servants'  Hall /was  alnxwt 

4P  charwed  with  her  as  the  DijiwihgrRoom. 

. .  Oncf ,  u^  looking .  over  some  drawings  which  Amelia  had 

sent  from  school,  Rebecca  suddenly  came,  upon  one  which 

caused  her  to  burst  into  tears  and  leave*  the  room.     It  was 

r^  on  the  day  when  Joe  Sedley  made  his  second  appearancei. 

.4  ■    Amelia  htaatened  after  her  friend  to  Icnow  the  cause  of  this 

:  display  of  feeling,  and  the  good-natured  giri  came  back  with- 

:-!  out  her  c^n^p^nion,  rather  affected  too.     "  You  kiww,  her 

■  lather  w»6  our.drftwing-master,  Mamma,  at  Chiswick,  and 

'  used  \o.:^Ail  :$he  best  parts  of  our  drawings." 

"  My  love !  Vm  sure  I  always  heard  Miss  Pinkerton  say 
,  that  he  did  npfe  touch  them — he  only  inoUn^d  thii^m.'* 

"U  .wasicjftlled  mounting,  Mamma.  Rebecca  remembers 
the  drawipg^j^sid.  her  fejl^er.  working,  at  it,  and  the  thought 
of  it  :cai»e  upon'ihfer  rather  :suddenly-M-and  so,  you  'know, 
she^ ^';.,     :.:    . 

:«Th,^  pQor  child  is  all  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley. 

^'J.  wish  sh^  could  stay  wth  us  another  week,^'  said 
Amelia. 

".Shefe  dii^vilish  like  Miss  Cutler,  that  I  used  to  meet  at 
Duin4Mni>:>QPlyi  ^Aii^r.  Sheis  married  now  to  Lance,  the 
ArtilJfry:Sttrgf5on.  IDo  you  know,  Ma'am,  that  once  Quintin, 
of  th^.;i4Ah,  Uit  me^-r-«" 

"QiJofieph^  we.  know:  that  story,'''  said  Amelia,  laughing. 
"NevierJi^lnd.  about  telling  ibaty  but  persuade  Mamma  to 
write  .^. Sir  Something  Cratvley.for  leave  of  absence  for  poor 
dev»r  K^b^cca 9-rhere  flhe  comes,: her  eyes  sred  with  weep- 
ing.!- :-,.,  .::!.  .  ■■  :■'■■  i  y.-  '  ••■'■  '■  *  ■  ■.. 
■  *^J'in,beiW«r  now^.''  said  th/i.ghfViWith  tihe- sweetest  smile 
po«i|bk,Mteking  goodrnatured  Mrsi.Sedley's  extended  hand 
aod.  Justing  ;rt.respectfuUyi  ".How  kind  you  all  are  to  me ! 
AHi//»heiftdded#  withijbrlaugh,  '^♦ieiccept  you,  lift.  Joseph. ** 
.i;"Mfli!?' [said:  Jorieph»:.imeditadng:  2ln'  ifirtaint  de\iaLtt5»^. 
"TGwi»wa>HleaMens  i    Good  Gad  l-  '■■  lil\«s«V^^t^V\ 

"Yes;  how  ccfuid^au  bes<y.cn»etias:fl«>^TC\uVL^  xix^  ^»xX3«a 

/ 
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horrid  pepper-dish  at  dinner,  the  first  day  I  evet  saw  yoif| 

You  are  not  so  gopd  to  me  as  dear  Amelia."  ' 

"  He  doesn't  know  you  so  well,"  cried  Ameliia.    -•  ;' 

"  I  defy  anybody  not  to  be  good  to  you,  my  dear,^  sail 

her  mother.  ■   '  '^ 

"The  curry  was  capital;  indeed  it  was,"  said  Joe,  qvM 

gravely.    "  Perhaps  there  was  no/  enough  citron  juice  in  it  5— 

no,  there  was  not" 

"And  the  chilis?"  ' 

**  By  Jove,  how  they  made  you  cry  out ! "  said  Joe,  caugtt 

by  the  ridicule  of  the  circumstance,  and  exploding  in  a  fit  d 

laughter,  which  ended  quite -suddenly,  as  usual.  •• 

"  I  shall  take  care  how  I  let  you  choose  for  me  anothd 

time,"  said  Rebecca,  as  they  went  down  again  to  dinnd 

"  I  didn't  think  men  were  fond  of  putting  poor  harmless  gi^ 

to  pain."  .-•':'. 

"  By  Gad,  Miss  Rebecca,  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world^ 

"No,"  said  she,  "I  htow  you  wouldn't;"  and  then  she 

gave  him  ever  so  gentle  a  pressure  "virith  her  little -htod,  ahc 

drew  it. back  quite  frightened,  and  looked  first  for  one  install 

in  his  face,  and  then  down  at  the  carpet-rods ;  and  I  am  ndf 

prepared  to  say  that  Joe's  heart  did  not  thump  at:  this  littli 

involuntary,  timid,  gentle  motion  of  regard  on  the  part  (rfthj 

simple  girl. 

It  was  an  advaince,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  «ome  ladies  0 
indisputable  correctness^  and  gentility  will  condemn  the  actid! 
as  immodest;  but^  you  see,  poor  dear  Rebecca  had  all  thi 
work  to  do  for  herself.  If  a  person  is  too  poor  to  keep  1 
servant,  though  ever  so  el^ant,  he  must  sweep  his  owi 
rooms;  if  a  dear  girl  has  no  dear  Mamma  to  settle  matter 
with  the  young  man,  she  musit  do  it  for  herself.  And  ^oli 
what  a  jnercy  it  b  that  these  women  do  not  exercise  thd 
powers  oftener !  We  can't  resist  them  if  they  do.  Let  then 
show  ever  so  litde  iiicliniEifion,  and  men  go  down  on  thei 
knees  at  once ;  old  or  ugly,  lit  is  all  the  same.  And  this 
set  down  as  ^  positivie  truth.  A  woman  witlh  fait  oppoi 
tunrties^  and  without  ai^  absolute  humj^  "lay  tnany  who! 
SHE  LIKES.  Oily  let  lis  be  Hhankful  ^at  the  darlings  ar 
like  the  b^sts  of  the  field,  tod  don-t  know  their  own  pow^i 
T/tey  would  overcome  us  entirely  if  thiey  did; 
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"Egad  I  "thought  Joseph,  entering  the  dining-room,  **I 
exactly  begin  to  feel  as  I  did  at  Dumdum  witihi.Miss  Cutler." 

Many  sweet  little  appeJalsy  half  tender,:  half  jocular,  did  Miss 
Sharp  make  to  him  ctbout  the  dishes  at  dinner ;  for  by  this 
time  she  was  on  a  footing  of  considerable  familiarity  with  the 
family,  and  as  for  the  girls,  they  loved  each  other  like  sisters. 
Young  unmarried  girls  always  do,  if  *they  are  in  a  house 
together  for  ten  days. 

As  if  bent  upon. advancing  Rebecca's  plans  in  every  way-^ 
what  must  Amelia  do,  but  remind  her  brother  of  a  promise 
made  last  Easter  holidays—"  when  I  was  a  girl  at  school," 
said  she,  laughing — ^a  promise  that  he,  Joseph,  would  take 
her  to  VauxhaU.  "Now,"  she  said,  ^*that  Rebecca  is  with 
us,  will  be  the  very  time." 

"Oh,  delightful ! "  said  Rebeccay  going  to  clap  her  hands ; 
but  she  tecollected  herself,  and  paused,  like  a  modest  creature, 
as  she  was. 

"  To-night  is  not  the  night,"  said  Joe. 

"Well,  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  your  Papa  and  I  dine  out,"  said  Mrs. 
Sedley.  ;. 

"You  don't  suppose  that ym  going,  Mrs.  Sed.  ?"  said  her 
husband,  "and;  that  a  wotnan  6f  your  years  and  size  is  to 
catch  cold,  in  such  an  abominable  damp  place  ?  " 

"  The  children  ipust  have  some  one  with  them,"  cried  Mrs. 
Sedley.  i 

"Let  Joe  go,"  'said  bis  father,  laughing.  "He's  big 
enough."  At ,  which  speech  even  Mr. •  Sambo .  at  the  side* 
board  burst  out  laughing,  isind  t)oor  fet  Joe  felt  inclined  to 
become  a  parricide  almost 

"Undo  his  stays  I"  continued,  the  pitiless  old  gentleman. 
"Fling  somie  water  in  his  face,  Miss  Shaip^  or  carry  him 
npstaixs:  the  dear  creature's  fainting.  Poor  victim!  carry 
him  up ;  he's  as  light  as  a  feather ! " 

"  If  I  stand  this,  sir,  I'm  d ! "  roared  Joseph. 

"Order  Mr.   jDs's  elephant,  Sambo!"  cried  the  fether. 
"Send  to  Exeter  'Change,  Sambo;"  but  ^aeftwx^  ^^^^  ^ks^.^ 
almost  to  cry  with   vexation^   the  o\d'\c^^T  ^\nr^^^^^«^^ 
kugbter,  and  said,  holding  out  Vus  Yand  Xo  \i\^  ^^"^-^  ''''^'^\^-, 
'at  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  Jos^t-^Mxd.SamViQv^^^^^'^ 
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the  elephant,!  .'but  give  ine  and  Mfcj  Joa  a^lass  bf  chainpi^ft 
Boney  him$dlfiilia«n't  gat  such  iivHisicellari  tnyf  boy  !^'  ^'*  »!.o 
;  A  goblet  of 'cjitlmp^he  re^foifed' Jo^^ph'is^eqtiattiniityj^dnd 
before:  the  .  bottle  was  -  emfhtied^:  of  whkh'ks  fen-'int^aSd-ftJ 
toiok  two-thirdi3,:he  had  agreed  to  Jsikft'the  young'  la^ie*  W 
Vauxhall."'  ■  .■■U.>  ■:.:.>  \.'-A  ■     "^   ■ .-  r  ■  .'•  ■   ^  ::    ..!'  .  ..' 

.  "The  girls  must  iikve  a  gentfeman  apfeGe,^'siid  the  ^dd 
gentleman.  "Jos  will  be  sure  to  leaveEmmy'irl' the  cit)wdi 
he  will  be  so  taken  lup-witii  Miss  ^larp  hei?e '  'Send  to"96, 
aad  ask  George  <D&b6nie:iflie^  come."  '      *      ^     .    i  ' - '•' 

•At  thisi  .r  don't  knoiv  in  the  least  for  what  i«eaisoft,  Mrs; 
Sediey  looked  at  her-  husband. 'and'  laughed/  Mr.Sedfey^s 
eyes  twinkled  in. a. manner  indescribably  rogriiish)  and'hi 
looked  at  Amelia;  and  Amelia,  haiaging  dowhi  her::h'ead; 
blushed  as  oiily  'young,  ladies  of  iseventeen  know  how  to 
blush,  and  aenMiss  Rebecca 'Sharp  never  bliifehed  in  hei: 
life — at  least  not  since  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  tfhcm 
she  was  caught  stealing  jam  out  of  ^  cupboard  bv  her 
godmother.  "Amelia  had  better  write  a  note/'  saia  her 
father;  "and  let  Geoigei  Osborne  ^i  what  a  beautifulhahd- 
writing  we  have  brought  back  from  Miss  Pinkerton'g;  Do 
you  remember  when  you'  wrote  to*  him  to*  come  oh  Twelfth- 
night,  Emmy,  ^id  spelt  twdfth  without  the  f  ?■  ^'         '   '.;':.' 

"That  was  years  agOy";saidAmeUk.  *  ' 

**'It  seems r  like i.y«sterday,  don't  it;  John?'*  said  Mrs. 
Sedley  to  her  husband;  and  that  night  in  a  conversation 
which  took  place;  in  a  iroht  room  in  the*  second^floor,  in  a 
sort  of  tent,  himg  round  with  chintz  of 'a  tich  and  fantastic 
India  pattena^  and)  i/<7KM- with  ^calico  of  a  tender  rose^olour; 
in  the  interior  of  which  species  of  znarqiiee  was  a  feather-bed; 
on  which-wiere  two  fpillxi^s,:  on:  which  were  two  round  ted 
faces,  cone  in>  a/laded  Big&tcap,  and  oatAti^  a  simple  cottioh 
one,  ending  in  a  iass^.i+-*-in  a  curtain  iicture^  1  sa^  Mirsi 
Sedley  took  her  husband,  toi  task  for  his  icruel'  condiict.to 
poor  Joe.    -.  ■■■/•-i  ■    1  '■ :  J    ■  :   •'"'  .':•'■■  ■■■■■'■.■-      •'.■■ 

'*It  was  quite  wicked:  of  youj  Mb  Sedley,"  «kid  she}  "to 
torment  the  poor  boy  sa'^  ■   ■       .  >    '  '  • 

"My  dear,"  'said  die.'  cotton '  tassel  in.  defence  of  his 
-jonduct,  *^ Jos  is  a  great  deal  vainer  thaa  you  ever  were  in 
mr  li/e,  and'/risat's/: saying  a. gpod  4«aX.V'  T!Vvcraj^\\^  same 
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tfaif^yiats.agO)  in  the  year 'seventseenhimdied and  eightyr^ 
what  was  it  P-^perfaaps  ■  you  .ba4  a.  light  to  be  vaiii     I .  dbn?t 

modest^.  'Mlt..is'ocstKJF6sephing  Josepti^imydear^and  aiL:the 
vfaiiie'  the  boy  .^i  onlyr. .Jinking. of  hhnsdf,  dnd;  what  a. :fine 
^lowhe  b.  /  r:donb^  Ma'ani^ive  .shall. ihave  901116  trouble 
vhh.him  yet.  : Here 'k:Eitimy^.Kttte:fridid;Baakii^  love  to 
faunas  hard  asi^he  6anf->T^dhat'^  qtiibe  <ikar  ;  ahd  if  she:  does 
not  catcfchim  some'othBr%ilL'  ■'That.roaa  i&  destined  to  be 
a  pte  j^  to  Womenj'.adl:  aoi  tfa'  gp.qp  ?  ^Change  cpieiy  (day.  . !  Jsfs 
a  mercy  he . did*  not  ^bring  ius  over.  ^  bla^  -daughteF^in^law, 
my  dear.  BvA^nmik  toy  wordff,'::tbe  first  Wamaxi  wha  iiihes 
foe  Km,  hooks  him ".',  '  i:'.  ,.".•■■'-;  ■'     ;.  -:  ;  » 

'^She  shall  g^snoS  ipmiorioifr, -J^ 
said  Mrs.  Sedl^-'fribh  great  en^ti^::    v  .'.  ;■ 
'*  Why:  nob  sher  as  well' vas-'anothet^  Mrs:  Scdiey  ?    ;  The 
giriVa  .\i^tc.  fiade  at  ^y  rate,    /^^don't  :iraie.vwha!manries 
him.  .'Let  Joe  please  himselL"     >*;  .:::..:  ,    '  s 

And  presently  the  vpides^of  [the  two  specter,  wfere  hushe<i 
or  were  replaced*  by  tte^gcnlfle  but  unroniantic  music  ofii  the 
Do«;  and:  save  when:  tlie  jchimrh  heEs'  tolled,  the.  Jioiir  Sand 
the  vafchman  called  it^  I'alL .  was  :r8ileist  at :  the  house  of .  John 
§edley,  EsqjKiire,  of  Ru^dl  Square,  and  the  Stock  Exdiange. 
When  -morning  came;  //thflr  gjooid-natiired  :Mrs.  Sedkiy'no 
longer  thougbtioliijGKeGiiting^her^thhsats'widi  regard  tb  Miss 
Jharp^^fbrithoughr'nothiiig  kmoreikeetl,  nor'more  commdsi, 
x)r  more  jiistifiable,  thani  mafeamal  jealousyy-yet  ^e. could 
lot  bring  herself  to  suppose  that  the  little,  humble,  grateful; 
Hentle  gpvemessy.wovkld  dare:  to.lookup  to  svtcdifcamagni^ent 
Dersonage  as  the.coltectorrifBc^lejrWolkhi.  The. petition, 
tK>,  for  .an  jextenmonoof;tib©f»young(  ladyfe.ieave.-of  absehce 
md  alt'eady'-be^  dispatched^  and.iit  would  be:  difficiilt  to 
ind  a. pretext  .fJr  atwupdydismisaing  Jha:* 

And  as;ifaU:thdi|g&'icmispiredm. favour  ofv the! gentle 
Rebeoca,  the  very  etemenft  (although;  she- was  :n6t' inclined 
It  first  to  acknowledge  their  action  in  her  behalf)  mterposed 
to  aid-  heri \  Foif  on: the  evening/appcflntfed'^^fof  the  Vaiixhall 
[»ity>:.Geor0«  Osbome::  havingjiioAe  toi;  dmnet,  and  the 
ekicrs  of  the!h6use:having:depaitQ4^4cfcai^Sx^ 
to  dindwitb  Alderman.Ballsf  at  HpLgWaot^  ^u'ro.^^fc  ^swftR- 
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on  such  a  thuhderstotm  as'  only  happens  on-  Vauxhall  nights; 
and  as  obliged  the  yoiing.  people,  perforce^  to  remain. iat 
home.  Mr.  Osborne  ididj  hot  seem  iii^  the  least  disappointed 
at  this  occurrence^  Hfe  and  Joseph  Sedley  drank  a  fittii^ 
quantity  ofportrwihe,  /^/^^/<^/5f,  in  the 'dining-roora-^uring 
the  drinking  of  which  Sedley  told  a  number  ef  his  biesl 
Indian  stories ;  for  :  he  was  extremely  talkative  in  ■  man's 
society  j  and  afterwards  Miss  AmeKa  Sedley  did  the  honours 
of  the  drawing-room ;  and  these:  four  young  persons  passed 
such  a  comfortable  evening  together,  that  they  declared  they 
were  rathet  glad  of  the  thunderstorm  than  otherwise,  which 
had  caused  them  to  put  off  their  visit  to  Vauxhall. 

Osborne  was  Sedley *s  godson,  and  had  been  one'  of  the 
family  any  time  these  three-and^twenty  years.  At  six  weeks 
old,  he  had  received  from  John  Sedley  a  present  of  a'  silvei 
cup ;  at  six  months  bid,  a  coral  with  gold  whistle  and  bells  \ 
from  his  youth,  upwards,  lie  was  "  tipped  "  regularly  by  the 
old  gentleman  at  Christmas;  and  on  going  back  to  'school, 
he  remembered  perfectly  well  being  thrashed  by  Joseph 
Sedley,  when  the  latter  was  a  iMg,  swaggering  hqbbad5^oy, 
and  George:  an  impudent  iirchin  of  ten  years  old.  In  a 
word,  George  was  -as  falmiliar  with  the  family  as  siich  dail) 
acts  of  kindness  and  intercourse'^ could' make  him.  ^ 

"Do  you  remtember,  Sedley^What  a  fury  lyou  were  in 
when  I  cut  off  the  tassels  of  .^our  Hessian  boots,  and  ho\s 
Miss—hem  I—^how  Amelia  rescued  mt  from  a  beating,  bj 
falling  dcwn  on  her  knees  and  crying  out  to  l^r  brother  Jos, 
not  to  beat  little  George  ? '^      i    ^        -   r; 

Jos  remembered  this  remarkable  circumstance  perfectl) 
well,  but  vowed  that  hie  had  totally  forgotten  it 

**Well,  do  yoii  remember  coming  down  i  in  a  gig  tb  Dr 
Swishtairs  to  see  me,  before  you  weqt'te'Indiai  and  giving 
me  half  a  guinea  and  a  pat  on  the.  h^ad?  I  alwatys  had  ar 
idea  that  you  were  at  least  seven  feet  i'h%h,  arid  was  qiiite 
astonished  at  jowt  Iretum  frbn^  Ihdia  <to  find  yoiu  no  tallel 
than  myself.".   .' ■  •:  «:-         \\  >■' -.    ■:'■■'■      '■"■       •' 

"  How  good  of  Mr,  Sedley  to  :go  to  yCAiT  school  and  give  yoi 
the  money  I  '^  exdlaimed  Rebe(?ca/'iri  accents  of  extreme  delight 

"  Yes,  and  after  i  had  cot;  the.  tassils  of 'his  b<>ots  too 
Mays  never  forgtt  those!  tips  att.  sehodl,f nca  the  "^vers,"  « 
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^*  I  delight  in  Hessian  boots,"  said  Rebecca.  Jos  Sedley, 
vho  admired  his  own  legs  prodigiously,  and  always  wore  this 
ornamental  chdussurey  was  extremely  pleased  at  this  remark, 
though  he  drew  his  l^si  under  his  chair  as  it  was  made. 
.  -'Miss  Sharp,?  said  George^  Osborne,  "you  who  are  so 
derer  an  artist,  youi  must  make  a  grand  historical  picture  of 
the  scene  of  the  boots.  Sedley  shiedl  be  represented  in  buck- 
skins, and  holding  one  of  the  injured  boots  in  one  hand;  by 
the  other  he  shall  have  hold-  of  my  shirt-frilL  Amelia  shall 
be  kneeling  near  him,  with  her  little  hands  up ;  and  the  pic- 
ture shaE  have  a  grand  allegorical  title,  as  the  frontispieces 
have  in  the  Medulla  and  the  spelling-book.''    '. 

"I  shan't  have  time  to  do  it  here;"  said  Rebecca.  "I'll 
doit  when — when  I'm  gone."  And  she  dropped  her  voice 
and  looked  so  sad  and.  piteous,  that  everybody  felt  how  cruel 
her  lot  was,  and  how  sorry  they  would  be  to  part  with  her. 

"O  that  you  could  stay  longer,  dear  Rebecca,"  said 
Amelia. 

"  Why  ? "  answered  the .  other,  still  more  sadly.  "  That 
I  may  be  only  the  mor^  unhap— ^unwilling  to  lose  you?" 
And  she  turned  away  her  head.  Amelia  b^an  to  give  way 
to  that  natural  infirmity  of  tears  which,  we  have  said,  was 
one  of  the  defects  of  this  silly  little  thing.  George  Osborne 
looked  at  the  two  young  women  with  a  touched  curiosity; 
and  Joseph  Sedley  heaved  something  very  like  a  sigh  out  of 
his  big  chest,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  down  towards  his  favourite 
Hessian  boots. 

"Let  us  have  some  music,  Miss  Sedley^-*- Amelia,"  said 
George,  who  felt  at  that  moment  an  extraordinary,  almost 
irresistible  impulse  to  seize  the  above-mentioned  young 
woman  in  his  arms^  and  to  kiss  hisr  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  if  I  should 
say  that  rthey  fell  in  love  with  edch  other  at  that  single  in- 
stant of  time,  I  should  perhaps  be  telling  an  untruth,  for  the 
fact  is,  that  these  two  yoimg  people  had  been  bred  up  by 
theu:  parents  for  this  very  purpose,  and  their  barms  had,  as  it 
were,  been  read  in  their  respective  femilies  any  time  these 
ten  years.  They  went  off  to  the  piano,  which  was  situated^ 
as  pianbs  usually  are^  in  the  back  dta^m^-tooTcvs  ^xA  ^^  "^ 
was  rather  dark,  Miss  Aihelikj  in .  tYie  most  \«\«SiecX^^  '^h^  ^^ 
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the.  wdrld,;  put  iier  hAiidintb  .Mi.Osbonie^i,  liho^  of  xdu:^.^^ 
could  see  tke^toy  ai]aQf]|g:the^c)udiES;Qnd  ottoraians  aiigreat  c^.^^ 
bett'ter  IhaiQ  she  cooldl '  Bui:  tiusranang^xient  left  Mr.  Josl^j^ 
Sedley^  /i^e-dn^U  .with.^l-eheccayLattl:^  '(kiawing-^roonr  t&2«/4r 
where  the  ^tter^as  oootipied  inki^tik^i^  a  green  silk  piirse. 
"There  is  ino:  need  to- ask  fiiinii^r  iiecrets^"  said  Miss  Shar^ 
"  Those  two  have  told  thieiiis.''/  ■■=>.     ... 
/   "As  soon  as -he  gets  hb  .cbmpariy/'  said  Joseph,  "I  be* 
lieve  the  ^aijfi.is^seitledi  ;  Ge6rge  Osborne  is  a  capita] 

feUowv"  •   .,  ■  ;..  ■'  f  ;  • ...;;  -I--:  .^.v  .:■-..- 

i  ^*  Arid  your^aster  the  idbariret  -drcature  in  the  woiM^"  said 
Rebecca.  "  Hafpy . the.  nian;  who  wins  her!"'  Willi  tMsj 
Miss  Sharp  gave  a  gredjt  sigh.-:        <■ 

:When  two  unmarri6d  !peteor&  get  together,  and  talk  upot 
Such  delicate  subjects,  as:  the  .present^  a  great  deal  of  con 
fidence  and  intimacy  iii  ;pre«ewijljr  eatodilist^  between  them 
There  jus  no  need  of  givipg  a  special  report  of  the  conver 
^sation  which  now  took  place  between  Mr.  Sedley  and  tW 
yowg  ladjr.;  for  the  ddnyensation^  .is  may  be  judged  fron, 
te  foregoing  specimen^  was.  ntrt*  especially,  witty:  or  eloquent :    ,' 
it  seldom  is  in  private  societibs,.  or, anywhere  except  m  very    » 
nigh-,fl(i)wn  and  ingemoii^  novels.     As  idaefe  was  music:  in  thci    ; 
next  room,  the!  .talli;  wias  cdmned'^ion,  of  course^  in  a,  low  and    j 
becjoming  tone,:though;;ft)r:tbc  matter  of  that,  the  couple  in 
the  next  apartment  iwould:not  have  heed  disturbed^  had -the   j 
talking  beert  4ver  so  doud^  so^occupied  weiis  they  with  didc   : 
own  pursuits.  '  '■•-'      i . 

'  Alm^ost  for  the  first '-^ime  ih  bis  life,  Mr.  Sedley  found  "him-   i 
sdi  talking)  litrithout  the  least  timidity  or  hesitation,  to  a   , 
person  (>f  the  o^r  sex.    .Miss  \Rebecca  asked^  him  a.  great   : 
numbei'  of  questions  about  'India,  ^ln€h  gave  him  an  oppor' 
tunity  of  niarrating .  many  ihteceisting  anecdotes  about  that   ■ 
country  and  himself.     He  described  the  balls  dt  Government 
Hbuse,  and  the  manner  in  which:  they  kept  themselves  cool 
in.  the  hot  weather;  waith  punkahs,;  tatties,' and  other  contbvi 
ances.;.  and   h6  .was  very,  witty  regarding '  the  mimber  of 
Seotchmien  whom  Lord  Mihto,  the  Giovsrnbr-General,  patroiF 
i^ecf;  f^md  then  he  described  ia  toget^unt,  aiid  the  manneirdn 
^hichthe  -mahout  of  his  «iephadt  Y^t^isetti  v^^  ^\\Mk 
seat  by  oije  of  the  -infuriated'  axumaXB:    Haw  '^isSuigD^ftft^  "^Sm^ 
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Bjebeoca  was  at  the  Govecnment  balls ;  aiid  ihow  she  laughed 
at  die  stories  of  the  Scotch  atWas-dehoimpf  rand  called  Mr. 
Sedley  a  sad  wicked  satirical,  cr^ajture;  iiaad  how  frightdned 
ibe.waa  at  .the  stojry.of  the  dephanti  "  For  your  mother'd 
saJc^'-deax  Mr.  Sedieyi^'  she  s&id,/* for  the. sake  of  all  your 
fiiendsy  }pzottiisQ,n€ver  to  go  on  one  of  those  horrid  expedit 
ticiia"  ■   .;  .     : 

r  "  Pooh,  pooh,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  he,  pulling  up  his  shirt 
:  coUarA;  **die  danger  xDakes  the  sport  only- the  pleasanter." 
■  He  bad  never  been  but  once  atia  tiger-bunt;  when  the  acci- 
1  dent  in  question  occurred,  and  when  he  was  half  killed — not 
.^  by-the'tigeri.  but  .by  the  fright. .  And  as  he  talked  on,  he 
grew  quitjs  bold,  and  actually :had  :lhe 'audacity  to  ask'  Miss 
::  Kdbecca  for  whom  she  waaknitting  the  green  silk  purse?  He 
>■■  was  quite:  suiprised!  and  delighted  at  hh  own  graceful  famiHar 
-   Qianner..."  ;  ■■     , 

'fFor  any!  one  who.  wants  a  purse,"  leplied  Miss  Rebedca, 
:>  kiokingatJbkn  in  the  most  gentle  winning  way.  Sedley  was 
'  going  to  ma^e. one  cf  the  most  ieloquent^  speeiches  possible, 
and  had  begun-r*'*'0  Miss  Shaarp,  hosw"— when  some  song 
i  which: waid  perfonhedrin  the  other  robim  ckme  to  an: end,  and 
I  caused  him  to  hear  his  own  voice  so  distinctly  that  he  stopped, 
;   bhuAied,!and  blenv  his  nose  in  .great  igitation. 

"Did.  you  ever  hear  auything  like  your  brother's  elo- 
!  quence  ?  "whispered  Mr.  Osboitoe  tO'  Amelia.  •  "  Why,  your 
{   firiewl  has  worked  miracles-."   :       . 

"The  more  the  better/V. said  Miss  Amieliaj  who,  like 
aLtaoBt  ^  women  who  arie.  wordia  j^in^  was  a  match-maker  in 
ha  heart,,  and -would  hate  be^  delighted  that  Joseph  should 
carry  bflJck.arwifeto  India.  She  had,  too,  in  the  course  of 
this,  few  day&'  constant  intercourse,  warmedi  into  a  most 
tender  frir^ndship  lor  Rebecca,  and  discovered  a,  milUon  of 
virtuea and 'amUble .'qualities  in  her  which. she  had'  not  per- 
cdv^  .when  they  were  at  Cbiswick  together.  For  the  aifec- 
ticm  of  young  ladies  i$;'0f  as  rapid  §K>wth  as  Jack's  beanstalk, 
and  reaches  up  to  the  sky  in  a  night.  It.  is  no  blame  to 
them  that  after  marriage  this  Sehnsucht  nach  der  Liebe  sub- 
sides. It  is  what  sentimentalists,  who  deaj  in  very  big  words.^ 
call  a  yeamingafter"  the  Ideal,  and  simpVy'id^i^v^  \}wax  >«^\s^^^ 
I  are  commoxi^,.pot  ssitish^d,  until  .they  Vvawa  W^^x\^^  ^^^ 

/ 
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children  on  whom  they  may  centre  affections,  which  acre  spent 
elsewhere,  as  it  were,  in  smkll  change. 

Having  expended  her  little  store  of  songs,  or  having  stayed 
long  enough  in  the  back  drawing-room,  it  now  appealed 
proper  to  Miss  Amelia  to  ask  her  friend  to  sing.  "You 
would  not  have  listened  to  me,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Osborne 
(though  she  knew  she  was  telling  a  fib),  "had  you  heard 
Rebecca  first." 

"  I  give  Miss  Sharp  warning,  though,"  said  Osborne,  "  that, 
right  or  wrongs  I  consider  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  the  first  singer 
in  the  world*" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  said  Amelia ;  and  Joseph  Sedley  was 
actually  polite  enough  to  carry  the  candles  to  the  piana 
Osborne  hinted  that  he  should  like  quite  as  well  to  sit  in  the 
dark ;  but  Miss  Sedley,  laughing,  declined  to  bear  him  com- 
pany any  further,  and  the  two  accordingly  followed  Mr.  Jo6e{^ 
Rebecca  sang  far  better. than  her  friend  (though  of  course 
Osborne  was  free  to  keep  his  opinion),  and  exerted  heriseK 
to  the  utmost,  and,  indeed,  to  the  wonder  of  ^  Amelia,  who 
had  never  known  her  perform  so  well  She  sang  a  French 
song,  which  Joseph  did  not  understand  in  the;  least,  and 
which  George  confessed  he  did  not  understand,  and  then  a 
number  of  those  simple  ballads  which  were  the  fashion  forty 
years  ago,  and  in  which  British  tars,  our  King,  poor  Susan, 
blue-eyed  Mary,  and  the  like,  were  the  principal  theme& 
They  are  not,  it  is  said,  very  brilliant,  in  a  musical  point  ot 
view,  but'  contain  numberless  good-natured,  simple  appeals 
to  the  affections,  which  peojde  understood  better  than  the 
milk-and-water  /agrimey  sospiriy  and  feliciti  of  the  eternal 
Donizettian  music  with  which  we  are  favoured  nowadays. 

Conversation  of  a  sentimental  sortj  befitting  the  subject, 
was  carried  on  between  the  songs,  to  which  Sambo,  after  he  had 
brought  the  tea,  the  delighted  cook,  atid  even  Mrs.  Blenkinsop^ 
the  housekeeper,  condescaided  to  listen  on  the  landing-place. 

Among  these  ditties  was  one,  the  last  of  the  concert,  and 
to  the  following  effect  :-* 

Ah  !  bleak  and  jbarren  was  the  inpor, 
Ah  !  loud  and  piercing  was  the  storm, 

The  cottage  roof  was  Shelter  sure, 
T/ie  cottage  heartli:  was  btight  aiA  vjona — 
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An  orphan  boy  the  lattice  passed, 

And,  as  he  marked  its  cheerful  glow, 
Felt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  bU^t, 

And  doubly  cold  the  fallen  6now. 

They  marked  him  as  he.  onward  prest, 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb ; 
Kind  voices  bs^e  him  turn  and  rest, 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  him. 
The  dawn  is  up— the  ^est  is  gone, 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still ; 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone  ! 

Hark  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill ! 

s  the  sentiment  of  the  before-mentioned  words,  "  When 
le,"  over  again.  As  sshe  came  to  the  last  words.  Miss 
"deep-toned  voice  faltered."  Everybody  felt  the 
.  to  her  departure,  and  to  her  hapless  orphan  state. 
Sedley,  who  was  fond  of  miisic,  and  soft-hearted,  was 
te  of  ravishment  during  the  performance  of  the  song, 
foundly  touched  at  its  conclusion.  If  he  had  had  the 
: ;  if  George  and  Miss  Sedley  had  remained,  according 
brmer's  proposal,  in  the  farther  room,  Joseph  Sedley*s 
irhood  would  have  been  at  an  end,  and  this  work  would 
lave  been  written.  '  But  at  the  close  of  the  ditty, 
a  quitted  the  piano,  and,  giving  her  hand  to  Amelia, 
away  into  the  front  drawing-room  twilight ;  and  at 
>ment  Mr.  Sambo  made  hi^  appearance  with  a  tray, 
ing  sandwiches,  jellies,  and  some  glitteiing  glasses  and 
:rs,  on  which  Joseph  Sedley's  attention  was  immediately 
When  the  parents  of  the  house  of  Sedley  returned 
eir  dinner-party,  they  found  the  young  people  so  busy 
ng,  that  they  had  not  heard  the  arrival  of  the  carriage ; 
r.  Joseph  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "  My  dear  Miss 
one  little  teaJspoonful  of  jelly  to  recruit  you  after  your 
;e — ^your — ^your  delightful  exertions." 
Lvo,  Jos !"  said  Mr.  Sedley;  on  hearing  the  bantering 
:h  well-krtown  voice,  Jos  instantly  relapsed  into  an 
1  silence,  and  quickly  took  his  departure.  He  did  not 
ce  all  night  thinking  whether  or  not  he  '^^a  xsv  Vss^ 
iss  Sharp;  the  passion  of  love  nevex  \i\\.etl«e^ ^>J^ 
etite  or  the  slumber  of  Mr^  JosepVi  ^^e^erj  s  '^ooX.  "^^^ 
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thought  to  himself.  l*ew;deli^tfdl  it  ^\w6ld'^^  to  hear  su( 
songs  as  those- ^fietCSjfttihdrry-^'^^^^  girl  shew 

— how  she  couti!;sp^j|;^'-^re^^  'the  Govemc 

General's  lady  herself— and  what  a  sensation  she  would  mal 
at  the  Calcutta  ba|ls^.,^  "It'3  [Cyident  th^  pppr  .devil's  in  Ic 
with  me,"  thought ilie..;.-$hQ:i%rju3t<a;S'ricli^  most  of  tl 
girls  who  come  out  i to.  India*  rX  mi^t-gfo  futther,  and  fa 
worse,  egad ! "    And  in  theie'ineditaiJoEls"  hfe  fell  asleep. 

How  Miss  Sh3j;^:ltay'swM  come  or  n 

to-morrow?  need.'wpf/^^'teJla.  h4re.^  tT  came,  an 

as  sure  as  fate,  Mr  J  Joseph  S^dley'madleoisd|)pearance  befo 
luncheon.  He  had  never  been  known  before  to  confer  su< 
.an  honour  on 'Ej^ssidl .Squatei-  Gdorge.OiaboEnffiwas sdfn 
hoivr  thece/'already::(sadly/;f:^ putting  outi^'.  Amdk,,5rfeq  m 
writing!  tpsheJr  twelve  'deai3e3tilHendsvat:>Gtt3wdck'MallX:ai 
Rebecqa  'waa  ^ployed  u{)on  Itiep.yfistddajjrffeworki  ;  As i Jew 
buggy  drove  iitpi  md  ^while^i  after.  iI)fe;'Us«al:;th^nderklg:ifarlo^ 
and  pQmp()uS)^jtte(^t  t^e  .dDor^iite  fix-GoUector  of  JBoggl 
■W0II9JP1  ilaboiitdd  upstajafs .  to  the;,  draiving-rbom^  laipwiii 
^Unces  were  .tei^wiphed  between  Osborne,  and  Miss  Sedlc 
and  the  pair»  sjrnilingiardidyv'loolked  al  Rebeqca,  who  "fcctiiial 
Wushediai  ^jft^ent.hex  kn:)ringletS'X)veir!Hex  kriittiiag.  '  He 
her  heaji^  beat  as  Joseph  appeal:ed,T**-|daeph^fHflffingi  from  tl 
sUirca^e.in  ishinlng,.  ici:eakingIboots,ftVf  osepht  inainew-wadi 
qoat,  red  wfth  heataaiwd -neirvcnlsnessji  a^^  blushing  behind  ^h 
wadded  inecbeioith.  , It  Wius  a'©eirvo*is  .momfefetifonall;  ai 
fts  far  AwJ^lia, il  ithinkiishe  if^s. niore  frightened:  thanneveii  tl 
peoplejmost  concerned; J ; ?: ,;  .; -y:  -  \  ■•  ■{  '  •  -  -  .  , r  - : 
'■.  Samboj,;  -who.  flungtoperi  thte.  doQr;;afid  BiTmatitted  ]W 
Josepb,  followed  igrinniAg;  in-  tlaieXj!(6ll^oir's7rearj ;  and  bearb 
twp  ;band$0inje)  li5p$egay»:of  iflo^ers^  iwWcbithei.olttpnfiter  .h: 
actually  had/. thQ:.^g0ll€Witay  tO:  purchase. in  'G^wefritiQacdi 
Market  thftt)iaiQrning-Hthdy:WBrdinot.a8;4»g  as  tihe  rhaystac 
which  ladies  carry  >ftbowt/with*\tliettt^nowadaysv'in  cones 
filigree  paper  j-bi^t.  theiyo^ngljwomet^^wfebe'.ddighted^'with  tl 
gift,  ^  Joseph,  preg^nttied;  oiajQ  ti>  ea«h  with:idh.  exdeeding 

3olemn  b<JW.     .:.;j-r;.j  .;■  :  ■:'  :',    •*:  '  Iv-iiir  ^nr     -  ^"   '■  •  '>   i'^r.-. 

.;  ."Brav<ayJo$!.f?.Qned  O^boitaie..  ■■  'ciJl;  ^j!..:--'  S..  '-i-n.  ■ 
/.    "  Thank  ypuj  dear  J<i^eph,?:.«iaidi  [Anlelia,;: quite  re^dji?; 
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i  b'ss  from  sucli  a  dear  icreature  as  Amelia^  ■■  1.  i^ould  purchase 
I  lii.Mic  Lee's  conservatories  cnit  of  hand,) 
I  ^'O  hiaavenlyv'  heavenly  flowers !  ^  exclajmed  Miss  Shafcp, 
i  and  smelt  them^ddicately,  and  held  them  to  her  bo96m,  and 
f  cast  yp  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration, 
i  Perhaps  she  just  looked  first  into  the  bouquet,  to  see  whether 
;    there  was  a  ^f^A'^(^ar  hidden  among  the  flowers}  but  thfere 

was' no -letteCi 
**  Do  Jthey  talk  the  language  of  fk)wer8  at  Boggley  Wolkh, 

Sedley  ?"  asked  Osborne,  Isiughin^    •  ■ 
' "  I^h,  nonsense ! "  re5>lied  4ihe  sentirtiental  youth.   ^  Bdught 
.    'em. !«t  Nathan's;  very ^tetd 7011  like  ?em;  and  ehy  Amelia^ 
'    my  deary' I  bought  a  pme-Apple^t  the  «ame  time,  which  I 

-  gave  to  Sambo.     Let's  have  it  for  tiffin ;  very  cool  and  nice 
this  hot  weather." 

Rebecca  said  she  had  .never  tasted  a  pine,  and  longed 

-  beyond  everything  to  taste  Oiie. 

i  So  the  conversation. went  on.  ..  I  don't  know  on  what  pre- 
i  text  Osborne  left  the  room,  or  why,  presently,  Amelia  went 
airay,  perhaps  to  superintend  the  slidng  of  the  pine<apple ; 
■|  bat  Jos  was  left  "alone*  with  Rebecca^  whi)  had  resumed  her 
^  work,  and  the  green  silk  and  the  fehihing  needles  were  quiver- 
:    ing  rapidly  under  her  white  dender  fingers. 

"iWiat  a.  beatrtiful,  hyo(hvotifui  song  that  was  you'sat^ 
\    hst.'  nighty  dear  Miss.  Shalrp,''  ^id  the  Collector.    ^<  It^  tnade 
me  cry  :almo$t^ 'pon  ray  honour  it  did.'* 

"Because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Joseph;  all  the 
Sedleys  have,  I  think;'*  '.        ■ 

"  It  kept  me  awake  last  night,  and  I  was  trying  to  hum  it 
this  morning  in  bed ;  I  was,  upon  my  honour.  Gollop,  my 
doctOTy  came  in'  at'  eleven  (for  I'm  a  sad  invalid,  you  knowj 
and  see  Gollop  every  day),  and,  'gad  I  there  I  was  singing 
away  like— a  robin/'  .  •       . 

"O  yoii  droll  crefetttre  T   Do  let  me  hear  you  sing  it" 
"Me^■   J^o,  youj;  Miss  Sharp;  my  dear  Miss  Sharp,  do 
tinfeit:"-'.         ••■    :'-■ 
**Ndt  now,  Mr.'Sedley,"  said  Rebecca^  with  asigh.     *^My 

Sirit8:'are:nbt  eqbal  to  it  j;  besides,  I  must  finish  the  TjMxsftk 
ill  -you  help  me^'  Mrl  Sedley  ?  "     And  Wcrce  \\a  \fflis.  \x^ 
to  jwl  how,  Mr;^  Joseph  Sedley,  of  the  ^aat  \tvei:^3aL  ecscK^3»svi 
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service,  was  actually  Seated  tHe-hrtUe  with  a  youhg  lady,  look- 
ing at  her  with  a  most  killing  expres8i<xi ;  his  arms  stretched 
out  before  her  in  an  imploring  attitude,  and  his  hands  bound 
in  a  web  of  green  silk,  which  she  was  unwinding. 


In  this  romantic  position  Osborne  and  Amelia  found  the 
interesting  pair,  when  they  entered  to  announce  that  tiffin 
was  ready.  The  skein  of  silk  was  just  wound  round  the 
card ;  but  Mr.  Jos  had  never  spoken. . 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  to-night,  defar,?  Amelia  said,  as  she 
pressed  Rebecca's  hand;  and  Sedley,  too,  had  communed 
with  his  soul,  and  said  to  himself,  *^ 'Gad,  I'll  pop  the  ques- 
tion at  Vauxhall." 


CHAPTER  V. 

DOBBIN   OF  OURS. 

Cuff's  fight  with  Dobbin,  and  the  unexpected  issue  of  that 
contest,  will  long  be  remertibered  by  every  man  who  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Swishtail's'  famious  school  The  latter  youth 
(who  used  to  be  called  Heigh-ho  Dobbin,  Gee-ho  Dobbin, 
and  by  many  other  names  indicative  of  puerile  contempt) 
was  the  quietest,  the  clumsiest,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  dullest 
of  all  Dr.  Swishtail's  ydung  gentl(6men.  His  parent  was  a 
grocer  in  the  City :  Imd  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  he  was 
admitted  into  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy  upon  what,  are  called 
"mutual  principles" — that  is  to  say,  the  expenses  of  his 
board  and  schooling  were  defrayed  by  his  father  in  good^ 
not  money;  and  he  stood  there — almost  at  the  bottom  of 
the  school — in  his  scraggy  corduroys  and  jacket,  through  the 
seams  of  which  his  great  big  bones  were  bursting — as  the 
representative  of  so  many  povmds  of  tea,  candles,  sugar, 
mottled-soap,  plums  (of  which  a  very  mild  proportion  was 
supplied  for  the  puddings  of  the  establishment),  and  other 
commodities.  A  dreadM  day  it  wfts  for  young  Dobbin 
when  one  6f  the  joui^sters  <rf  the  school^  liaving  run  into 
^e  town  upon  sl  poaching  excurfeion  to  \jaxd\»\Le  ^n^  \ri^ 
?/z/e^  espied  the  cart  of  Dobbin  and  "Blud^^^,  Civ«:e»  vm^ 
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Oilmen,   Thames   Street,   London,   at   the   Doctor's  door, 
dischaiging  a  cargo  of  the  wares  in  which  the  firm  dealt 

Young  Dobbin  had  no  peace  after  that.  The  jokes  were 
frightful,  and  merciless  against  him.  ''Hallo,  Dobbin," 
one  wag  would  say,  "  here's  good  news  in  the  paper.  Sugar 
is  ris*,  my  boy."  Another  would  set  a  sum — "  If  a  pound  of 
mutton-candles  cost  sevenpence-halfpenny,  how  much  must 
Dobbin  cost  ?  "  and  a  roar  would  follow  from  all  the  circle  of 
young  knaves,  usher  and  all,  who  rightly  considered  that  the 
selling  of  goods  by  retail  is  a  shameful  and  infamous  practice, 
meritmg  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  real  gentlemen. 

"  Your  father's  only  a  merchant,  Osborne,"  Dobbin  said 
in  private  to  the  little  boy  who  had  brought  down  the  storm 
upon  him.  At  which  the  latter  replied  haughtily,  "My 
Cher's  a  gentleman,  and  keeps  his  carriage;"  and  Mr. 
William  Dobbin  retreated  to  a  remote  outhouse  in  the  play- 
ground, where  he  passed  a  half-holiday  in  the  bitterest  sad- 
ness and  woe.  Who  amongst  us  is  there  that  does  not 
recollect  similar  hours  of  bitter,  bitter  childish  grief?  Who 
feels  injustice ;  who  shrinks  before  a  slight ;  who  has  a  sense 
of  wrong  so  acute,  and  so  glowing  a  gratitude  for  kindness, 
as  a  generous  boy  ?  and  how  many  of  those  gentle  souls  do 
you  degrade,  estrange,  torture,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  loose 
arithmetic  and  miserable  dog-Latin. 

Now,  William  Dobbin,  from  an  incapacity  to  acquire  the 
radiments  of  the  above  language,  as  they  are  propounded  in 
that  wonderful  book,  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  among  the  very  last  of  Dr.  Swishtail's 
scholars,  and  was. "taken  down "  continually  by  little  fellows 
with  pink  faces  and  pinafores  when  he  marched  up  with  the 
lower  form,  a  giant  amongst  them,  with  his  downcast,  stupe- 
fied look,  his  dog's-eared  primer,  and  his  tight  corduroys. 
High  and  low,  all  made  fun  of  him.  They  sewed  up  those 
corduroys,  tight  as  they  were.  They  cut  his  bed-strings. 
They  upset  buckets  and  benches,  so  that  he  might  break  his 
shins  over  them,  which  he  never  failed  to  do.  They  sent 
him  parcels,  which,  when  opened,  were  found  to  contain  the 
paternal  soap  and  candles.  There  was  no  little  fellon?  Vi>^ 
had  his  jeer  and  joke  at  Dobbin  •,  and  \\€i  \>c«^  ^n^t^x^knsx^ 
qoite  patiently,  and  was  entirely  dumb  and  m\sfeX2^^^- 
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:  duff,  bri  thie  doAtr^^,- 'Iras'  the  grfeaft  chief  atid  dtod^vW 
the  Swishtdl'Seirimidiy.  '•'  He  ^tnti^ed  win6.  ih;  :;:!Pfe^%]d^ 
the  tow^i-'b<>^i  ^  FKiitih^  lased'  tp  'dome  'few-  hihi  to '  rJd^ 'li6me 
oil  Satuifdarjrsi  •tie  hrfd 'Ills' Idprbpcte  ih  Ms  rOiom,  te  trhiiflli 
he  iised'ta 'hunl^fifi'th^  hdW^sT; -^rie  hada  gd  Repeater.; 
and  took^iiiff  liteS  ^fe  Doctor.  He  had  beeri:  td  thte  Opej% 
ted  kfiew  the  tiietit§  dfthe'  ^dciiml  actors;  preferrih/;Mi'. 
Keanto  M^JKethbleV  -ffe'^Mto^^  off  fdrty  Latin 

ve^s^  in*  aft-hoa!tr.>  ':5?I^ic6tlld  make  French  poehy.'  -What 
else dii(Jrft he  kiilow,  orjkbbtildn'*t  hedo?  They  said' isiven  the 
Doctor^ Jhimsdf  ijras  atfriad  of ;hhivJ-''  '■;'  - 

'  Cliff,  the  >unquestk)riedkihg  of  the  sdipdl,  Vuled  bV^fer  his 
SUbjectsi^  afhd  feiMied  lAefm,' i witii  ^endid  'su^riority. '' '  THis 
one  lpld/ti^=hifef  sliOei:^-  tl*it''tia^  Ifn* "fead ;  otHeTi.>krtil<3 
•feig  oiit,  and  -^vig '  him  liaHs  at  c^idcet  during  whole  suiApilM 
-^efno<i)tiiii;  **Fig&/*  W^^he' fellow  whiMii  he  dfe^pisefd  thosi, 
and  with  Whbmj  though  i^twaj^  abusing  him,  and'isnefomg'al 
him,  he  scarcely;  ever' condes<3e^  tc  hold- petsOrial  cbfti- 
'muhicaW;ioii.:  i'-'i'^--'[  >  ■\  ,l:-^'  {ij}--:  ^\:.  '''■'■''  '•''■■["■  ■.' ;'^  "'■•? 
^  Gn^  dw^  it4'pnvkte,-the-^tV^  ybtft^'g^nttiem^^hkd'TitBtSd  a 
differefl^.^  •  -F^Sj  ^ ialdtte^  itt.  tihe '  schooi¥6qm,  Was  bkfnderijfig 
Srer'^  feoiAe'ktter;  'Meri<Guff,  'aiffelii^^  bade  hirti  g(>.iipoT] 
some  meSsagel,  of  irhidh-  tarts  w^i^  probably  'the'siibject;  ,  { 
"I  can't,"  says  Dobbin-j  *^ J T^rant^o  finish  Ai^letteif.^'^ 
:**  Ybu  mr^t^rysx^^  Mh  Cuff,  layifig 'hold  of  thk'  dofcuwient 
(in'whidh  iirialiy'WQRfe  /were  scitfttched  put,-' n^aifty'^ei^e  mi^ 
spelt,  on  Whidh  had  fbeeA  fejp^rA  •I'Victt't  feiibtv 'hbW"  mu<}l 
thoiight,  and  '•■  Ig^boiir, '  atid  f  teatfe;-: 'for-  th^'  poor  Mow^'wai 
writing ' t:<!^'  hi$ ' moth^,- ' Who'  Was  'fofed'  of  him,  •althjstigll  ;shc 
watsagrocer^B  wifej  knd  liviid  Hi*  i  back 'parioiir  irt^Thdmes 
Street);  "  Ymi'  can'tf^  s^j^^-Mr.  CttflT:  >^l  :shoiiM  like  tc 
ki(K)W  why ,  Jpidy  ?  ^dasi't  .J;oU**^€e  tt>'bW' MioitW^^F^ 
tno«i»row?'';"- ;  -"•'''  •^'^■5  'i'^)  '••''■  ''■';-^<''  ••■••;';■'  ^•'••'  •'•''■ 
•  *^Doh't  '(^il' names/'  -t^obbin^aidi  getting  ^  'the  benct 
^^ery  nervcte.  «'•  J■'^  ■^'-'f'  ••■  t--'-'  ■•^-•■■'  '•"•'•  ^^  ••  •'"■■  ''•  r"  \  --'''^ 
^*Weflj  sir/'Wli'V<iugo?i*>::rOwed  di^fct>ck  <:)f 'the  sehbot- 
"*  Put  down  Ithe  'letter;'*  ^'DdbUh^t^^oid ;  ^^ha  gelitlehi^ 
readth'letter^;^'' ^*  -i..^  ..- .r!  T  .>.Kr)  l.-u  .;=.;■•  !: ..  ■;  .■: 
-   i^^Well/^^^  Will Vbugb?'^^'^:^^  the  bihferi-         '=:  «    •'  '--'■ 
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DobbiiV  springing  l  to  a  lea^^ni  •  ihkstdbd;  ■  and  •  looking  -  ^o 
wicked^,  ichat;  M^. .  Cliff  paiusbdf  J tiirfied  Ao^h  his  coat '  sli^eVes 
agaii!^  ^put  his  hands  into  hid  podkks,  and- walked  away  with 
asneciri  Biitihe.nievfer  meditMed^tJefsbiftatly  wiitJh  the  grocer's 
boy  after  that;  though' we  must'do^him'thfe  justice  to  say  he 
always  spoke  of  Mirj  Dpbbiti-with  <jdntetti{)t  b€^i*id  his  back. 
.  Some  tii|ie  aifter : this  ittterview^'  'it  feappehed  that  Mt.  Oiff, 
on  a  siinshiny  aftftttnooi^' ^aij  ih  the'tteighfbbuphood  of  fioor 
William  Dobbiny  Wh6' w^ilying  unddr  a  tre^  In-  the  play- 
ground, speUmg  ovcw'i  Ciyoupite  doflyfctf  theAriiM'an  <Nights 
which  he  had--^apah!  fttD«Q- the  iiebof  the  school,  who. ivere 
pursoiB^their  various  spprts-4qukb'l0iiely,  ah3  ahiiost  happy. 
If  people  would  but  leaife  dhildrenrto>'themseive&;  tf  tekchers 
would  cease'  tO' bully  them  j^if  psiiiint^  t«rduld  riot  ihfeist  upbft 
directing  their  thoughts  ai«iddminatir^'tiidrl5feefiii^s-^'l^ 
feelings  and  '>  thdughts  Which :  aire  *  *ft^tife^  :td  •  Ml '  {i<k'  how 
imiGh'  do  y6u:ati<f'-I  'knoWv^  each  ^her,^  ^6ur  children,  of 
our  fkthers^  of  oarr»eigHb6utf?  artd*  hs^^'pihiot^  beautiful  attd 
sacrediaiethethoa^fetdJOfthe  pb^or  kd^^'gkl  whbih-yOti  govern 
likely  to  tey  than  thcJse'of  tWe:  du^liartd  \W)i;WM^orrtipft6d'  "person 
who'  rul«  him  ?)i-^if,  L- say,  parents'  and  iriastei^  -would  l^aVe 
their ichild^enalani^  a.litde«:fihG*fe,-^thall  hatftiwoiild  afcicrui^ 
although  a  lesqiqua^fliOy  of  ttir  f;i //t^j^/i/i-firtight  be  acqu^^ 

Wdl,»  Wflliam'Dbbbiiihad'ter'bMis^  fotgotiki  rfie  wdrld, 
and  was  away  witb  iSiwdbdid  'ttke  Skito  in'  the- Vdley  of '  Dia- 
mond^,* or  .trith  Prirtcte  Ah^tti^d' '  aftd  •  !Jhe  'l^ity'  •  Peti^atiou  in 
that  deli^tftil  oavehi'wdiere.thfe  S^ntkjd'fbu^^  whi- 

ther, we:  ihould^'aU  like  to  rnike-k'tbtlf';"  whferi  shrill  cries,  a^ 
oCa. little iiUow' Wfeepiiigr 'w^ke-iip^hig  pfe^tsari^^^^ rfev^ife;  ahd 
l(P0k«^;TDpyihe<saw  Cutf  ^fOt^'hitfl,'  bi^laboiirihg  a  little  boy. 
.  Itl.wHi  the/iiad.  whol  1^  p^^idhed  n'^n  himabdut  the 
giDoer's/cart^but.heJbo^eilittW  malice^  ilOt  at  least  towar^'s 
the  ybuiig!  tarid :  small  ^^ Hbw*  dare  -  you,  sir, '  bk^ak  the 
bottle  ? "  says  Cuff  to  the  little  u'rchliiif  &wiftjgiilig  a  ydlow 
erictet-stiliitip.^over  hiiH.'' '■::  '■•'  •  ''•:■  '     '■*■';'■■  '  •   "'-      '"' 

The  boy  hadjbeehiiiAstru<kod^^t&'g(it''6t^r  tile  playgrotmd 
wall  (at  la'  i^elecjtcd  spot  wh^  thei**  btokfch,^  glfiisS  '^had  ^eexv 
lemovodi  fVom  the  V&p^dSf^  tik^c^^iA^l^ki^si!^^^ 
\>nck}^  td  fan  -^  iqukttfyr)4A  i&'  mVL^'-?  W^^>xVO^as»^  js.  ^^^^^!^ 
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and  to  clamber  back  into  the  playground  again;. during  the 
performance  of  which  feat,  his  foot  had  slipt,  and  die  bottle 
was  broken,  and  the  shrub  had  been  spilt,  and  his  pantaloons 
had  been  damaged,  and  he  appeared  before  his  employer  a 
perfectly  guilty  and  trembling,  though  harmless,  wretch. 

"How  dare  you,  sir,  break  it?"  says  Cuff;  "you  blimder- 
ing  little  thief.  You  drank  the  shrub,  and  now  you  pretend 
to  have  broken  the  bottle.     Hold  out  your  hand,  sir." 

Down  came  the  stump  with  a  great  heavy  thump  on  the 
child's  hand.  A  mOan  followed.  Dobbin  looked  up.  .  The 
Fairy  Peribanou  had  fled  into  the  inmost  cavern  with  Prince 
Ahmed:  the  Roc  had  whisked  away  Sindbad  the  Sailor  out 
of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  out  of  sigh*^,  far  into  the  clouds : 
and  there  was.  everyday  life  before  hcnest  William;  atid  a 
big  boy.  heating  a  little  one  without  cause. 

"Hold  out  your  other  hand,  sir,"  roars  Cuff  to  his  little 
schoolfellow,  whose  face  was  distorted  with  pain.  Dobbin 
quivered,  axid  gathered  himself  up  in  his  narrow  old  clothes. 

"Take  that,  you  little,  devil!"  cried  Mr.  Cuff,  and  down 
came  the  .wicket  again  on  the  child's  hand. — Don't  be  horri- 
fied, ladies;  every  boy  at  a  public  school  has  done  it  Your 
children  will  so  do  and  be  done  by,  in.  all  probability. — Down 
came  the  wicket  again ;  and  Dobbin  started  up. 

I  can't  tell  what  his  motive  was.  Torture  in  a  public 
school  is  as  much  licensed  as  the  knout  in  Russia.  It  would 
be .  ungentlemanlike  (in  a  manner)  to  resist  it.  Perhaps 
Dobbin's  foolish  soul  revolted  against  that  exercise  of  tyranny; 
or  perhaps  he  had  a  hankering  feeling  of  revenge  in  his  mind, 
and  longed ;  to  measure  himself  against  that  splendid  bully 
and  tyrant,  who  had  all  the  glory,  pride,  pomp,  circumstance, 
banners  flying,  drums  beating,  guards  saluting,  in  the  place. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  incentive,  however,  up  he 
sprang,  and  screamed  out,  "Hold  off,  Cuff;  don't  bully  that 
child  any  more,  or  I'll — "  • 

"  Or  you'll  what  ?  "  Cuff  asked  in  amazement  at  this  inter- 
ruption.— "Hold  out  your  hand,  you  little  beast." 

"  I'll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your 
life,"  Dobbin  said,  in  reply  to  the  fixst  part  of  Cuff's  sen- 
tence;  and  little  Osborne,  gasping  and  in  tears,  looked  up 
with  wonder  and  incredulity  at  seeing  this  amailivg  champion 
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suddenly  to  defend  him:  while  Cuff's  astonishment 
LFcely  less.  Fancy  our  late  monarch  George  III.  when 
-d  of  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies:  fency 
Goliath  when  little  David  stepped  forward  and  claimed 
ing :  and  you  have  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Reginald  Cuff 
his  rencontre  was  proposed  to  him. 
:er  school,"  says  he,  of  course  5  after  a  pause  and  a 
s  much  as  to  say,  "  Make  your  will,  and  communicate 
St  wishes  to  your  friends,  between  this  time  and  that.'' 

you  please,"  Dobbin  said. — "  You  must  be  my  bottle- 

Osborne." 

ill,  if  you  like,"  little  Osborne  replied;  for,  you  see, 
pa   kept  a  carriage,  and  he  was  rather  ashamed  of 
mpion. 
when  the  hour  of  battle  came,  he  was  almost  ashamed 

**Go  it.  Figs;"  and  not  a. single  other  boy  in  the 
ittered  that  cry  for  the  first  two  or  thriee  rounds  of  this 

combat ;  at  the  commencement  of  which  :the  scientific 
ith  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face,  and  as  light  and 

as  if  he  was  at  a  ball,  planted  his  blows  lipon  his 
iry,  and  floored  that  unlucky  champion  three  times 
y.  At  each  fall  there  was  a  cheer;  and  everybody 
xious  to  have  the  honour  of  offering  the  conqueror  a 

lat  a  licking  I  shall  get  when  it^siover!"  young  Osborne 
t,  picking  up  his  man.  **  You*d  best  give  in,"  he  said 
)bin ;  "  it's  only  a  tiirashing.  Figs,  and  you  know  I'm 
)  it."  But  Figs,  all  whose  limbs  were  in  a  quiver,  and 
nostrils  were  breathing  rage,  put  his-  little  bottle-holder 
md  went  in  for  a  fourth  time.' 

le  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  parry  the  blows 

ire  aimed  at  himself,  and  Cuff  had  begun  the  attack 

three  preceding  occasions,  without  ever  allowing  his 

to  strike,  Figs  now  determined  that  he  would  com- 

the  engagement  by  a  charge  on. his  own  part;  and 

ingly,  being  a  left-handed  man,  bi'ought  that  arm  into 

and  hit  out  a  couple  of  times  with  all  his  might — once 

Cuff's  left  eye,  and  once  on  his  beautiful  Roman  nose« 

went  down  this  time,  to  the  aalom^TftsxvV  ^\  "^^ 

Oy.      ''Well  hit,  by  Jove  I  "says  \Vli\e  O^tiOTCv^  ^^ 
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the  air  of  a;  cotinois^ei^)^  rcla^iTig  h}s  majtif.oftX'  (tUe.badc. 
"Give  it  him  with  the  kftyiFig^,  lay  hoyJ)         A  vi  .m:   -^ 

Figs'5  left  tnacte.terrific.plfty.  during  ^U". the  rre$tj  Of.  tlie  com- 
bat. Cuff'W^nt;dt)yrit  eyQry.tiiWj .  At'^he  sij^th'i^(iftu3i<i,rther'e 
were  almost  >afe  niianyc/elioWs  )$houting/dut^.  "(5<9iit,:F^  as 
there  were  youths  exdiaimingv  "  Go  ity  Cuff  iiV  At  thi$  twelfth 
EOilnd,  the  ktterichftnj{»Qn'  was/allilabroE^d;  as  the-,  sftyiiiig  is, 
and  had  lost  ^  pj!^senjee  of .  mind-  and  power  ojf  attack;  or 
defence  ;Fig3y  on!  ithe  cwntraryj  was -as,  <:alm  as- a  Quaker. 
His  face  beirig:<]^uite;palei  his  ieyes  shinihg  opeui,?  ajwj  a /great 
cut  on  his  under  lip  bleeding  profusely,  gave,  this  y0Ung 
fellow  a  ^fierce,  and  ghastly  ait,-  which  periUs^  strupk.  tfetror 
into  many  spectators.  ,  NeK^extheless,  his  intrepid  advejrsaty 
prepared  to  close  for  the  thirteenth  time.  < ,  .  ... 

If  I  had  thfii  pen  of  al  Napier,  or  a  Bell's  Life,'  I .  shiojuld  like 
to  describe  thid  combat iparoperly..  It  was  the  last  chai^^  oi 
the  Guardr^(that.  1$,  it  would  harQ  beenj  onl^  Waterloo,  had 
nbt  yet  tekdni^lace)H-it  was  Ney's  column  breasting  the  hill 
of  La  Ha)Fe  Sainte^'blriatling  with  ten  thousand  bayoftets>  and 
crowned  with"  twerit)^  eagles--it  wasthe  shout  of  the/  beef 
eating  BritisKi  ais  leajiing  do^n;  the  WU.  ith^y  tushqdi  tOr  hug 
tiie  enemy  in.  the  saveige.arma'  of  betttle— finJ  Qther/wor.d3i  .Cufl 
coming  up  'full;  of !  ipli^y*  but  <|uite  reeling  [and  -gROiggyi  the 
Fig-merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  on  his  adversary's  j303^ 
and  sent  him^oWn.  for  itheilafet  time.'        ;       ..!  .  . 

"  I  think  t/tii  mli !  do.  for  him/V  Fdgs  said,  a&  his  loppooerti 
dropped iLS'i>Qatly!:onthfe.gittdnia&  I  hkve  ;aeen  Joick.-Spot'j 
ball  plumpintdthe  pocketiaJt  bilUaifds^j  jartd.the  faqfc  i^,- wher 
time  wai  caHedi  iMai  iRegiaaldr Guff  was  hot  able,!Qr,  did.ni^l 
choose,  to  stand  up  agaitu..!:;  i.;:     •  .    i   '  i  "     ■     '    -^  ,  , 

Arid  riowiadli  the/zbrfys  set  up  feuch  aui shout  .for' Fig$  as 
would  have  /paad^.  jioii  thihk  il?e  Iwudl  beein  -th^ir,,  darjieig 
champion!: •thBOughi.wiihep/^  whole..  >battlej;. .  iStnd,  2MS  idbsfthitej) 
brought  Dr.  SVsrishtlaiK out lof iiiis  st[udfy,L€UriQuS:.tQ 'i^now  th^ 
cause  of  t|he  mproak.i  He  thifeaten«a  to  iSte^  FigSf*  viotently,  q\ 
course ; .  WCufl^!whb,hacfecbnfieitd-hix1i3elf  iby.this^^u 
was  washifag-  hid  #outid«,;sJboc)drv.upf.^d)  aafd^j  *f ;ljt'&  bayr  f^irit 
sir ;  not  Figfe'iv^not  IDotbbm^ay  ;r:J  tvfts  Allying  ^lUitll^  ijqy 
arid  he  sersmii^mQiia^il)'<<By  ,yfbkh<i^ 
Jiot  onfy'sav€dJtis'ci>ftqn6tQTf^\  whlHpi)tvs»! bift  'got  baqk^^li 
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v.;     his  ascendency  ovef  tbjs  boys  which  hfe  defeat  had  nearly 

cost  hiaU:    ;      ..■  .' 

-^        Yoijng- Osborne  wrpte:.hoinetD  hip  parents  an  acpount.  of 
:'     the  transaction. 

i  .;    ..  "SUGAHCANE  House,  Ricrmon-d;  March  18-r-* 

j;        VDEA»:MAMA,r~^I  hope  you  are  qpite  well.     I  sboyid  be 

much  obliged  to  you  to  send  im  a  cake  and. five  sbillingp. 

There  hw  been  a  fight,  here/between 'Cuff  &  Dobbin..  Cuff; 
:.  you  ]uK>wi  was  the  Cock  of.  the  School ;  They  fought  thirteen 
^  rounds,  and  Dobbin  Lidked.  So  Cuff  is  now  Only  Second 
.-.     Cock.     The  fight  was  About  ctie.!    Cuff  was.  licking  me  for 

hreaking  a  bottle  of  rpilfc  a.nd:  Figs  wouldn't  stand  it.  We 
L^     call  him.Figs  because  his  father  is  a  Grocier — Figs  and  Rudge, 

Thames  St,  City — I"  think  as  he  fought  for  nie  you  ought  to 
k:     buy:  your:  Tea  and  Sugar  at  his  father's.     Cuff  goes  home 

every  Saturdiay,  but  can't  this,  because  he  has  2  Black  Eyes. 

He  has  a  i^hite  Pony  to  come  andietch  him,  and  a  groom  in 

livery  on  a  bay  mare.     I  wish  my  Papa  would  let  me  have  a 

Pony,5  and'I  am  .  ./ 

•  '...  "Your  dutiful  Son,  ■ 

^  .  ;:  " George  Sei>ley  Osborne. 

"/^.'^.^-^Givcmy  love  t;o  little  Emmy.     lam  cutting  hef 
out  a,  Coach  in  .cardboard.     Pleafef  not  ^  seed-cake,  but  a 
,     plum-cake." 

In;  corrsequence  of  Dobbin -s  yiptory,  his  character '  rose 
J  prodigiously  in-  the  estimation  qf  ^11  his  schoolfellows,  and 
the  riam^  of  Figs,  which  had  been  a,laiyword:Qf;reproa<?h,  be- 
came d»  j-espeqtable  and  popular  a  nit^kname  as  any  pther  ii;i 
use  in  the  school.  "  After  all,  it's  not:  his  fault:  that  his  father's 
a  gixKJer,"  Qoorge  Osborne  said,  who,  though  a  little  chap, 
had  a  yefy  high  popularity  amcfng  the  Swishtail  youth ;  and  hxs 
c^^inipn  '"was  received  with  great  applause.  It  was.  yoted  low; 
to  snoer  W  Dobbin  about  this  laccide^it  of  birth.  "  Old  Figs" 
g;reswtiO>be  ^  najme-ofkiAdnefi^.. and?  endearment;  and  the 
sneafcof  4n.lisher  jeered  «it  him.  no  Iqnger^    . 

And  Dobbin's  ;spirit  ipse  wjithj  hip  .altered  circumstances. 
Hci  'made:  wonderful  advajioeS/W'Bciiola^i'c  learning.     The 
%\xpexh' CnS  himself,  4t  who^  /condesoQUsiow  \3vAiVi\\\  ^y^vi^ 
only  blush  and  wonder,  helped  him  on  ml\v'\v\^  \-a!L>xv  n^x^r? 
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"coached''  him  in  play-hours;  carried  him  triumphatntiy  dtit 
of  the  little-boy  class  into  the  middle-sized  form ;  and  even 
there  got  a  fair  place  for  hitii.  It  was  discovered,  that 
although  dull  at  classical  learning,  at  mathematics  he  was 
uncpmmonly  quick.  To  the  contentment  of  all  he  passed 
third  in  algebra,  and  got  a  French  prize-book  at  the  public 
Midsummer  examination.  You  should  have  seen  his  mother's 
face  when  T^^maque  (that  delicious  romance)  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Doctor  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school  and  the 
parents  and  company,  with  an  inscription  to  Gulielitio  Dobbin. 
All  the  boys  clapped  hands  in  token  of  applause  and  sym- 
pathy. His  blushes,'  his  stumbles,  his  awkwardness,  and  the 
number  of  feet  which  he  crushed  as  he  went  back  to  his 
place,  who  shall' describe  or  calculate?  Old  Ddbbin^  his 
father,  who  now  respected  him  for  the  first  time,  gave,  him 
two  guineas  publicly,  most  of  which  he  spent  in  a  general 
tuck-out  for  the  school :  and  he  came  back  in  a  tail-coat  after 
the  holidays. 

Dobbin  was  much  too  modest  a  young  fellow  to  supposie 
that  this  happy  change  in  all  his  circumstances  arose  from 
his  own  generous  and  mahty  disposition :  he  chose,  from 
some  perverseness,  to  attribute  his  good  fortune  .to  the  sole 
agency  and  benevolence  of  little  Ceorge  Osborne,  to  whom 
henceforth  he  vowed  such  a  love  and  affection  as  is  only  felt 
by  children — such  an  affection,  as  we  read  in  the  charming 
fairy-book,  uncouth  Orson  had  for  splendid  young  Valentine 
his  conqueror.  He  flung  himself  down  at  little  Osboi'ne's 
feet  and  loved  him.  Even  befbre  they  were  acquainted,  he 
had  admired  Osborhe  in  secret.  Now  he  was  his  valet,  his 
dog,  his  man  Friday.  He  believed  Osbornel  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  every  perfection,  to  be  the  handsomest,  the  bravest, 
the  most  active,  the  cleverest,  the  most  generous  of  created 
boys.  He  shared  his  money  v/ith  him ;  bought  him  un- 
countable presents  of  knives,  pencil-tases,  gold  seals,  toffee, 
Little  Warblers,  and  romantic  books,  with  large  coloured 
pictures  of  knights  and  robbersj  in  many  of  which  latter  you 
might  read  inscriptions  to  George  Sedley  Osborne,  Esquire, 
from  his  attached  friend  William  D6bbin-^the  which  token^ 
of  homage  Georg6  received  very  graciously,  as  became  his 
utpeiior  ment  ' 
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So  that  Lieutenant  Osborne,  when  coming  to  Russell  Square 
on  the  day  of  the  Vauxhall  party,  said  to  the  ladies,  "  Mrs, 
Sedley,  Ma'am,  I  hope  you  have  room;  I've  asked  Dobbin 
of  ours  to  come  and  dine  here,  and  go  with  us  to  Vauxhall. 
He's  almost  as  modest  as  Jos." 

"  Modesty  I  pooh,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  casting  a 
rwW^i/^i/r  look  at  Miss  Sharp. 

"  He  is — but  you  are  incomparably  more  graceful,  Sedley," 
Osborne  added,  laughing.  "  I  met  him  at  the  Bedford,  when 
I  went  to  look  for  you ;  and  I  told  him  that  Miss  Amelia 
was  come  home,  and  that  we  were  all  bent  on  going  out  for 
a  night's  pleasuring ;  and  that  Mrs,  Sedley  had  forgiven  his 
breaking  the  punchbowl  at  the  child's  party.  Don't  you  re^ 
member  the  catastrophe,  Ma'am,  seven  years  ago  ?  " 

"Over  Mrs.  Flamingo's  crimson  silk  gown,"  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Sedley.  "What  a  gawky  it  was!  And  his 
sisters  are  not  much  more  graceful  Lady  Dobbin  was  at 
Highbury  last  night  with  three  of  them.  Such  figures,  my 
dears!" 

"The  Alderman's  very  rich,  isn't  he?"  Osborne  said 
archly.  "  Don't  you  think  one  of  the  daughters  would  be  A 
good  spec  for  me.  Ma'am  ?  " 

"You  foolish  creature  1  Who  would  take  7<w,  I  should 
like  to  know,  with  your  yellow  feice  ?  " 

"  Mine  a  yellow  face  ?  Stop  till  you  see  Dobbin.  AA^y, 
he  had  the  yellow  fever  three  times — twice  at  Nassau,  and 
once  at  St  Kitts." 

"  Well,  well ;  yours  is  quite  yellow  enough  for  us.  Isn't 
it,  Emmy  ? "  Mrs.  Sedley  said :  at  which  speech  Miss  Amelia 
only  made  a  smile  and  a  blush ;  and  looking  at  Mr.  George 
Osborne's  pale  interesting  countenance,  and  those  beautiful 
black,  curhng,  shining  whiskers,  which  the  young  gentleman 
himself  regarded  with  no  ordinary  complacency,  she  thought 
in  her  little  heart,  that  in  His  Majesty's  army,  or  in  the  wide 
world,  there  never  was  such  a  face  or  such  a  hero.  "  I  don't 
care  about  Captain  Dobbin's  complexion,"  she  said,  "or 
about  his  awkwardness.  1  shall  always  like  him^  I  know  \" 
her  little  reason  being,  that  he  was  tV\e  Inendi  ^.xv^  Ocv^x!K^\oxv 
cS  George. 
''There's  not  a  finer  fellow  in  tY\e  semcfc^  0%\>oTtsfc  «»^ 
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"nor  dr.better  oi!k^,*.th(wgbfbe  i3:ndt  an  Adonis;. ceiUji 
And/ he, looked  tO(waidfcflrbej^ft53  Itum^^Jf  with]in*jch.^^'j 
and  In  ho  doing,.,  f^^ugbt  Misf^,  Sbaivp's  eye  pxed  k^sei^lx  ^^ 
him,;  at  Which-  be  bkajhf  d  ft.jljttl^,!  and  .Rebecca  ^Pgb 
her  heart,  "-^^,  w<7«  deau  Mbtt^i^ur./  1  think  I  bav^^j 
g^ime;"— itheilititJfear^ulij0aiii3^-([;    ';  >  ;    :^   >:    'v  -  ^.,. 

That  evening,  when  Amelia  Qana(0^ri{)fKn^iuto:the..d 
ihg-rr)pm  in  a  white  mu^teifrpck,  ;|3fepftred'fQrlcoQft9$^ 
VaiixhiU,  anging  iike.ailarfc^iiatid  a3. fre$h. asji<f0SQ---a 
tall  ungaml  j/gentleman,  with  large- h^nd^  apd  Ife^ti  aj>d  I 
eai^,  ■  9«t  off  fey  la^doselytoopped-  b^  :Off :  Wacki  Wr»  i^nj 
thet  hideousi  BoiHtaary'iteggeJi  oo^it  and:  ^Qck^bajfjrQf.tl 
tiroes^r/advanced . ^. jpe^;. be^^ljand;  ,made  hei  cw^e  ^ 
clumsiest  bOws|  thsut  w^iev«r,f)!^qrined  byia.Hji^^  -  • 
'  This  was  nor  ©theij' thaa.Cft{3|t^in  Wilfiarri:Dpbbin^  pC 
Majebty's  - — :  Regiment  ipf;  Foot,'  returned  .ftom  y^ 
fever Jn  the  West ilndiesjit^, which. jtbi^  tortunetofvth^-,s^l 
had  ordered  his  regiment^  whilst.so  jtonyof  bis>g8llianil;;c 
rades  were  reaping  glory  in  the  Peninsula.  • ; : 

;  ;He  had.^rrivedSwithj^;teiQd?'9o  ¥^  trpwd  Wd'qui^t,! 
it  w4s  inaudiWe  to  the  Mii^  jupstaitsf ]  rothe^ia^,  >you 
be  sure  Miss  Amelia  would  never -Mve  jb^ePi^Q^  t>QWj^ 
<*ome  siftging  into:  ttoe/iroomiY  A$  it  ."W^^  tb^.6Weei/f 
little  voice  went  right  intp.thieviGaj>tain.'s,heeir^,  an^.Pe^ 
there.  When  she  held  out  iber  ;hMd  for  bllm  to  shake,  ht 
he  enveloped  it  in  his  own^  .he  paujsedi  .«Wid  thjc^ught^' \? 
is  it  possible — are  you  the  little  maid  I  ferQeimbey  in 
pink  frock,  tSuch;ja;rdaQrt)!tiine);iigp--^he  nightll  upset- 
punclirbowl,:  jiiiist^aftet  I'  was  gfczctt^;?  ^re ' you  i^he .1 
girl  that  -George..  Oslbctfnb ,  sai^i  IshOtld  i  marry-  .him?  WJi 
blooming  youhgrcceature  youriseem/and^jwhall  a  pcm 
rogue;  has  .got!"  AU  ithis,  he:  If  ftought^;  before;  fee .; 
Amelias  hand  into  bds,oi®n(aWia6  beflefcihisf  ic^kedrhai 

i)His  :hi3tbry>  since.  he'lefferalclM«)J,.'<i9tihtl>fi  v^ryiiTtjof 
Wheh  ive  have.  the.t>teiaMf4  <i>)l  m0eti9g.hin&/^igqii>,  ^hi 
mot*  fijly.iiaiirated,  hi^'J^elt^  I  .tWnk^l^^  ifldies^t^d  .^yflSGie 
for  anrih^pioufe  raariej.  oJ^;the.t;OOversa.ti0n  wth^  ^X  I 
Dcibbin,;thfejdesjpised  gcOcer^/Av^^  Al^fOft^^DobbifiirA 
man  Dobbin  was  Colonel  of  the  City  Light  H(;«rs^.. 
fuming  withjrjtiiliiitryauc<^\ii^^^  ^  ^-t^^hmm^ 
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Coioriel  Dobbin's  carpv  i»  Which  old  Mr.:  Osborne  himsetf 
was^but  an  indifferent '.corporal,  had  been  reviewed  by  the 
Sovesr^igft  and  the  Duke  .of -Yoifc  f :  and  the  colond  «n4 
aldemian  had  been  knighted.^  fHis  iSon  had  entered  th^ 
anR3r>;  and  young  Qsborhe,  followed  .presently,  in  the  gaxne 
legiment.  They  had  served  in.  the  West- Indies  and  in 
Canada,  Their  fegiment  had  just  cotoe  home;  and  the 
attact^imient  of  Dobbin  to  Geo]:ge:Osbom^  "was  as  warm  and 
gendrous^now  as  it  had  been  vdbienFthfi  tWo  were  schoolboys. 

So  ;  these  wtohy  people  sat  down '  to  dinner  presently. 
They.taikod  aboiit  war  and -glory, ! and  Boney  and  =  Lord 
WdUngtod;  andi.the.  dist!  Gazette.  : In  those  famous  days 
every  Gazette  had  a  viqtdry.  in  itj  and  the  two  gallaht  young 
oiea  Ionised  to :'siee  their  own  names  iA  the  glorious  list,  and 
cursed  their  unlucky  fate  to  bedon^  to  it  regiment  which  had 
bei^  Jaway  &om  the  chances  of:  honour.  Miss  Sharp  kindled 
widi  tUd  excking  taUt,'  but  Miss  Sedley  trembled  and  grew 
quite  feint  as  she  heard  it  Mr.  Jos  told  sevferal  of;  his  tigefr- 
hunling  istories ;:  finished  1^  on&.about  Mis&  Cutler  and 
Lance'  %he  Surgeon ;  helped  Rabecca  to  everything  on  the 
table;  and  himseif  gobbled  and.  diank  a  ^eat  deal. 

I^ciprangtd  open:  the.  dooV  for  the  ladies,  when  they 
retired^  with  the' most  kiMing  ghtce-'^nd  coming  back  to  the 
tad)kv  fill^  himself  budiperjadfterbuniper  o(  claret,  fwhidiL:he 
swail6wed  with  nervous  rapidity.  '  -     '  : 

'^fle's  primihg  himseHi?  OshMme  whisperfed  to  Dobbin, 
and  at  length,  the  hour  and  the/carriage  airived  for  YaUxl^lL 


I  KNOW  that  the  tune  I  am  piping  is  a  Very  mild  Qne.(ftlthougb 
then?  «u-^'some  terdfic  chapters  earning  :pi^esently),i  and  must 
bc^  the;  goodniaturedi  reader  tjo' remember,  that! we  are  only 
dsK^eursuig  at  present  about  a  .stockbroMst's.  fmEnily  in  Ru&s^VV 
Squire;  ;w5k).» are. taJciiig  .walks,^or  \\mtYvWBKi.  ^^^^^^ 
udking  and  making  love  as  people  do  \tv  cotatiftpcv  "^^^^sv^ 
miOimw  single  passionate:  aand  Niliorwi^t^uV/vwcv^^c^'^  "^S*  ^^"^ 
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the  progress  of  their  loves.  The  argument  stands  thi 
Osborne,  in  love  with  Amelia;  has  asked  an  old  frienc 
dinner  and  to  Vauxhall— JosSedley  is  in  love  with  Rebe 
Will  he  many  her?  That  is  the  great  subject  now  in  ha 
We  might  have  treated  this  siiject  in  the  genteel,  o 
the  romantic,  or  in  the  facetious  manner.  Suppose  we 
laid  the  scene  in  Grosvenor  Square,  with  the  very  & 
adventures — would  not  some  people  have  listened  ?  Sup{ 
we  had  shown  how  Lord  Joseph  Sedley  fell  in  love,  and 
Marquis  of  Osborne  became  attached  to  Lady  Amelia,  ^ 
the  full  consent  of  the  Duke,  hfer  noble  father :  or  instead 
the  supremely  genteel,  suppose  we  had  resorted  to  the  enti 
low,  and  described  what  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Sedl 
kitchen ;-— how  black  Sambo  was  in  love  with  the  cook 
indeed  he  was),  and  how  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  coj 
man  in  her  behalf;  how  the  knife-boy  was  caught  stealir 
cold  shoulder  of  mutton^  and  Miss  Sedle/s  new  /emmi 
chambre  refused  to  go  to  bed  without  a  wax  candle; — ^s 
incidents  might  be  made  to  provoke  much  delightful  laugh 
and  be  supposed  to  represent  Scenes  of  "life.":  Or  if,  on 
contrary,  we  had  taken  a  fancy  for  the  terrible,  and  m 
the  lover  of  the  ntw/emme  de  chambre  a  professional  burg 
who=  bursts  into  the  house  with  Us  band,  slaughters  bl 
Sambo  at  the  feet  of  his  tnaster,  and  carries  off  Amelia 
her  nightdress,  not  to  be  let  loose  again  till  the  third  volu 
we  should  easily  have  constructed  .a  tale  of  thrilling  inter 
through  f he  fiery  chapters  of  which  the  reader  should  hu 
panting.  But  my  readers  must  hope  for  no  such  romar 
only  a  homely  story,  and  must  be  content  with  a  chai 
about  Vauxhall,  which  is  so  short  that  it  scarce  deserves 
be  called  a  chapter  at  all.  And  ^yet  it  is  a  chapter,  an< 
very  important  one  too.  Are  not  there  little  chapters 
everybody's  life,  that  seem  to  be  nothing,  and  yet  affect 
the  rest  of  the  history  ?         , 

Let  us  then  step  into  the  coach  with  the  Russell  Squ 
party,  and  be  off  to  the  Gardens.  There  is  barely  ro 
between  Jos  and  Miss  Sharp,  who  are  on  the  front  s€ 
Mr.  Osborne  sitting  bodkin  opposite,  between  Captain  D 
bin  and  Ame\\2u 
Every  soul  in  the  coach  agreed,  \ksaX  oiv  \ba.t  night, 
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would  propose  to  make  Rebecca  Sharp  Mrs.  Sedley.  The 
parents  at  home  had  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  though, 
between  ourselves,  old  Mr.  Sedley  had  a  feeling  very  much 
akin  to  contempt  for  his  son.  He  said  he  was  vain,  selfish, 
lazy,  and  effeminate.  He  could  not  endure  his  airs  as  a  man 
of  fashion,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pompous  braggadocio 
stories.  "I  shall  leave  the  fellow  half  my  property,"  he 
aud ;  "  and  he  will  have,  besides,  plenty  of  his  own ;  but  as 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  you,  and  I,  and  his  sister  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  he  would  say  *  Good  Gad ! '  and  eat  his  dinner 
just  as  well  as  usual,  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  anxious 
about  him.  Let  him  marry  whom  he  likes.  It's  no  affair  of 
mine." 

Amelia^  on  the  other  hand,  as  became  a  young  woman  of 
her  prudence  and  temperament,  was  quite  enthusiastic  for 
the  match.  Once  or  twice  Jos  had  been  on  the  point  of 
saying  something  very  important  to  her,  to  which  she  was 
most  willing  to  lend  an  ear ;  but  the  fat  fellow  could  not  be 
brought  to  unbosom  himself  of  his  great  secret,  and  very 
much  to  his  sister's  disappointment  he  only  rid  himself  of  a 
laige  sigh,  and  turned  away. 

This  mystery  served  to  keep  Amelia's  gentle  bosom  in  a 
perpetual  flutter  of  excitement.  If  she  did  not  speak  with 
Rebecca  on  the  tender  subject,  she  compensated  hetself 
with  long  and  intimate  conversations  with  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
the  housekeeper,  who  dropped  some  hints  to  the  lady's- 
maid,  who  may  have  cursorily  mentioned  the  matter  to  the 
cook,  who  carried  the  news,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  all  the 
tradesmen,  so  that  Mr.  Jos's  marriage  was  now  talked  of  by 
a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  Russell  Square 
world. 

It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Sedley's  opinion  that  her  son 
would  demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist's 
daughter.  "  But,  lor'.  Ma'am,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
"we  was  only  grocers  when  we  married  Mr.  S.,  who  was 
a  stockbroker's  clerk,  and  we  hadn't  five  hundred  pounds 
among  us^  and  we're  rich  enough  noW."  And  Amelia  was 
entirely  of  this  opinion,  to  which,  gradually,  the  ^<^^- 
natured  Mrs.  Sedley  was  brought 

Mr.   Sedley  was  neutral.     "Let    3^^    taact^    "^^^"^  ^^ 


likfcs,".he  said;  **it*s  no  affair  of  none.  This  prl,  ha»  nc 
fortxine ;  no  move  had  :Mk«;  =  Sedley. l  She. 'seem*  good- 
humoured  and^clevei^ydfllid:  iidU  kedp  him  .in  order^  perl^aps. 
Better  she,  my  deai-^i^^n  iai  black  Mrs.  Sedley,  iand  a>  dozen 
of!  mahogany  gwindchildrfen;":        ^    1  ■ 

:  So  tjiat  ieverything  «eemed  tof  sihile  upoh 'Rebecca*«^  for* 
tunes* . !  S\ie  toQk ;  Jois'fi  arm^  as  a  =  matter ^  of  «our$^,  on-  going 
to  ^dinner;  sheihiatd\iate  t)y  himon'-the:hlox  of  his  open idstf* 
riagC'  (a. most  4remend6ii&i " buoH *■  he  i«ras^  as  he  sati  therd, 
serene,  in  state;:  :dri\img)  his  gi6yi)^  and  tiioiigh  nobody  said 
a  word  on  {the » subject  xifS  the  mairriaie,'  everybody  seemed 
to  underst^id  it/  All  she  wanted  was  the  proposal,  and 
ah  !  how  Rebecca  now  felt  the  want  of  a  mother  ! — i  xiear, 
tender  mother,  who  would  have  managed  the  business  in  ten 
minutes,  and^  in  thq  ■■  course  of  a  little  delicate  confidential 
conversation,  . would  have  extracted  the  interesting  avowal 
from  the  ibashful  lips  of  the  young  niani  :    .j  - 

Such  Uras  the  state  6f  afl^irs Jels^  the  carriage  crossed  We$^ 
minstjer  Bridge.  '  i  • 

The  party  was  landed  at  tii6  Royal  Gardens  ki  due  time 
As  the  majestic  Jos  stepped  out  .of  the  creaking  vehicle  the 
crowd  gave  a  cheer  fo^  the  fat  ^endeknan,  who  bltwhed  and 
iboked  veryibig  arid  mighly,  as  he  walked  away  with  Rebecca 
imder  his  iarm.  -  Geoi^  of  cpurse;;  took  charge  of.  Amelia. 
S^'  looked  as  happy  as^a  Tose^tree  in  sunshine.:  i 

^Isayi  Dobbm,??'  says  George,  **just  look  to  the  shawls 
and  thingsy  lihere*5  a  good  fellow."  And  so  while  he  paired 
off  with  Mi^jiSedley,  and  Jos  squeezed '  through  the.  gate 
into  the  Gardens  with  Rebecca  at  his  5 liide,  honest- I>obbiil 
contehteki  hiAself  by  giving  an  arm  to:  the  shawls,  and  by 
paying  at  the  door  for  the  whole  party.  •'•■■.•.■  • 

He  walked  very  modestly  behind  .them.     He.  was  i hot 

wiMing  to:£pdil  sport.    About  Rebecca  and  Jos-he  did  not 

care:ia  ifigi     But;  he  thoyghfAixielia  worthy  even,  of  .tb' 

brilliant.  George  Osbome^i  and  as  the  isaw  that  good-lookir 

ample'  threading  the:  viBitikB  6o  the!  girF^ .  delight  ahd  wonde 

h&-  waJtcb^d  hd:  afttess:  happiness >  with  a.  sort:  of  father! 

pleasure^     Fetiuupahe  feiithat  tie  wouldr have. .liked  tO'hM 

something  on   his  own  arm  besides  a  sVvmA.  IjJcfei ^^wto 

^^^ghed  at  /seeing   the  .^awky  young  ofEycet ;  oarrjw^^xfei 
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female  burthen);  but  William  Dobbin"  was  very  little  ad- 
dbted  to  selfish  calculation  at  all,  and  iso  long  as  his  friend 
was  enjoying  himself,  how  should  he 'be  discontented.?;  And 
the: truth  is;  that^of  all  the  ddights  of  the  Gardens;  of  the 
hundred  thoii^nd  axfra  lamps;-  which  were  always  lighted'; 
the-  fiddlers  in  ce>cked-hats,'  who  played  ravishing  melodies 
under:  the  gilded  oockle-^shell  in  the  midst  of  the  Gardens ; 
thq  singers^  botki  of  comic,  and  sentimental  ballads,  who 
charkaed  the  ^ears  there ;  the  country  dances,'  formed  by 
bouncing  cockneys  and  cockneyesises,  and  executed  amidst 
jumping,  dumping,  and  =  laughter ;  the  signal  which  £Lh- 
Dounced  that  Madame  Saqui.was  about  to  niount  skyward  on 
a  slack  repe:  iascending  to  tHe  stars; -the  hermit  that  always 
satin  the  illuiiiinated  herAfiitage ; :  the  dark  walks,  so  favourable 
to  the  interviews  of  young:  lovers ;  the  pots  of  stout-  handed 
about  by  the  people  in  the  shabby,  old  liveries';  and  the 
twinkling  boaces,  in  which,  thte'  happy  feajsters  made-believe 
to 'eat  slices  of  almost  invisible  hkm;— of  all  these  things, 
and- i  of  the  gentle  Simpson,  that  kinid  smiling  idiot,  who,  I 
daresay,  pfesiaed^ven  then  over  the  place— -Captain  WilUam 
Dobbpln  did  riiot  take  the  sligbtek  notice.  J    '    ■ 

Hd  GRrribd' about  Amelia?s  white  cashmere  shawl,  and 
having  attebded :  under  the  gilt  cockle-shell,  while  Mrs. 
Salmon  pexformed  the  Satt^  of  Borodino  (a  savage,  cantata 
against  the  Corsican:  upstart,  who  hid  lirtiely  met  with  his 
Russian  reverses)^Mr.  Dobbin  tried  to  htnh  it  as  he  walked 
away,  axKl  found  he  was  htnnming'-^the  tune .  'Which  Amelia 
Sedley'sang  oh  the  stairs  as  Bhe^cftme  down  to  dinne)?. 

Hfe  burst  out  laughing  at  /huHself;'  ifor  the  truth,  is,  he 
CDokli  sing  no  better  than  ah  ioivL'      .= 

It .  is  to  be ;  Understood,  as  ^a  matter  •  of  course^  that  our 
young  people,  being  in  parties  of  two  and  two,  made  the 
most  solemn  promises  to  keep  i  tbgether  during  the  evening, 
aad- separated  in  ten  miniites  afterwards.'  Parties  at  Vaux- 
hall  always  -  did  sepamte,  but  ;^was  only  to  nleet  agaiii  ■  at 
snpper^ime,- ifrheh  they  could  talk 'bf  their  mutual  adven- 
tiuesiA^the'intferVal;-"- =■    '  .;■      ■.'■.■.:■■''   ■>■»■■    ?■•      .      .    .    .^ 

.  Whatf  were  the.  adventures  :  o§  Mr,  Os\iX5rw^.  "at^  V^^'s* 
Ami^f    That  is  a  secret;    But  be  sute  Vbi  \Jcv\&— ^e^  ^«« 
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perfectly  happy,  and  correct  in  their  behaviour;  and  as  th 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  together  any  time  the 
fifteen  years,  their  tiU-itrtUe  offered  no  particular  novelty. 

But  when  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  and  her  stout  compani 
lost  themselves  in  a  solitary  walk,  in  which  there  were  r 
above  five  score  more  of  couples  similarly  straying^  they  be 
felt  that  the  situation  was  extremely  tender  and  critical^  a 
now  or  never  was  the  moment,  Miss  Sharp  thought,  to  pi 
voke  that  declaration  which  was  trembling  on  the  timid  li 
of  Mr.  Sedley*  They  had  previously. been  to  the  panorama 
Moscow,  where  a  rude  fellow,  treading  on  Miss  Sharp's  fb 
caused  her  to  fall  back  with  a  little  shriek  into  the  arms 
Mr.  Sedley ;  and  this  little  incident  increased  the  tendenw 
and  confidence  of  that  gentleman  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
told  her  several  of  his  fevourite  Indian  stories  over  again  f< 
at  least,  the  sixth  time. 

"  How  X  should  like  to  see  India ! "  said  Rebecca-     . 

"  Should  you  ? "  said  Joseph,  with  a  most  killing  tendt 
ness;  and  was  no  doubt  about,  to  follow  up  this  artful  int< 
rogatory  by  a  question  still  more  tender  (for  he  puffed  ai 
panted  a  great  deal,  and  Rebecca's  hand,  which  was  pkc 
near  his  heart,  cbuld  count  the  feverish  pulsations  of  th 
organ),  when,  oh,  provoking !  the  bell  rang  for  the  fireworl 
and,  a  great  scuffling  and  rtmning  taking  place,  these  intere 
ing  lovers  were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  stream  of  people. 

Captain  Dobbin  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  the  pai 
at  supper — ^ajs,  in  truth,  he  found  the  Vauxhall  amusemei 
not  particularly  lively— tut  he  paraded  twice  before  the  b 
where  the  now  united  couples.were  met,  and  nobody  took  a 
notice  of  him.  Covers  were  laid  for  four.  The  mated  pa 
were  prattling  away  quite  happily,  and  Dobbin  knew  he  w 
as  clean  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never  existed  in  this  world. 

"I  should  only  be  de  tropy  said  the  Captain,  looking 
them  rather  wistfully.  "  Td-  best  go  and  talk  to  the  hermi 
— and  so  he  strolled  off  out  of  the  hum  of  men,,  and  noii 
and  clatter  of  the  banquet,  into  the  dark  walk,  iat  the  end 
which  lived  that  well-known  pasteboard  Solitary.  It  wasi 
very  good  fun  for  Dobbin — and,  indeed,  to  be  alone 
Vauxhall,  I  have  found,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  o 
of  the  most  dismal  sports  ever  entered  into  bv  a  bachelor. 
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The  two  couples  were  perfectly  happy  then  in  their  box, 
where  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  conversation  took 
pbce.  JOs  was  in  his  glory,  ordering  about  the  waiters 
with  great  majesty.  He  made  the  salad;  and  imcorked 
the  champagne;  and  carved  the  chickens;  and  ate  and 
drank  the  greater  part  of  the  refreshments  on  the  tables. 
Finally,,  he  insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  of  rack  punch ;  every- 
body bad  rack  punch  at  VauxteJl.     "  Waiter,  rack  punch ! " 

lliat  bowl  of  rack  punch  was  the  cause  of  all  this  history. 
And  why  not  a  bowl  of  rack  pundi  as  well  as  any  other 
caus^?  Was  not  a  bowl  of  prussic  add  the  cause  of  Fair 
Rosamond's  retiring,  from  the  worid?  Was  not  a  bowl  of 
wine  the  cause  of  the  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or,  at 
least;  does  not  Dr.  Lempriere  say  so? — so  did  this  bowl  of 
rack  punch  influence  the  fates  of  all  the  principal  characters 
m  this  **  Novel  without  a  Hero,"  which  we  are  now  relating. 
It  influenced  their  life,  although  most  of  them  did  not  taste 
a  drop  of  iL 

The  young  ladies  did  not  drink  it ;  Osborne  did  not  like 
it;  and  the  consequence  was  that  Jos,  that  fat  gourmand, 
drank  up  the  whole  contents  of  the  bowl:  and  the  conse- 
(juenoe  of  his  drinking  up  the  whole  contents  of  the  bowl 
was^  a  liveliness  which  at  first  was  astonishing,  and  then 
became  almost  pamful ;  for  he  talked  and  laughed  so  loud 
as  to  bring  scores  of  listeners  round  the  box,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  inno<ient  party  within  it;  and,  volunteering 
to  sing  a  song  (which  he  did  in  that  maudlin  high  key  pecu- 
liar to  gentlemen  in-  an  inebriated  state),  he  almost  drew  away 
the  audience  who  were  gathered  round  the  musicians  ih'  the 
gilt  scbllop^shell,  and  received  from  his  hearers  a  great  deal 
of  applause;  - 

"Brayvo,  Fat  unl"  said  one;  "Angcore,  Daniel  Lam- 
bert !^  said  another;.  "What  a  figure  for  the  tight-^rope ! " 
exclaimed  another  wag,  to  the  inexpressible  alarm  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  great  anger  of  Mr.  Osborne. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Jos,  let  us  get  up  and  go  I"  cried 
that  gentleman,  iand  the  young  women  rose. 

"  Stop,  my  dearest '  diddle-diddletdarling,"  shouted  V«^ 
now  as  bold  as  a*  lion,  and  clas][nng  M.\s&  "B^'^^ofccsa.  ^^v^^ 
the  waist     itefaecca  started,  but  she  covAd  t\o\.  %^x  ^^^ 
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J:ier  hand  :The.lau^ep  (MitaideTedoubled.iJ' jD$>'c6rttttw 
io  drimk^  ta  make  love^iknd  iboisihg;  >and,'>^kmg>i^d^ 
ing  his  gyssigraesfi^iyitdiusaudiencei  dsaManrged'^lI  c^m 
to:cxMiiejin»aaftd  tikdia  sdOTe'bfidsptt  »'n  j.-.-^j    rj: 

■  Mn?0^orne  -^asl  jwfet  tanl  the'paint  of  kn(K?ki(igi^dQwn 
gehtlemaii  inotGrppboojli^iHio  pifopbsed  to  take  ladVAlit^i^- 

wheitiby  ittiegreabesfc^odllodcia  ^dntlemat^  elf  tha^mme 
DobbHiy-'vrhoJfhdid  iDeesi^vai&bi^  alxmtTtheGkrdens^  ^teb^ 
up  to  the: box.  M  .^Beo^'yop  fboiB  1^  sswdfithas^gfeiltlettian^ 
■shduMeriag;  offia  5grBat:>hainb(e^oo£>thd  crow^  whW  vaiifehi 
prefeenlily:.b6fiare.ifife  cSckedshatiand  fiferjCe^appeaikiie^^iA-ai 
he. entered  Ihai box  m^afitostaghaiedsriate*'      :'-»  orli    >rf 

!*/Gdodr:H:edyei»^T)obb«,  -wh©x;ei  J^i^z/tf^  ^o^ 
htorne  saad,iseking(^he^l^<oa2^!))nntei)dfeha  fhwfriptit 

ggnsov^^ndhuddliiag.  up  (Amelia  m  it  •  ^Mska  f&atkkYf  mef\ 
and.  take  diiarge  ofe  Josiherey^iHwiatM  *take  "'this  ladics-^b^tl 
carriage."  -j.  i;  ^'  -' 

.  Joscwis'-ioriTisiEf^  to-: iht8Tferfe,"'.but -a ^anj^lerpmsih-'f^ 
psbome^i^.  fihgdr '  bet3^ :  hidx  ipuffivYg  t^back  intiO  >hi$'  s^  <agai 
and  thetteiitenarit'^afe  eriabJedto  iremovethe^ladi^sjn  safet 
Jos  kiss^d:hi&lieuid  'to  theia  asrthe)riretreate(^^a3id  Mccapp< 
ouli-t ".Blessiyoili I  tbiess  ycm  1!" v^Then^>smirMg^Q^i&nDo 
bin's  bandy  ajid;  weeping  in  ttiefnost  pitfful'  way,  hb  conficU 
tofthatigentlemaii  the  secret  ef  his  16\feB.  ffe^oteidcilh 
girl  :whQ;hadij(ust:gbne:6wt  jiii«[  had-  bmkertJhier  »1lcia^^] 
knewi:  he:  hj^\  by<;hflsrrdf»ducrt;»he  wcbld'^a^ 
morning-  at  St.  iGeor^efs^jHato^eri  Sqmaw.  ;f ihe^diknock  .up  ti 
Atchbishop  oi^ fiamtttrbnry/at'  Iiaittbetb3h*^e  woiiki;^  bjr  JiDv 
ind  have  ^hninrieadmdssr;  ahdfiacting  bn,  thishinfl;,  :Capta 
Dobbin  shrewdly  induced  him  to  leave  the  Gardensand  hast( 
to  Lanlibeth^P^laee^^and^  when  drice  outiof  :6hfe  ^tes|,'e)a^i 

pbsifed  hhnlsafdlyiathisijdgiiifes.  :   .;;:.•  ni'n;    [    "i: 

George  PfebOTn^  ;C(Df|duffltedi  the  girte'  honie  in  safety ;  ^  a^ 

when  the  door  waaielased  npon  them^aoddas  he  walked  acie 

Russ€iUSqadre,laug1hBdsbia9tx>a^<Nna)shthewiatchin^      Att 

Jia . Jooked)  vifjri  nieftflly^:at: -bcb  ftiend,r:a$f  thef iwieht  iupstati 

^nd  kissed  her,  iabd  wedt  tOi  be(J/wittout  asvy'imbie>  taiidtti^. 
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V  .^He  nrast  propose  to-'Bidrrbw,'*  thought  Rebsoca.  "  -"He 
oalieii  me  ha  sduTIs  dariihgfbtir  times;  he  scjueeeed  rtiyliand 
Bi:;Amelia's  presdnee.  He  mufet  propose  tomorrow  .'^  And 
so  thought  Amelia,  too.  And  J  <iaresayihe  thought  <>f  the 
dress  she- was /tis:' wear 'as  bridesmaid,  and  of  the'fntfeents 
smirch  ibe  shoild>!bak8  fo  her  niceHttle  sisterln-law,  and'  of 
r  subsequent  ceremony  in  which  ^ef  herself  might  play  a 
principal  part,  eid,  isbd  etc.,  tod -fttc,  lind"  etc' "  .  '^ 
■  O'igi^orant  young  creatures  t  Hsow  littlfe  do  yoti  know  the 
effect  of  rack  puncth.!'  What  is  tbe  raclc  in  the  punch,  at 
ni^lrt,  tbittie  rack  in  thehead  of  al  morning!*  ■  To  =thi6  truth 
I  can  Touch  as  a  man ;  there  is  no  Headadh^  in  the  wofld 
13D6f  ihat  caused  by  VlauxhaH  punch.  Thh>u^  the  lapse  of 
twenty  yearsj  I  dan  rewrember  the  consequence  of  two  glasses ! 
—two  wine  glasses ! — but  two,  upon  the  Hondur^of  a  getillie- 
inrfn;.  and  "Joseph.  Sedley,  who  had  ^ii^r  *domJ)Iaint,^'  had 
swallowed  at  least  a  quart"  of  the-  abdrtiinabfe  mixture. 

Thart::  nextj  moriiinj,  which  Rebecca  thoiight  wa^s  to  dawn 
vpan  Her  fortune;  fourfd  Sedley •  groahirig  in  agonies  which  the 
pen  refuses  to  describe.  Soda-Vater  was  not  invented  yet. 
Soiatt'ijeer— jWII  it  be  tielicv^P^wa*  the  -otilv  drmk  with 
whidr"  unhappy  gentlemen  soothed  the  fevef  of  their  previous 
mght^.  potation. '  With  this  mild  'Jb^vewtge  befoi^e  himj^  George 
Osborne  fourrf  the  ej^GcJlector  of  Bo^fey  Wdlkh  groaning 
on  the  sofa  at  his.  lodgings.  Dobbin  was  already  in  the 
BOQHi,.  good-naturedly  tending"  his  patic^itofttie  night  before. 
The  twQ  officers,  looking  at  the  prostrate  bacchanalian,  and 
askance  at  eadiotheiv  exchanged-  tfee  most  frightful  sympa- 
theticgrins*  Even  Sedley's Valet^  the  triost'iolemn  arid  correct 
of  gei^emen;  with  the  muteness  and  gravity'of  an  undertaker, 
could  hardly  keep  his  countenance  in  order,  ds  h^  Idoked  at 
his  imfortunate  master. 

**Mr.  Sedifey  Jwas  xmcoirhmfon  wild  last  night,  sir,**  he  whis- 
pered-in-confidenceto^  Osborne,  as  the  litter  mounted"  the 
stair.  **He  wanted  td  fight  ttiei  ^ackn^y^oAchiWan,  sir.  The 
Capting^waS' obliged  to  teing  him  upstairs  in  his  liarms  like 
a  babby:"  A  ihomentarj^  smiife'  fllcWered  ov^Sjf  Mr;  Brush's 
features  as  he  spoke;  instantly;  however,  they'  teK^^^ '"^^ 
thirir  i^uarurrfathomable'dalm;  as^e  fl\\tt%'<>^TV>iN\^^xscHSs\% 
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"  How  are  you,  Sedley  ?  "  that  young  wag  began,  after  sui 
veying  his  victim.  "  No  bones  broke  ?  There's  a  hackne] 
coachman  downstairs  with  a  black  eye,  and  a  tied-iip  heac 
vowing  he'll  have  the  law  of  you." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean, — law  ?  "  Sedley  faintly  asked. 

"  For  thrashing  him  test  night-rididn't  he,  Dobbin  ?  Yo 
hit  out,  sir,  like  Molyneux.  The  watchman  says  he  neve 
saw  a  fellow  go  down  so  straight.     Ask  Dobbin." 

"You  did  have  a  round  with  the  coachman,"  Captai 
Dobbin  said,  "  and  showed  plenty  of  fight  too." 

"  And  that  fellow  with  die  white  coat  at  Vauxhall !  Ho^ 
Jos  drove  at  him !  How  the  women  screamed !  By  Jov( 
sir,  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  you.  I  thought  you  civilian 
had  no  pluck;  but  /V/  never  get  in  your  way  when  you  ar 
in  your  cups,  Jos." 

"  I  believe  Tm  very  tetrrible,  when  I'm  roused,"  ejaculate 
Jos  from  the  sofa,  and  made  a  grimace  so  dreary  and  hid 
crous,  that  the  Captain's  politeness  could  restrain  him  n 
longer,  and  he  and  Osborne  fired  off  a  ringing  volley  c 
laughter.  •  . 

Osborne  pursued  his  advantage  pitilessly.  He  thought  Jo 
a  milksop.  He  had  beert  revolving  Jn  his  mind  the  marxiagc 
question  pending  betweai.Jbs  and  Rdbecca,  and  was  nc 
over  well  pleased  that  a  member  of  a  (iamily  into  which  h< 
George  Osborne,  of  the — th,  was  going  to  marry,  should 
make  a  mesalliance  with  a  litde  nobody — a  little  upstai 
govemefiis.  "  You  hit,  you  poor  old  fellow ! "  said  Osborne 
"  You  terrible !  Why,  man,  you  couldn't  stand — ^you  mad 
everybody  laugh  in.  the  Gardens,  though  you  were  cryin; 
yourself.  You  were  Hiaudlioj  Jos*  Dont  you  remembe 
singing  a  song?" 

"  A  what  ?  "  Jos  asked. 

"A  sentimental  song,. and  calling  Rosa,  Rebecca,  what' 
her  name,  Amelia's  little  friend — your  dearest  diddle-diddle 
darling  ? "  And  this  ruthless  young  fellow,  seizing  hold  c 
Dobbm's  hand,. acted  over  the  scierte,  to  the  horror  of  th 
original  performer,  and  in  spite  of  Dobbin's  good*natuie< 
entreaties  to  him  to  have  mercy;  . 

"Wh^  should  I  spare  him?"  Qsbome  said  to  his  friend' 
remonstrances,  when  they  qi|itted»  tb^.kweilld^  leaving. hie 
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onder  the  hands  of  Doctor  Gollop.  "  What  the  deuce  right 
has  he  to  give  himself  his  patronizing  airs,  and  make  fools  of 
us  at  Vauxhdl  ?  Who's  this  little  schoolgirl  that  is  ogling 
and  making  love  to  him?  Hang  it,  the  family's  low  enough 
already,  without  her.  A  governess  is  all  very  well,  but  I'd 
mthei.  have  a  lady  for  my  sister*in4aw.  I'm  a  liberal  man ; 
but  I've  proper  pride,  and  know  my  own  station:  let  her 
know  hers.  And  I'll  take  down  that. great  hectoring  Nabob, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  made  a  greater  fool  than  he  is. 
That's  why  I  told  him  to  look  out,  lest  she  brought  an  action 
against  him." 

"I  suppose  you  know  best,"  Dobbin  said,  though  rather 
dubiously.  "  You  always  were  a  Tory,  and  your  family's  one 
of  the  oldest  in  England.     But " 

"Come  and  see  the  girls,  and  make  love  to  Miss  Sharp 
yourself,'?  the  lieutenant  here  interrupted  his  friend;  but 
Captain  Dobbin  declined  to  join  Osborne  in  his  daily  visit 
to  the  youkig  ladies  in  Russell  Squ^e. 

As. George  walked  down  Southampton  Row,  from  Holbom, 
he  laughed  as  he  saw,  at  the  Sedley  mansion,  in  two  different 
stories,  two  heads  on  the  look-out. 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Amelia,  in  the  drawing-room  balcony, 
was  looking  very  eagerly  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Square,  whore  Mr. ,  Osborne  dwelt,  on  the  watch  for  the 
lieutenant  himself ;  and  Miss  Sharp,  from  her  little. bedroom 
on  the  second  floor,  was  in  obseiration  .until  Mr.  .Joseph's 
great  form  should  heave  in  sight.  .      . 

"Sister  Anne  is  on  the  watch-tower,"  said  he  to  Amelia, 
^'but  there's  nobody  coming;"  and  laughing  and  enjoying 
the  joke  hugely,  he  described  in  the  most  ludicrous  terms  to 
Miss  Sedley  the  dismal  condition  of  her  brother. 

"  I  think  it's  very  cruel  of  you  to  laugh,  Geoige,"  she  said, 
looking  particularly  unhappy;  but  George  only  laughed 
the  more  at  her  piteous  and  discomfited  mien,  persisting 
in  thinking  the  joke  a  most  diverting  one,  and  when 
Miss  Sharp  came  downstairs,  bantered  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  liveliness  upon  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  the  fat 
civilian. 

"  O  Miss  Sharp !  if  you  could  bat  see  \&a\  xJkv^  ^slcstoccss^"* 
he  said-r-^moani^  in  his  flowered  die&«B%-%>o^«n\---'^^'^«s^ 
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oii,,hi&  scft> ;  if: ymi  Mioh\d.(\i\ii )hiive  seen  hind  idlingJout^hiB 
ttongue*to:4GiDilbpjtl3HBi«p^heoaiyif?i  r.in  Vv.tr/  =  '  /;,:.  oi  •.;.!  ^:  ■• 
,j:^16ee<^whoQiHf';sakl':Mssiflhari^    is'o.-iV/     •;'•,.'•/.■.'/  j...  ..-. 

"Whom?  Ohi  >vdibn?i? -^.Ci^tafiivfifcbbm^  of  cburse^i'to 
whonn'-we'wer^aU  so. attentive,' 'byi^the  way^last  nighft.":!.;  /:  . 
.  iitfWe  TOcfci  veary iunldnd to iiiBa,"  Emmy  i^id,  blushih^ .very 
much. :  f M-^i  quite  foigot  hirni"!        •"  '  i  /  i   ; . 

.  .  "DF.cpuis6  ybUidid,*  "iriedOsbo^  on  therlaogte 

"One  can't  be  xUavap^  /thinfcing.abdut  Dobbin,  you  ^knbwy 
Amelia*     Can  onie^  Mi^  Stlaap?"*?  :  ;  ; 

"Except  when  he  overset  the  glass  of  wine. at'  dinner^" 
Miss  Sharp  said,  TOth  a  liaiighty  air  and  a  tossof  ;the  head, 
"I  never  ;gaye  the  existence  of  Caotain  Dobbin  one  single 
moment's  consideration."  ..  .  :      • 

.  "  V^y  good,  Miss  Sharp^  i^il  tell  Jiiiri,*''  Osborne  said ;  and 
as  he  ispokife  Missi  Sharp  'began -to  hoviea  feeling .  of  distxnst 
aind  hatiisd  '.  tbwanis ;  ^tiis  /youiig'  officer,'  which  be  ivas  quite 
unconscious  of  having  inspifed.'  ";^  is  to  malcB.fiin  of.me, 
is  he ?  "  ithought  iLebecQa.i . •  '"-Has :  heijbeen ; laughing  about 
me  .16  Josephi?;  ,  Has  he  frigjitened  him  ? ■  Perhaps  he . won!t 
come."  A  film  passed  over  hier  ieyes,  and  her  heart  beat 
quite Iquiafc. •   :  •..  ■.•.•'i.i!.'  w'    ■   '-'.        .  :     . 

.?*  You^re.^abfa]re'iJ<^ing,"^said  she^: smiling  as  inr© 
she  oould»'Ji:v^  Joke^^uv^^  Mr.  Geokgef;  diere's  i  nobody  :tb 
defecMi  ■  Me,^:  i  And  rGeorge  Qsbortfe,!  as-  she  walked  anvay—i 
and  Anielid^obked  reprovingly  at.him'<i—idd}!sohie  little  manly 
compunction  for  having  inflic^ed-aniyxninecBiBary  unkihdness 
upon  this  helplbsS'  crq^Uuc^i;!  ^' My  idieaFest  Amelia,?  said  he, 
^'ryou  are:  too  ^ood+*+'tob. :  kind.  You  don -t'  know  the  *  world 
I.>  do.  lAnd  -i  ydnt  ^ttie  ^&f]end :  MEss  Sharp  .must  learn!  hef 
station."        .     i     -  .7 

■♦*^DoH't  you  think  Jos  willi — r-J"  '  i 

■  *^Upon  my  word^-my.dear,  I  66a^t  know.  He  mayv  <d 
m£^^  not  Vm  not  his  master.  I  only  know  he  is  a  vwiy 
foolish  vain  fellow,  and /put  my.  dear  litde  girl  into  la/.  very 
painful  arid  avdcward  position  last  night  My  dearest  diddk^ 
diddleKdarlingit"::  Hetwas  off  laughing  again;  and  he  did>!t 
so  drolly  that  Emmy  laughed  too.  ::  /i:^ 

Ail  that<i<ky!j6s  never  oaine.^  i:But  Ktj\fiaai  \«A  xvx^  f»« 
^^K^ut  this::  fot.  tia^  little  schemet  toi  actaaWY  ^ecv\.  ^a:y.^ 
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pilg^.  Mk'^-TSambo';i  a&d&de<ampv  to  Mr.'  Jdseph'is  lodgings; 
toaski&tf  3ome  b(>ok  he!  had  proniused,  ahd  how  he  w£ts  'y  and 
the  r^K]y  tkrough  Jos's  Brno,  Mr.  BrMi,  was,  that  hts  mastex 
was  ill  in  bed,  and  had  just  had  the  doctor  with  him.  He 
must  cpmcto-mbnow,  she  thought;  .but  she  never  had  the 
courage.toqptek  a.  wokd  on.the  subject  t6  Rebecca;  nor  dk] 
that  ;ouQg-  woman  bersdf  alhade  to  it  in  sunif  way  dtiring:  the 
whole  gvening  after.  1^  night  at  VanxhalL  .   . 

Tb^  next  dayi  howeTer,,as  the  t*ro  yoting:  ladies  sate-  on 
the.:sOfa,  preteadingto  iNtoricyOr  to  write  letters,  or  to  read 
npyel^^SadQbo  plrxbe:  into  the  room  with,  his  usual' engaging 
grin>  Vitfi;  a  packet  junder.iiisan»>»nd  a  Bote  oh  a  tray, 
"Note  frOfaMn  Jos,  Miss,"  says.  Sainbo.  • 
. .  How .  Aiotiia  tremkfed  2» .  she  opezied  dt  i      : 

So  itTftn-rr:  ..   '..'•■'• 

"  Dear  Amelia, — I  send  you  the  Orphan  of  the  Forest: 
I  w^.' too-  ill.  to  eome.  yesterday.  I  leave  town  =  to-day  for 
Cheltenham.  Pray  excuse  inie,  if  you  c^  to  the  amiable 
Miss-Sli^iPi  fot :  my  conidtct  at  Viauxhall,  and  entreat  h^  to 
pardon  and  forget  every  word .  I  iihagr  have  uttered  when 
eicited: byl.thftt  fatal !  supper.,  j  As  soon  ai^  I  have  recovered, 
for  my.fegiltb  is  very  much'sfaaken,:!  'shall  goto  Scotland  for 
some  morttba>  and  fcm      .  .  .  !    "Truly  yoms, 

:    ,;;:-  '•  •:.    .-.  i":  ■•       .:■:■■  "    "  JOS..  SeDLBY." 

It  iw^ : the  .d^ath'-warronJL  - :  AH  wfcs  over. .  ■ ;  Amelia,  did'  iiot 
dare  to  look  at  Rebecca's  pale  ftce  and  burning  eyes;  but 
she  dropped  tfee  letter  info  her  friend's  lap;  andgotup/and 
went  upstairs  tOiher  hxttiViairidctied  her  little  heart  out, 

Blenkii[)«opj  the  teusekjeeper,  there  sought  hef  presently 
with ;  consolation,  on  whose  shoulder  Amelia  M'ept  confiden- 
ti$Uy,  :and:Bdieved  herself  a  good. deal  ** Don't  take  on^ 
Miss.  I  didn't  like  to  fell  you.  Biit  none  of  us  in  the  house 
hare  liked  hier  except  at  ftist  = .  I  sbr  hier  with  my  o^-n-  eyes 
readil^g  fflmi  Mais . letters.  Pinniar  isays  she'd  always  about 
yotir:tri*kie!-bbx  Imd  .drawers,  abd  ;ei?erybody*i5' drawers,  and 
she's  sure  she's  -put  yoiur  whiti^iibbmg  int6  hei^  box.**     >  < 

'**  I  gavji  if  h«ar;  Iganreiit  her,!'  Amblia  said. 

>S«jfc:tto  didj)ot:ilter  Mrs.  jaier^r\^op'a  -o^vcvvoxv  o\  >sR3S5 
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Sharp.  "I  don't  tni&t  them,  governesses,  Pinner,**  she  jfe- 
marked  to  the  maid.  :^*They  give  themselves  the  hairs  and 
hupstarts  of  ladies,  aiul  their  wages  is  ho  better  than 'you 
nor  me."  ' 

It  now  became  clear  to  every  soul  in  the  house,  except 
poor  Amelia^  that  Rebecca  should  take  her  departure,  and 
high  and  low  (always  with  the  one  exception)  agreed  that 
that  event  should  take  place  as  speecfily  as  possible.  Our 
good  child  ransacked  sAl  heir  drawers,  cupboards,  reticules, 
and  gimcrack  boxes — ^passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus^ 
tags,  bobbins,  laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fallals, — selecting  this 
thing  and  that  and  the  other,  to  make  a  little  heap  for  Rebecca. 
And  going  to  her  Papa,  that. generous  British  merchant,  who 
had  promised  to  give  her  as  many  guineas  as  she  was  years 
old — she  begged  the  old  gentleman  to  give  the  money  to 
dear  Rebecca,  who  must  want  it,  while  she  lacked  for  no- 
thing. . 

She  even  made  George  Osborne,  contribute,  and  nothing 
loth  (for  he  was  as  free-handed  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the 
army),  he  went  to  Bond  Street,  and  i  bought  the  best  hat  and 
spehcer  that  money  could  buy,    .',   v  / 

"That's  George's  present  to -yw,;  Rebcicca,  dear,"  said 
Amelia,  quite  proud  of  the  bandbox i conveying  these,  gifts. 
"  What  a  taste  he  has !     There's  nobody  like  himi" 

"  Nobody,"  Rebecca  answered  "  How  thankful  I  am  tc 
him ! "  She  was  thinking  in  her  heart,  "  It  was  George 
Osborne  who  prevented  riiy.  marriage."  And  she  loved 
George  Osborne  accordingly. 

She  made  her  preparations  fc^'  departure  with  great  equa- 
nimity; and  accepted  iall  the.  kind  little  Amelia^  presents, 
after  just  the  proper  degree,  of  hesitation  and  reluctance. 
She  vowed  eternal  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  of  course;  biit 
did  not  intrude  herself  upon  that  good  lady  too  much,  who 
was  embarrassed,  and  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  her.  She 
kissed  Mr.  Sedle/s  Jaand,  when  he  presented  her  with  the 
purse ;  and  asked  permission  l!o  consider  hiiii  for  the  future 
as  her  kind,  kind  friakl  .and  protector.  Her  behaviour  was 
so  affecting  that  he  was  going"  to  write  hqr  a  cheque  for 
twenty  pounds  more;  but  he  riestrained'  his  feelings:  the 
carnage  was  in  waiting  to  take  hita  to  diiiner,^so  he  tripped 
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away  with  a  "God  bless  you,  my  dear;  always  come  here 
when  you  come  to  town,  you  know. — Drive  to  tho  Mansion 
Houses  James." 

Finally  came  the  parting  with  Miss  Amelia,  over  which 
picture  I  intend  to  throw  a  veil  But  after  a  scene  in  which 
one  person  was  in  earnest,  and  the  other  a  perfect  performer 
•-after  the  tenderest  caresses,  the  most  pathetic  tears,  the 
smelling-bottle,  and  some  of  the  very  best  feelings  of  the 
heart,  had  been  called  into  requisition — Rebecca  and  Amelia 
parted,  the  former  vowing  to  love  her  friend  for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CRAWLEY  OF. QUEEN'S  CRAWLEY. 

Among  the  most  respected  of  the  names  beginning  in  C, 
which  the  Court  Gttide  contained  in  the  year  18 — ^  was  that 
of  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt,  Baronet,  Great  Gaunt  Street,  and 
Queen'd  Crawley^  Hants^  This  honourable  name  had  figured 
constantly  also  in  the  Parliamentary  list  for  many  years,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  a  number  of  other  worthy  gentlemen 
who  sat  in  turns  for  the  borough. 

It  is  related,  with  regard  to  the  borough  of  Queen's  Craw- 
ley, that  Queeh  Elizabeth,  in  one  of  her  progresses,  stopping 
at  Crawley  to  breakfast^  was  do  delighted  with  some  remark- 
ably fine  Hampshire  beer  which  was  then  presented  to  her  by 
the  Crawley  of  the  day  (a  handsome  gentleman  with  a  trim 
beard  and  a  good  l^),  that  she  forthwith  erected  Crawley 
i  into  a  borough  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament ;  and  the 
place,  ftx)m  the  day  of  that  illustrious  visit,  took  the  name  of 
I  Queen's  Crawley,  which  it  holds  up  to  the  present  moment, 
j  ^d  though,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  those  mutations  which 
.  age  produces  in  empires,  cities,  and  boroughs.  Queen's  Craw- 
i  Iqr  was  no  longer  so  populous  a  place  as  it  had  been  in 
'  (^ueen  Bess's- time — ^nay,was  come  down  to  that  condition 
of  borough  which  used  to  be  denominated  rotten — yet,  as 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  would  say  with  perfect  justice  in  his  ele^^Mc^ 
way,  "  Rotten !  be  hanged — it  produces  me  a  %oo^  ^^xa^^ 
hundred  ii^ear/^ 
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'  -  Slr^»Pitt  Crawfey :(Tmme)df ^afili€f \tfee'^eiat ' C6i«miM 
the  si:m^'^of=Wd{)ol^ei^Crawtey9^*if«e:Bfiff!««^  iTapeial 

Sealing-Wax  Office  in  the  reign  of  George  Ii;,-whe4  hem 
rmpbached:^  fcaif-pwAilatiM,  ab  wetr^i"^^reat  rnumber  of  roth 
honbstigentleme«nof  thte^  daffd'^  «ind  rWalpdteGMLWley^i 
asi-netai  isdarbBl);  be  siidj^;rfe)fori^.johTi  Cmurchiti^Clrawi^ 
nataedaftep'thd  JCfl^biraied  inilhaijr  conttuBrider'  of  the-teij 
ofIQUeen!;Aihn^.  i'^QPhe^fettiityirele  (which  hanggHilj^atQdJeet 
Gtuwl^y)  ifurthertti6te-  meriticnpiS)^  Oharles'  ^  Stuartp'  icftdi^w 
called  Barebbiies/CrawKfe)^ /s6not)f ^the  Crawlcjf\)f:>Jln?ie9n] 
First's  time ;  and  finally,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Crai^^eyy^wto' 
represented  as  the  foreground"  of"  the  picture  in  his  forkt 
beard  and  armour.  Qfit  of.hia,,w9.istcpat,  as  usual,  grows 
tree,  on  the  main  brdncheS  or  ^f err  the  above  illustrio 
names  are  }la^^^\^^)  -Qospr  ^  ]^y  ^,^&  mtme  :of  Sir  P 
Crawley,  Baronet  (the  subject  of  the  present  memoir),  a 
written  .that:  of!  has  brother,!  the  'Revirend^  Butcf  Crawit 
(the  grea^  Gommqneriwaslaiiidisgrace  when  the  'revefrer 
^entlematt  wdS!..bQi'nX;.ifi(2tor  offOaWltey-cam-Snaflbur,  ar 
6f  Taxjidus.  fotteri  rraiale  andnferakle  m^mbers'/of  th^  €ra^l 
fiamilyi  ^  .;';  ■  =  i  •"(  ■■•;'  /•:  .m  .;i;j;':  r;"i  vr't  :■!  >:•:.';  v.jr!i:J  .;•■ 
Sit  iBhlt  was  first  'maariedfitonGriiad^t  si  A/^  daughter"^ 
Mungo  Binkie,  Lord  Binkieyiajaid  oaiisirt,-iiil  consfeqruidnce, ( 
Mr.  Duhdasi  ^  Shellprouglit  him itlaro  .sons :  'Pjbty Jnamedifc 
$0!i]|»3ch  £^ter';his'%ther  :as  aftec:  thb  heai^di-dDfiaiaiyt^^ 
aittd  iRawidon^  Giwwley^^^bih  (the-  iPri^loe  of  i  Wales'^  v&ieii 
wham  Hisi  Majesty,  GedtgB;WI:fdi^  oocbpletdly.  rMaii 

years  after  hjer'lddyship?$]'dteiisfe,:. Sir-  Pitt  Jed?  tp'tha  fek 
Rosa,  dkilghtec  of  OJiffr^  6c  Daareotiy  iof/M^  by  whomrJ 

baki  trao  :daughtiiTs;!for  wlkoae. .benefit^. M»iBS)iR^bficica'  Sha 
was  now 'eti^agid4'>as'governefi^i  )jlti  will/ be  seen' thajt.tl 
young'  lad^^  waS(icoittef.in(I}©  a!  fariiily  M'.ftrry/gtatxt'd  cfonne 
tiioh^, '  afflid :  was  about Itoi  move  rih  a)  aaqd^  nlDre  ( dii^gini^ 
circle)  thaaiJt^tr.faimUd  bne  whiiah  she^hatdr^t  qbittqcb 

Russell ''Squfilrai    ^i.    tv-nKj   J;   >:?•-' •a;  ^    (?.    -I'l^-iol    r.r.    <■:-'    ■ 

She  had  rebery£d;heb  ondiers  to/jom  her  papilSf^  iri  ai  nc 
which  was wiitteiiD  upon- an! did  «ifivelope,  and:^*ich:contaiii( 
the  foliowihg'f words J^».''il'jq   cilb^  ■['>.  !.f-'.;v  v   :•/.•;.:;  ;:-  i  - 

^^S/r  Pitt  Crawley  begs  Miss  Sharp  and  b^g^^^.TnctyrJ 
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■-  here  on  Tuesday,  as  I  I'e^  for  Queen's  Crawley  tomorrow 
morning  ^/v-'   •         ;"     .  ■'''■■ 

''Great  Gaunt  St feeV:  ...   , 

.  Rebecca  Tiad' never  seen  a  Baronet,  as  far  as  she  knew, 
fthd  as;  soon  as  she  had  taken  leate  of  Amelia,  and  counted 

-  the. guin^asr  which  good-oatuced  Mr.  Sedley,  had  put  into  a 
purse  for  her^  and'  as  isodni  as-  she  had  done  wiping  her  eyes 
with-  her  handkerchief  (which  operation  she  concluded  the 

■    very  moment  the  carriage  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  street), 

she  beg^a  to  depict  in  heir  owii:  mind  what' a  Baix>iiet  must 

-be.     **  I  WMider,  does  he  'Wear  a  star  ?  "  >  thought  she ;  **  or  i^ 

-  it  only.  brd3.  that  wear  stars?  But  helwill-  bi  very  hand- 
'.  sdonely-dnsssed  in  a  coui^  suit^  with.  rufile8>  and  his  hair  a 
'  liWe  powdered,  like  Mr.  Wroughton  at  Covent  Garden.  I 
"-  suppose  he  will  be  a^uHy  proud;  and  that.  I  shall  be  treated 
■=    most  contemptuously.     StiU  I  niust  beaji  my  hard  lot  as  well 

-  as  I  can-— at  least,  I  shall  be  amor^  gentlefolks^  and  not 

-  with  vulgar  city  people:"  and  she  fell  to  thinking  of  her 
Russell  Square  friends  with  that  very  same  philosophical 
bitterness  with:  which,  iii  a  certain  apolc^ue,   the  fox  is 

^    represented  as  speaking  of  the  grapes. 

Having  passed  through  Gaunt  Square  into. Great  Gaunt 
Street^  the  carriage  at  length  stopped  at  a  tall  gloomy  house 
betweentwo  other  tall  gloomy  hdusies,  each  with;  a  hatchment 

-  over  the  middle  drawing-room  window;  as  is  the  custom  df 
'  bousefr  in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  in  which  gloomy  locality  death 
'-'  seems  to  leign  perpetual  The  shutters  of  the  first-floor 
-:  windows  of  Sir  Pittas  mansion  were  closed;  those  of  the 
"  \  dtning^oom-  were  partially  open,  and  the  blinds  neatly 
-i  covered  up  in  old  netvspapers.       ; 

j      John,  the  groom,  who  had  driven  the  carriage  alone,  did 
i  I  not  car^  to  descend  to^  ring  the  hell,  and  so  prayed  a  passing 
:l  milklx^  to  rperform  tiaat  oflSce  for  him.    When  the  bell  was 
I  niiigj.a  head  .'appeared  between  the  interstices  of  the  dining^ 
■y  rooid  diuttets,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  man  in  drab 
^    breeches  and  gaiteiB,  with  a  dirty  old  coat,  a  foul  old  neck* 
doth  lashed  round  his.bristly  neck,  a  shinirv^  V^^^^Ra.^^'2^ 
leering,  red  fiade,  a  pair  of  twinkling  g;cev  "e^^^  ^^^  ^  \sNjav^ 
e    ptqxttiaJijtj  on  jthe  giriil.        '  '  ^  .   ' 
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**This  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's?"  says  John>  from  the  box. 

"  Ees,"  says  the  man  at  the  door,  with  a  nod. 

"  Hand  down  these  'ere  trunks  then,"  said  John.  ' 

"  Hand  'n  down  yourself,"  said  the  porter. 

"Don't  you  see  I  can't  leave  my  hosses?  Come,  bear  a 
hand,  my  fine  feller,  and  Miss  will  give  you  some  beer,"  said 
John,  with  a  horse-laugh ;  for  he  was  no  longer  respectful  to 
Miss  Sharp,  as  her  connection  with  the  family  was  broken 
off,  and  as  she  had  given  nothing  to  the  servants  on  coming  i 
away. 

The  bald-headfed  man,  taking  his  hands  out  of  his  breeches 
pockets,  advanced  on  this  summons,  atid  throwing   Miss    [ 
Sharp's  trunk  over  his  shoulder,  carried  it  into  the  house. 

**  Take  this  basket  and  shawl,  if  you  please,  and  open  the 
door,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  and  descended  from  the  carriage  in 
much  indignation.  **  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Sedley  and  inform 
him  of  your  conduct,"  said  she  to  the  groom. 

**  Don't,"  replied  that  functionary. '  **  I  hope  you've  forgot 
nothink?  Miss  'Meliia's  gownds^have  you  got  them — as 
the  lady's-maid  was  to  have  'ad?  I  hope  the/ll  fit  yoa 
Shut  the  door,  Jim,  you'll  get  no  good  out  of  *er"  continued 
John,  pointing  with  his  thumb  towards  Miss  Sharp :  **  a  bad 
lot,  I  tell  you,  a  bad  lot,"  and  so  saying,  Mr.  Sedley's  groom 
drove  away.  The  truth  is,  he  was  attached  to  the  lady's-maid 
in  question,  and  indignant  that  she  should  have  been  robbed  . 
of  her  perquisites. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  by  the  orders  of  the  in* 
dividual  in  gaiters,  Rebecca  found  that  apartment  not  more 
cheerful  than  such  rooms  usually  are  ivhen  genteel  •  families 
are  out  of  town.  '  The  faithful  chambers  seem,  as  it  were,  to 
mourn  the  absence  of  their  masters.     The  turkey  carpet  has 
rolled  itself  up,  and  retired  sulkily  imder  the  sideboard ;  the 
pictures  have  Wdden  their  faces  behind  old  sheets  of  brown 
paper ;  the  ceiling  lamp  is  muffled  up  in  a  dismal  sack  of 
brown  holland ;  the  wihdow-curtaiils'have  disappeared  under 
all  sorts  of  shabby  envelopes ;  the  marble  bust  of  Sir  Walpole    , 
Crawley  is  lodkingfrom  its  black  cother  at  the  bare  boards  and    j 
/A^  ojJed  fire-ironSy  and  the  empty  caid-tacks  over  the  mantel*    . 
ptece;  the  cellaret  has  lutked  avracy  \>e\vmd  \\v^  cax^^\^i&k 
c/2ajrs  are  turned  up  heads  and  ta\\s  aloiv|,  iSafc  HwSi^  s  «xs^>a^ 
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the  dark  comer  opposite  the   stdtue  is  an  old-fashioned 
crabbed  knife-box,  locked  and  sitting  on  a  dumb-waiter. 

Two  kitchen  chairs,  and  a  round  table,  and  an  attenuated 
old  poker  and  tongs  were,  however,  gathered  round  the  fire- 
place, as  was  a  saucepan  over  a  feeble  sputtering  fire.  Thete 
was  a  bit  of  cheese  and  bread,  and  a  tin  candlestick  on  the 
table,  ind  a  little  black  porter  in  a  pint-pot. 

"  Had  your  dinner,  I  Suppose  ?  It  is  not  too  warm  for 
you  ?     Like  a  drop  of  beer  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  ?  "  said  Miss  Sharp  majestically. 

*'  He,  he !  7'm  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  Reklect  you  owe  me 
a  pint  for  bringing  down  your  lu^age.  He,  he!  Ask 
Tinker  if  I  aynt.  Mrs.  Tinker,  Miss  Sharp ;  Miss  Governess, 
Mrs.  Charwoman.     Ho,  ho!" 

The  lady  addressed  as  Mrs.  Tinker  at  this  moment  made 
her  appearance  with  a  pipe  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  for  which 
she  had  been  dispatched  a  minute  before  Miss  Sharp's 
arrival;  and  she  handed  the  articles  over  to  Sir  Pitt,  who 
had  taken  his  seat  bv  the  fire. 

"  Where's  the  farden  ?  "  says  he.  **  I  gave  jrou  three-half- 
pence. .   Where's  the  change,  old  Tinker?" 

"There!'*  replied  Mrs.  Tinker,  flinging  down  the  coin; 
"it's  only  baronets  as  cares  about  farthings." 

"  A  farthing  a  day  is  seven  shillings  a  year,"  answered  the 
M.P.;  "  seven  shillings  a  year  is  the  interest  of  seven  guineas. 
Take  care  of  your  farthings,  old  Tinka*,  and  your  guineas 
win  come  quite  nat'ral." 

"  You  may  be  sure  it's  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  young  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Tinker  surlily,  "  because  he  looks  to  his  farthings. 
You'll  know  him  better  afore  long." 

"And  like  me  none  the  worse.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  an  air  almost  of  politeness.  "  I  must  be  just 
before  I'm  generous." 

"  Henever  gave  away  a  farthing  in  his  life,"  growled  Tinker. 

"Never,  and  never  will;  it's  j^inst  my  principle.  Go 
and  get  another  chair  froni  the  kitchen,  Tinker,  if  you  want 
to  sit  down ;  and  then  ive'll  have  a  bit  of  supper,"  ; 

Presently  the  baronet  plunged  u  fotk  \nio  ^?Re  ^\35:«^'»s\  <sev 
die  fire,  and  wtAdlre^  from  the  pot  a  pvec^  o^  Vxv^  ^"^t!^ 
onion,  Which  he  divided  into  t)rettv  e<\\3La\  ^bt>:\oTv!s.,  ^x^ 
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whiphbe  p^irtoQfe  vafh  :M?a»..  Tinker,,^:.  /.^You^s^e^MisB^QhaiR; 
when  i'm  ^Qit  ibi^re,  PPinkif r'^lvOBf tA)W'4*  ^ag^  ?;  ,wh0n|  I'm  in, 
tfOwn.r$h«dws  wi,t|h  ij^f^faiuily, i  ;H*^if !.  lpi*vr  1 ; J'j«i ^glad Miss 
S];i^'s:  not  huifia»y.,:  fti?^ -t  yQu#  Ti(?k  ?-"  .  A^rtJi^^feU  t0  .upw. 

,;^f]t^T  si^p^.^Sii;  ptt  :Qrftwl^b^4i>)  tQ;^siim>k«  hla  pipe-.? 
and  when  it  becanj©  ^;uitejd^l%  i^light^  tJ>0:  r'U$hUghj:.ifl; 
thje  tiiji  ca^<^e&tick;, ' aiiid  <prc>dpqing:  hiy^.m-  ini'emmsthle 
pocket  a  huge  mass  of  papers, ;  V^H  r^acfcg  ithein,  «;aml 
pwttii;ig,the«i  in  opd$i-.i/.  .  :.  .  •  -:  .    .       ;  ,:;  !  ;  :     :   a  .  .        '    ' 
..;**r4;p  here  on^j^T^f  bi;\sii>^s?,  ■  my  jd^W,  ,^4  th^|!s  h<)w  it    ; 
happens  4ihat  I  shall  have  {ti\Q  pij^asure:  of  ::sv(ch  .'P-  :pfetty     ! 
trayplHng  companip9itPrinPTJfow,^'[  ,;'l   .,  ;'     ,:■,_:.   )  -.,  ■.  \ 

"He's  always  at  law  businesSj*V?ai<i  :Mr.54iTin]k^i= 'talcing 
up,tjhe,pot,Qf  porfeer.^.    i    .':  '-'     ;  •.;  '  .    ,     i  : 

"  Drink,  apd  A^'^V^  .abput,"  saiji  th^  Bm^neX.     "  ¥^,j  W 
^r,  Tink^  is. quitei right ;.I,Ve  lasi.wad.won  -moife  lUvrsuits 
thap  s^viy  ijfian  in;]Ewgland;      L9ok.>bqr^  at  Oaivfley^  fPsirtt*.^ 
z;.   Snaffle.      I'll  throw  him  oveifj  or  vay  n^m^'p  .n0t :  Pitll 
Crawley.  -    Podder,  an^  Ano^qr ,  versus  C^aMf ley^* Bart    X3 ver- 
seers  of  Snaily  parish,  against.  Cr^wl^y,  Bart,.  jThey.  ca^n'^ 
pro.ve  it's  comiuon.:^J,'U:  defy^'jepi;  th^  ilai^^'S:  min^     Jt-no 
more  belongs  to  tlW  ps^rish  .th*n  it  doQS.  to.y<^u  QiJ  Tiixker 
heie;     I'll,  beat  'eipo,  if  it  cost  npne  a  thousand  rguine^* .  Look 
over -the  ,papeig,';,yoiA  TOij:  if  you/  like,  -my  dea»i;.   D<?.  yoii 
write  A  gPiOd  jb^d-?  ;  f^  iinal^.  ypu-.^sQful  NMhen:.weVe  a(t 
Queen^s   Crawley,    depend   on   it,   Mi^ss^Shaip.    .  Now.  Uji© 
dowager-s  dea^,  I'^rantj  3o»gbe,opj©i";.  '.■,•-.      ,  '  ■• 

.!."Sh^  was.as.bad.as  hp,"  sa^d  T^iken     "Shetpokrtlie  law 
oF every  one  of  her  tradesmen;;  g^nd.  turned  away  fortyyeagl>J 
foQtDQ^en  in,  four  year.'/     ,  .    .  *      ....        .   .\  •• 

..."She  was 'closer—yery  clc?ise,"  said  the  3w>net  ,«i9iply^ 
"but  she  was  a  valyble  woman  to  me,  and  .save^i  mQ^4 
stew-axci.?'-*-An<i  in;thi$  cQn6<ter?ti^l,  strain,  and  «>iQh  Ip  the 
a,museinerxt  ^  pf  ^p  .n^wr^gqijaer,  •  the  ;qQnyer.ga,tiQn  .conjtini^  >for 
a,:p<;^idierable  time.  ;  W^evw  Sir.iPitt  iCr^wl^y'fi.qualiti^ 
might  be,  gpo^!^  J)^d,:he.;(yd/llPSwlfte.  t^^  J^  Of 

/fieph  r-yHlp,  t^#d4ri<?f:.Wn>§qlf  .iftf?^s«^lyfc  gpm^tijnes  .in  [the 
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to  Mis3  Sharp  to  be  rea^iy  at  five  in  the  morpingj  he  bade 
h^  ^ood-night,  ^  *'  Voui!lI,  sleep  mtk ,  TipffeT  to-nigh^i"  :iie 
sai4f^-  "%;^;,  bjg;t?dK  ^od  there>;  irftopp,,fof.  two.  .  .t^y 

y&"r  Pitt  w^  aft^r  this  b^enc diction,  ^4  the  SjcrfqDcm 

TinkeFj  rUs might  in  hand,  led  the  ^^-^y  up  the. greats  bl^adf 
stpne  staip,  past  the  grc^t,  i^rearj'  jdraij^ing-rpom  doors;,  jvrith 
tli^'.(Landles  muifflesi  up  ia  paper,  in tp, the  grejat  front  bedrpom, 
ivheie  L,ady  Cwvky  tad  sfcpt  hef  ^,. '  Thei  fc>^  and  obanib^^ 
vfer^BO  funereal  4ipu  a loojpy,  yovi  migl^l  l^ave  f^ncia^,  not^oi;^ 
:hat  Lady  Crawley  dLe|d  in  the  rppnii  but, that  her  ghost  in- 
labited  it,  ^  E^^ecc^  sprang  abqiit  th^  apart jnent,  .however, 
ivithi  the  greatest  liveliness,  and^  had,  peeped  into  tb^  bug^ 
mrdi;oJbe3,  and  t;he  cjoseitjs,  find  thf?:  cupJxMirida,.  and  tried  the 
Irawers,  which  were  locked,  and  examined  the  dreary  pipturej; 
ukI  toilette  ApjP9intmerits^.  wh^le  the  old  charwoman  w^  say- 
ing her  prayers.'  "I  shouldn't iifc^, t|o. sleep  in  this  ye^er  bed 
without; . .  a :  >good .  conscieaac^j  ^Missj'* ;  said  the  old  wornan. 
"There^s"  room  for  ,us  ai^  a  half-dpfen  ,of  ^hoets  in  it,"  says 
Rebecca  -  "Tell  .me.  all-  abput  |Lady  ;(jraT\?^'ky  and  Sb  Pitt 
Crawley^  and  every body^  my^deqr,  Mrs.  Tinker. ". . 

IBntold  Tipk^rwas  not. to  b^  pumped  ^y  this  little  crpBs- 
queistioner;.an4  signifying  tpi  her.  jt^at  jbodj  w^^apjace  for 
sleeping,  :npt  ppnvers^tfbn, , set  vip  in.  hercprner  c^  .I|h3i^i:bed 
such  !a  snqife  ,aSj  only  the  nose;  pf  wapqence.caia  produce. 
Rebecca  lay  .awake .  for  a  =  Jong,  lo(i)g .  time, ,  thinking ;  of  _thf 
nx<arrpw,.and  of  the  p^ew.  world  wto  wixiqb  ^e.  was  ,g0i5>g,|  ^nd 
of  hex  ^qtianqes  o£.aupce^k.tihijex^:  J^ p-ii^ight  fti^kered,in 
the  basin. .'  .The  mantelpieq^.  cast.i^pa  .grp^t.  black,  sbftdow^ 
over  H^If  of .a.,i^cw,lfiy  qld-$^ijnpler,  >yhri,<?hjh|3r;defun€jtla(d^ship 
had  wpxked,  .no'dxi^bVAndoyer  two^  littte:  family  picture^  of 
young  l$ids,'prte  in  .a  cpllegp  .-go\yn,|  .a^d  ;the(Pther  iw;  %i,t^ 
j^et  like  a,  soldier.  When  «he,wg|^til^  sj[e^p,  iR^becc*  i^^fm 
t&at  one  to,4T^aa^jab<?jut.,;.  y  ..^..  ,  i,  ;-.   •  .  '  .. 

At  four  4)'clock,  op  guch..;a.;cqsefttfi.  pummel rs.  rrK>rning  a$ 
evpn  mide-. Great: Gaunt  .§ff-^'^t...to^.^e^rftil,-  the.  faithful 
Tinkei^..haying  wakeiji(?fil^^^^  bid  bet  prepare 

for  d^pafiurft,  v^tih^j^j^^j^^  doprri(jthe 

the  ai^^'y^ii, taking  ier  H5a7,u^Q,fti4op4v?>^'t!^V  Vaxs\wsw^^ 
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a  coach  from  a  stand  there"  It  is  needless  to  particulariz 
the  number  of  the  vehicle,  or  to  state  that  the  driver  m 
stationed  thus  early  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swallow  Strec 
in  hopes  that  some  young  buck,  reeling  homewaird  frpni  th 
tavern,  might  need  the  aid  of  his  vehicle,  and  pay  him  wit 
the  generosity  of  intoxication. 

It  is  likewise  needless  to  say  that  the  driver,  if  he  had,  an 
such  hopes  as  those  above  stated,  was  grossly  disapppitited 
and  that  the  worthy  Baronet  Mrhom  he  drove  to  the  City  di 
not  give  him  one  single  penny  more  than  his  fare.  It  was  i 
vain  that  Jehii  appealed  and  stormed;  that  he  flung  dow 
Miss  Sharp's  bandboxes  in  the  gutter  at  the  'Necks,  and  swoi 
he  would  take  the. law  of  his  fare. 

"You'd  better  noV'  said  one 'of  the  ostlers;  "it's  Sir  Pi 
Crawley." 

"So  it  is,  Joe,"  cried  the  Baronet  approvingly;  "and  T 
like  to  see  the  man  can  do  me." 

"  So  should  oi,"  said  Joe,  grinning  sulkily,  and  mountir 
the  Baronet's  baggage  oh  the  roof  of  the  coach.. 

"  Keep  the  box  for  me,  Leader,"^  exclaims  the  Member  < 
Parliament  to  the  coachman;  who  replied,  "Yes,  Sir  Pitt 
with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  and  rage  in  his  soul  (for  he  had  pr 
mised  the  box  to  a  young  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  w\ 
would  have  given  a  crown  to  a  certainty),  and  Miss  Shai 
was  accommodated  with  a  back  seat  inside  the  carriage,  whi< 
might  be  said  to  be  carrying  her  into  the  wide  world. 

How  the  young  man  from  Cambridge  sulkily  put  his  fii 
greatcoats  in  front ;  biit  was  reconciled  when  little  Miss  Shai 
was  made  to  quit  the  carriage,  and  mount  up  beside  him- 
when  he  covered  her  up  in  one  of,  his  Benjamins,  and  becan 
perfectly  good-humour^— how  the  asthmatic  gentieman,  tl 
prim  ladyj  who  declared  upon  hief  sacred  honour  she  hs 
never  travelled  in  a  piiblic  carriage  before  (there  is  alwa; 
such  a  lady  in  a  coach, — alas  !  was ;  for  the*  cb^ches,  whe: 
are  they?),  and  the  fat  widow  with  the  brandy-bottle,  toe 
their  places  inside— how  the  porter  asked  them  all  for  mone 
and  got  sixpence  from  the  gentleman  and  five  greasy  halfpen< 
from  the  ifat  widow— ^d  ho^  (he  carriage  at  length  dron 
away — now  threading  the  daric  lanes  of  Aldersgate,  anc 
blattering  by  the  btue  cupdik  of  St.  Paul's,  Jingling  rapidly  I 
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Strangers'  entry  of  Fleet -Market,  which,  with  Exeter 
ige,  has  now  departed  to  the  world  of  shadows — how 
passed  the  White  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  and  saw  the  dew 
5  up  from  the  market-gardens  of  Knightsbridge— hdw 
iham  Green,  Brentford,  Bagshot,  were  passed — need  not 
dd  here.  But  the  writer  of  these  pajges,  who  has  pursued 
►rmer  days,  and  in  the  same  bright  weather,  the  same 
rkable  journey,  cannot  but  think  of  it  with  a  sweet  and 
er  regret  Where  is  the  road  now,  and  its  merry  incidents 
e  ?  Is  there  no  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  for  the  old  honest 
>le-nosed  coachmen?  I  wonder  where  are  they,  those 
L  fellows  ?  Is  old  Weller  alive  or  dead  ?  and  the  waiters, 
and  the  inns  at  which  they  waited,  and  the  cold  rounds 
jef  inside,  and  the  stunted  ostler,  with  his  blue  nose  and 
:ing  pail,  where  is  he,  and  where  is  his  generation  ?  To 
3  great  geniuses  now  in  petticoats,  who  shall  write  novels 
:he  beloved  reader's  children,  these  men  and  things  will 
5  much  legend  and  history  as  Nineveh,  or  Coeur  de  Lion, 
ick  Sheppard.  For  them  st^iecoaches  will  have  become 
inces — a,  team  of  four  bays  as  fabulous  as  Bucephalus  or 
k  Bess.  Ah,  how  their  coats  shone,  as  the  stablemen 
id  their  clothes  off,  and  away  they  went-^ah,  how  their 
shook,  as  with  smoking,  sides  at  the  stage's  end  they 
urely  walked  away  into  the  inn-yard.  Alas !  we  shall 
T  hear  the  horn  sing  at  midnight,  or  see  the  pike^ates 
pen  any.  more.  .  Whither,  however,  is  the  light  four-inside 
algar  coach  carrying  us  ?  Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's 
v\ey  without  further  divagation,  and  see  how  Miss  Rebecca 
p  speeds  there. 

CHAPTER    Vlli. 

PRIVATE    AND    CONFIDENTIAL. 

ss  Rebecca  Sharp  to  Miss  Atnelta  Sedley^  Russell  Square, 
London,     (Free. — Pitt  Crawley.) 

^  DEAREST,  SWEETEST  AMELIA, — ^With  what  mingled  \Q^ 
sorrow  do  I  take  up  the  pen  to.  wnl^  \.o  xcv^  \^^ax«^ 
idi    Oh,  what  ji  change  betweeix  to-dacy  axvd>3^aX«x^s»:^^' 
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Now  B  arm  friertdleas  and:aldne>  ^sterday  L  was?  at/home, 
iix  the  swaeif  comp^tiy.  of  at  sisteiv  whoni)  I-,  shalk.everv.  do^i 
cherish. r  ,  .  i   .. .  ..^     :. 

"  \  win  riot  tell  )wi  in  what  teayFSLandjsadnessf:L|>a6pe(ibti»E 
fatal  night  in  whoch-;  L  separatied  ironr  yaa  Ki«;  Trentr  tui 
Tuesd^^r  toi' jo.yi  and  happi»es%  with  your  mother-' arid>j^«» 
devoted yming^soldder-h^  your  side;  and  I  thought: cfyoiDali 
night, .  dancing:  at /the  ^  Perkins'Sj.  ther  pcettiest^  ;t  am  sure^  of  aU 
the  young  ladies  ^  the;baH,.  Lwaff  bEOughtby  the-^goiaal^in 
the  oldfcarriageito  Sir  Pitt  CjmdeyJsi  town:  hQiise;.wtier^  jcfiiei 
Johni  the  gtooTO  ha-dl  behaved  most  i-ndely  and  mBokRilx'to 
me:  (akkj^  1  'twa^isafe  to  .insult- piovertJjB  ahd:mistfbrtiLHTe  %.  I  .was 
givenr ojven to  Sirt P.'sfcare;. and madfe- tb^pass. the  mglUr in  ad 
oldj  gloojeiyi  bedji  aiid.by  the  sidte:  a€  ai  hoirid^^  gfoom.y>  old 
charwama>ni>,  who  keej^Sr  thiQ  hiojusfii  L  did  not  steepjoneaing^ 
wink. the. whole  night  ,  *      ;  . 

"Sir  Pitt  kiOOt  what  we  silly, girlsj^. when  we  usiedLtQ  read 
Cecilia  at  Chiswick,  itnagihed  ai  baroinet  musL  havie:  been. 
Anything,  indeed,  k«s  like  Lord  Orvilie  cannot  be, iinagiBed 
Fancy  an. old,^  stumpy; ;  shorty  vulgar,  and  very  dirty  man;- in 
old  clothes  and  shabby,  old;  gaiter-s,  wha  smokes?  a 'harrid 
pipej  and  cooks-  his  own .  hornd  supper  in;  a.  saiocepah.  He 
speaks  withrisb  country  aGcent,^  and  swore  a.  great  dial*  a^  tKc 
old  charwomanv  at  the.  haokney-coaschniaa  wba  drove  iisrtc 
the  ina  where  the  coachi  went;  froaB,^  and  ooi  which  I  raad« 
the  jounajqi  mttsidefar  the; gmaier  pari  ofthewtsy,    . 

"I  wasi  ^aiwakened  at  dayjbreak  bjB  the:  chacwoinanj.  ami 
having:  arpived  at  the:  imi„  was^  at  iiist  placedi  ihsid&  tin 
coach.  But  when  we  got  to  a  place  caHed'  Leakingbcai 
where  the  rain  began  to  fail  very  heavily — will  you  believe 
it  ? — I  was  forced  to  cpme  outside;,  forSir  Pitt  is  a  proprietoi 
of  the  coach,  and  as'i' passenger  caftie  at  Mudbury,  whc 
wanted  an  inside,  place,  L  was^  o|b^liged  to- ^0|  outside  in  the 
rain,  where,  however,  a  young  gentleman  from  Cambridge 
College  sheltered  ine.very»katidly  iil'onft  of  hiis  j^sera/ greait 
coats.  =.'■  I  ■ 

"This  gentleman  and  the  guard  seemed  to  know  Sir  Pitl 

very  well;,  and  laogheif -at.  him.  ^  g«eat:  d«al.     1?hey  bdtli 

a^freed  in^  calling:  hifmL  air  <fid  iercm^  vahich  nieans^  a.  veij 

strr^y,  amriokms  persani  ■    He  neirec  gives  aa^  mosiefy  to  iajny 
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bodj^  Aeysai'd  (amd  thisiheanness:!  hate);  and  the  young 
gentleBoan  nade  me  reoiark  that  we.  drove  very  slow  for  the 
last  two  stages  on  the  road,  because'  Sir  Pitt  was  on  the  box, 
and  becaasse  be  is  proprietcar-  of  the  horses  for  this  part  of  the 
jonmeyL  ^  'Bot.  won't  I  flog  'em  on  to  Squashmic^e,  wteh  I 
take  the  ribbons d '-  sasd  the  young  CaniaL     ''And  sarve  'em 
right,'  Masten  Jack,'  said  the  guaa:d.    When  I  comprehended 
L    &[.meanii:^  of  this  phrase,  and  that  Master' Jack  intended 
ri  to  drive  the.  cest  of  the  wa^K,  aind  revti^e  himself  on  Sir  Pitt's 
-4  honeSy  of  course  I  laughed  tooi 

rr  ^  A:  caritage  ajiid  four  splendid,  horses,  covered  with  ar-* 
ii  morial  bearings,  however,  awaited  us  at  Mudbury,  fouT  miles 
ii:  from  Queen's  Crawley,  and  we  made .  cxur  entrance  to  the 
.:.  baronet's  park  in  state.  These  is;  a  fine  avenue  of  a  mile 
i-l  long:  leading  t&  the  house^  and  tine  woman  at  the  lodge-gate 
I  (over  the  piUurs  of  whidk  are  a  serpent  and  a  dove,  the 
::|  siq)portef8i  of  the  Ciscwley  armsX^  made  us  a  nun»ber  of 
IE  curtsies  as  she  flung  open  the>  old  iron,  canved  doors,  which 
^1  aie  something  IHce  thoae  at  odioos  Chiswick. 
I  "  *  There's  an  avenue^'  said  Sir  Pitt,  *  a  mile  long.  There's 
six  thoosand  pound  of  timber  in  them  there  trees.  Do  you 
call  that:  nothing?'  He  pronounced  avenue — evenue^  and 
Tifotibkig-^nathink^  so  droU ;  and  he  had  a  Mr.  Hodson,  his 
hind  from  Mudbury,  into  the  carriage  with  him,  and  they 
r  i  talked  about  distvainiing,'  ackd  selling  np^  and  draining  and 
\  subsoiling,  and  a.  great  deal '  aboat.  tenants;  and  farming — • 
:  I  moeh  tnore  than  I  couLd  understand.  .  Sam  Miles  had  been 
caught  |x>achingi  and  Petes  Bailey  had  gone  to  the  work- 
house at  last  *  Serve  bimc  rigbt,^  said  Sir  Pitt ;  *  him  and  his 
family  has  been  cheating  me  on.  that  farm  these  hundred  and 
lift)!  years*'  Son^e  old  ten^,  I  suppose,  who  could  iiot  pay 
his  rent.  Sir  Pitt  might  have  said  '  hA  and  his  family/  to  be . 
sure;  but  rich  baicpnets  do  not  need  toi  be  careful  about 
grammar,  as  poor  governesses  must:  be. 

"As  we  passed,  I  remarked  a  beautiful  church  spire  rising 
above  some  old  elms  in  the  park ;  and  before  them,  in  the 
midst  o£a-  biMm,  and  some  quthouses^.an  old  red  house  with 
tall  chimneys,  conrered  with  ivy,  and  the  windows  shinitv^vcv 
the  siui.  .  'la  thai^  yoRor  churclv  siri' >1  sai^  •     " 

"•  Ycsj  hang  k' (said  Sir  Pitt, . only  Yie-  >a&ed, ^«»«»  a  wt«' 


;i 
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wickeder  UH)rd)\  *haw^s  Buty, .  Hodson  ?  Butjr's  my  brothc 
Bute,  my  dear— my  brother  the  parson.  Buty  and  th 
Beast,  I  call  him,  ha^  ha ! '       . ;      .  >.  » 

"Hodson  laughed  too,  and  then  looking  more  grave  an 
nodding  his  head,  said,  'I'm  afraid  he's  better,  Sir  Pitt,  H 
was  out  on  his  pony  yesterday,  looking  at  our  corn.' 

***  Looking  after  his  tithes,  hang  'un'  (ohly  he  used  th 
same  wicked  word),  *Will  brandy  and  water  never  kill  him 
He's  as  tough  as  old  whatdyecaUum— old  Methusalenu' 

"Mr.  Hodson  laughed  again.  *The  young  men  is  horn 
from  college.  They've  whopped  Jphn  Scrdggins  till  he's  wel 
nigh  dead' 

"  *  Whop. my  second  keeper !.'  roared  out  Sir  Pitt,   . 

"  *  He .  was  on  the  parson's  ground,  sir,'  replied  Mi 
Hodson ;  and  Sir  Pitt  in  a  fury  swore  that  if  ever,  he  caugh 
'em  poaching  on  his  ground,  he'd  transport  'em,  by  the  lor 
he  would.  .  However,  he  said,  'I've  sold  the  presentation  c 
the  living,  Hodson :  none  of  that  breed  shall  get  it,  I  war'nt.j 
and  Mr.  Hodson  said  he  was  quite  right :  and  I  have  n 
doubt  from  this  that  the  two  brothers  are  at  variance — a 
brothers  often  ate,^  and  sisters  too.  Don't  you  remember  th 
two  Miss  Scratchleys  at  Chiswick,  how  they  used  always  t 
fight  and  quarrel — ^ahd  Mary  Box,  how  she  was  aiwaj 
thumping  Louisa  ?  •      ' 

"  Presiently,  seeing  two  little  boys  gathering  sticks  in  th 
wood,  Mr.  Hodson  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  at  Sir  Pitt 
order,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  his  whip.  ''Pitch  int 
'em,  Hodsonj'  roared  the  Baronet;  *flog  their  little  soul 
out,  and  bring  'em  .up  to  the  hotasei  the  vagabonds;  I' 
commit  'em  as  sure  as  mynsmtie's  Pitt'  And  presently  w 
heard  Mr.  Hodson's  whip  cracking  on  the  shoulders  of  th 
poor  little, blubbering  wretches,- and  Sir  Pitt,  seeing  that  th 
malefactors  were  in  custody,  drove  on  to  the  hall. 

"All  the  servants  were  ready  to  meet  nSj  and 


"Herej.my  dear,  I  was  interrupted  last  night  by  a  dreac 
ful  thumi^ing  at  my  door :  and  who  do  you  thir^  it  was 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  his  :nightK:ap  and  dressingi^dwn,  such 
"igure!    AsjJ  shrank^dvfdy  frOih^snch  a  visitor,  he  came  fo: 
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vraidand  seized  my  candle.  *  No  candles  after  eleven  o'clock, 
Miss  Becky,'  said  he.  *  Go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  you  pretty 
h'ttle  hvissey '  (that  is  what  he  callied  mfe),  ^and  unless  you 
wish  me  to  come  for  the  candle  every  night,  mind  and  be  in 
bed  at  eleven.'  And  with  this,  he  and  Mr.  Horrocks  the 
butler  went  off  laughing.  You  may  be  sure  I  Jshall  not  en- 
courage any  more  of  their  visits.  They  let  loose  two  immense 
Uoodhotinds  at  night,  which  all  last  night  were  yelling  and 
howling  ai  the  moon.  *  I  call  the  dog  Gorer,'  said  Sir  Pitt ; 
'he's  killed  a  man  that  dog  haSj  and  is  master  of  a  bull,  and 
the  niotiier  I  iised  to  call  Flora ;  but  now  I  calls  her  Aroarer, 
for  she's  too  old  to  bite.     Haw,  haw ! ' 

"  Before  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley,  which  is  an  odious 
old-fashioned  red  brick  mansion,  with  •  tall  Chimneys  and 
gables  of  the  style  of  Queen  Bessj  there  is  a  terrace  flanked 
by  the.fcunily  dove  and  serpent,  and  oti  which  the  great  hall- 
door  opens.  And  oh,  my  dear,  the  great  hall  I  am  sure  is  as 
big  and  as  glum  as  the  great  hall  in  the  dear  castle  of  Udolpho. 
It  has  a  large  fireplace,  in  which  we  might  put  half  Miss  Pinker- 
ton's  school,  and  the  grate  is  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox  at  the 
very  least  Round  the  room  hang  I  don't  know  how  many  gen- 
erations of  Crawleys,  some  with  beards  and  ruffs,  some  with 
huge  wigs  and  toes  turned  out,  some- dressed  in  long  straight 
stays  and  gowns  tl^at  look  as  stiff  as.  towers,  and  some  with 
long  ringlets,  and  oh,  my  dear  1  scarcely  any  Stays  at  alL.  At 
one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  great  sta-ircase  all  in  black  oak,  as 
dismal  as  may  be,  and  on  either  side  are  tall  doors  with  stags* 
heads  over  them,  leading  to  the  billiard-room  and  the  library, 
and  the  great  yellow  saloon  and  the.  morning  rooms.  I  think 
there  are  at  least  twenty  bedrooms  jon  the  first  floor ;  and  one 
of  them  has  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept ;  and  I 
have  been  taken  by  my  new  pupils  through  all  these  fine 
apartments  this  morning.  They  are  not  rendered  less  gloomy, 
I  promise  you,  by  having  the  shutters  always  shut ;  and  there 
is  scarce  one  of  the  apartments  but,  when  the  light  was  let 
into  it,  I  expected  to  see  a  ghost  in  the  room.  We  have  a 
schoolroom  on  the  second  floor,  with  my  bedroom  leading 
into  it  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  young  ladies  otv  tV\fe  OkNjc^^^, 
Then  there  are  Mr.  YitH^  .apartments — Mx.  Ot^LH^Va^^V^  >2» 
called — the  eldest  soni  and  Mr.  RavrdcmCTaViej'^xcjwcvsr--- 
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he  is  an  officer  lik«.  xflxao^o^,  and  away  -with  his  iiegimen 
There  is  no  -want  of  Tooniy  I  assure  you.  Vou  tnight  lod§ 
all  the. people. in  ^Elussbli  Squaofe  in  the  house,  I  thtolc,  ah 
have  ispaoe  to  spare- 

"Half  an'  hour  after  our  arrival  the  great  dinner-bell' "m 
rung,  amd  I  came  down  irith  my  .t\w&  pupSls  (they  are  vei 
thin,  imsignificant  Httle  dhits-^f  ten  and  eight  years  -oid); 
■came  down 'in  yaui  ^(fcajr  iilmsiMi  gown  (about  •which  tht 
odiousMrs.  Pinner  was -soTude,  because  yom  ga^^e  it  me) ;  f( 
I  am  to  be  treated. as  <me  of  the  femily,  except  6n  oorapar 
days,  wheii  the  young!  dadies  and  I  are  to  dine  upstairs. 

"  Well,  the  great  diiincr-betl  nang,  and  we  all  assembled  i 
the  littie  drawing-room  where  my  Lady  Crawley  sits.  She 
the  second  Lady  Crawley,  and  motiber  of  the  5^ung  ladie 
She  Was  on  ironaiong^ifV  ^(laughter,,  and  her  wiiarHage  mi 
t!hought  a  ^grfeat  iria/tcK.  She  looks  as  if  she  Inad  4>een  hani 
some  itwice,  Jind  her  eyes -arte  always  »weieping  for'  the  !oi 
of  her  beaiaty.  ;  She  is  pile  iand  meagre  and  higli-5lk>uldei«i 
and  has  nidti  a  word  to  gay  for- ^herself,  evidentiy.  W 
stepson,  Mr.  Crawlej^,  :Vfas  likefwise  in  the  room. '  Ke  was  i 
full  dress,  as  pompd'us  ks  a«  Ta-ndertaker.  He  ?s  pale,  thi: 
ugly,  silent;;  he  has  thin  legs,»i*K)  chefet,  hay^coldured  whisker 
and  Wraw^colotited  4air."  He  is  the  very  picture  of  li 
sainted  mother  ov^r  'the  mfetntelpiece-MikfeeMa  <jf  the  nob 
house  of  Binkie.  :..:•' 

'*^This  is  itbe  new  ^goyerneSs,  Mr.  Crawley-'  -said  Lac 
Crawley,  coming  forward  and  takinjg  my  band.  *Mi 
Sharp.'     :  .... 

"  *0h1*  said  Mr;  Craw^ley;  afnd  pushed  his  bead-  om 
forward,  and  btgan  ^gairii  to  Vead  a  great-  pamphlet  wil 
AvhJch  h^  wai  busy.  ■      •      '  '  .' 

^'  *  I  hope  ydrti  ivill'be'kted  to  ^y  .girls,"  said'Lady  Cra"wte 
with 'her  pinkeyes  at  ways  ftilt^ritears.  '- 

"*.Law,  Ma,  6f  ctmrse  ^Jy^ '^^iii,'' sand  t^ie /elde&t ;  andlsa 
at  a  glance  that  I  need  not- be  afraid  oitkat  woman. 

***  My  lady  is  •served,'^  slys  ifhe  Butler  in  black,  in  an  jr 

mense  white  siiirt-ffCll,  thrft  looked  as  if  it  had  beeh  xjtie  of  t1 

Queen  fihisabetfh's  ruffs  depicted  m'  t^e  hah ;  arid  =so,  taWr 

Mn   CmvAey^  arm,  ishe  teiS'ttie  way  to  the  difying-roor 

wh/ther  I  M^vved  with'  tt*y  Uit\e  if up\\s  ^  -^0^  VwA. 
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**  Sir  Pitt  was  already  in  the  iroam  with  a  sftva-  jug.     He 

had  just  been  to  the  cellar,  and  was  in  full  dress 'too — tlhat'is, 

behaditakenhis  gaiters  off,  andaihowed  his  little  dtimpy  legs 

in  black  worsted   stockings.     The  ^deboard  >was  icovered 

idth  glistening  oidd  .^cdate— *cdd  xaips,  cbcth  -gold  and  :silver ; 

old  salvers. arbd  xxnoist-iukands,  like  Rundell  isbhd ' Bridge -s  "Shop. 

Everytliing  on:  trhe  table  'was  iin  ^silver  too,  and  two  footmen, 

:t  with  red  "hair  and  canary-coldured  iipseries,  stood  nn- either  side 

-^.  of  the^adeboard. 

f      "Mr.  Crawley  said  a  long  .grace,  and  Sir  Pitt  said  Amen, 

wwi  Jthe  great  siiseer  diBh+covere  were  liemoved, 
-■     '*'^*  Wttiat  iaave '  we  ibr  ^iiniier,  Betsy  ? '  .said  the  Saronet. 

"*Miitton  .hK>th,    I    believe,  Bir   Pitt,'   answered   Lady 
..  'Gtawley/  " 

r.{  ^^J^tf^rtw  'OMX  navet:^  added  the  Bulger  gravely  (pro- 
nounce, if  you  please,'  -moutongonawy) ;  *and  the  soup  is 
pfftage  de  mouton  h  .t^ Eeossaise.  ."The  side-dishes  contain 
pmmes  de  terre  <m  naturel^  atid  chbufteur  xl  V-eaii,^ 

"■*!Mutton'fi  mwtton,'  said  the  Barorteft,  Vatid  a  devilish 
good  thing.  Wiaat  sMp  was  it,  Hornjcfcs,  and  'whert  did  you 
kill?' 

^'One  of  the  Mack-faced  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt;  we  killed  on 
Thursday.' 
"*Who  took  any f* 

•"••■Steel,  of  Muilbury,  took  the  saddle  iand  two  Iqgs,  Sir 
Pitt;  but  he  says  >the  dast  was  too  young  and  confounded 
woolly,  Sir  Pitt' 

"•*  Win  you  takiB  some/ffl^^^r.  Miss  ah — Miss  Blunt  ? '  said 
Mr.  Crawley. 

■***  Capital  :Sootdh  broth, 'my  deiar,''  said  'Sir  Pitt,  *  though 
they  .call  it-^by  a  French- name.' 

"■*!  believe  it  is  ttie  custona,  sir,  in  tlecetiit  ^ociety,^  said 
Mr.  Crawley  haughtily,  *  to  call  the  dish  as  I  have  called  it ; ' 
and  it  was  served  to  us  on  silver-  soup-plates  by  the  footmen 
in  the  canary  ooats,  wath  "(kie 'mouton  awx  ncn^efs:  Then  *ale 
and  water'  'wei»e  ibrought,  and  served  to  us  youwg  ladies  in 
wine-glasses.  I  am  not  a  Judge.  <^  ale,  but  I  can  say  wkh  a 
dear  conscience  I  prefer  water. 

"  Witfle  we  were  ^enjoying  our  repast^  S\r'?\l\!\o^,wi'CB^<5jcv 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  the  shoulders  o^  tVve  vcwiVwycv.' 

/ 
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"  *  I  believe  they  were  eaten  in  the  servants'  hall,*  said  my 
kdy  humbly. 

"  *  They  was,  my  lady/  said  Horrocks ;  '  and  precious  little 
else  we  get  there  neither;'.. 

"Sir  Pitt  burst  into  a  horse-laugh,  and  continued  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Horrocks.  *That  there  little  black  pig 
of  the  Kent  sow's  breed  must  be  uncommon  fat  now.' 

"  *  It's  not  quite  busting.  Sir  Pitt,'  said  the  Butler  with  the 
gravest  air,  at  which  Sir  Pitt,  and  with  him  the  young  ladies 
this  time,  began  to  laugh  violently. 

"  *  Miss  Crawley,  Miss  Rose  Crawley,'  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
*  your  laughter  strikes  me  as  being  exceedingly  out  of  place.* 

"  *  Never  mind,  my  lord,'  said  the  Baronet,  *  we'll  try  the 
porker  on  Saturday.  Kill  un  on  Saturday  morning,  John 
Horrocks.    Miss  Sharp  adores  pork,  don't  you.  Miss  Sharp?' 

"And  I  think  this  is  all  the  conversation  that  I  remember 
at  dinner.  When  the  repast  was  concluded,  a  jug  of  hot 
water  was  placed  before  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  case-bottle  contain- 
ing, I  believe,  rum.  .  Mr.  Horrocks  served  myself  and  my 
pupils  with  three  litde  glasses  of  wine,  and  a  bumper  was 
poured  out  for  my  lady.  When  we  retired,  she  took  from 
her  work-drawer  an  enormous  interminable  piece  of  knitting ; 
the  young  ladies  began  to  play  at  cribbage  with  a  dirty  pack 
of  cards.  We  had  but  one  candle  lighted,  but  it  was  in 
a  magnificent  old  silver  candlestick;  and  after  a  very  few 
questions  from  my  lady,  I  had  my  choice  of  amusement 
between  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn- 
laws,  which  Mr.  Crawley  had  been  reading  before  dinner. 

"  So  we  sat  for  an  hour  until  steps  were  heard. 

"*Put  away  the  cards,  girls,'  cried  my  lady,  in  a  great 
tremor ;  *  put  down  Mr.  Crawley's  books.  Miss  Sharp ; '  and 
these  orders  had  been  scarcely  obeyed,  when  Mr.  Crawley 
entered  the  room. 

"*We  will  resume  yesterday's  discourse,  young  ladieii' 

said  he,  '  and  you  shall  each  read  a  page  by  turns ;  so  that 

Miss  a — Miss  Short  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 

you; '  and  the  poor  girls  began  to  spell  a  long  dismal  sermon 

delivered  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  LWetpoolv  on  behalf  of  tte 

oiissjon  for  the  Chickasaw  Indians.    'Was  Vx.  ivox.  ^  Orki?>>Tww% 

evening  ? 
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"At  ten  the  servants  were  told  to  call  Sir  Pitt  and  the 
household  to  prayers.  Sir  Pitt  came  in  first,  very  much 
flushed,  and  rather  unsteady  in  his  gait;  and  after  him  the 
Butler,  the  canaries,  Mr.  Crawley's  man,  three  other  men, 
smdling  very  much  of  the  stable,  and  four  women,  one  of 
whom, :  I  remarked,  was  very  much  over-dressed,  and  who 
flung  me  a  look  of  great  scorn  as  she  plumped  down  on  her 
knees. 

"  After  Mn  Crawley  had  done  haranguing  and  expounding, 
we  received  our  candles,  and  then  we  went  to  bed ;  and  then 
I  was  disturbed  in  my  writing,  as  I  have  described  to  my 
dearest  sweetest  Amelia.     . 

"  Good-night     A  thousand,  thousand,  thousand  kisses ! 

"  Saturday, — This  morning,  At  five,  I  heard  the  shrieking 
of  the  litde  black  pig.  Rose  and  Violet  introduced  me  to  it 
yesterday;  and  to  the  stables,  and  to  the  kennel,  and  to  the 
gardener,  who  was  picking  fiiiit  to  send  to  market,  and  from 
whom  they  begged  hard  a  bunch  of  hothouse  grapes ;  but  he 
said  that  Sir  Pitt  had  numbered  every  *  Man  Jack '  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth  to  give  any 
away.  The  darling  girls  caught  a  colt  in  a  paddock,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  ride,  and  began  to  ride  themselves, 
when  the  groom,  coming  with  horrid  oaths,  drove  them  away. 

"  Lady  Crawley  is  always  knitting  the  worsted.  Sir  Pitt  is 
always  tipsy,  every  night;  and,  I  believe,  sits  with  Horrocks, 
the  butler.  Mr,  Crawley  always  reads  sermons  in  the  even- 
ing, and  in  the  morning  is  locked  up  in  his  study,  or  else 
rides  to  Mudbury,  on  county  business^  or  to  Squashmore, 
wh^e  he  preaches,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  to  the 
tenants  there. 

"A  himdred  thousand  grateful  loves  to  your  dear  papa 
;  and  mamma.     Is  your  poor  brother  recovered  of  his  rack 
punch  ?    O  dear !   O  dear. !     How  men  should   beware  of 
wicked  punch  1 

"  Ever  and  ever  thine  own 

"  Rebecca." 


Everything  considered,  I  think  it  \s.  qmle  ^a  \^^  ^ox  ^sv^a. 
dear  Amelia  Sedley,  in  Russell  Square,  tVval  '^x?*^  ^V«r^  ^M^^ 
«fe  are  parted     Rebecca  is  a  droW  iuivxv^  cteaXo^t^^  x.o  x^e 
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suce ;.  and  tfiiosK:  dtestriptioos;  of:  the.  poforJadyi  weeping 
the  loss  q6  her  betauty,  asad  the  ;gentfemaEn  **  with  hayMioloi 
whiskeE5iaiHd';StitanRP-cplcaB-ed.  hair,"' are*  very,  smarts  dDi^btl 
and  show^^a^gceat  kijflwfiedge'iof.  the  wjorlcfe  That  sfad  i?m 
whea'.on,;lafirknee%  have  beeOv  thinking.'  of  scDmethtngLj.W 
than^  Mt^  HoEEOcksfs  iri)bbonsy  has.  possibly  stsuck  both  oi 
But  my  ktndl  readeii  mjl  pkase  to  remember  that  this:  his 
has  "Vanity  Fair''  for  a  title,  and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a ' 
vaiia^  wkkpd^  foolish:  plaee^  fulh  of  ali  spits  of  humbugs^ 
faisenesses  auiKl  iiretensions.  And'  while  the  moralist;  : 
is  holding  forth  on  thle  jcovec^iaaaccucate!  portmitJof  3 

(humble  servant),  professes  to  wear  neither  /gown  nor  bn 
but .  ordy  the :  very  same  longieared  livery  in  which  his?  < 
gregatioilir.  is ;  arrayed ;  lyet,  lode  ydna^iooe  ist  Bound^>  to  sf 
the.  traitdn  as  far  as ;  onisL  khows:  it^  wlbeth^r  :onei  inowaUs  a 
and  bellb.ora^shoiyiel^hat;]  anda^dbalof  diisagieeaUer  ^ma 
must  c(ame.  out  in^  the  xdmr se  of  such  aii.  undertaldhg^ ' 

I  have  hfisaind.  a.  brodber  q6  the  sfcory-telling  tirade,  at  Naj 
preachinig  tc^:a  pack^of^goed-ibi-nodung  honest  lazy  fell 
by  thei^earsJiDri^  wotL  hiqiseiif  upi  into  such  a  jfatge- 
passiopi  w>fi)b.someiof  tlbe  \all^ns  whose;  wished  deeds  he- 
describing  and' inventing,,  that  the:- audience' could  not  ^ 
it;  andi  ^ey  aaod  the!  poet  together  wd*^ 
roar  of  oaths,  aifid'rexeciiations.  against  thefiicdldoiU  nrnn 
of  the  vt^,  a<>/ thai  the  hat  i went  roiatojd,  ^nd  the-  b^joi 
tumbied  intoi  it,;  in  the  niidst  of  a  perfect  storm^  ^f  sympa 
At  th^/ kittle  Paris  theatres^  on<  tl^  olftife¥  hanc^'you 
not  01%:  h«ar  the  peopifce:  ydling  out  ^^Ah  grudinl 
nimstr^  /  "  andrcur&ing  the'tyramt  &  the  ptey'ftrom  the  boi 
but  the  actors  themselves  positively  refuse  to  play  the  wic 
pairtSj  sudb  asithoseJ  of  inf&hm  Aiftgtais^  brutal  Cossacks, 
what  not,  and  prefer -to- appear,  at  aj  sJWjaUer  salary,  in-  tj 
real  characters  as.' teyat-fh-enoftmen.  I  set  the  two  stories 
against  the  other,  so  that  you  may  see  that  it  is  not  fi 
mere  meocewairyiiiiiatives:  that  the  present  performer  is  desir 
to  show  up  and  trounce  his  villains ;  but  because  he  ha 
sincere  hatred  of  them,  which  he  cannot  keep  down,  ; 
which  must  iind  aivcpat^n'suiittable  abuse  and  bad.kngtic^ 
I  waim  my'  *^kyifid  JfriewdSi^  theia,  that  I  aat  going* 't<> 
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(trust,  intensely  intferesting— crimd.  My  rascate  are  no  milk- 
and-water:  rascals^  I  promise  you.  When  we  come  to  the 
proper  places. we  won't  spa«e  foie  femguage — ^Noj  no!  But 
wteb  we  are  going  over  the  quiet  Oduntfy  we  must  perforce 
b&  calnu  A  tempest  in  a;  slophbasin  is  a^bsurd.  We  will 
resehre  thais  sprt  oi  thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and'  the  lonely 

midnight    The  present  chafer  is  very  miifcL    Others -But 

we  wilt  not  anticipate  Moydi 

And,  as:  we  bring  buc  charactersi  forward,  I  will  ask  lieave, 
as  a  man  and  a  brother,  not  only  ta  introduce  them,  but 
occasionaHy  to  step  down  from  the  platform,  and  talk  aJbout 
them:- if  they  are  good  and  kindfy,  to  love  them  and  ^ke 
them  b^  the  hand ;  if  they  ate  ^iitl^  to  laugh  at  'tliem^  confi- 
dentiatty  in  th&  reader's  sleeves;  if  they  are  wicked  and  heart- 

'  kss^  to  abuse  them  in  the  strongest  terms  which  politeness 
admitsof. 

€>therwise  you  might  fancy  it  was  I  who  =was  sneering  at 
the  practice  of  devotion^  which  M'iss  Sharp  finds  s^i ridiculous; 
that  It  was  I  who  laughed  gbbd-humouiiedly  at  the  reeling 
old  Silenus  of  a  baronet^wbereas  the  lau^ter  comes  from 
one  wha  h^  no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and  no  eye 
for  anything  beyond  success.  Sucii  people  thtre  are*  living 
and  flourishing  in  the  worlds— Faithless;  ITopeless,  jCharityless ; 
let  us  havb<  at' them,  dear  friends^  With  might  £md'  main. 
Some  there  are,  and  very  subcessfiil  too,  mere -quacks  andl 

;  fools:  and  it  was-  to  combat  and  expose  such  as  those,  i^0|\ 

!  doubt,  that  Laughter  was  made.  N    ^\L^ 


CHAPTER.  IX,  .  '  . 

FAMILY. PORTRAttSu    ' 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  was  a  philosopher  with  a  taste  for  what 
is  called  low  life.  His^  first  mavriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  Binkie  had  been  made  imder  t^e  auspices  of  his 
parents;-  and  as  he  often  told  Lady  Ctawley in  her  fifetime 
she  was  such  acottlounded  quarrelsome^  W^h-bred  jade-  t^<L 
whe» she  died; he  washanged  if  he^ vroxM enet  \a^^^ ^x>«^Ccnrx ^ . 
her  sdrt,  at  her  fedyship's  detnise  he  ^LepV  ^^^  v^Q^v^>  «^^ 
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selected  for  a  second  wife  Miss  Rose  Dawson,  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Dawson,  ironmonger,  of  Mudbury.  What 
a  happy  woman  was  Rose  to.  be  my  Lady  Crawley ! 

Let  us  set  down  the  items  of  her  happiness.  In  the  first 
place,  she  gave  up  Peter  Biitt,  a  young  man  who  kept  com- 
pany with  her,  and  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment  in 
love,  took  to  smuggling,  poaching,  and  a  thousand  other  bad 
courses.  Then  she  quarrelled,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  all 
the  friends,  and  intimates  of  her  youths  who,,  of  course,  could 
not  be  received  by  my  Lady  at  Queen's  Crawley ;  nor  did 
she  find  in  her  new  rank  and  abode  any  persons  who  were 
willing  to  welcome  her.  Who'  ever  did  ?  Sir  Huddleston 
Fuddleston  had  three  daughters  who  all  hoped  to  be  Lady.  ' 
Crawley.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot's  family  were  insulted  that  one 
of  the  Wapshot  girls  had  not  the  preference  in  the  marriage; 
and  the  remaining  baronets  of  the  county  were  indignant  at 
their  comrade's  misalliance.  Never  miiid  the  commoners, 
whom  we  win  leave  to  grumble  anonymously. 

Sir  Pitt  did  not  care,  as  he  said,  a  brass  farden  for  any  one  of 
them.  He  had  his  pretty  Rose,  and  what  more  need  a  man 
require  than  to  please  himsdf?  So  he  used  to  get  drunk 
every  night;  to  beat  his  pretty  Rose  sometimes;  to  leave 
her  in  Hampshire  when  he  went  to  London  for  the  parlia- 
mentary session,  without  a  single  friend  in  the  wide  world. 
Even  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  the  Rector's  wife,  refused  to  visit 
her,  and  she  said  she  would  never  give  ihtpas  to  a  trades- 
man's daughter. 

As  the  only  endowments  with  which  Nature  had  gifted 

Lady  Crawley  were  those  of  pink  cheeks  and  a  white  skin, 

and  as  she  had  no  sort  of  character,  nor  talents,  nor  opinions, 

nor  occupations,  nor  amusements,  nor  that  vigour  of  soul  and 

ferocity  of  temper  which  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  entirely 

foolish  women,  her  hold  upon  Sir  Pitt's  affections  was  not 

very  great.     Her  roses  faded  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  the^ 

pretty  freshness  left  her  figure  after  the  birth  of  a  couple  of 

children,  and  she  became  a  mere  machine  in  her  husband's 

hous^  of  no  more  use  than  the  late  Lady  Crawley's  grand 

piano.     Being  a  iight-complexioned  woman,  she  wore  light 

clothes,  as  most  blondes  will,  and  apipeaied^\tv^x^\^\^xtfi^'xDL. 

^^€;gled  sea-green,  or  slatternly  skyAAue-    ^Vv^  ^oxVa^  ^SdbSl 
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worsted  day  and  night,  of  other  pieces  like  it  She  had 
counterpanes,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  all  the  beds  in 
Crawley.  She  had  a  small  flower-garden,  for  which  she  had 
rather  an  affection ;  but  beyond  this  no  other  like  or  disliking. 
When  her  husband  was  rude  to  her,  she  was  apathetic ;  when- 
ever he  struck  her,  she  cried.  She  had  not  character  enough 
to  take  to  drinking,  and  moaned  about,  slipshod  and  in  curl- 
papers, all  day.  O  Vanity  Fair-i— Vanity  Fair !  This  might 
haye  been,  but  for  you,  a  cheery  lass : — Peter  Butt  and  Rose 
a  happy  man  and  wife,  in  a  snug  farm,  with  a  hearty  family ; 
and  an  honest  portion  of  pleasures,  cares,  hopes,  and  strug 
gles : — but  a  title  and  a  coach  and  four  are  toys  more  precious 
than  happiness  in  Vanity  Fahr ;  and  if  Harry  the  Eighth  or 
Bluebeard  were  alive  now,  and  wanted  a  tenth  wife,  do  you 
suppose  he  could  not  get  the  prettiest  girl  that  shall  be  pre- 
sented this  season  ? 

The  languid  dullness  of  their  mamma  did  not,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  awaken  much  affection  in  her  little  daughters,  but 
they  were  very  happy  in  the  servants'  hall  and  in  the  stables ; 
and  the  Scotch  gardener  having,  luckily,  a  good  wife  and 
some  good  children,  they  got  a  little  wholesome  society  and 
instruction  in  his  lodge,  which  was  the  only  education  be- 
stowed upon  them  until  Miss  Sharp  came. 

Her  engagement  was  owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Pitt  Crawley,  the  only  friend  or  protector  Lady  Crawley  ever 
had,  and  the  only  person,  besides  her  children,  for  whom  she 
entertained  a  little  feeble  attachment  Mr.  Pitt  took  after 
the  noble  Binkies,  from  whofti  he  was  descended,  and  was  a 
very  polite  and  proper  gentleman.  When  he  grew  to  man's 
estate,  and  came  back  from  Christchurch,  he  began  to  reform 
the  slackened  discipline  of  the  hall,  in  spite  of  his  father,  who 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  such  rigid  refine- 
ment, that  he  would  have  starved  rather  than  have  dined 
without  a  white  neckcloth.  Once,  when  just  from  college, 
and  when  Horrocks  the  butler  brought  him  a  letter  without 
placing  it  previously  on  a  tray,  he  gave  that  domestic  a  look, 
and  administered  to  him  a  speech  so  cuttin^^  iKal  HG\Wirf»& 
ever  after  trembled  before  him.  TV\e  ^Vvo\&  Voxj&^^^'^ws^^^^ 
to  him :  Lady  Crawley's  cutl-papcirs  came  o^  e«t>^fix  ^Nsecs.^ 
was  at  borne:  Sir  Pitt's  muddy  gaiteis  d\aac^^esax^^\  ^^^ 


that  incorrigible  bid  man  still  adhered ^to  other  old.ha^bi^ 
never  fuddkd  himseU*  with  iruxia-and'water  in  his  soa^^.-p 
ence^iiandvdnly  taUced  ito  his^  sen^amts  io  H  very  tesery^  . 
politb  itnannec^ '  and  'those  pensonsl  jn^mankied  that  Bir  i 
never  swore  at:  Lady  Ctayrley  ifhile  his/sosi  wa4  in  thi6  rot^ 

It  was  he  -who  .taiB^ht.the  butler  Ixd  ^ay,  :"My  ia^j 
served, '^'Ond  who  iiilsisti^iQn.'handinghjer  ladyslhipin^dio 
He  seidbm  spokfe  to  her,  biut\Whfin  hfedid  it  was  wkh 
most  powerful  irespect ;  tand  be.toever  let  her  quit  the  a{3 
ment  without  rising  in  the  most  stately  manner  :to  open 
door,  afid  making,  an  elegant  bdw  at  her  legress. 

At  Eton  he  was  called  Miss  Ccawley;  and  there,  I 
sorry  to  say,  his  yduriger  braftjer  Rawdon  used  -to  lick  I 
violently,  ©lat  though  his  parts  were  not  brilUant,  be  m 
up  foi:  :hi^  lack'  Of  talent  by  meriitorious  iiiidustry,  ajnd 
never  known,  during  eight  years  at  schdolv  to  be  subject 
that  punishment  ^hichrit  is^  .general^  ttioiught  none  b\: 
:  cherub  can  .escape.  ;•.    .   n  i. 

At  college  his  career  /was,  ^  of  "course,  highly  credita 
And  here  he  prepaied  Jaicnself  for  public  life,  intQ  which 
was  to  be  introducfed  by  .the  patronage  of  his  grandfad 
Lord  Sinkie^  by  studying  the  ancient  and  modem  ora 
with  great  assiduity,  :and  by  speaking  unceasingly  at  ithe 
baiting  societies.  iBTit  Hhough  he  had  a  fine  flux  of  wa 
and  delTBered  his  litde  voi^e  with  .great  pomposity,  and  p 
sure  ta  hiraselfi  and  never!  advanced  lany  sentiment  or  opir 
which  was  not  perfectly  trite  and  $tale,  atxd  supported  b 
Latin  qnitojtaticm ;  yet  h^/ failed  ^mehow,  in  spile  of  a  m 
ocrity  nthich  ought  *0'have. eoBUred  any fman  a  success^ 
:  did  not  even  get  llhe-priflepoett)^  vriwHh  all  his  friends  said 
was  auiie  of* •■  :  .       •"  ;.-  .!'.:!••■'■•  •!• 

After  leaving  Hcollege. he; became  PrivftteJ  Secretary  lo  L 
lEinkie,  and  wafc  then. :ap|>oinled  Attath^.to  the  L^tior 
Bumpemiokfel^r;which  .post  iie> filled  wilh  perfiebt  hopcww, ;; 
brought  hoihe  dispaidhes^:x^ondistihg!<])f  Strasburg  pie^to 
Foreign  Miniriler  of  dae  dfcy.;.i; After  remaining  tea  iy< 
AttachSi  (severgi  years  after*  the  iametited  Lord  Bijakie'9 
miseX  land  finditig'the  adt^noemeni  .skhy,  he  at  Lefigth  g 
Kj^the'diplbmatic  service  tin  jfioitw;  disg^itst,  and  began  (0  t 
^country  geatlGrpan.    -  •-.n./.'.  vhV-.fva  ..  i-"'\    ." 
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■He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Malt  on  returning  to  England  (Ibr 
h^  wasr^n  ambittous  man,  and  always  H^ed)td  be  befose  the 
pablic);  and  took  a  strong  part  in  iihe  Negro  Emaneipation 
tpiestioii.  Then  he  ibecaaaae  a  firiend.of  MrJ  Wilberforce-s, 
whcseipolitics'tie  admired,  and  had  that  famous  correspond- 
ence'with  the- -Reverend  Silas  iiomblower  on  (he  Ashantee 
•  Misaoti  He  was  in  London,  if  not  for  the  Parliament 
^sessibn,vat  least  in  May^  for  the  religious  meetings.  In  the 
coQiif ry  •  he  was  va  inaagistrate,-  aitid  an  actiwe-visifor  and  speakier 
among  vJhosedestknte  of  !religiaus  instmction.  He  was  said 
to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks,  Lord 
Southitiawn?s  third  daughter,  and  whose  sister,  Lady  Emily, 
wiote  -thosie  sweet  tracts,  "The  Sailor-s. True  ^Binnacle,"  and 
"  The  Applewomkn  -of  -Finchley  Coromwii^' 

Misi  Sharp's  accountsi  of  his  cemploymi^nt  at  Queen's 
€iawtey'  were  not 'caricatures.  <  He  subjected  the  servants 
there  to  the  devotional '^xercisBS^beCbre  mentiondd,  in  which 
(and  so -muc^  the' better)  he  brought) his  ^her  to  join.  He 
patronized  an  Independent  meetings-house  in  Crawley  :parish, 
much  -to  the  indignation  of  his:  uncle  the  Rector,  and  to  the 
consequent  delight  of  Sir  Pitt,  >yho  was  induced  to  go  him- 
uMxuiCe  OT -twice,  which  occasioned  some  violent  sermons  at 
Crawley  parish  church,  directed  poim-blanfc  at  the  Baronet's 
old  Gothic  pew  them.  Hbnest  Sir  Pitt,  (however,  did  not 
ieel  the  force  of  these  discourses,  as  he  always  took  his  nap 
during  sermon-time, 

.  Sir.  Crawley  was  veiy  earnest,  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  iChristian  .world,  that  the  old  gentleman  should 
yidd  'him  up  .'his  place  in  Parfiament ;  but  this  the  elder 
constantly  refused  to  do.  'Both  were,  of  course,  too  prudent 
to  give  up  the  fifteen  hundred  a  year  whicih  was  brought  in 
by  the  ^second  seat  (at  this  period  filled  try  Mr.  Quadroon, 
witM  carte-^bknche  on  the  Slave  question)  f  indeed  the  family 
wtatewas  much  embarrassed, :a=nd  tl^ei income  dmwn  from 
tte  borough  was  of  greataise  toithe'hdusec5f*Qu6en's  Crawley. 
« rit  tod  never  ireooveredcthe  heavy  fine- imposed  upon  Wal- 
pdle-^dewrfley,  first?  baronet,  for  peculation  in  th^  Ta^  ^^<i. 
SndingHV^ax  Offica  Sir  Walpole  ttaa  a  ^^o\Vj  i^Wcyw^  eas^r a.^ 
mk9fEu»d  toispefnd  money  {'r«i5eTiltopeteiVB,^  swl\  ^^Vq^^os*?  ^^ 
Ift:  CiaiK/er  <rau/d  remiai-k  with  -i  si^>,^"a.tv^'-m  Va^  ^^^.^^ 
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loved  by  all  the  county  fot  the  constant  drunkenness.  2 
hospitality  which  was  maintained  at  Queen's  Crawley;  I 
cellars  were  filled  with  Burgundy  then,  -the  kennelsMi 
hounds,  and  the  stables  with  gallant  huntets;now,  such  hoi 
as  Queen's  Crawley  possessed  went  to  plough,  <jr  ran  in 
Trafalgar  Coach :  and  it  was  with  a  team  of  these  very  hor 
on  an  ofF-day,  that  Miss  Sharp  was  brought  to  the  Hall ; 
boor  as  he  was.  Sir  Pitt  was  a  stickler  for  his  dignity  whik 
home,  and  seldom  drove  out  but  with  four  horses,  and,  thoi 
he  dined  off  boiled  mutton,  had  always  three  footmen 
serve  it. 

If  mere  parsimony  could  have  made  a  man  rich,  Sir 
Crawley  might  have  become  very  wealthy ;  if  he  had  'been 
attorney  in  a  country  town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brainj 
is  very  possible  that  he  would  have  turned  them  to 'g< 
account,  and  might  have  achieved  for  himself  a-  very,  c 
siderable  influence  and  competency.  But  he  wais  unluc 
endowed  with  a  good  name  and  a  large  though  encumbc 
estate,  both  of  which  went  rather  to  injure  than  to  adva 
him.  He  had  a  taste  for  law,  which  x:ost  him  many  th 
sands  yearly ;  and  being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  xobl 
as  he  said,  by  any  single  agent,  allowed  his  affairs  to  be  i 
managed  by  a  dozen,  whom  he  all^  equally  mistrusted, 
was  such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he  could  hardly  find  any 
bankrupt  tenants ;  and  such  a  close  farmer,  as  to  gru< 
almost  the  seed  to  the  ground,  whereupon  revengeful  Nat 
grudged  him  the  crops  which  she  granted  to  more  lib< 
husbandmen.  He  speculated  in  every  possible  way: 
worked  mines;  bought  canal-shares;  horsed  coaches;  t< 
government  contracts,  and  was  the  busiest  man  and  ma^ 
trate  of  his  courity.  As  he  would  riot  pay  honest  agents 
his  granite  quarry,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  f 
overseers  ran  away,  arid  took  fortunes  with  them  to  Ameri 
For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his  coal-mines  filled  ir 
water ;  the  government  flung  his  contract  of  damaged  b 
upon  his  hands ;  and  for  his  cioach-horses,  every  mail  p 
prietor  in  the  kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  tl 
any  man  in;  the  country,  from  underfeeding  and  buying  che 
In  disposition  he  was  sociable^  and  far  from  being  proi 
iiay,  he  rather  prefened  tidQ  society  oC  a  (armet  or  a  hoi 
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iealer  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  like  my  lord,  his  son :  he  was 
fond  of  drink,  of  swearing,  of  joking  with  the  farmers*  daugh- 
ters :  he  was  never  known  to  give  away  a  shilling,  or  to  do  a 
good  action,  but  was  of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laughing  mood,  and 
would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  his  glass  with  a  tenant  and  sell 
him  up  the  next  day ;  or  have  his  laugh  with  the  poacher  he 
was  transporting  with  equal  good-humoun     His  politeness 
for  the  fair  sex  has  already  been  hinted  at  by  Miss  Rebecca 
Sharp — in  a  word,  the  whole  baronetage,  peerage,  commonage 
of  England,  did  not  contain  a  more  cunning,  mean,  selfish, 
foolish,  disreputable  old  man.     That  blood-red  hand  of  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley's  would  be  in  anybody's  pocket  except  his 
own ;  and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain  that,  as  admirers  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the 
existence  of  so  many  ill  qualities  in  a  person  whose  name 
is  in  DebretL 

One  great  cause  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  such  a  hold  over 
the  affections  of  his  father,  resulted  from  money  arrangements. 
The  Baronet  owed  his  son  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure 
of  his  mother,  which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay ; 
indeed  he  had  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  paying 
anybody,  and  could  only  be  brought  by  force  to  discharge  his 
debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated  (for  she  became,  as  we  shall 
hear  speedily,  inducted  into  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  family) 
that  the  mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the  honourable 
Baronet  several  hundreds  yearly :  but  this  was  a  delight  he 
could  not  forego ;  he  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  the 
poor  wretches  wait,  and  in  shifting  from  court  to  <x)urt  and 
from  term  to  term  the  period  of  satisfaction.  What's  the 
good  of  being  in  Parliament,  he  said,  if  you  must  pafy  your 
debts  ?  Hence,  indeed,  his  position  as  a  senator  was  not  a 
little  useful  to  him. 

Vanity  Fair — ^Vanity  Fair  I  Here  was  a  man,  who  could 
not  spell,  and  did  not  care  to  read ;  who  had  the  habits  and 
the  cunning  of  a  boor ;  whose  aim  in  life  was  pettifogging ; 
who  never  liad  a  taste,  or  emotion,  or  enjoyment,  but  what 
was  sordid  and  foul :  and  yet  he  had  rank,  and  honours,  and 
power,  somehow;  and  was  a  dignitary  of  the  latid^  ^xA  ^ 
pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  high  sheriff,  atvd  icA^  vcv  ^  %OAecv 
ooadi     Great  ministers  and  statesmen  couiVed  \vvn\  s  ^tA^sn 
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Vanity  Fair  he  had  a  higher  place  than  the  most  brilliant 
genius  or  spotless  virtue.  i 

Sir  Pitt  had  an.  unmarried  half-sister  who  inherited  her 
mother's  large  fortune ;  and  though  the  Baronet  proposed  to 
borrow  this  money  of  her  on  mortgage,  Miss  Crawley  de- 
clined the  offer,  and  preferred  the  security  of  the  funds.  She 
had  signified,  however,  her  intention  of  leaving'  her  inherit- 
ance between  Sir  Pitt's  second  son  and  the  family  at  the 
Rectory,  and  had  once  or  twice  paid  the  debts  of  Rawdon 
Crawley  in  his  career  at  college  and  in  the  army.  Miss 
\  Crawley  was,  in  consequence,  an  object  of  great  respect  when 
j  she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley,  for  she  had  a  balance  at  her 
banker's  which  would  have  roade  her  beloved  anywhere. 

What  a  dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the 
banker's !  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  faults  if  she  is  a 
relative  (and  may  every  reader  have  a  score  of  such) ;  what  a 
kind  good-natured  old  creature  we  find  her !  How  the  junior 
partner  of  Hobbs  and  Dobbs  leads  her  smiling  to  the  carriage 
with  the  lozenge  upon  it,  and  the  fat  wheezy  coachman! 
How,  when  she  comes  to  pay  us  a  visit,  we  generally  find  an 
opportunity  to  let  our  friends  know  her  station  in  the  world  1 
We  say  (and  with  perfect  truth),  I  wish  I  had  Miss  Mac- 
Whirter's  signature  to  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds. 
She  wouldn't  miss  it,  says  your  wife.  She  is  my  aunt,  say 
you,  in  an  easy  careless  way,  when  your  friend  asks  if  Miss 
MacWhirfcer  is  any  relative.  Your  wife  is  perpetually  send- 
ing her  litde  testimonies  of  affection ;  your  Ktde  girls  work 
endless  worsted  baskets,  cushions,  and  footstools  for  her. 
What  a  good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes  to  pay 
you  a  visit,  although  your  wife  laces  her  stays  without  one  I 
The  house  during  her  stay  assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm, 
jovial,  snug  appearance  not  visible  at  other  seasons.  You 
yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  and  find 
yourself  all  of  a  sudden  (though  you  invariably  lose)  very  fond 
of  a  rubber.  What  good  dirmers  you  have — game  every  day, 
M^msey-Madeira,  and  no  end  of  fish  from  London.  Even 
t/ie  servants  in  the  kitchen  share  in  the  gjeneral  prosperity ; 
and,  somehow,  during  the  stay  rf  Mi&^  ^■BLONYatXxi^  \«Sw 
coachman,  the  beer  is  grovm  mudi  ^toanewt^  wv^  ^^  «»? 
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sumption  of  tea  and  sugar  in  the  nursery  (where  her  maid 
takes  her  meals)  is  not  regarded  in  the  least.  Is  it  so,  or 
is  it  not  so  ^  I  appeal  to  the  middle  classes.  Ah,  gracious 
powers  i  I  wish  you  would  send  me  an  old  aunt — a  maiden 
annt-^an  aunt  with  a  lozenge  on  her  carriage,  and  a  front 
of  light  coffee-coloured  hair— how  my  children  should  work 
workbags  for  her,  and  my  Julia  and  I  would  make  her  com- 
fortable !    Sweet — sweet  vision !    Foolish — foolish  dream ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

MISS    SHARP    BEGINS    TO    MAKE    FRIENDS. 

And  now,  being  received  as  a  member  of  the  amiable  family 
whose  qpokraitB  we  have  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
becaone  uatarally  Rebecca's  duty  to  make  herself,  as  she  said, 
agreeable  :to  her  benefactors,  and  to  gain  their  confidence  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.     Who  can  but  admire  this  quality 
of  gratitude  in  an  unprotected  orphan  ?  arid  if  there,  entered 
some  d^xee  of  selfishness  into  her  calculations,  who  can  say 
but  that  her  prudence  was  perfectly  justiciable  ?    "  I  am  alone 
in  the  world,". said  the  friendless  girl.     "I  have  nothing  to 
look  for  but  what  my  own  labour  can  bring  me ;  and  while 
that  little  pink-iaiced  chit  Amelia,  with  not  half  my  sense,  has 
ten  thousand  pounds  and  an  establishment  secure,  poor 
Ridiiecca  (and  my  figure  is  far  better  than  hers)  has  only  her- 
self and  her  own  wits  to  trust  to.     Well,  let  us  see  if  my  wits 
cannot  provide  me  with  an  honourable  maintenance,  and  if 
some  day  or  the  other  I  cannot  show  Miss  Amelia  my  real 
superiority  over  her.     Not  that  I  4i$like  poor  Amelia :  who 
;  can  ^sHke  such  a  harmless,  good-natured  creature  ? — only  it 
I  will  be  a  fine  day  when  i  can  take  my  place  above  her  in  the 
I  world,  .as  why,  indeed,  should  I  not  ?  "     Thus  it  was  that  our 
j  Htde  Tomantic  friend  formed  visions  of  the  future  for  herself, 
:  —nor  must  we  be  scandalized  that,  in  all  her  castles  in  the 
!  air,  a  husband  was  the  principal  inhabitant.     Of  what  else 
have  young  ladies  to  think  but  husbands?   »  Of  what  else  do 
their  dear  mammas  think ?     "I  must  be  txvj  onhx  \£«xsscn&? 
nid  tiebecca;  not  without  a  tinglmg  coivscyom^^^^'^  ^^  ^^ 
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feat,  as  she  thought  over  her  little  misadventure  with  Jo6 
Sedley. 

So  she  wisely  determined  to  render  her  position  with  the 
Queen's  Crawley  family  comfortable  and  secure,  and  to  this 
end  resolved  to  make  friends  of  every  one  aroimd  her  who 
could  at  all  interfere  with  her  comfort. 

As  my  Lady  Crawley  was  not  one  of  these  personages,  and 
a  woman,  moreover,  so  indolent  and  void  of  character  as  not 
to  be  of  the  least  consequence  in  her  own  house,  Rebecca 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  cultivate  her 
good-will — indeed,  impossible  to  gain  it  She  used  to  talk 
to  her  pupils  about  their  "  poor  mamma ;  **  and,  though  she 
treated  that  lady  with  every  demonstration  of  cool  respect, 
it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that  she  wisely  directed  the 
chief  part  of  her  attentions 

With  the  young  people,  whose  applause  she  thoroughly 
gained,  her  method  was  pretty  simple.  She  did  not  pester 
their  young  brains  with  too  much  learning,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  regard  to  educating 
themselves ;  for  what  instruction  is  more  effectual  than  self- 
'  instruction?  The  elder  was  rather  fond  of  books,  and  as 
there  was  in  the  old  library  at  Queen's  Crawley  a  consider- 
able provision  of  works  of  light  literature  of  the  last  century, 
both  in  the  French  and  English  languages  (they  had  heen 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing-Wax 
Office  at  the  period  oi  his  disgrace^  and  as  nobody  ever 
troubled  the  bookshelves  but  herself,  Rebecca  was  enabled 
agreeably,  and,  as  it  were,  in  playing,  to  impart  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  to  l^iss  Rose  Crawley. 

She  and  Miss  Rose  thus  read  together  many  delightful 
French  and  English  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  learned  Dr.  Smollett,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hemy 
Fielding,  of  the  graceful  and  fantastic  Monsieur  Cr^bilkxi 
the  younger,  whom  our  immortal  poet  Gray  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  of  the  universal  Monsieur  de  Voltaire.  Once^ 
when  Mr.  Crawley  asked  what  the  young  people  were  readings 
the  governess  replied,  "  Smolletf  "  Oh,  Smollett,"  said  ME 
Crawley,  quite  satisfied.  "His  history  is  more  dull,  but  bf 
no  means  so  dangerous  as  that  o^  Mi.l\\5xckfc.  IVv&Vutbxf 
j^ou  are  reading?"     "Yes,'*  said  Miss  ^osifc',  ^>aa!Qwa^>iiifc 
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ver,  adding  that  it  was  the  history  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Clinker. 
)n  another  occasion  he  was  rather  scandalized  at  finding  his 
ister  with  a  book  of  French  plays;  but  as  the  governess 
emarked  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  French 
diom  in  conversation,  he  was  fain  to  be  content  Mr. 
>awley,  as  a  diplomatist,  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  own 
kill  in  speaking  the  French  language  (for  he  was  of  the 
7orld  still),  and  not  a  litde  pleased  with  the  compliments 
rhich  the  governess  continually  paid  him  upon  his  pro- 
iciency. 

Miss  Violet's  tastes  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  rude  and 
)oisterous  than  those  of  her  sister.  She  knew  the  sequestered 
rpots  where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs.  She  could  climb  a  tree 
o  rob  the  nests  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  their  speckled 
spoils.  And  her  pleasure  was  to  ride  the  young  colts,  and 
:o  scour  the  plains  like  Camilla.  She  was  the  favourite  of 
tier  father  and  of  the  stablemen.  She  was  the  darling,  and 
vrithal  the  terror,  of  the  cook ;  for  she  discovered  the  haunts 
of  the  jam-pots,  and  would  attack  them  when  they  were 
within  her  reach.  She  and  her  sister  were  engaged  in 
constant  battles.  Any  of  which  peccadilloes,  if  Miss  Sharp 
discovered,  she  did  not  tell  them  to  Lady  Crawley,  who 
would  have  told  them  to  the  father,  or  worse,  to  Mr.  Crawley; 
but  promised  not  to  tell  if  Miss  Violet  would  be  a  good  girl 
and  love  her  governess. 

With  Mr.  Crawley  Miss  Sharp  was  respectful  and  obedient 
She  used  to  consult  him  on  passages  of  French  which  she 
could  not  understand,  though  her  mother  was  a  French- 
woman, and  which  he  would  construe  to  her  satisfaction; 
and,  besides  giving  her  his  aid  in  profane  literature,  he  was 
kind  enough  to  select  for  her  books  of  a  more  serious 
tendency,  and  address  to  her  much  of  his  conversation.  She 
admired,  beyond  measure,  his  speech  at  the  Quashimaboo 
Aid  Society ;  took  an  interest  in  his  pamphlet  on  Malt ;  was 
often  affected,  even  to  tears,  by  his  discourses  of  an  evening, 
and  would  say,  "Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
look  up  to  heaven,  that  made  him  occasionally  condescend 
to  shake  hands  with  her.  "  Blood  is  everything,  aftet  ^" 
would  that  aristocratic  religionist  say.  **^crw  ^\^^^9wjcc^'^s» 
awakened  by  my  wordSy  when  not  otve  ol  \?ci^  ^^«^^  ^^^^^ 
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is  touched.  I  am  too  fine  for  them — too  delicate.  I  must 
familiarize  my  style — but  she  understands  it.  Her  mother 
was  a  Montmorency**' 

Indeed  it  was  from  this  famous  family,  as  it  appears,  tJurt 
Miss  Sharp,  by  the  mother's  side,  was-  descended.  Of  course 
she  did  not  say  that  her  mother  had  been  on  the  stage ;  it 
would  have  shocked  Mr.  Crawley's  religious  scruples.  How 
many  noble  SmtgrSes  had  thiis  horrid  revolution  plunged  lit 
poverty !  She  had  several  stories  about  her  ancesCbra  ere 
she  had  been  many  months  in  the  house;  some  of  which 
Mr.  Crawley  happened  to  find  in  D'Hozier's  dictionary,  which 
was  in  the  library,  and  which  strengthened  his  belief  in  their 
truth,  and  in  the  high  breeding  of  Rebecca.  Are  wc  to 
suppose  from  this  curiosity  and  prying  into  dictionariesj 
could  our  heroine  suppose^  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  interested 
in  her?  No,  only  in  a  friendly  way.  Have  we  riot  stated 
that  he  was  attached  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks?  ^ 

He  took  Rebecca  to  task  once  or  twice  about  the  propriiety  '^ 
of  playing  at  backgammon  with'  Sir  Pitt,  saying  that  it  was  ^ 
a  godless  amusement,  and  that  she  would  be  much  better  ? 
engaged  in  reading  "Thrtimp's  Legacy,"  or  "The  BHnd  f 
Washerwoman  of  Moorfields,'*  or  any  work  of  a  more  serious  ' 
nature ;  but  Miss  Sharp  said  her  dear  mother  used  often'  to  '■ 
play  the  same  game  with  the  old  Count  de  Trictrac  and  ^e  ' 
venerable  Abb^  du  Cornet,  and  so  found  an  excuse  for  this 
and  other  worldly  amusements. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  playing  at  backgammon  with  the 
Baronet  that  the  little  governess  rendered-  herself  agreeabte 
to  her  employer.  She  found  many  different  ways  of  being 
useful  to  him;  She  read  over,  with  indefatigable  patience, 
all  those  law  papers  with  which,  before  she  cattie  to  Queien*s 
Crawley,  he  had  promised  to  entertain  her.  She  volunteersd 
to  copy  many  of  his  letters^  and  adroitly  altered  the  spelling 
of  them  so  as  to  suit  the  usages  of  the  ^esferttday.  She 
became  interested  in  everything  appertaining  to  the  estate — 
to  the  farm,  the  park,  the  garden,  and  the  stables ;  and  so 
delightful  a  companion  was;  she,  that  the  Baronet  woirid 
seldom  take  his  after-breakfei^  walk  without  her  (and  the 
children  of  course),  \^hen  sh^  would  give  her  advice  as  to  the 
trees  which  were  to  be  lopped  in  the  sVvT\3L\3beive.^^\Jcv^  ^wdett- 
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beds  to  be  dug,  the  crops  -which  were  to  be  cut,  the  horses 
which  wi^re  to  ga  to  cart  or  plough.  Before  she  had  been  a 
year  at  Queen's  Crawley  she  had  quite  won  the  Baronet's 
confidence;  and  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table^  which 
before  used  to  be  held  between  him  and  Mr.  Horrocks  the 
butler,  was  now  almost  exclusivdy  between  Sir  Pitt  and  Miss 
Sharps  Sbe  was  ahnost  mistriess  of  the  house  when  Mr. 
Crawley  was  absent,  but  conducted  herself  in  her  new  and 
exalted  situation  with  such  circumspection  and  modesty  as 
not  to  ofifend  the  authorities  of  the  kitchen  and  stably  among 
whom  her  behaviour  was  always  exceedingly  modest  and 
affable.  She  was  quite  a  different  person  firam  the  haughty, 
sh]^  dissatisfied  little  girl  whom  we  have  known  previously; 
and  this  change  of  temper  proved  great  prudence,  a  sincere 
desire  of  amendment,  or  at  any  rate  great  moral  courage  on 
her  part  Whether  it  was  the  heart  which  dictated  this  new 
system  of  complaisance  and  humility  adopted  by  our  Rebecca, 
is  to  be  proved  by  her  after-histcwy.  A  system  of  hypocrisy, 
which  lasts  through  whole  years,  is  one  seldom  satisfactorily 
practised  by  a  person  of  one-and-twenty;  however,  our  readers 
will  recollect  that,  though  your^  in  years,  our  heroine  was 
old  in  life  and  experience,  and  we  have  written  to  no  pur- 
pose if  they  have  not  discovered  that  she  was  a  very  clever 
woman. 

The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Cravdey  were, 
like  the  gentleman  and  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at 
home  together — ^they  hated  each  other  cordially;  indeed, 
Rawdon  Crawley,  the  dragoon,  had  a  great  contempt  for  the 
establishment  altogether,  and  seldom  came  thither  except 
when  his  aunt  paid  her  annual  visit. 

The  great  good  quality  of  this  old  lady  has  been  men- 
tioned. She  possessed  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  had 
almost  adopted  Rawdon.  She  disliked  her  elder  tiephew 
excee(£ngly,  and  despised  him  as  a  milksop^  In  return  he 
did  no*  hesitate  ta  state  that  her  soul  was  irretrievably  lost ; 
and  was  of  opinion  that  his  brother's  chance  in  the  next 
world  was  not  a  whit  better.  "She  is  a  godless  woman  of 
the  world,"  would  Mr.  Grawley  say ;  ^^she  lives  with  atheists 
and  Frenchmen.  My  mind  shudders  ^Yieiv  \  >^yc^  cJ^  Nnsx 
awful,  awful  sitaation,  and  that,  neax  as  ^Vv&  \^  x»  ^^^  ^gcKM^-^ 
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she  should  be  so  given  up  to  vanity,  licentiousness,  profane- 
ness,  and  folly."  In  fact,  the  old  lady  declined  altogether  to 
hear  his  hour's  lecture  of  an  evening ;  and  when  she  came  to 
Queen's  Crawley  alcme,  he  was  obliged  to  pretermit  his  usual 
devotional  exercises. 

"  Shut  up  your  sarmons,  Pitt,  when  Miss  Crawley  comes 
down,"  said  his  father;  "she  has  written  to  say  that  she 
won't  stand  the  preachifying." 

"  O  sir !  consider  the  servants." 

"The  servants  be  hanged!"  said  Sir  Pitt;  and  his  son 
thought  even  worse  would  happen  were  they  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  Pitt ! "  said  the  father  to  his  remonstrance. 
"  You  wouldn't  be  such  a  flat  as  to  let  three  thousand  a  year 
go  out  of  the  family  ?  " 

"  What  is  money  compared  to  our  souls,  sir  ? "  continued 
Mr.  Crawley. 

"  You  mean  that  the  old  lady  won't  leave  the  money  to 
you  ?  " — and  who  knows  but  it  was  Mr,  Crawley's  meaning  ? 

Old  Miss  Crawley  was  certainly  one  of  the  reprobate.  She 
had  a  snug  little  house  in  Park  Lane,  and,  as  she  ate  and 
drank  a  great  deal  too  much  during  the  season  in  London, 
she  went  to  Harrogate  or  Cheltenham  for  the  summer. 
She  was  the  most  hospitable  and  jovial  of  old  vestals,  and 
had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said.  (All  old  women  were 
beauties  once,  we  very  well  know.)  She  was  a  bel  esprit^ 
and  a  dreadful  Radical  for  those  days.  She  had  been  in 
France  (where  St.  Just,  they  say,  inspired  her  with  an  unfor- 
tunate passion),  and  loved,  ever  after,  French  novels,  French 
cookery,  and  French  wines.  She  read  Voltaire,  and  had 
Rousseau  by  heart ;  talked  very  lightly  about  divorce,  and 
most  energetically  of  the  rights  of  women.  She  had  pictures 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  every  room  in  the  house :  when  that  statesman 
was  in  opposition,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  had  not  flung  a 
main  with  him;  and  when  he  came  into  office,  she  took 
great  credit  for  bringing  over  to  him  Sir  Pitt  and  his  colleague 
for  Queen's  Crawley,  ^though  Sir  Pitt  would  have  come 
over  himself,  without  any  trouble  on  the  honest  lady's  part 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Pitt  was  brought  to  change  his 
views  after  the  death  of  the  great  Whig  statesmaa 
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This  worthy  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Rawdon  Crawley 
when  a  boy,  sent  him  to  Cambridge  (in  opposition  to  his 
brother  at  Oxford),  and,  when  the  young  man  was  requested 
by  the  authorities  of  the  first-named  University  to  quit  after 
a  residence  of  two  years,  she  bought  him  his  commission  in 
the  Life  Guards  Green. 

A  perfect  and  celebrated  "  blood "  or  dandy  about  town, 
was  this  young  officer.  Boxing,  rat-hunting,  the  fives  court, 
and  four-in-hand  driving  were  then  the  fashion  of  our  British 
aristocracy ;  and  he  was  an  adept  in  all  these  noble  sciences. 
And  though  he  belonged  to  the  household  troops,  who,  as 
it  was  their  duty  to  rally  round  the  Prince  Regent,  had  not 
shown  their  valour  in  foreign  service  yet,  Rawdon  Crawley 
had  already  (ctpropos  of  play,  of  which  he  was  immoderately 
fond)  fought  three  bloody  duels,  in  which  he  gave  ample 
proofs  of  his  contempt  for  death. 

"And  for  what  follows  after  death,"  would  Mr.  Crawley 
observe,  throwing  his  gooseberry-coloured  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling.  He  was  always  thinking  of  his  brother's  soul,  or  of 
the  souls  of  those  who  differed  with  him  in  opinion :  it  is  a 
sort  of  comfort  which  many  of  the  serious  give  themselves. 

Silly,  romantic  Miss  Crawley,  far  from  being  horrified  at 
the  courage  of  her  favourite,  always  used  to  pay  his  debts 
after  his  duels;  and  would  not  listen  to  a  word  that  was 
whispered  against  his  morality.  "  He  will  sow  his  wild  oats," 
she  would  say,  "and  is  worth  far  more  than  that  puling 
hypocrite  of  a  brother  of  his." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ARCADIAN   SIMPLICITY. 

Besides  these  honest  folks  at  the  Hall  (whose  simplicity  and 
sweet  rural  purity  surely  show  the  advantage  of  a  country 
life  over  a  town  one),  we  must  introduce  the  reader  to  their 
relatives  and  neighbours  at  the  Rectory,  Bute  Crawley  and 
his  wife. 

The   Reverend   Bute  Crawley  was  a  \a^^  ^\aX^^^  \^S^> 
shovelrhA^/ed  man,  far  more  popular  m  \i&  cqwtvN.^  >^^xs.*^^ 


I  Baronet  his.braCherr  At  ciollege  he  pulled  stroke-oar  in  the 
Christchurck  boat,  and  haxi  thrashed  all .  the  best  bruisers  of 
the  "town*"  He  carried  his  taste-  for  boxing  and  athletic 
exercises  into  private  life ;  there  was  not  a  fight  widaiQ  twien^ 
miles  at  which  he.  was  hot  present,  nor  a  rax:e,.  nor  a  coursing 
match,  nor  a  regatta,  nor  a  ball,  nor  an  election,  nor  a  visi- 
tation dinner;  nor  indeed  a  good  dinner  in  the  whole  county, 
but  he .  found:  meaiis  tx>  attend  it  You  might  see  his  bay 
mare  and  gigrlamps  a  scone  of  miles  anmy  from  his  fLectocy 
House,  whienever  there  wosi  any^  dinner-party  at  FuddLeston^ 
or  at  Roxby,  or  at  Wapshot  Hall,  or  at.  the  great  lOTds  of  the 
county,  with  alll  of  whom  he  was  intimate:  He  had  a  fine 
voicej  sang  "  A  southerly  wind  and  a  dbudy  sky ; "  and  gave 
the  "whoop"  in  chorus  wiAhl  general  applause;     He  B6de  to 

1  hounds  in  a  pepper-andraalt  frock,,  and  was  one  of :  the  besi 
fishermen  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Crawley,  the  Riect6r'a  wife,  was  a  smart  little  body, 
who  wrote  this  worthy  divine's  sermons.  Being  of  a  domestic 
turn,  and  keeping  theihouse  agreat,  deal  with  her  daughiters, 
she  ruled  absolutely  witibih  the  Rectory,  wisely  givir^.  her 
husband  full  liberty  without  He  was?  welcome  to  fcome  and 
go,  and  dine  abroad  as:  many  days  as  his  fancy  dictated, -for 
Mrs.  Crawley  was  a  savir^^  woman  and  knew  the  price:  of  port 
wine.  Ever  since  Mrs.  Bute  caxried  oiff  the  young  Rector 
of  Queen-s  Crawley  (she  was  of  a  good  family,  daughter  erf 
the  late  Lieut-Colond  Hectcn:  MacTavish,  and  she  and  her 
mother  played  for  Bute  and  won  him  at  Harrogate),  she 
had  been  a  prudent  and  thrifty  wife  to  him.  In  spite  of  her 
care,  however,  he  was  always  in  debt  It  took  him  at  least 
ten  years  to  pay  off  his  co^lqge  bills  contracted  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  In  the  year- 179 — y  when  he  was  just  clear 
of  these  encumbrance^  ;he  gave  the  odds  of  100  to  i  (in 
twenties)  against  Kangaroo,  who  won  the  Derby.  The 
Rector  was  obUged  to  take  up  the  money  at  a  ruinous  iar 
terest,  and  had  been  struggling  ever  since.  His  sister  helped 
him  with!  a  hundifed  now  and  them,  but  of  course  his  great 
hope  wa&  in  her  death— when  "  hang  it "  (as  he  would  say), 
"  Matilda  must  leave  me  half  her  money." 
,   So  that  the  Baronet  and. hkr  brolier  had  every  reason 

Bd^'cb  two  brothers  pQsaibLy;c^n  ,bave  far  bein^by  the  ear& 
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r  Pitt  fiad  had  thifr  better  of  Bute  in  innumerable  family 
ansactions.  Young  Pitt  not  only  did  not  hunt,  but  set  up 
meeting-house  under  his:  uncleis  very  liose.  Enwdon,  it 
IS  known^.was  to  come  in  fbr  the  bulk  of  Miss.  Crawley's 
operty.  .  These  money  transactions — these  speculations  in 
e.  asad  deatixj— these  silent  battles  for  xeversionary  spoil- — 
ake  bfotfiera.  vety  loving  towards  each  other  in  Vanity. Fair. 
for  my  part,  have  known  a  five-pound  note  to  interpose 
id  Imocku dp- a- halfK^entuty's; attachment,  between' two  breth- 
n.;  and  Gsin't  but.  admire^  as  I  think  what  a  fine  and  durable 
in^  Love  IS  among  woddly  pec^ale. 

It  cannot- be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  such. a  personage 
Rebecca'  at  Queea's  Crasdey,.  and  her  ^adual  establish- 
ent  in.  thee  good  gmces  of  all  people  thiere,  could  be  im- 
marked  by  Mrs..  But&CxsmYe^  Mds*  Bute,  who  knew  how 
anyi  daysithe  sirloini  of  bbefi  lasted  at  the  Hall ;  how  much 
len  was.  gbt  ready  at  die  great  wash ;  how  many  peaches 
*re  on  the  south  wall ;  how  many  doses  her  ladyship  took 
len  she  was  ill— for  such  points  are  matters  of  intense 
terest  to  certain  persons  m  the  country — Mrs.  Bute,  I  say, 
►uld  ncrt  pass  over  the  HaM  goveiwess  without  making  every 
quiry  respecting  her  history  and  character.  There  was 
ways^  the  best,  understanding:  between  the  servants  at  the 
ectary;  and  the  Hatt.  There  was  alwa5n5-  a  good  glass  of  ale 
the'  kitchen'  of  the  forrafer  place'  for  the  Hall  people,  whose 
dinauy:  driaak  was  very  smail^^^nd,  indeed,  the  Rector's 
dy  knew  exactly  how  much  mait  went,  to-  every  barrel  of 
[all  beer^-^ties;  of  relationship. eidsted  bet\veen  the  Hall  and 
.ectory  domestics^,  as  betsureea  their'  masters ;  and  through 
lese:  channels  each  femiiy'Twas  perfectiy  well  acquainted 
ith.  the  doings  of  the  othor:!  That,  by:  the  ♦way;  may  be:  set 
own  asf  a  general'  remark;.  When  you  and  your  brother  are 
Tends,  his  doings:  are  indifenent  to/ you.  When  you  have 
uarrelled,  all  his  outgoings  and!  incoihiDgs  you  know,  as  if 
ou  were  his  spy. 

Very  saort  then  aftw  her  asavjsl;  Rebecca  begaax  to  take  a 
sgular  place  ih  Mrs*.  Ciawiey^B  bvilletin  from  the  Hall.     It 
las  toi  this:  effect  :f— **  The*  hiLdc  podowr's  fcilledr— weighed  x 
tone— sahed  the  sides-^pig'si  pudding  .aood  \ft%  cjfl.  v^-^  '^^'^ 
bner.     Mr.  Cmmp  from  Mudbaryy  owet  mtYv  'Svx  Y\\X  s^o^^w^ 
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putting  John  Blackmore  in  jail — Mr.  Pitt  at  meeting  (with 
all  the  names  of  the  people  who  attended) — my  lady  as 
usual — the  young  ladies  with  the  governess." 

Then  the  report  would  come — The  new  governess  be  a 
rare  manager — Sir  Pitt  be  very  sweet  on  her — Mr.  Crawley 
too — He  be  reading  tracts  to  her.  "What  an  abandoned 
wretch!"  said  little,  eager,  active,  black-faced  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley. 

Finally,  the  reports  were  that  the  governess  had  "come 
round  "  everybody — wrote  Sir  Pitt's  letters,  did  his  business, 
managed  his  accounts — had  the  upper  hand  of  the  whole 
house,  my  lady,  Mr.  Crawley,  the  girls  and  all;  at  which 
Mrs.  Crawley  declared  she  was  an  artful  hussy,  and  had 
some  dreadful  designs  in  view.  Thus  the  doings  at  the  Hall 
were  the  great  food  for  conversation  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mrs. 
Bute's  bright  eyes  spied  out  everything  that  took  place  in  the 
enemy's  camp — everything  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

"  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  The  Mall, 
Chiswick. 
"  Rectory,  Queen's  Crawley,  December  — . 
"  My  dear  Madam, — ^Although  it  is  so  many  years  since 
I  profited  by  your  delightful  and  invaluable  instructions,  yet  I 
have  ever  retained  the /ondesl  and  mosl  reverential  regard  fc» 
Miss  Pinkerton,  and  dear  Chiswick.  I  hope  your  health  is 
good.  The  world  and  the  cause  of  education  cannot  afford  to 
lose  Miss  Pinkerton  for  many  many  years.  When  my  friend, 
Lady  Fuddleston,  mentioned  that  her  dear  girls  required  an 
instructress  (I  am  too  poor  to  engage  a  governess  for  mine, 
but  was  I  not  educated  at  Chiswick  ?) — *  Who,'  I  exclaimed, 
*can  we  consult  but  the  excellent,  the  incomparable  Miss 
Pinkerton  ? '  In  a  word,  have  you,  dear  madam,  any  ladies 
on  your  list,  whose  services  might  be  made  available  to  my 
kind  friend  and  neighbour?  I  assure  you  she  will  take  no 
governess  but  of  your  choosing, 

"  My  dear  husband  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  likes  every- 
thing which  comes  from  Miss  Pinkerton^ s  school.     How  I  wish 
I  could  present  him  and  my  beloved  girls  to  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  and  the  admired  of  the  great  lexicographer  of  oux 
country  I    If  you  ever  travel  into  Ham^sbite,  Mr.  Crawlej 
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^s  me  to  say,  he  hopes  you  will  adorn  our  rural  rectory 
i3i  your  presence.    Tis  the  humble  but  happy  home  of 
"  Your  affectionate 

"  Martha  Crawley. 

"  P,S, — Mr.  Crawley's  brother,  the  baronet,  with  whom  we 
e  not,  alas,  upon  those  terms  of  unity  in  which  it  becomes 
ethren  to  dwells  has  a  governess  for  his  little  girls,  who,  I 
a  told,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  at  Chiswick. 
hear  various  reports  of  her ;  and  as  I  have  the  tenderest 
terest  in  my  desarest  little  nieces,  whom  I  wish,  in  spite  of 
aiily  differences,  to  see  among  my  own  children — ^and  as  I 
ng  to  be  attentive  to  any  pupil  of  yours — do,  my  dear  Miss 
nkerton,  tell  me  the  history  of  this  young  lady,  whom,  for 
ur  sake,  I  am  most  anxious  to  befriend. — M.  C." 

"  Miss  PiNKERTON  TO  MrS.  BuTE  CrAWLEY. 

"Johnson  House,  Chiswick,  Dec,  i8 — . 
"  Dear  Madam, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your 
>lite  communication,  to  which  I  promptly  reply.  'Tis  most 
atifying  to  one  in  my  most  arduous  position  to  find  that 
y  maternal  cares  have  elicited  a  responsive  affection ;  and 
recognize  in  the  amiable  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  my  excellent 
ipil  of  former  years,  the  sprightly  and  accomplished  Miss 
!artha  MacTavish.  I  am  happy  to  have  imder  my  charge 
)w  the  daughters  of  many  of  those  who  were  your  contem- 
3raries  at  my  establishment — ^what  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
your  own  beloved  young  ladies  had  need  of  my  instructive 
iperintendence ! 

"Presenting  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Fuddleston, 
have  the  honour  (epistolarily)  to  introduce  to  her  ladyship 
ly  two  friends,  Miss  Tuffin  and  Miss  Hawky. 
"  Either  of  these  young  ladies  is  perfectly  qualified  to  in- 
:mct  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew;  in 
lathematics  and  history;  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
eography;  in  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  in  dancing, 
ithout  the  aid  of  a  master ;  and  in  the  elements  of  natural 
:iences.  In  the  use  of  the  globes  both  ate  proficients.  In 
ddition  to  these  Miss  Tuffin,  who  is  dau^ViVet  ol  'Ors.  \^^ 
Reverend  Thomas  Tuffin  (Fellow  of  Corpus  ecJ\e%<b^  Occc»r 
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bridge)^^can  instruct  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  the  etemente 
of  Constitution^  law.  But  afe  she  fa  only  eighteen  yeans  of 
age,  and  of  excee<Jingly.plea^ng  personal  appearance,  perhaps 
this  young  lady,  may  -be  objectionable  in  Sir  Huddleston 
Fuddleston's  family. 

"  JVCfes  lii^titi^  JHawky,  on  tthe 'Other  hawd,  is  not  personally 
well-favour^^ '  .Sfce  is  Iwenty-nine ;:  »hfer  face  is  much:  spitted 
with  the  spiallJ-pax. :  .She  ha«  ft  hal^  m  iher  gait,  red  hair,' "and 
a  tiiiiispg  .obliqu^y  lof  vision.  Both  Haldies  ane  endowed  with 
every  moral.>m%d  r^igious  virtue.  Their iermsy  of  course,  are 
such  as  ^heir  lacqowplishments  imerit.  With  my  most  grate- 
ful respects  to  the  i  Reverend  Bute  Crawley,  I  have  die 
honour  to  be,  dear  Madam,   . 

**!Your  most  tfaithfii^aiKi. obedient  servant, 

.    .**BARBAiRA  PlNKERTON. 

"-P.^S-^The  Miss  SHaip,  '^rhofti  you  mention  ab  governess 
to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,,  Bart.,  M.P,,  was  a  P}y^^  of  mine,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  saj?  in  her;  diafavoui*.  Though  ;her  appear- 
ance is  disagreeable— rwe 'CantwftC  control  the  opecaticffK  of 
nature— tand  though  (her  parents  wiere  disreputable  i(h«r  father 
being  a  painter,  several  time$  bankrupt,  and  her  mothiery  :as  J 
have  since  learned,- with  horror,  a  dancer  at  the  (^wara),  yet 
her  talents  are  considerable,^  ,€Wid  I  carmot  regret  that  I  re- 
ceived her  outo/chatfity,  My  dread  is,  lest  the  pnnciples  of 
the  mother — who  was  represented  to  :me  as  a  French  Coiuntess, 
forced  to  emigrate  in  thstlate  i:evQhitioriajry  horrors ;  :but"who, 
as  I  have  since  found,  was  >a  petson  of  thewrj'  krwest. order 
and  morals — should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
unhappy  young  woman  whom.  I  .took  as  an  autmst.  But  her 
principles  have  hiiherio  been  xjomect  il  believe),  aiid  I  am 
sure  nothing  will  occiir  .to  :in)uxe  themim  the  elegant  and  re- 
fined circle  xof  the  eminent  ^;  PJtt  Crawley." 

"  Miss  Hbbjecca  Sharp  irp  M1S3  A^bha  Sbdley. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  my  beloved  AmeHa  for  thea^.many 

weeks  past,  for.  what  news -Waa.  there  to  rteil  of  the  sayings  .'and 

doings  at  Humdruipa  Jiajl^  a$  I  have  christened  it ;  and  whal 

do  you  care  whether  the  turnip  crot)  is  good  or  bad,  .heftier 

the  fat  pig  weighed  thiri^en  IStosne.  01  fourteen,  and  irhetber 
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the  beasts  thrive  well  upon  mangelwur^el?  Every  day  since 
I  last  wrote  has  been  like  its  neighbour.  Before  breakfast,  a 
walk  with  Sir  Pitt  and  his  spud ;  after  breakfast,  studiiss  (such 
as  they  are)  in  the  schoolroom;  after  schoolroom,  reading 
and  writing  about  lawyers,  leiaaes,. coal-mines,  canals,  with  Sir 
Pitt  (whose  secretary  I  am  become) ;  after  dinner,  Mr.  Craw- 
ley's discourses  or  the  baronet's  backgammon,  during  both 
of  which  amusements  my  ktdy  look*  on  with  equal  ;pdacidity. 
She  has  become  rather  more  interesting  by  being  ailing  of 
late,  which  has  brought  a  new, visitor  to  the  Hall,  in  the 
person  of  a  young  doctor.  Well,  my  dear,  young,  women 
need  never  despair.  The  young  doctor  gave  a  certain  friend 
of  yours  to  imdeirstand  that,  if  she  chose  to  be  Mrs.  Glauber, 
she  was  welcome  to  ornament  thie  surgery  !  I  told  -his  im- 
pudence that  the  gilt  pestle  and  mortar  was  quite  ornament 
enough ;  as  if  I  was  born,  indeed,  to  be  a  country  surgeon's 
wife !  Mr.  Glauber  went  home  seriously  indisposed  at  his 
rebuff,  took  a  cooling  draught,  and  is  now  quite  cuned-  Sir 
Pitt  apf^uded  my  resolution  highly;  he  would  be  sorry  to 
lose  his  little  secretary,  I  think ;  and  I  believe  the  old  wretch 
likes   me  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  nature  to  Hke  any  one. 

Maxry,  indeed!  and  with  a  country  apothecary,  after= No, 

no,  one  carinot  so  soon  forget  old  associations,  about  which 
I  will  talk  no  more.     Let  us  return  to  Humdrum  Hall. 

"For  some  time  past  it  is  Humdrum  Hall  no  longer.  My 
dear,  Miss  Crawley  has  arrived  with  her  fat  horses,  fat  ser- 
vants, fat  spaniel — the  great  rich  Miss  Crawley,  with  seventy 
thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per  cents.,  whom,  or  I  had  better 
say  whkhy  her  two  brothers  axiore.  She  looks  very  apoplectic, 
the  dear  soul ;  no  wonder  her  brothers  are  amxious  about 
her.  You  should  see  them  struggling  to  setde  her  cushions, 
or  to  hand  her  coffee  1  *  When  I  come  into  the  coimtry,' 
she  says  (for  she  has  a  great  deal  of  humour),  *  I  leave  my 
toady,  Mass  Briggs,  at  home.  My  brothers  aye  my  toadies 
here,  my  dear,  and  a  pretty  pair  they  Are ! ' 

"When  she  comes  into  the  country  our  HaU  is  thrown 
open,  and  for  a  month,  at  least,  you  would  fancy  old  Sir 
Walpole  was  come  to  life  again-     We  have  dinner-parties^ 
and  drive  out  in  the  coach-and-four — ^tVie  loo\xx\^xv  ^^  ^vv 
their  Xiewest  carfary-coJoured  liveries ;    n?^  drvrJ^L  c^ax^  ^sx^ 
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champagne  as  if  we  were  accustomed  to  it  every  day.  We 
have  wax  candles  in  the  schoolroom,  and  fires  to  warm  our- 
selves with.  Lady  Crawley  is  made  to  put  on  the  brightest 
pea-green  in  her  wardrobe,  and  my  pupils  leave  off  their  thick 
shoes  and  tight  old  tartan  pelisses,  and  wear  silk  stockings 
and  muslin  frocks,  as  fashionable  baronets'  daughters  should. 
Rose  came  in  yesterday  in  a  sad  plight — the  Wiltshire  sow 
(an  enormous  pet  of  hers)  ran  her  down,  and  destroyed  a 
most  lovely  flowered  lilac  silk  dress  by  dancing  over  it.  Had 
this  happened  a  week  ago.  Sir  Pitt  would  have  sworn  fright- 
fully, have  boxed  the  poor  wretch's  ears,  and  put  her  upon 
bread  and  water  for  a  month.  All  he  said  was,  *I'll  serve 
you  out,  Miss,  when  your  aunt's  gone,'  and  laughed  off  the 
accident  as  quite  trivial.  Let  us  hope  his  wrath  will  have 
passed  away  before  Miss  Crawley's  departure.  I  hope  so,  for 
Miss  Rose's  sake,  I  am  sure.  What  a  charming  reconciler 
and  peacemaker  money  is ! 

"Another  admirable  effect  of  Miss  Crawley  and  her 
seventy  thousand  pounds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of 
the  two  brothers  Crawley.  I  mean  the  baronet  and  the 
rector,  not  our  brothers — but  the  former,  who  hate  each 
other  all  the  year  round,  become  quite  loving  at  Christmas. 
I  wrote  to  you  last  year  how  the  abominable  horse-racing 
rector  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  clumsy  sermons  at 
us  at  church,  and  how  Sir  Pitt  snored  in  answer.  When. 
Miss  Crawley  arrives  there  is  no  such  thing  as  quarrelling 
heard  of^-the  Hall  visits  the  Rectory,  and  vice  versd — the 
parson  and  the  baronet  talk  about  the  pigs  and  the  poachers, 
and  the  county  business,  in  the  most  affable  manner,  and 
without  quarrelling  in  their  cups,  I  believe— indeed.  Miss 
Crawley  won't  hear  of  their  quarrelling,  and  vows  that  she 
will  leave  her  money  to  the  Shropshire  Crawleys  if  they 
offend  her.  If  they  were  clever  people,  those  Shropshire 
Crawleys,  they  might  have  it  all,  I  think  \  but  the  Shrop- 
shire Crawley  is  a  clergyman  like  liis  Hampshire  cousin, 
and  mortally  offended  Miss  Crawley  (who  had  fled  thither 
in  a  fit  of  rage  against  her  impracticable  brethren)  by  some 
strait-laced  notions  of  morality.  He  would  have  prayers  in 
the  house,  I  believe. 

^'Our  sermon  books  are  shut  up  'wYvexv  M.vs^  Crawley  ar- 
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ri?eS|  and  Mr.  Pitt,  whom  she  abominates,  finds  it  convenient 
to  go  to  town.  On  *the  other  handy  the  young  dandy — 
*  blood,'  I  .believe^  is  the  term — Captain  Crawley,  makes  his 
appearance,  and  I  suppose  you  will  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  person  he  fe. 

"Well,  he  is  a  very  large  young  dandy.  He  is  six  feet 
high,  and  speaks  with  a  great  voice ;  and  swears  a  great  deal; 
and  orders  about  the  servants,  who  all  adore  him  neverthe- 
less, for  he  is  very  generous  of  his  money,  and  the  domes- 
tics will  do  anything  for  him.  Last  week  the  keepers  almost 
killed  a  bailiff  and  his  man  who  came  down  from  London 
to  arrest  the  Captstin,  and  who  were  found  lurking  about 
the  park  wall — they  beat  them,  ducked  them,  and  were 
going  40  shoot  them  for  poachers,  but  the  baronet  interfered. 

"  The  Captain  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  his  father,  I  can 
see,  and  calls  him  an  old/f//,  an  old  Sfwb,  an  old  chatJu-bacon^ 
and  numberless  other  pretty  names.  He  has  a  dreadful 
reputation  among  the  ladies.  He  brings  his  hunters  home 
with  him,  lives  with  the  Squures  of  the  county,  asks  whom 
he  pleases  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Pitt  dares  not  say  no,  for  fear 
of  offending  Miss  Crawley,  and  missing  his  legacy  when  she 
dies  of  her  apoplexy.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  compliment  the 
Captain  paid  me?  I  must,  it  is  so  pretty.  One  evening 
we  actually  had  a  dance ;  there  was  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddle- 
ston  and  his  family;  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  and  his  young  ladies, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  Well,  I  heard  him  say — 
*By  Jove,  she's  a  neat  little  filly  1^  meaning  yovir  humble 
servant ;  and  he  did  me  the  honour  to  dance  two  country- 
dances  with  me.  He  gets  on  pretty  gaily  with  the  young 
Squires,  with  whom  he  drinks,  bets,  rides,  and  talks  about 
hunting  and  shooting;  but  he  says  the  country  girls  are 
Ixhrts ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  he  is  for  wrong.  You  should 
see  the  contempt  with  which  they  look  down  on  poor  me! 
When  they  dance  I  sit  and  play  the  piano  very  demurely ; 
but  the  other  night,  coming  in  rather  flushed  from  the  dining- 
room,  and  seeing  me  employed  in  this  way,  he  swore  out 
loud  that  I  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  room,  and  took  a 
great  oath  that  he  would  have  the  fiddlers  from  MudburY. 

'**ril  go  and  play -a  country -dance,'    ^\6.  ^ts»,  ^xiXe. 
Crawj^,  very  readily  (she  is  a  little^  blackAajcied  ^^  ^o\s»ax 


in  a  turban,  tathex  Kirootedj  and  wida^  vety' twifekling  efsi)] 
^uT(d'«jfter  line  Captain  «iBtd  yodrpoofc'IMfc  Rebredca^fead;  pf*- 
formeid  iH  /ds^noe  logeth^^^deiToa  kibDw  shie^aicdially^d}di<ftie 
ttehoniDur  tO'(»iiii^liniieritifneraapoB>qiy-8tdpS'1  SuchutiHI^ 
was  never  heard  of  before ;  the  proud  Mrs.  ^trtre  Grawley, 
first  cousiin  t<b  the  Earl  of  Tiptc^  TTho  won't  icoridescehd  to 
Visit  Lady  Crawley^  except  mh^ti  her  ^sister  is'  in  '^iq  countty. 
Poor  Lady  Craidiay  Iiidurahg  lacst  paert  of  tfoese  gaieties  she 
is  upstairs  taking  pills..;       1  '  ^     i  i    - 

,  "Mrs.n]p»tfe  hffis4dlof:a«iiddenftaken  a  gfeat  fahcy  to-ttie 

*  My  vdear  Miss  Sharp/  she  -says,  f 'wfeiy  not  btihg  'o^ei"  3fbtir 
girlb  to.  •  tfee  IliaDtoTy  ?>^thehr!  Gousiifts  will  be  ^o  haj^y  :t!0  itk 
5iem;'  I  knoiy  A^daat  she  meains.*  Sgnor  J  Ckmienti^  dijd  i*dt 
.  teach  ns  the  piaho  lfo»  Nothing;;  at  <«^ich  pnc& '  Mife.-;iBtite 
hopds  to  -get  ai^rofesspniidn:  hertehMuen^  I  can  seedWriugh 
;  her  schemei^i (as  ithmigh  ishe  rtold  thdih >  to  meij  btit  I  ishall  ^, 
as\  I  am  detetmitted  to  .Tnakejdaysielf  ^a^eabk^s  it  rkfl!  a 
poaii  governeiss^.s  idutyv  iw^ho'  has  ^t  .k  iri^nd  or  |)r<5i6Ot0r  m 
the  wcaria  ?  .  -  Tihe  Re6to(F^  wife  paid  'tn^  a  scote  of  Wfflpli- 
'inents  about  the' progressMhypapth -made,  and  thought,  ^o 
doubt,  to  touch  dhy  heaartH^|i£Kff,sirhfpde,  country  ^^^  if 
I^caired  a  fig'afeo«itiHy  ^)bpilfe!''    '-^                   .      .;  "      .    : 

,.  **  Your  .Didiattiugdin  anid  your  fjrink  sflki- dearest  Arftdia, 
afe:  said  to  becortife  liter  very  will;  'JPh^  aire -a  good  -deal 
worn  now;  but,  you ' fcno)»'^  %e  ipocfr  "girfs  dain^t  alffbfrd'<//-w 
fraiches  foUeites,  i  Happy,. happy: you  !  wfcb'hat^  bwt  to  drive 
to 'St  Jananes's -Streetji land  ii'fde^iimotherwho' 'Will  give  ybu 
aityithing  yoiu  asdu    Farcwtil,  Clearest J^rt^i'^ 

•• '.    '.:■.'    '•':.       ■•:■    '■■\  ..v'  ^^Ypur- affectionate'    • 

•  ■:  .  '.  :  .•;•••.  .•;!-n  .  ;■:  ,  ^^-t'"  \  .-.'  ■  "iCEBCOCA..  '• 
.  h.    '  ■■!'•    ■/•';rrj  •)./;-.■.'•     ..i,     •  ;..i'i.''-         ...    ..    •  .;  ■■' 

\  :^iP.JS.-M4I  wish  lyou  oouid  have:si9en.thb  fkces  df  the '-Miss 
Bladcbrpoks  ( Adihicy:^Bladdbr€bk^ 'daughters, ^^^leaf),  fine 
:  y6ung' ;  iWiies,   with;  •  drtescsi  jfrbm;  Loridcwi,  ■  ^h^  ■ '  Gaptaflh 
-^Kawdonr  iseieot^d  poor' ime  te  ai  fpBjflJtner  i  *A  f    : 

When. iMrs.i  BnterCiaiwteyj  5iJ^ose> iardfioes  'oUr  -ingehicttis 
Rebecca  Md  ^soisooh  Idisodto:^  hkd  provcoisti  itomtiMtss 
Shafip  'th6  jiromisc'  of^k-viiftycghe.indikfed  Tkhe^i^ll-^^^ 
Miss  Cta!wl^^tx>itAdikK^  tj»fe  liecesisaiy  ap^Vknaddo^      ,^f^/Pitt ; 
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id  tbe  ^odd^natored  ^Id  lady/iyiio  Eoved  to  bi^  g^  herself, 
id  to  see  every  one  gay  and  happy  round  about  her^  was 
tike  charhked^.  andimdyito  -clstabitsh  >a  recotvniiiatiosi  and 
itimaxs/  betPfmeti  ther  iHwo  bifotheiis.  it  was  thetefdte  agreed 
lat  the  ^omig  p^plc  .of:  both' femalids^j^ould  Visit  each 
:her  frequently  for  the  future,  and  the  friendship  of  course 
sted  as  long  as  the  jovial  *old.  mediaiTT^c  was  inhere  to  keep 
le'peaire.  .  ■ 

"Why  did  you  ask  that  scoundrel,  Rawdon  Crawley,  to 
tne?'!!'said.(<he  Rectoir  td  hds.ilady.,  asiithey  iwere  'waRting 
Dtne  throdiigh  the  park,  >^/  .dto*t  ivant  ihie  fellow^  He 
toks  dowaa  upon  tts  cotmtry  people  as  so  'tnaiiiy  blkbkainoors. 
[e's  .never.  Content  liiEdiessI  he  :gets  my  yellow -sealed  wine, 
hich  doBts  nie  ten*  ishilfings'  a  bpttlej  hang  him  !  Eesides, 
*'s  sdch:  an  infernal  tehapacter»**+he^^.:a.  gambier*^he's  a 
ruakard-^he's  apiofligatfe  irijevery  -Wxy^'uMe  shbt  a  fiian  in 
duel— W$  over  head  lalhd  cars  in  debtj  find  heii  irdbbed  ^hie 
id  mime  df  the  best*  part'' of  >  :Miss  Ciawlpyii  fortune.  Waxy 
tys  she  has  him^-^herc..the:Rfidtar.shobk'his.fist  at  the 
lOon,  with  something  very  like  an  oath,  and  iadded,  in  a 
idahcholidms  tone^^r"  "■>?^  ,  down'< on  her  will'  for  fifty 
lousand ;  and  there  iwOn*t  kit  abbve  thifty  to  divide." 

*M  think  she^s  ^ing,"  iaixi  thd  Rettot's  ^ife.  >^She  was 
ary  red  an  thfe  facte  ivhen  me  left  dinner:  ;  I'  wa^*  obliged  to 
rilacehear."  .    .  ■.■.-•  •..•:■..■■': 

"  She  drankrseven  ^assids  dzf.  dudmipagne^"  said:  iUme  reverend 
entleman,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  filthy  champagne  it  iSy  tOD, 
lat  mybrothet  poisons  ufe'with-T^but.ybuwbmen  never  khow 
hat's  what." 

"  We  know'  iiothing,"  said  Mirs.  IBiite  :CiraVirky. .     ! .     . ' 

"She  duaiak  cherry^hiandy  aftcV  ■  dinner," -tdntinued  his 
leverende^  **aiwi  Uodc '  dura^oa  with  rher  cbffee. .  /Wouldtt't 
ike  a  glass  for  a  five-pound  note ;  it  kills  me  with  heaftburh. 
She  ^Cim't  stand  it,  iMr^JOawley^— she/  mu4t  JgDJ-^flesh  and 
)lood  won't  bear  it !  and  I  lay  five  to  two,  Matilda  drops  in 
.year'.''  ..     .  ■."     '-i       ;  ;  ;:■      «'i'    ■'  i--'".  .■  -■'■  ■•'■ 

Indulgiogiim  these  sokmn  speeulatiohs,  Bnd  thinking  dtbout 
lis  debts,  andhi^  sod ijioi  at ooll^ey^^d  F]fink at  Wpoiwick^ 
ind.ithe  four  giilsy  whoxirf^e^inoMbieantiei,  ^ciotAftvvN^i ^5\^ 
roidd  not  have  k  pmnj{'%ut  .yvibsaititibL^.%^^  '^^  ^sxoS« 
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expected  legacy,  the  Rector  and  his  lady  walked  on  for  a 
while. 

"  Pitt  can't  be  such  an  infernal  yillsun  as  to  sell  the  rever- 
sion of  the  living.  And  that  Methodist  milksop  of  an  eldest 
son  looks  to  Parliament,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  will  do  anything,"  said  the  Rector's  wife. 
"We  must  get  Miss  Crawley  to  make  him  promise  it  to 
James." 

"  Pitt  will  promise  anything,"  replied  the  brother.  "  He 
promised  he'd  pay  my  college  bills,  when  my  father  died;  he 
promised  he'd  build  the  neW  wing  to  the  Rectory ;  he  promised 
he'd  let  me  have  Jibb's  field  and  the  Six-acre  Meadow — and 
much  he  executed  his  promises  I  And  it's  to  this  man's 
son — this  scoundrel,  gambler,  swindler,  murderer  of  a  Rawdon 
Crawley,  that  Matilda  leaves  the  bulk  of  her  money.  I  say 
it's  unchristian.  By  Jovej  it  is.  The  infamous  dog  has  got 
every  vice  except  hypocrisy,  ahd  that  belongs  to  his  brother." 

"  Hush,  my  dearest  love !  we're  in  Sir  Pitt's  grounds," 
interposed  his  wifei 

"I  say  he  has  got  every  vice,  Mrs.  Crawley.  Don't, 
Ma'am,  bully  me.  Didn't  he  shoot  Captain  Marker  ?  Didn't 
he  rob  young  Lord  Dovedale  at  the  Cocoa-Tree  ?  Didn't  he 
cross  the  fight  between  Bill  Soames  arid  the  Cheshire  Trump, 
by  which  I  lost  forty  pounds  ?  You  know  he  did  \  and  as 
for  the  women,  why,  you  heard  that  before  me,  in  my  own 
magistrate's  room ^" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  lady,  "  spare 
me  the  details." 

"  And  you  ask  this  villain  into  your  house ! "  continued  the 
exasperated  Rector.  • "  YoUy  the  mother  of  a  young  family— 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Jove!" 

"Bute  Crawley,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  the  Rector's  wk 
scornfully. 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  fool  or  not — ^and  I  don't  say,  Martha,  I'm 

so  clever  z&you  are,  I  never  did     But  I  won't  meet  Rawdon 

Crawley,  that's  flat.     I'll  go  over  to  Huddleston,  that  I  wil, 

andi  see  his  black  greyhound,  Mrs.  Crawley;  and  Fir  run 

Lancelot  against  him  for  fifty.    By  ]av^,  1  'w\\l\  or  against 
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\y  dog  in  England.  But  I  won't  meet  that  beast  Rawdon 
-awley." 

"  Mr.  Grawley,  you  are  intoxicated,  as  usual,"  replied  his 
fe.  And  the  next  morning,  when  the  Rector  woke,  and 
Qed  for  small  beer,  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to 
(it  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston  on  Saturday,  and  as  he  knew 
should  have  a  wet  nighty  \t  was  agreed  that  he  might 
Hop  back  again  in  time  for  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
lus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  parishioners  of -Crawley  were 
ually  happy  in  their  Squire  and  in  their  Rector. 

Miss  Crawley  had  not  long  been  established  at  the  Hall 
fore  Rebecca's  fascinations  had  won  the  heart  of  that  good- 
tured  London  rake,  as  they  had  of  the  country  innocents 
lom  we  have  been  describing.  Taking  her  accustomed 
ive  one  day,  she  thought  fit  to  order  that  "  that  little  gov- 
less"  should  actompany  her  to  Mudbury.  Before  they 
d  returned  Rebecca  had  made  a  conquest  of  her,  having 
ide  her  laugh  four  times,  and  amused  lier  during  the  whole 
the  little  journey. 

"  Not  let  Miss  Sharp  dine  at  table ! "  said  she  to  Sir  Pitt, 
lo  had  arranged  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  and  asked  all  the 
ighbouring  baronets.  ."  My  dear  creature,  do  you  suppose 
can  talk  about  the  nursery  with  Lady  Fuddleston,  or  discuss 
stices'  business  with  that  goose,  old  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  ? 
insist  upon  Miss  Sharp,  appearing.  Let  Lady  Crawley 
main  upstairs,  if  there  is  no  room.  But  little  Miss  Sharp  1 
Tiy,  she's  the  only  person  fit  to  talk  to  in  the  coimty !"  . 
Of  course,  after  such  a  peremptory  order  as  this.  Miss  Sharp, 
le  governess,  received  commands  to  dine  with  the  illustrious 
)mpany  below  stairs.  And  when  Sir  Huddleston  had,  with 
eat  pomp  and  ceremony,  handed  Miss  Crawley  in  to  dinner, 
id  was  preparing  to  take  his  place  by  her  side,  the  old  lady 
ied  out,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  Becky  Sharp !  Miss  Sharp ! 
ome  you  and  sit  by  me  and  amuse  me ;  and  let  Sir  Huddle- 
on  sit  by  Lady  Wapshot" 

When  the  parties  were  over,  and  the  carriages  had  rolled 
iray,  the  insatiable  Miss  Crawley  would  say,  "  Come  to  m>j 
ressing-room,  Becky,  and  let  us  abuse  l\ie  cotk^x^?  — 
hich,  between  them,  this  pair  of  friends  d\d  pexlec'Ce^.    C^A 
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Siir  Huddleston  wheezed  a  great  dedl  at  dinnev;  Sir  Giles^ 
Wapshot  had  a  particularly  noisy  manner  of  imbibing  his  soup, 
and  her  ladyship  a  winfc  of  the  left  eye;  ail  of  which  Becky 
caricajtured  tx>  admiration^  as  w^ell  ais  the  particulars,  of  t&e 
nightf  s.eonyersation—r-the  pohtids;  tine  wa?,  the  qiiarter-sessioiiB; 
the  famous,  rua  with  the  IL  H^  anid  those  heavy  and  dreary 
themes  about  which  couatry  gentfe^wn^converse.  As  foii  the 
Misses  Wapshot^s-  toilettes  ^  and  Lady  FudicMeston^s  ianyous 
yellow  hat,  Miss  Shairp  tore  tjierii  tlo  tatters,  to  the  ittfinitC' 
amusement  of  her  audieaace.  ■■■'■'.'■' 

"My  dear,  you  are  a  perfect  trouvaille^^^  Miss  Crawley 
woidd  say.  .  "I  wish' you  could  :qoaie  to  me- iix  London ;  but 
I  couldn't  make  a  butt  of  y©u>as  1  do  of  poor  Biriggs — noj  no^ 
yoifli  little  sly  creature,  you  are  too  cleyer— Isn't  she,  Firkin  ?" 
.  Mrs.  Firkin  (who  was  dresshpig  the  veiy  small  remnant  of  liaar 
which  remained  ba  Miss  Grawley^s-  p»te),  flung  yp  her  head 
awd  said,  **I  think  Missi  is  very  clever,'*  with  the  most  kilK^ 
sarcastic  aic;  In  fact,  Mrs.  Firkifi  had  that  natua^l  jeaioii^ 
wliich  is  one  of  the  main^  principles  of  every  honest  woman. 

After  rebuffing  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston,  Migs^  Crawley 
ocdered  that  Rawdon  Crawiey  should  lead  lier>  in  to  dinher 
every  day,  and  that  Becky  should  fottoi^?  wit!h  her  cushioiv-^ 
or  else  she  would  have  Becky's,  arm  and  Rawdon  with  th« 
jMll0w.  "  We  must  sit  tpgedie*,*'  she  said.  ♦*  We're  the  only 
thnee  Christiaiis  in  the  county;  l>iy  k>ve** — In-  which  case,  it. 
must  be  confessed,  that  ? eiigioni  was  at  a  very  low  ^bb  i»  tbe 
county  of  Hants, .     *    . 

Besides,  being  such  a  fine  reHgionist,  Miss  Craiy^ley  was^as 
we;  have  said,,  an  Ultm^libera)  in  opinioiis,  and  alwa^  took  I 
oceasior*  to  express  these*  in -ih^  most  ca/ndid  maamer. 

** What  i$!  birtby'  my  tfear?'*''^»e-  would  say  to  ^becea. 
"Look  at  my  brother  Pkt^  loi&fc  at  the  Huddteston8,i who  I 
have  been  here-  sincft^  H^^nryj  H. ;  loofe  at  piobr  Butje  at  the  > 
parsonage  ;--^is  any  orSe  :of  them  ^equal  tlo  you  in*  i*iteM<igence 
or  breeding  ?    Equal  to  yow-^X^caty-  are  not  even  equa!  to  poor, ' 
dear  Briggs,  my  companion,  or  Bowlsj  my  butler.     Yon;,  my 
love,  are  a  little  pairagon—^osirii^ly  a  little  jewel— ydU  have 
more  brains  than-  half  ttie  sk^e^-^if  merit  had'  its  rewa«»d,  y©*' 
oogrht  ta  be  a  duchess— -rtd^'  th^re  ought  tabe  no  duchNesedi' 
at  all — but  yon  ought  to  hacve  no  su^not,  and  I  cons^idet'' 
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)u,  iny  love^  aS:  My  equal  'm  eveKjt  respect  >  andi— ^will  you 
It  som^  coalse  on  ther  fire,.  t»y  dean;:  arid  wiU  yoii  picfc  this 
ess-  q{  mmQy  and  aUer;  it^  yott  nh0  cwa  djo  ft  soj  well?"  So 
is  Qkl;  pbilant)atdl^bpi0t  ttsod.  tc^.  snake;  her-  eKyial  run  of  her 
radodsit  ej«equtfe  her  millinery}  and  wad  her  to  siteept  with. 
r«fich>  novels?  eyery  night.. 

At  this  tiaae^aa^ some  old  renders  may. recollect  the.  genteel : 
Do-Id  hajd  been  thr(»w[Qi  hfitoa  cctsKsidgesabte  state:  of  excitement 
r  two  eyenjiis,  which,,  aa  the  papers  .say^  mi^t:  giife  employ- 
ent  tj0r  irhe  gentkasaen  of  the  long  robe.  Ensign.  Shafton. 
td  rucv  away  wiithi  I^ady  Bavbarai  Fitmirse,  the  £arl  of  Brum'sc 
lugji^er.  and  bewess  >  and  poot:  Vere  Varie,  agentteman  who, 
>  tor  forty,>  had  isodintaiiaied  a^  ixiQS^  respectabte  qbacacter  and 
ared  a  iwmerQU9  fwroi\y,  ^uiddienty'  aiuil  outrageosafilyr  left  his 
)mei  for  the  sake:  of  Mra.  Rougeinonft.  the  actess,  who  was 
Kiiy-five  yeasps  of  age. 

"  That  was  tte  most  beautiful-  pail:  of  dear:  Lord  Ndson'a 
laraeteff,"  Missf  Crawley  said:  "h©  went  tro  the  diemce  fiwr 
wenaan.  Thete  mufsii  be  good  iw  amaawbawilirdo  that; 
adore  all  imprudent^  naatcheii  What  I  like  best  is  for  a 
)Ueman  to  imay  &.  miltafsr-  daughter,,  as  Lord  Flbwerdale 
d ;  it  makes  all  the  women  so  angjtf.  I  wisfcu  somnie  great 
9fl^  would:  run  away  >Milh^'<ws<^  my  deaiF ;  I'm  sure  you're  pretty 
lough."  .-.  : 

"  TwiOi  pcpt-bioys.r— ^V  it  would  be;  dteli^t&ill."^  Rebecca 
vne<^    .  .;  ■     ,     ..    ^       ■      ■•• 

"And  what  I  like  jtoit  best  is  for  z.  poor  fellow  to  run 
vay  with,  ft  ridai  girl-  I  have  set  my  heart  on  Rawdoitrunr 
■ng.  away  with  some^  one."    ,    . 

"  A  rich  some  one^j  or  a  poof  somer  one  ?" 

"Why,  yQvgposfelj  Rawdon:  baa  not  a  shiflir^  but.wialr  I 
ve.hiWfci  He;iB  mifl^  dt.  dHUsr-rh.^  mustrepiir  his/fortunes, 
id  succeed  i».  the  worW     *     : 

"  Is  he  very'  cteyerr?  ":  Rebeccib. asked. 

"Clever;^  my  love?-^no€  an  idea  ia  the  waarld  beyond  his 
orses^. and  b^  regiment,  amd  hisi btHiting,  affldhiarplay ;  but 
e  most  succeed — h^'s  so  de)ightiuili)5  wicked.  Dom?t  ycwt 
now  he  ha{9  hk-  a  maaa,  and.  shot  aa  initifod  fatheo  thnough 
le  hat  only?  .  He's  adoried.in-  his.;i«igivHtEnl.\  «cv^  ^^^ 
sung  men-  a*  Wa«ier's  and  the-  GfacQa-TTQe[  wretGrXyj  \vnx$^^ 
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When  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  wrote  to  her  beloved  friend  the 
account  of  the  little  ball  at  Queen?s  Crawley,  and  the  manner 
in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Captain  Crawley  had  distinguished 
her,  she  did  not,  strange  to  relate,  give  an  altogether  accurate 
account  of  the  transaction.  The  Captain  had  distinguished 
her  a  great  number  of  times  before^  The  Captain  had  met 
her  in  a  half-score  of  walks.  The  Captain  had  lighted  upon 
her  in  a  half-hundred  of  corridors  and  passages.  The  Captain 
had  hung  over  her  piano  twenty  times  of  an  evening  ^my  Lady 
was  now  upstairs,  being  ill,  and  nobody  heeded  her)  as  Miss 
Sharp  sang.  The  Captain  had  written  her  notes  (the  best 
that  the  great,  blundering  dragoon  could  devise  and  spell ; 
but  dullness  gets  on  as  well  as  any  other  quality  with  women). 
But  when  he  put  the  first  of  the  notes  into  the  leaves  of  the 
song  she  was  singing,  the  little  governess,  rising  and  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  face,  took  up  the  triangular  missive  daintily 
and  waved  it  about  as  if  it' were  a  cocked-hat,  and  she,  advan- 
cing to  the  enemy,  popped  the  note  into  the  fire,  and  made 
him  a  very  low  curtsy,  and  wetit  back  to  her  place,  and  began 
to  sing  away  again  more  itterrily  than  ever. 

"  What's  that  ?  **  said  Miss  Crawley,  interrupted  in  her  after- 
dinner  doze  by  the  stoppage  of  the  music. 

^*  It's  a  false  note,"  Miss  Sharp  said  with  a  laugh ;  and 
Rawdon  Crawley  fumed  with  rage  and  mortification.  '■■■'. 

Seeing  the  evident  partiality  of  Miss  Crawley  for  the  new 
governess,  how  good  it  was  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  not  to  be 
jealous^  and  to  welcome  the  young  lady  to  thle  Rectory,  and 
not  only  her,  but  Rawdon  Crawley,  her  husband's  rival  in  the 
Old  Maid's  five  per  cents. !  They  became  very  fond  of  each 
other's  society,  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her  nephew.  He  gave  up 
hunting ;  he  declined  entertainments  at  Fuddleston ;  he  would 
not  dine  with  the  mess  of  the  depot  at  Mudbuiy :  his  great 
pleasure  was  to  stroll  over  to  Crawley  parsonage — whither 
Miss  Crawley  came  too  5  and  as  their  mamma  was  ill,  why 
not  the  children  with  Miss  Sharp?  So  the  children  (little 
dears!)  came  with  Miss  Sharpy  and  of  an  evening  some  of 
the  party  would  walk  back  together.  Not  Miss  Crawley— 
she  preferred  her  carriage-^but  the  walk  over  the  Rectoiy 
Iields,  and  in  at  the  little  park  wicket,  and  through  the  dark 
plantation,  and  up  the  checkered  avenue  to  Q\ie€in's  Crawly, 
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was  charming  in  the  moonlight  to  two  such  lovers  of  the  pic- 
ture3que  as  the  Captain  and  Miss  Rebecca. 
-    "O  those  stars,  those  stars!".  Miss  Rebecca  would  say, 
turning  her  twinkling  green  eyes  up  towards  them.     "I  feel 
myself  altaost  a  spirit  when  I  gaze  upon  them." 

"  Oh — all — Gad — yes,  so  do  I  exactly,  Miss  Sharp,"  the 
other  enthusiast  replied.  "You  don't  mind  my  cigar,  do 
you,  Miss  Sharp  ? "  Miss  Sharp  loved  the  smell  of  a  cigar 
out  of  doors  beyond  eveiythirig  in  the  world — and  she  just 
tasted  one  too^  in  the  prettiest  way  possible,  and  gave  a 
little  puff,  and  a  little  scream,  and  a  litde  giggle,  and  restored 
the  ddicacy  to  the  Captain,  who  twirled  his  moustache,  and 
straightway  puffed  it  into  a  blaze  that  glowed  quite  red  in 
the  dark  plahtation,  and  swore — "  Jove — aw — Gad — ^aw — it's 
the  finest  s^gaw  I  ever  smoked  in  the  world— aw,"  for  his 
intellect  and  conversation  were  alike  brilliant  and  becoming  to 
a  heavy  young  dragoon. 

Old  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  taking  his  pipe  and  beer,  and 
talking  to  John  Horrocks  about  a  "ship"  that  was  to  be 
killed,  espied  the  pair  so  occupied  from  his  study-window, 
and  with  dreadful  oaths  swore  that  if  it  wasn't  fof  Miss 
Crawley,  he'd  take  Rawdon  and  bimdle  un  out  of  doors, 
like  a  rogue  as  he  was. 

"  He  Ap  a  bad'n,  sure  enough,"  Mr.  Horrocks  remarked ; 
"and  his  man  Flethers  is  wuss,  and  have  made  such  a  row 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  about  the  dinners  and  hale,  as  no 
lord  would  make.  But  I  think  Miss  Sharp's  a  match  for'n, 
Sir  Pitt,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

And  so,  in  truth,  she  was — for  father  and  son  too. 


I 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

QUITE  A  SENTIMENTAL  CHAPTER. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Arcadia,  and  those  amiable 
pec^le  practising  the  rural  ^rtues  there,  and  travel  back  1^ 
London^  to  inquire  what  has  become  oi  'Ntv^^  K\xv^\^    '-'-N^^ 
dont  care  a  fig  for  her,"  writes  some  ur^no^wtv  cort^T^w^Sve^ 
wkb  a  pretty  little  handwriting  and  a  -^t^  ^ea\  \.o  V«t  t^o 
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"She  is  fade  and  iinapid,''  and  iaydds  :some  more  dmd  Tbnmfks 
in  this  strain,  which- 1  isbbidd  never  hiuws  riepealtied  at  9?M,  liat 
that  they  are  in  tiruldh  fEkkligibHsiy  complimetkary  to  the  f  dung 
lady  whom  they. cravcern..  ■:  '     :.  . 

Has  the  beloved  reader,  in  Hs^expcriewce  of  socicfty,  i?eVftf 
^heardsaririla:  remarks  by  good-natiH«d  iemale  friends;  who 
alwa^rs  wotuier  what  ycm  ican  see  in  IMiss  'Ssnivk  that  is  so 
fascinatiimg.';  lor  wh&t  am&i  induce  Major  Jones  to  propo^ 
for  that  BtHy,  iiitsigni^caiTt,  simpeirbig  Miss  'iHhoinpeon,  who 
has  (nothing  but  h£r  wax^dcdl iace to  recommend  her?  Wlwit 
is  thens  in  a  ipair  of  pink  cheeks  wad  'blue  epes  :foiBooll^? 
these  dear  Mocalii^  ask^  (xhd  hint  wisely  that. the '^fts  >^ 
genius,  ithe  ajcoon^lishments  of  the  Mind,  the  mastery  of 
Maiignallls  Questtons,  and  a  laxi^ike  ^knoWkidge ,  of  bot»i7 
and  geology,  ihe  knack  of  Bnaking  poetry,  ^  poster  <if 
rattling  sonatas  rin  idbe  Hjexz-fmanner,  scad  so  fotih,  are'ftur 
more  valuable  endowments  for  a  female,  ^  than  those  :f^ifi^ 
charms  which ;a few  years iwlti  inevitably  tarnish,  "It  i&  quite 
edifying  to  heatr  woicdiieti  s^eoniate  ^xpaa  the  wiorthlessruess  and 
the  diwratton  of  ibeanty^ 

But fhoughvirtoe lis: a* inucb berthing,  andtlhoee  haptess 
creatures  i^dio  suffer  ^Binder  the  misfortiube  of  >good-  looks 
ought  to  be  continually  put  in  mind  of  the  'fate  whkih  awaSls 
them ;  and  fhough,.  y&t^  Kkely,  (the  'heroic  female  character 
which  lau^es  admire  is  a  .more  glorioas  iavkd  ii»eaut«fiil  object 
than  the  kind,  fresh,  svosSdng^  actkss,  ttender  ^littie  'dom^sHk 
goddess,  ^whara' men  are  andSmed  to  worship— yelt  the  latter 
and  inferior  sort  of  women  must  have  -this  consotation^ — that 
the  men  //(S?  admire  them  after  all;,  and  t^iat,  in  spke  of  all 
our  kind  friend's  warnings  and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our 
desperate  error  and  folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Indeed,  for  my  own.pajt,  though  I  have  been  repeatedly 
told  by  persons  for  t^hom  1  have  the  greatest  respect,  that 
Miss  Brown  is  an  yirisiga^qajit  qkik^  and  Mrs.  White  has 
nothing  but  her  petif  minois  chiffonni,  and  Mrs.  Black  has 
not  a"word)to  say  for  herself;"  yet  I  know  that  I  hare  had 
the  most  dehght^  conversations  witi^  Mrs.  S^dc  (of  coursi^ 
my  dear  Madam,  fcheiy  asc  iwrioteble) ;'  I  ^eeiall  the  meft  A 
a  cluster  lound' Mi»..W4iite*8=  chair,  all  the.  young  fdlws 
battii'ngio  dance  with  Miss  BtbWn  vtacoA  -««s>  1  ajov  tem^Jfeed 
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think  that  to  i  be  ^fespised  by  her  isex  is  a  Tiery  g^reat  com- 
oient  to  a  livmnan.  .       * 

The  young  ladies  in  Aitidia's  society  did  this  fox  iter  very 
isfactortly.  For  instismoei: .there. was  ' scarcely  any  point 
3n  !V7hJch/t-be  Misses  'Osborne^  Geoige^s  sisters,  and  the 
isdenuHseUfis  Pobbin  agreed  s^-  weU  as  in  fheir  estimate 

her  .¥ery  trifling  merits,  and  their  lyoiader  that  their 
>the]is  tould  find  .any  chiaroiB  m  :hen-    "We  are  kind 

her/.ibe  Misses:  Osborne  iaid,  .a  pair  jof  ^ne  black- 
>wed  ^ung  ladies:  who. had  had  die  best  of  igoveroesses, 
afeers^  ^aind  rmtttinarrs^  aiod  tbey.treaubed  heir  with  such 
tB^me  kindness  «j)d  cisidesqenfiion;  aind  jpatronized  her 

instiffemblj^  th^ii  the  >pobr  litftiiie  thicg  was  rh  fact  per- 
tly dumb  in  their  presence^ : -and  f  to 'afU.^eut'ward  app«fir- 
ye>  as  stupid /as  they  .thought  rher^  She  made  eSbhis  to 
e  them,  aiS  in  duty  bound,  aiid  as  sisters,  of  her  fntose 
dband.  She  passed  "longi  mornings"  with  thfeni-r-the 
>st  dxieary  'Siid  serious  ^of  ibiienodns.  She ;. drove  oat 
emnly  in  thi^r  great  family  coach  irith  them^  and  Miss 
Tt  tteir  governess,  that  raw-boned  restal.  Ttiey  took  her 
the  ancient  cQnoerts'b^  imy  fofia  treat,  and  to  the  cks^bnmo, 
d  >to  St.; Paul's  to  see  ;the.  chaitity  'cbdidreh;  whrcxe  m  isuch 
For  was  she  of  heir!  frifsads^  she  ahnost  iM  not  dare  be 
ected  by  Ihe  hymn :  the  children  saang. .  ITlheiribouse  "was 
cn^Qtt&ble^;'  tfaeor  papa's  table  rich  ^and  handsomie ;  their 
iety  soleaiift  and  gbnteel;  their  self*i:espect  pwDdijgiotis ; 
^  had  the  best  p^vr'at  th^  Foumdlingi  aM 'their: habits 
ire  pompous  and  ofderly,  and  all  their  amuseniients  intolier- 
ly  dull  and.  4^oqx)U9<  i  .Mtec  every .  cine  mi  her  visits  (and 
.  how  glad  rshe  y^aa  whfen  thiey  were  over!)  Miss  Osborne 
d  Miss  Maria  rOshocne,  and;  Miss  Wirt,  (the  Testkt  goy- 
aess,  asked  e^oh  >ot>Hfer  wiUi  increased  wonder,  "What 
i/J  Geovg^  find  m  ^t; orenAiire  ?  /' 

How  is  1^?  somercacpuDtg-  reader,  exohims.  ilow  is'  it 
at  Amelia,  who  had  such  .H. number. of  friends  at  ischool, 
id  wajil so.  beloved  .theoe,  corner  <Mit  jnto  the  world  land  is 
(umed  by  her  discriminating  sex  ? ;  ;My  idiear  sir,  there  wsere 
)  men  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  establishment  except  the  old 
UKlingrittaster^  and.  yon  wottldinijt  haye  te.^  ^Scv^  ^^i  ^^^^ 
U'  ftbowt  >4/«?'/    H^hea  George^  thtat  \jB.tii^acoft;  \«^s^^x 
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ran  off  directly  after  breakfast,  and  dibed  from  home  halk- 
dozen  times  a  week,  no  wonder  the  neglected  sisters  felt  a 
Kctle  vexation..  When  young  Bullock  (of  the  firm  of  Hulker, 
Bullock  &  Cou,  Bankers,  Lombard  Street),  who  had  becit 
making  up  to  Miss  Maria  the  last  two  seasons,  actually 
asked  Amelia  to  dance  the  cotillon,  could  you  expect  that 
the  former  young  lady  should  be  pleased?  And  yet  she  said 
she  was,  like  an  attless  forgiving  creature.  "I'm  so  de- 
lighted you  like  dear  Amelia,"  she  said  quite  eagerly  to  Mr. 
Bullock  after  the  dan^e.  "She's  engaged  to  my  brother 
George.  There's  not  tnuch  in  her,  but  she's  the  best-natured 
and  most  unaffected  young  creature;  at  honfie' we're  all  w 
fond  of  her."  Dear;  girl  1  who  can  calculate  the  depth  d 
affection  -expressed  in  that  enthusiastic  so? 

Miss  Wirt  and  these  two  affectionate  young  w<xnen  so 
earnestly  and  frequently  impressed  upon  George  Osborne's 
mind  the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  Ma 
romantic  generosity  in  throwing  himself  away  upon  Amelia, 
that  I'm  not  sure  but  that  he  really  thought  he  was  one  ol 
the  most  deserving  characters  in  the  British  army,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  be  loved  with  a  good  deal  of  easy  resignatioa 

Somehow,  although  he  left  home  every  morning,  as  was 
stated,  and  dined  abroad  six  days  in  the  week,  when  his 
sisters  believed  the  infatuated  youth  to  be  at  Miss  Sedle/s 
apron-strings,  he  was  not  always  with  Amelia,  whilst  tiie 
world  supposed  him  at  her  feet.  Certain  it  is  that  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  when  Captain  Dobbin  called  to  look  toi 
his  friend.  Miss  Osborne  (who  was  very  attentive  to  the  Caj^ 
tain,  and  anxious  to  hear  his  military  stories,  and  to  knon 
about  the  health  of  his  dear  Mamma),  would  laughingly 
point  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  say,  "  Oh,  yoo 
must  go  to  the  Sedleys  to  ask  for  George ;  we  never  see  him 
from  morning  till  night"  At  which  kind  of  speech  the 
Captain  would  laugh  in  rather  an  absurd  constrained  manner, 
and  turn  off  the  conversation,  like  a  consummate  man  of  the 
world,  to  some  topic  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  Opertlj 
the  Prince's  last  ball  at  Carlton  House,  or  the  weather — ^thal 
blessing  to  society. 

"What  an  innocent  it  is,  that  pet  of  yours,"  Miss  Marii 
would  then  say  to  Miss  Jane,  upon  the  Cac^tam's  departure 
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"Did  you  see  how  he  blushed  at  the  mentioti  of  poor  George 
on^uty?"  •  :  -     .:' 

"  It's  a  pity  Rederick  Bullook  hadn't  some  of  his  modesty, 
Maria,"  replies  the  elder  sisterj  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Modesty !  Awkwardness  you  mean,  Jane.  I  don^t  want 
Frederick  to  trample  a  hole  in  my  muslin  frock,  as  Captain 
Dobbin  did  in  yours  at  Mrs.  Perkins'."  : 

**  In  your  frock,  he,  he !  How  could  he  ?  Wasn't  he 
iancii^  with  Amelia  ? '■ 

The  fact  is,  when  Captain  Dobbin  blushed  so,  and  looked  so 
iwkward,  he  remembered  a  circumstance  of  which  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  young  ladies^r^namely, 
that  he  had  been  calling  at  Mr.  Sedley's  house,  already,  on 
the  pretence  of  seeing  George,  of  course,  and  George  wasn't 
there,  only  poor  little  Amelia,  with  rather  a  sad  wistful  face, 
seated  near  the  drawing-room  window,  who,  after  some  very 
trifling  stupid  talk,  ventured  to  ask,  was  there  any  truth  in 
the  report  that  the  regiment  waa  soon  to  be  ordered  abroad ;. 
and  had  Captain  Dobbin  ^een-  Mr-. Osborne  that  day  ? 

The  regiment  was  not  ordered  abroad  as  yet ;  and  Captain 
Dobbin  had  not  seen  CJeorge.  "  He  was  with  his  sister, 
most  likely,"  the  Captain  said*  :  "  Should  he  go  and  fetch 
the  truant  ?  "  So  she  gave  him  her  hand  kindly  and  grate- 
fully, and  he  crossed  the  square ;  and  she  waited  and  waited, 
but  George  never  came. 

Poor  little  tender  heart  I  and  so  it  goes  on  hoping  and 
beating,  and  longing  and  trusting.  You  see  it  is  not  much 
of  a  life  to  describe.  There  is  not  much  of  what  you  call 
incident  in  it  Only,  one  feeling  alt  day—when  will  he  come  ? 
only  one  thought  to  sleep  and  ^ake  upon.  I  believe  George 
was  playing  billiards  with  Captain  Cannon  in  Swallow  Street 
at  the  time  when  Amelia  was  asking  Captain  Dobbin  about 
him ;  for  George  was  a  jolly,  sociable  fellow,  and  excellent  in 
all  games  of  skill. 

Once,  after  three  days  of  absence.  Miss  Amelia  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  actually  invaded  the  Osborne  house:     "  What ! 
leave  our  brother  to  come  to  us?"  said  the  young,  la.d\^^, 
"Have  you  : had  a  quarrel,  Amdia?     Y>o  \.^  -oj^V     '^^^ 
mdeedy  there' had  been  no  quaiteL    .  ^^>N\io  covIX^  ^^^^^^^ 
mtb  him?"  says  she,  with  her  eyes  filled  m>3ti.  tjesct^-    ^^ 
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only  cameoveD  tOr—to  seej  her  deaari  friendflt  j  tkcy  had.iadt"  i 
met  for  so  long.     And  this  day  she  was  so  perfect Iji  9tupidQ  i 
and  awkwacd,  that  the  Missds  iOslkMiiGi  and  tfiehr  ^  ^vermess, 
who  stared  after  her  as  she  wentsidiy  away^  woaidfered  moM 
than  ever  tirhlat  Gcoige  cordd  see  m  poor'  l&tla  AmeHflL 

Of  course  t&e^r  diidL  Howriwais  she  to  baife  that  dmid~litde4 
heart  for  the  inspection  of  th<Ke  yomhg  kdies.  ynfth  theiji  boldl 
black  eyes?  It. wad  best  that  it  should  sihrrnk  and  hide 
itself.  I  know  the  Misses  Osborne  were  exaceltent '  critkk  oT' 
a  cashmere  sdiawl^  or  d  pink,  satin  slip;  and  when  Miss 
Turner  had  Ifters  dyed  purple^  arid  xniade  into  a  spelicer^  slbAm 
when  Mi^^  Pickford  had  liier:eniaine.  tippet  twisted  into  sii 
muif  and  trimmings,  I  wiarrdnt  you  the  changes  did  not  escapcii 
the  two  intdligent  yonng  wonien  before  mentionediJ.  Buti 
there  are  things,  look  you^  of  a  fuieF>  texture  than.£uv'<DrsatiD) 
and  all  Solomoaa's  glories^  and  al4  the  wardrobe  of  the  Queen^j 
of  Sheba— things  whcuecrf  the:  beauity^  escapes  tin©  eyes  cii 
many  connotsseurs.  And  there  are  siweet;  modest  littie  soids 
on  which  you  light,  fragrant :  and  bk>oming  tenderly  in  quiets 
shady  pikces;  and  there  are  garden-ornaments^  as  big  as  brass 
warming-pans,  th^  sure  fit  to  stare  the  sua  kself  out  of  couih' 
tenance.  Miss  Sedley  was  not  of  thesun^ower  sont;:  andl! 
say  it  is.  oust  of  the  rules  of  all  proportion  to  <£raw  a  vaolet  of: 
the  size  of  a  doable  dahEa.       ■  .:':/[ 

No,  indeed;  the  life  of  a  good  young  girl  wha  is  in  thft ; 
paternal:  nest  as  yelj^;caai'4  hawe  ihany  of  those  thrilling  in-  ; 
cidents  to  which' the  heroine  of  romance  eomtnonly  .la^a:! 
claim.  Snares  or  shot:  may  take^  of!!  the  dtd  birds.  foclgingL'! 
without — hawks » may  be  latefcoad^'firctm  -which  they  esGafie"o!::| 
by  whojfn  tiie^  siiffer;:  biait  th^  young*  onte  in  theiiest  havefa^  i 
prd;ty  coixiilbrtflblel  unnomantsG  sort  >o£  iexisfience  in  the= dowfv.* 
and  the  straw,.  tiE' it  comeff  t6- their  tniin^  too,  tagetr  on  the- 
wing.  While!  Becky  ^at^'  vas  on  .her :  own.  wing  m  tiMi' 
country,  hopping  on  all  sorts  of  twigs,  and  amid  a  mirititJ. 
plicity  of  traps^  said  pe€2U^.iip<  he't  food  qaite  harmless. ami 
successful,  Amelii  layismig  ini  her  home  of  Russell  Squam^i 
if  she  went  into  the.  world;  it ^ was  imder  the  guidana©  of  thel 
elders ;  nior  did  it  seem  tlrat  any  Qvil  copld  hfefall  be?  ar.thif' 
opulent,  cheery  conaforta^  hoiqDe  on  whicli  diei  was  aifectisOBni 
Ug/jr  sheltered    'Mantma  'hadr  heir  nvoining  dsiries;  and  hfit' 
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Hy  dme^  and  the  deli]§^tful  rotmd<of  visits;  and  shopping. 
Hchifcarms  die.  anussement^  or  die  profession  asi  you  may  caU 
of  the  .riGh  London  Jjadj*.  Paps,  conducted  bia  mysterious 
erationS'  m  the  aty^--a  sliramg:  place  in.  thdse  da)rs,  when 
X  was  cagvng  all  oiver  Eunope^  and'  empires  were  bediig 
Jced;  when. the  Cammer  nernspaper  haptens  of  thoui^nds 
siiin3eriber&>  when  one-  dayr  brou^t  y<t«i  a  battle'of  VittiDria, 
other  a  bumicig  of  Moscow,  or  a.  newsmasi'ls  honi  blowing 
wn  Russell  Senate  aboa£  dindei^tiine,  announced  such  a 
it  skS"^^^  Battle  .of  Leipsk: — six  hundred  tht)usiind  men  cn- 
gedl-— tptai  defeat  of  tbe  French: — two  hundafed  thousaxad 
Jcd.^  GM  Sedl^  once  .or  twice  came  home:  with  a  very  7 
tve  fikee;  and;  no  wonder,,  when  siich  new?  asi  thia  was.  agir  | 
ing^  2^  the  hearts  and  alk  the  Stocks  of  Eurbpeti 
Meanwhile  matters  went  oti  in  Russell.  Square,  Blootnsbury, 
stas-  if  motteis  in  Eaxrope  weve  not  isi  the  least  ditsoiganiized 
le  retreats  from  Leipsic  made,  no  difference  in<  the.  number  of 
^als  Mn.  Saihbo.todfc.  in  the  servants'  hall;  the,aliies  poured 
to  France^  and  the  diianer-bell  rang*  iat  live  o'clock  just  as 
uaL  I  ddnv't  thjnk  poor  Aaxelik.  cared  anydiing  about 
iennei  antd  .Moolmiiaily  or  was.  isaSc^y  intetestedr  im  the  war 
ilil  the  abdicaticm  of  the  Bmperoc';  'wben  she  dapped,  her 
inds^^uid said  prayers, — ohy how^grateful  I  and!  flung  hecself 
to  George  08bome''3  aims  with  dJi  her  soul,,  ta  the:  astoanisiir- 
enct  of  everybody  Yvdofl  witnessed  that  ebullition  .of  sentinient  - 
[le  £act  is^  peace  was  declared;  Europe  was  going  to  be  at 
St ;  the  CoracttiLwas  overthrown^  and  Lieutjeoant  Osbomefs 
gimewH wobM  not  be  ordered  oa  service.  That  was.  the? 
vf  in  which  Miss  Amelia.  reascHied^  The  fabei  of  Europe 
IS  Lieutenanat  George- OsborJacttD  ben  His.  dangers  being 
rer,  dne  sair^.  Te  DciMn«  He  wa&  her  Europe^  her  em- 
^or,  •  hes  ol&id  monairchis^  and  august  =  pridice  regent.  He 
as'  her  smi  and  mooti  i  and  I  beUeve  jdie  thought  the  grand 
tjominatioii.  and  boli-at  th^  MainsaBon  House,  given  to  the 
xrereigns,  Weie  especially  ia  honour  of  George  Osborne.    ■ 

We  have  talked  of'  shift,  self^  and  poveuty,:  as-  tindse  dismal 
istructocs.  under  whcni>  poor.'  Miss  Becbfr  .Sharp  got  her 
docationi'-  Now;  ilove  was  Miss  Amelia,  Bedle^'^ A%&*t  \^5d(j^^&^ . 
nd  It  was  saaadhg  what  progpress  trar  y  oxitig AaA^  tml^^xlxA^^ 
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that  popular  teacher.  In  the  cotirse  of  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months'  daily  and  constant  attention  to  this  eminent  finishing 
governess,  what  a  deal  of  secrets  Amelia  learned,  which  Miss 
Wirt  and  the  black-eyed  young:  ladies  over  the  way,  which 
old  Miss  Pinkerton  of  Chiswick  herself,  had  no  cognizance 
of!  As,  indeed,  how  should  any  of  those  prim  and  reput- 
able viigins  ?  With  Misses  P,  and  W.  the  tender  passion  is 
out  of  the  question  :  I  would  not  dare  to  breathe  such  an  idea 
regarding  them.  Miss  Maria  Osborne,  it  is  true,  was  "at- 
tached "  to  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Bullock,  of  the  firm  of 
Hulker,  Bullock  &  Bullock ;  but  hers  was  a  most  respectable 
attachment,  and  she  would  have  taken  Bullock  Senior  Just 
the  same,  her  mind  being  fixed — as  that  of  a  well-lied 
young  woman  should  be— -upon  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  a 
country  house  at  Wimbledon,  a  handsome  chariot,  and  two 
prodigious  tall  horses  and  footmen,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
annual  profits  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Hulker  &  Bullock,  all 
of  which  advantages  were  represented  in  the  person  of 
Frederick  Augustus;  Had  orange  blossoms  been  invented 
then  (those  touching  emblems  of  female  purity  imported  by 
us  from  France,  where  people's  daughters  are  universally  sold 
in  marriage).  Miss  Maria,  I  say,  would  have  assumed  the 
spotless  wreath,  and  stepped  into  the  travelling  carriage  by 
the  side  of  gouty,  old,  bald-headed,  bottle-nosed  Bullock 
Senior ;  and  devoted  her  beautiful  existence  to  his  happiness 
with  perfect  modesty,-*— only  the  old  gentleman  was  married 
already ;  so  she  bestowed  her  young  affections  on  the  junior 
partner.  Sweet,  blooming,  orange  flowers  I  The  other  day 
I  saw  Miss  Trotter  (that  was),  arrayed  in  them,  trip  into  the 
travelling  carriage  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Lord 
Methuselah  hobbled  iii  after.  With  what  an  engaging  modesty 
she  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  the  chariot — the  dear  innocent! 
There  were  half  the  carriages  of  Vanity  Fair  at  the  wedding. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  love  that  finished  Amelia's  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  a  year  turned  a  good  young  girl 
into  a  good  young  woman — to  be  a  good  wife  presently, 
when  the  happy  time  should  come.  This  young  person  (per- 
haps it  was  very  imprudent  in  Jber  parents  to  encourage:  her, 
and  abet  her  in  such  idolatry. and  silly  romantic  ideas)  loved^ 

6  all  her  heart,  the  young  ofi&cer  in  His  Majesty's  service 
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irhom  we  have  made  a  brief  acquaintance.    She  thought 

him  the  very  first  moment  on  waking,  and  his  was  the 
last  name  mentioned  in  her  prayers.  She  never  had 
I  man  so  beautiful  or  so  clever;  such  a  figure  on  horse- 
such  a  dancer,  such  a  hero  in  genepal  I  Talk  of  the 
5*8  bow  I  what  was  it  to  George's  ?  She  had  seen  Mr. 
mell,  whom  everybody  praised  so.  Compare  such  a 
1  as  that  to  her  George !     Not  amongst  all  the  beaux 

Opera  (and  there  were  beaux  in  those  days  with  actual 
hats)  was  there  any  one  to  equal  him.  He  was  only  good 
[h  to  be  a  fairy  prince ;  and  oh,  what  magnanimity  to 

to  such  a  humble  Cinderella  I  Miss  Pinkerton  would 
tried  to  check  this  blind  devotion  very  likely,  had  she 
Amelia's  confidante;  but  not  with  much  success,  de- 
upon  it.    It  is  in  the  nature  and  instinct  of  some  women. 

are  made  to  scheme,  and  some  to  love ;  and  I  wish 
ispected  bachelor  that  reads  this  may  take  the  sort  that 
ikes  him. 

lile  under  this  overpowering  impression,  Miss  Amelia 
:ted  her  twelve  dear  friends  at  Chiswick  most  cruelly, 
:h  selfish  people  commonly  will  do.  She  had  but  this 
:t,  of  course,  to  think  about ;  and  Miss  Saltire  was  too 
or  a  confidante,  and  she  couldn't  bring  her  mind  to  tell 
Swartz,  the  woolly-haired  young  heiress  from  St.  Kitts. 
lad  little  Laura  Martin  home  for  the  holidays;  and  my 

is  she  made  a  confidante  of  her,  and  promised  that 
.  should  come  and  live  with  her  when  she  was  married,  and 
Laura  a  great  de^l  of  information  regarding  the  passion 
e,  which  must  have  beien  singularly  useful  and  novel  to 
ittle  person.  Alas,  alas  !  I  fear  poor  Emmy  had  not  a 
sgulated  mind. 

lat  were  her  parents  doing  not  to  keep  this  little  heart 
[>eating  so  fast?  Old  Sedley  did  not  seem  much  to  notice 
rs.     He  was  graver  of  late,  and  his  City  affairs  absorbed 

Mrs.  Sedley  was  of  so  easy  and  uninquisitive  a  nature 
she  wasn't  even  jealous.  :  Mr.  Jos  was  away,  being 
red  by  an  Irish  widow  at. Cheltenham.  .  Amelia  had  the 
I  to  herself-^ah  I  too  much  to  herself  sometimes  v  twot 
jhe  ever  doubted,  for,  to  be  sure,  Geot%<&  twa&V\ie-  "^ 
lorse  Guards;  dnd  he  can^t  atwaysi  g^  \eaNe  VratxvCtta^- 
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ham;  and  he  must  see  his  friends  and:sisterS)  and  mingle  in 
society  when  ia  town  (he,  suchi  am  ornament  to  every  society  I); 
indwhen  he  is  with  the  xegiment^he  is  too  tired  to  write 
long  letters.  I  know  where  she  kept  that  packet  she  faad^ 
and  ean  steal  itta^d  out  bf.her  chamber:  like  Iachimo;-:-like 
lachimo?  Norr-that  is  a  bad  part.  I  will  only  act  Moon- 
shine»  and  ipeep  harmless  into  the  bed  where  faith  and  beauty 
and  innocence  lie  dreamhig: 

But  if  Osborne's  were  short  and  scddieriike  letters,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  were  Miss  Sedley's  letters  to  Mr.  Osborne 
to  be  published,  we  should  have  to  extend  this  novel  to  such 
a  multiplicity  of;  voIiUnes  as  not  the  most  sentimental  reader 
could  support ;  that  she  not  only  filled  sheets  of  large  paper,, 
but  crossed  them  with  ^e  most  astonishing  perverseness ; 
that  she  wrote  whole  pages  out  of  poetry-bobks  withcHit  the 
least  pity;  that  she  underlined  words  and  passages  with 
quite  a  frantic  emphasis ;  and,  in  fine,  gave  thie  usual  tokens 
of  her  condition.  She  wasn't  a  heroine.  Here  letters  wen 
fiill  of  repetition;  She  wrote  rather  doubtful  grammar  some- 
titiaes,  and  in  her  verses  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the 
metre.  But  oh,  mesdames,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  heart  isometimes  in  spite  of  syntax,  and  are  not  to  be 
loved  lintil  you  all  know  the  difference  between  trimeter  and 
tetrameter,  may  all  Poedy  go  to  the  ddiice,  and  every  school- 
master perish  miserably  I 
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SENTIMENTAL  AND  OTHERWISE. 

I  FEAR  the  gentleman  to  whom  Miss  Amelia's  letters  were 
addressed  was  rather  an  obduraite  critic*  Such  a  number  of 
notes  followed  lieutenant  Osborne  about  the  country,  thai 
he  'became  almost  ashamed  of  the  jokes  o£  his  mess-room 
companions  regarding  them,  and  ordered  his. servant,  oevevitd 
deliv^r.^h^n  except  lit  his  private  apartment.  He  was  seen 
%hting  hk. cigar  with  one,  tb)the  hdnror  ;0l;  Captain  Dobbbi; 

n'Ao^k  is  nrp  belief' would  have  giveri  a  bank-note  for.t^ 
doeufnent :         ,     .  ■•.■..',"■'         •     '•   • 

-^or  some  tune  George  stro^  to  kbo^  xV«t  Haison  ^.  w: 
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Thexe. was  a  woman  in  the  case,  that  he  adtnitted.  "And 
not  the  first  either,"  said  Ensign  Spooney  to.  Ensign  Stubble. 
"That  OBbome's  a  devil  of  a  felk)w-  There  was  a  judge's 
daughter  at  Demerara  went  almost :  mad  about  him ;  then 
there  was  that  beautiful  quadroon  girl^  Miss:  Pye^  •  at  St. 
Vincent's,  yoU:. know;. and  since  he's  been:  home,  they  say 
he's  si  regular  Don  Giovanin,  by  Jove/^  ' 

Stubble  and  Spooney  thought  that  to  be: a  "regular  Don 
Giovanni^  by  Jove,"  was  one  of  the.  finest  qualities  a  man 
could    possess;  and  Osborne's  reputation  wis  prodigious 
amongst  the  young  men  of  the  regiment.     He  was  famous  in 
field-sports,  Yimous  at  a  song,  famous  on  parade;  free  with 
his  money,  which  was  bountifully  supplied,  by  his  father. 
His  coats. were  better  made  than  any  man's  iii  die  regiment^ 
and  he  had. more  of  them;     He  was. adored  %  the  men. 
He  could  drink  more  than  any  officer  -of  the  whole  mess, 
including  old  Heavytop,  the  colonel.     He  pould  spar  better 
than  Knuckles,  the  private  (who  would  have  been  a  corporal 
but  for  his  drunkenness;  and  who  had  been  in  the  prize^rin^); 
and  was  the  best  batter  and  bowler,  out  and  out^of  the  regi- 
mental club.     He  rode  his  own  horse.  Greased  Lightning, 
and  won  the  Garrison  Cup.  at  Quebec  races.  :  There  were 
other  people  besides  Amelia  who  worshipped  hira;    Stubble 
and  Spooney  thought  him;  a  sort  of  Apollo >>  Dobbin  tbok: 
him  to  be  an  Admirable  Grichton ;  and  Mrs.  Major  CDowd 
acknowledged  he  was  an  elegant  young  fellow,  and  put  her 
in  mind  of  Fitz^uxld  Fogarty,  Lord  Castlefiogarty^s  second  son. 
WeU,  Stubble  and  Spooney  and  the  rest  indulged  in  most 
romaBlic  conjectures  regarding  this. ifi^male  con:esiK)ndent  of 
Osborne's,' — opining  that  it  /W5as  a  duchess  in  London  who 
•e    was.  in  love  with  hira^-»-ot  that  it  was  a  genfefal's  daughter, 
X    who  was  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  jnadiy  attached  to 
at-  him,— or -th^t  it  was  a  Member  of  Parliai«eiit's)ladyi:  who 
m    proposed  four  horses  and  an  elopement,-— ror  that  it  was  some 
tct  other  victim  of  a  passion  delightfully  exciting,',  romantic,  iand 
31    disgracefiil  to  all  parties,-r— on*  none  of  which  ^  conjectures 
n.    wo^d  Osbome-;  throw  ithe  least  li^t,  leaving-  h.\&  'jfovaD^^^- 
ac    fluier&  and  friends  vto  in vfent  and  arrange  XivaVc'  \<&ic}«i\vv^^"^  * 

.     Aad  the  real  'State  -.  oi  the  case'  ^oml\^  xiffMec  \i»N^  >«!^ 
I   taawn  at  all  in  the  regiment  but  for  CapXaKxi  T^oX^omb.^  \s>$^ 
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cretion.  The  Captain  was  eating  his  breakfast  one  day  | 
the  mess-room,  while  Cackle,  the  assistant-surgeon,  and  d 
two  above-named  worthies  were  speculating  upon  Osborni^ 
intrigue^Stubble  holding  out  that  the  lady  was  a  duch€( 
about  Queen  Charlotte's  court,  and  Cackle  vowing  she  t«( 
an  opera-singer  of  the  worst  reputation.  At  this  idea  Dobbj 
became  so  moved  that,  though  his  mouth  'was  fuU  of  eg) 
and  bread-and-butter  at  the  time,  and  though  he  ought  lij 
to  have  spoken  at  all,  yet  he  couldn't  help  blurting  oi( 
''  Cackle,  you're  a  stupid  fooL  YouVe  always  talking  not 
sense  and  scandal.  Osborne  is  not  going  to  run  oflTwitW 
duchess  or  ruin  a  milliner.  Miss  Sedley  is  one  of  the  md 
charming  young  women  that  ever  lived  He's  been  engagi 
to  her  ever  so  long ;  and  the  man  who  calls  her  names  hfl 
better  not  do  so  in  my  hearing,"  With  which,  turning  4 
ceedingly  red,  Dobbin  ceased  speaking,  and  almost  choM 
himself  with  a  cup  of  tea.  The  story  was  over  the  regime) 
in  half-an-hour ;  and  that  very  evening  Mrs.  Major  O^Doi^ 
wrote  off  to  her  sister  Glorvina  at  O* Do wdst own  not  to  hurt 
from  Dublin—young  Osborne  being  prematurely  engagi 
already.  « 

She  complimented  the  Lieutenant  in  an  appropriate  speel 
over  a  glass  of  whisky-toddy  that  evening,  and  he  went  hoi^ 
perfectly  furious  to  quarrel  w*ith  Dobbin  (who  had  declir 
Mrs.  Major  O^Dowd's  party^  and  sat  in  his  own  room  playij 
the  flute,  and,  1  believe,  writing  poetry  in  a  very  melanch| 
manner)— to  quarrel  with  Dobbin  for  betraying  his  : 

"Who  the  deuce  asked  you  to  talk  about  my  affair 
Osborne  shouted  Indignantly.      "Why  the  devil  is 
rt^iment  to  know  that  I  am  going  to  be  married?     Wh 
that  tattling  old  harridan^  Peggy  OT>owd,  to  make  f ree  j 

my  name  at  her  d- d  supper-table,  and  advertise  tnj 

gagement  over  the  three  kingdoms  ?  After  all,  what 
have  vou  to  lay  I  am  engaged,  or  to  meddle  in  my  bu 
at  all,  Dobbin?" 

"It  seems  to  me "  Captain  Dobbin  began, 

** Seems  be  hanged,  Dobbin  !  "  his  junior  interrupted 
"/  MfTj  under  obligations  to  you— 1  kT\o^  \t,  a  d- 
'^^^  U't^II  too;  but  J  won't  be  always  fe^Tmomi^^ y^J 
oiase  you'pQ  Hvg  years  my  senior*    Vm.  Vva:fv^e4\l 
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your  airs  of  superiority  and  infernal  pity  and  patronage.  Pity 
and  patronage !  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  Fm  your 
inferior?*' 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  Captain  Dobbin  interposed. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  you  or  any  one  here  if  I  am  ?  " 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ?  ".  Dobbin  resumed. 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  that  question,  sir,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  "  George  said. 

"Good  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  to  break 
oflf?"  asked  Dobbin,  starting  up, 

"  In  other  words,  you  ask  me  if  I'm  a  man  of  honour," 
said  Osborne  fiercely;    "is  that  what  you  mean?     You've 

adopted  such  a  tone  regarding  me  lately  that  I'm if 

ril  bear  it  any  more." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  told  you  you  were  neglecting  a 
sweet  girl,  George,  I've  told  you  that  when  you  go  to  town 
you  ought  to  go  to  her,  and  not  to  the  gambling-houses  about 
St  James's." 

"You  want  your  money  back,  I  suppose,"  said  George 
with  a  sneer. 

"Of  course  I  do— I  always  did,  didn't  I?"  says  Dobbin. 
"You  speak  like  a  generous  fellow." 

"  No,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardon  " — here  George 
interposed  in  a  fit  of  remorse—"  you  have  been  my  friend  in 
a  hundred  ways.  Heaven  knows.  You've  got  me  out  of  a 
score  of  scrapes.  When  Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that 
sum  of  money  of  me,  I  should  have  been  done  but  for  you ; 
I  know  I  should.  But  you  shouldn't  deal  so  hardly  with 
me;  you  shouldn't  be  always  catechizing  me.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Amelia ;  I  adore  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't 
look  angry.  She's  faultless;  I  know  she  is.  But  you  see 
there's  no  fun  in  winning  a  thing  unless  you  play  for  it. 
Hang  it !  the  regiment's  just  back  from  the  West  Indies ;  I 
must  have  a  little  fling,  and  then  when  I'm  married  I'll  re- 
form;  I  will,  upon  my  honour,  now.  And — I  say — Dob — 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  next 
month,  when  I  know  my  father  will  stand  something  haxvd- 
some ;  and  I'll  ask  Heavytop  for  leave,  atA  Y^  ^^  ^»  \.cs^\^^ 
and  see  Amelia,  to-morrow — there  no>N,  v?\\\  that  ^aXv^V^  ^S^'^s; 

''It  is  impossible  to  be  long  angry  wtVv  ^o\x,  ^e.o\^^  ^^ 
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the  good-natured  Captain ;  '*  and  as  for  the  money,  old  boy, 
you  know  if  I  warited  it  you'd  share  your  last  shilling  with  rte." 

"  That  I  would,  by  Jpve,  Dobbin,"  George  -said,  with  the 
greatest  generosity,  though  by-  the  way  he  never  had  any 
money  to  spare. 

"Only  I  wish  you  had  sown  those  wild  oats  of  yours, 
George.  If  you  could  bave  seen  poor  little  Miss  Emmy's 
face  when  she  asked  me  about  you  the  other  day,  you  would 
have  pitched  those  billiard-balls  to  the  deuce.  Go  slnd  com- 
fort her^  you  rascal.  Go  and  write  her  a  long  letter.  Do 
something  to  make  her  happy ;  a  very  little  will." 

"I  believe  she*s  d d  fond  bf'me,"  the  Lieutenant  said, 

with  a  self-satisfied  air,  and  went  off  to  finish  the  evenii^ 
with  some  jolly  fellows  in  the  mess-room. 

Amelia  tneanwhile,  in  Russell  Square,  wis  looking  at  the 
moon,  which  was  shining  upon  that  peaceful  spot  as  well  as 
upon  the  square  of  the  Chatham  barracks,  where  Lieutenant 
Osborne  was  quartered,  and  thinking  to  herself  how  her  hero 
was  employed.     Perhaps  he  is  visiting  the  sentries,  thought 
she ;  perhaps  he  is  bivouacking ;  perhaps  he  is  attending  the 
couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying  the  airt  of  war  up 
in  his  own  desolate  chamber^     And  her  kind  thoughts  sped 
away  £ts  if  they  ^ere  angels  and  had  wings,  aind  flying  down 
the  river  to  Chatham  and  Rochester,  strove  to  peep  into  the 
barracks  where  George  was...... All  things  considered,  I  think 

it  was  as  well  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  sentry  allowed  no 
one  to  pass;  so  that  the  pbdr  little  white-robed  angel  could 
not  hear  the  songs  those  young  fellows  were  roaring  over  the 
whisky-piinch. 

The  day  after  the  little  convetsation  at  Chatham  barracks, 
young  Osborne,  to  sholfv  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  prepared  to  go  to  town,  thereby  incurring  Captmn 
Dobbin's  applause.  "  I  should  have  liked  to  make  her  a  little 
present,"  Osborne  said  to  his  friend  in  confidence,  "  only  I 
am  quite  out  of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up."  But  Dobbin 
would  not  allow  this  good-nature  and  generosity  to  be  balked, 
and  so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a  few  pound  notes, 
which  the  latter  took  after  a  little  faint  scruple. 

And  I  daresay  he  would  have  bought  something  very 
handsome  for  Ameliaf  only,  getdng  oS  iVv^  coach  in  Fle^ 
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treet,  he  was  attracted  by  a  handsoooe  shirt-pin  in  ^  jeweller'^ 
indow,  which  he  could  not  resi&t ;  and  having  paid  for  that, 
ad  very  little 'moiaey  .to  spare;  for  indulging  in  any  further 
icerdse  of  kindness.  .  Nerier  mind ;  you:  may  he  sure  it  was 
ot  his  -presents  AmeUa  wanted;  When  .he  came  to  RusseU 
quare,  her  fa^e  lighted  up  as  if  he^'had  bea:i.  sunshine.  The 
ttle  cares,,  fears^  tears^  timid  misgivings,  ^eej^ss  fancies,  of 

don't  kziow  how  many  days  and  nights,. iwei?e. forgotten, 
nder  one. moment's  influence  of  that  familiar,: irresistible 
nile.  He  beamed  on  her  from  the  drawi6g-rQ0m  door — 
lagnificent, !  with  ambrosial,  yrhiskers,  like  a  god.  Sambo, 
hose  face  as  he  annoiuaced  Captain' Osbin' (having  conferred 

brevet  rank. on  that  young  officer)  blared  with  a  sympa- 
letic  grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  aiid  fhish,  and  jump  up 
"om  her  watching-place  in  the  window,  .and  Sambo  re- 
-eated ;  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  she  went  flutter- 
ig  to  Lieutenant  George  Osborne's  heart,  as  if  it  was  liije 
i3y  natural  home  for  her  to  nestle  in.  O  thou  poor  pant- 
ig .  little  soul !  The  very  finest  tree  in  the  whole  forest, .  with 
16  straightest  stem  and  the  strongest  arms,  and  the  thickest 
>liage,  wherein  you  choose  to  build  andxoo,  may  be  marked, 
>r  what  you  know,  and  may  be  down  ¥rith  a  crash  ere  long, 
^^hat  an  old,  old  simile  that  is^  betwteen  man  and  timber. 

In  the  meaiiwhile,  George  kissed  her  very  kindly  on  her 
>rehead  and  glistening  eyes,  and  was  ■  v^  graicious  and 
obd;  and  she  thought  his  diaiiond  shirt-pin. (which  shef  had 
ot  known  him  to  wear  before)  the  prettiest  ornament  ever 
een.  ■....;■ 

The  observant  readetj-who  has  marked  our  young  Lieu- 
enant's  previous  behaviour^  and  has  preserved  our  report  of 
he  brief  conversation  which  he  has  just  had  with  Captain 
])obbin,  has  possibly  come  to  certain  conclusions  r^arding 
he  character  of  Mr.  Osbortie.  Some  cynical  Frenchman 
las  said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  love  transaction — the 
me  who  loves,  and  the  other:  who  condescends  to  be  so 
reated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occasionally  on  the  man's  side ; 
)erhaps  on  the  lady's.  Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  :has 
ae  this  mistaken  insensibility  for  modesty,  duWtvesa  tot  tckck^^xv 
'esegve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet  bisishfulneaa,  and  a  ^oo(Sfc/vcv  ^ 
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word,  for  a  swan.  Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber 
has  arrayed  an  ass  in  the  splendour  and  glory  of  her  imagina- 
riort ;  admired  his  dullness  as  manly  simplicity ;  worshipped 
his  selfishness  as  manly  superiority ;  treated  his  stupidity  as 
majestic  gravity,  and  used  him  as  the  brilliant  fairy  Titania 
did  a  certain  weaver  at  Athens.  I  think  I  have  seen  such 
comedies  of  errors  going  on  in  the  world.  But  this  is  certain, 
that  Amelia  believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant 
and  brilliant  men  in  the  empire ;  and  it  is  possible  Lieutenant 
Osborne  thought  so  too. 

He  was  a  little  wild :  how  many  young  men  are ;  and  don't 
girls  like  a  rake  better  than  a  milksop  ?  He  hadn't  sown  his 
wild  oats  as  yet,  but  he  would  soon,  and  quit  the  army  now 
that  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  Corsican  monster  locked  up 
at  Elba,  promotion  by  consequence  over,  and  no  chance 
left  for  the  display  of  his  undoubted  military  talents  and 
valour ;  and  his  allowance,  with  Amelia's  settlement,  would 
enable  them  to  take  a  snug  place  in  the  country  somewhere, 
in  a  good  sporting  neighbourhood;  and  he  would  hunt  a 
little,  and  farm  a  little ;  and  they  would  be  very  happy.  As 
for  remaining  in  the  army  as  a  married  man,  that  was  im- 
possible. Fancy  Mrs.  George  Osborne  in  lodgings  in  a  coimty 
town;  or,  worse  still,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  with  a 
society  of  officers,  and  patronized  by  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd? 
Amelia  died  with  laughing  at  Osborne's  stories  about  Mrs. 
Major  0*Dowd.  He  loved  her  much  too  fondly  to  subject 
her  to  that  horrid  woman  and  her  vulgarities,  and  the  rough 
treatment  of  a  soldier's  wife.  He  didn't  care  for  himself-— 
not  he;  but  his  dear  little  girl  should  take  the  place  in 
society  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she  was  entitled :  and  to  these 
proposals  you  may  be  sure  she  acceded,  as  she  would  to  any 
other  from  the  same  author. 

Holding  this  kind  of  conversation,  and  building  number 

less  castles  in  the  air  (which  Amelia  adorned  with  all  sorts 

of  flower-gardens,  rustic  walks,  country  churches,  Sunday 

schools,  and  the  like;  while  George  had  his  mind's  eye 

directed  to  the  stables,  the  kennel,  and  the  cellar),  this  young 

pair  passed  away  a  couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly ;  and  as 

the  Lieutenant  had  only  that  sii^^te  dK^  *\tv\.on«xv,  w^^^>g«ri: 

deal  of  most  important  business  to  tiansakCX^Vx.  ^^  ^vs^kmj 
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that  Miss  Emmy  should  dine  with  her  future  sisters-in-law. 
This  invitation  was  accepted  joyfully.  He  conducted  her  to 
his  sisters — where  he  left  her  talking  and  prattiing  in  a  way 
that  astonished  those  ladies,  who  thought  that  George  might 
make  something  of  her — ^and  he  then  went  off  to  transact  his 
business. 

In  a  word,  he  went  out  and  ate  ices  at  a  pastry-cook's 
shop  in  Charing  Cross;  tried  a  new  coat  in  Pall  Mall; 
dropped  in  at  the  Old  Slaughters',  and  called  for  Captain 
Cannon ;  played  eleven  games  at  billiards  with  the  Captain, 
of  which  he  won  eight;  and  returned  to  Russell  Square  half- 
an-hour  late  for  dinner,  but  in  very  good  humour. 

It  was  not  so  with  old  Mr.  Osborne.  When  that  gentleman 
::ame  from  the  City,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  drawing-room 
by  his  daughters  and  the  elegant  Miss  Wirt,  they  saw  at  once 
by  his  face — which  was  puffy,  solemn,  and  yellow  at  the  best 
5f  times — and  by  the  scowl  and  twitching  of  his  black  eye- 
brows, that  the  heart  within  his  large  white  waistcoat  was 
disturbed  and  uneasy.  When  Amelia  stepped  forward  to 
ialute  him,  which  she  always  did  with  great  trembling  and 
:imidity,  he  gave  a  surly  grunt  of  recognition,  and  dropped 
:he  little  hand. out  of  his  great  hirsute  paw  without  any 
utempt  to  hold  it  there.  He  looked  round  gloomily  at  his 
ddest  daughter,  who,  comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
ook,  which  asked  unmistakably,  "Why  the  devil  is  she  here  ?  " 
said  at  once, — 

"George  is  in  town,  Papa,  and  has  gone  to  the  Horse 
Suards,  and  will  be  back  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  I  won't  have  the  dinner  kept  waiting 
"or  him^  Jane ; "  with  which  this  worthy  man  lapsed  into  his 
[>articular  chair,  and  then  the  utter  silence  in  his  genteel, 
svell-fumished  drawing-room  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
alarmed  ticking  of  the  great  French  clock. 

When  that  chronometer,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
cheerful  brass  group  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  tolled  five 
in  a  heavy  cathedral  tone,  Mr.  Osborne  pulled  the  bell  at  his 
tight  hand  violently,  and  the  butler  rushed  up. 

"  Dinner ! "  roared  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  Mr.  OeoTge  isn't  come  in,  sir,"  interposed  tVve  x£va3\. 

4a 
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"Damn  Mr.  George,  sir.  Am  I  master  of  the  house? 
Dinner!"  Mr.  Osborne  scowjed  Amelia  trembled.  A 
telegraphic  commimication  <tf  eyes,  passed  between  the  other 
three  ladies.  The  obedieht  bell  in  the  lower  regions  began 
ringing  the  announcement  =  of  the  meal.  The  tolling  over^ 
the  head  of  the  family  thrust  his  hands  into  the  great  taU^ 
pockets  of  his  great  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  further  announcement,  strode  downstairs  alone, 
scowling  over  his  shoulder  at  the:four  fertiales. 

"What's  the. matter:  now,  my  dear?"  asked  one  of  the 
other,  as  they  rose  and.  tripped  gingerly  behind  the  sire.J 

"I  suppose,  the  funds  are  falli%,"  whispered  Miss  Wirf ; 
and  so,  trembling  and  in  silence,  this  hushed  female  company 
followed  their  dark  ■  leader.  They  took  their  places  in  silence. 
He  growled'  out  a  blessing;,'  which  sounded  as  gruffly  as  a 
curse.  :  The  great  «lVer  difi^h-covers  were  removeld.  Amelia 
trembled  in  her  place,  for  she  was  next  to  the  awful  Osborne, 
and  alone  on  her- side  of  thie  table,  the  gap  being  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  George. 

"Soup?'*  says  Mr.  Osborne,  clutching  the  ladle,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  her,  in  a  sepulchral  tone ;  and  having  helped  her 
and  the  rest,  did  not  speak  for  a  while. 

** Take  Miss  Sedley's  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said.  "She 
can't  eat  the  \soup — no  more  can  I.  It's  beastly.  Take 
away  the  soup,  Hicks,  and  to-morrow  turn  the  cook  out  of 
the  house,  Jane/' 

Having  concluded  his  observations  upon  the  soup,  Mr. 
Osborne  made  a  few  curt  remarks  respecting  the  fish,  also  of 
a  savage  and  satirical  tendency,  and  cursed  Billingsgate  with 
an  emphasis  quite  worthy  of  the  place.  Then  he  lapsed  into 
silence,  and  swallowed  sundry  glasses  of  wine,  looking  more 
and  more  terrible,  till  a  brisk  knock  at  the  door  told  of 
George's  arrival,  when  everybody  began  to  rally. 

"  He  could  not  come'  before.  General  Daguileit  had  kept 
him  waiting  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Never  mind  soup  or  fish. 
Give  him  anything^— he  didn't  care  what.  Capital  mutton-*- 
capital  everj^hing."  His  good-humour  contrasted  with  his 
father's  severity ;  and  he  rattlied  on  unceasingly  during  dinner, 

>  the  delight  of  all — of  one  'd^cially,  who  need  rK)t  be 
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As  soon  BS  the  young  ladies  bad  discussed  the  orsinge  and 
the  glass  of  wine  which  formed  the  ordinary  conclusion  of 
the  dismal  banquets  at  Mr.  Osborne's  houi^  the  signal  to 
make  sail  for  the  drawing-room  was  given,  and  they  all  arose 
and  departed.  Amelia  hoped  George  would  soon  join  them 
there.  She  began  playing  some  of  his  favourite  waltzes  (then 
oewly  imported)  at  the  great  carved-legged,  leather<aised 
^rand  piano  in  the  drawingrroom  overhead  This  little  arti- 
fice did  hot  bring  him.  He  was  deaf  to  the  waltzies;  they 
^rew  fainter  and  fainter ;  the  discomfited  performer  left  the 
luge  instrument  presently;  and  though  her  three  friends 
performed  some  of  the  loudest  and  most  brilliant  new  pieces 
3f  their  repertoire,  she  did  not  hear  a  single  note,  but  sdte 
ihinking,  and  boding  evil.  Old  Osborne's  scowl^  terrific 
ilways,  had  never  before  looked  so  deadly  to  her.  His  eyes 
"olio wed  her  out  of  the  room,  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of 
something.  When  they  broi^ht  her  oofifee,  she  started  as 
Lhough  it  were  a  cup  of  poison  which .  Mr.  Hicks,  the  butler, 
wished  to  propose  to  her.  What  mystery  was  there  lurking  ? 
Oh,  those  women!  They  nurse  and  cuddle  their  presenti- 
ments, and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest  thoughts^  as  they 
do  of  their  deformed  children.  • 

The  gloom  on  the  paternal  countenance  had  also  impressed 
George  Osborne  with  anxiety.  With  such  eyebrows,  and  a 
look  so  decidedly  bilious,. how  was  he  to  extract  that  money 
from  the  governor,  of  which  George  was  consumedly  in  want  ? 
He  began  praising  his  father's  wine.  That  was  generally 
a  successful  means  of  cajoling  the  old  gentleman. 

"  We  never  got  such  Madeira  in  the  West  Indies,  sir,  as 
yours.  Colonel  Heavytop  took  off  three  bottles  of  that  you 
sent  me  down,  under  his  belt  the  other  day." 

"Did  he?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "It  stands  me  in 
eight  shillings  a  bottle." 

"Will  you  take  six  guineas  a  dpzen  for  it,  sir?"  said 
George,  with  a  laugh.  "There's  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  kingdom  wants  some." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  growled  the  senior.     "  Wish  he  may  get  it." 

"  When  General  Daguilet  was  at  Chatham,  sir,  Heav^toi;^ 
gave  him  a  breakfast,  and  asked  me  fox  soicv^  ol  \^^  ^^i>5>fc. 
The  General  liked  it  just  as  well — ^wanted  ^  ^\^^  ^^  '^^^'^ 
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Commander-in-Chief.  He's  his  Royal  Highness's  right-hand 
man." 

"  It  is  devilish  fine  wine,"  said  the  Eyebrowis,  and  they 
looked  more  good-humoured ;  and  George  was  going  to  take 
advantage  of  this  complacency,  and  bring  the  supply  question 
on  the  mahogany,  when  the  father,  relapsing  into  solemnity, 
though  rather  cordial  in  manner,  bade  him  ring  the  bell  for 
claret.  "And  we'll  see  if  that's  as  good  as  the  Madeira, 
George,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  welcome,  I'm  sure. 
And  as  we  are  drinking  it,  I'll  talk  to  you  about  a  matter  of 
importance." 

Amelia  heard  the  claret  bell  ring  Sis  she  sat  nervously 
upstairs.  She  thought,  somehow,  it  was  a  mysterious  and 
presentimental  bell.  Of  the  presentiments  which  some 
people  are  always  having,  some  surely  must  come  right. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,  George,"  the  old  gentleman  said, 
after  slowly  smacking  his  first  bumper — "  what  I  want  to 
know  is,  how  you  and — ah — that  little  thing  upstairs,  are 
carrying  on  ?  " 

"I  ^ink,  sir,  it's  not  hard  to  see,"  George  said,  with  a 
self-satisfied  grin.     "  Pretty  clear,  sir. — What  capital  wine ! " 

"  What  d'you  mean — pretty  clear,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  hang  it,  sir,  don't  push  me  too  hard.  I'm  a  modest 
man.  I — ah — I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady-killer,  but  I  do 
own  that  she^s  as  devilish  fond  of  me  as  shd  can  be.  Any- 
body can  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 

"And  you  yourself?" 

"  Why,  sir,  didn't  you  order  me  to  marry  her,  and  ain't  I  a 
good  boy  ?     Haven't  our  Papas  settled  it  ever  so  long  ?  " 

"A  pretty  bc^,  indeed.  Haven't  I  heard  of  your  doings, 
sir,  with  Lord  Tarquin,  Captain  Crawley  of  the  Guards,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Deuceace,  and  that  set.  Have  a  care,  sir, 
have  a  care." 

The  old  gentleman  pronounced  these  aristocratic  names 
i  with  the  greatest  gusto.  Whenever  he  met  a  great  man  he 
\  grovelled  before  him,  and  my-lorded  him  as  only  a  free-bom 
'  Briton  can  do.  He  came  home  and  looked  out  his  history 
'  in  the  Peerage ;  he  introduced  his  name  into  his  daily  con- 
versation; he  bragged  about  his. Lordship  to  his  daughters. 
Ife  fell  down  prostrate  and  basked  m  Ydm  ^s  a  Neapolitan 
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be^ar  does  in  the  sun.  George  was  alarmed  when  he  heard 
the  names.  He  feared  his  father  might  have  been  informed 
of  certain  transactions  at  play.  But  the  old  moralist  eased 
him  by  saying  serenely, — 

"Well,  well,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  And  the 
comfort  to  me  is,  George,  that  living  in  the  best  society  in 
England,  as  I  hope  you  do;  as  I  think  you  do;  as  my 
means  will  allow  you  to  do         " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  George,  making  his  point  at  once. 
"  One  can*t  live  with  these  great  folks  for  nothing ;  and  my 
purse,  sir — look  at  it ; "  and  he  held  up  a  little  token  which 
had  been  netted  by  Amelia,  and  contained  the  very  last  of 
Dobbin's  pound  notes. 

"  You  shan't  want,  sir — the  British  merchant's  son  shan't 
want,  sir.  My  guineas  are  as  good  as  theirs,  George,  my 
boy ;  and  I  don't  grudge  'em.  Call  on  Mr.  Chopper  as  you 
go  through  the  City  to-morrow ;  he'll  have  something  for  you. 
I  don't  grudge  money  when  I  know  you're  in  good  society, 
because  I  know  that  good  society  can  never  go  wrong. 
There's  no  pride  in  me.  I  was  a  humbly  born  man — but 
you  have  had  advantages.  Make  a  good  use  of  'em.  Mix 
with  the  young  nobility.  There's  many  of  'em  who  can't 
spend  a  dollar  to  your  guinea,  my  boy.  And  as  for  the  pink 
bonnets  "  (here  from  under  the  heavy  eyebrows  there  came  a 
knowing  and  not  very  pleasing  leer) — "why,  boys  will  be  boys. 
Only  there's  one  thing  I  order  you  to  avoid,  which,  if  you  do 
not,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  by  Jove,  and  that's  gam- 
bling, sir." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  said  George. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about  Amelia :  why 
shouldn't  you  many  higher  than  a  stockbroker's  daughter, 
George — that's  what  I  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  It's  a  family  business,  sir,"  says  Geoi^e,  cracking  filberts. 
"  You  and  Mr.  Sedley  made  the  match  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  people's  positions  alter,  sin  I  don't 
deny  that  Sedley  made  my  fortune — or  rather  put  me  in  the 
way  of  acquiring,  by  my  own  talents  and  genius,  that  proud 
position  which,  I  may  say,  I  occupy  in  the  tallow  trade  and 
the  City  of  London.  I've  shown  my  gcaXivlM^^  K.o  "^^^^  s 
and  he's  tried  it  of  late,  sir,  as  my  cVieque-XiooV  c^xv.  ^<2f«- 
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\  George !  I  tell  you*  in  confidence  I  don't  like  the  looks  d 
;  Mr.  Sedley's  affairs;  My  chid"  clerk,  Mr.  Chopper,  does  nrt 
like  the  lookscf  fern,  and  he's. an  old  fUe,  and  knows 'Change 
as  well  as  any  man  in  London.  Hulker  &.  Bullock  are 
looking  shy  at  him.  He's  been  dabbling  on  his  own  account, 
I  fear.  They  say  the  Jeune  Amklie  was  his,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Yankee  privateer  Molasses,  And  that's  fiat, — imless 
I  see  Amelia's  ten  thousand  down  you  don't  marry  her.  Ill 
have  no  lame  duck's  daughter  in  -my  family.  Pass  the  wine, 
sir — or  ring  for  coffee." 

With  which  Me.  Osborne  spread  out  the  evening  paper, 
and  George  knew  from  this  signal  that  the  colloquy  was 
ended,  and  that  his  papa  was  about  to  take  a  nap; 

He  h\irried  upstairs  to  Amelia. in  the  highest  spirits.  What 
was  it  that  made  him  more  attentive  to  her  on  that  night 
than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time — more  eager  to  amuse  her, 
more  tender,  more  brilliant  in  talk  ?  Was  it  that  his  generous 
heart  warmed  to  her  at  the  prospect  of  misfortune,  or  that  the 
idea  of  losing  the  dear  little  prize  made  him  value  it  more? 

She  lived  upon  the  recollecticbs  of  that  ha|^y  evening  for 
many  days  afterwards,  remembering  his  worck,  his  looks, 
the  song  he  sang,  his  .attitude  aa  he  leant  over  her  or  looked 
at  her  from  a  distance.  As  it  seemed  to  her,  no  night  ever 
passed  so  quickly  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house  before ;  and  for 
once  this  young  person  was  aloaost  provoked  to  be  angry  by 
the  premature  arrival  of  Mr.  Sambo  with  her  shawl. 

George  came  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  the  next 
morning ;  and  then  hurried  off  to  the  City,  where  he  visited 
Mr.  Chopper,  his  father's  head  man,  and  received  from  that 
gentleman  a  document  whiclr  he  exchanged  alt  Hulker  and 
Bullock's  for  a  whole  pocketful  of  money;  As  George  entered 
the  house,  old  John  Sedley  was  passirtg  out  of  the  banker's 
parlour  looking  very  dismal  But  his  godson  was  much  too 
elated  to  mark  the  worthy:  st6ckbroker's  depression,  or  the 
dreary  eyes  which  the  kind  old  gentleman  cast  upon  him. 
Young  Bullock  did  not  come  gritiriing  out  of  the  parlour  with 
him  as  haid  been  his  wont  iri  former  years. 

And  as  the  swinging  doDrs  of  Hulker,  Bullock,  &  Ca 
closed  upon  Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Quill^  the  cashier  (whose  bene- 
volent  occuparion:  it  is  to  hajid  out  ctis^  banknotes  fpotnt 
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drawer  and  dispense  sovereigns  out  of  a  copper  shovel), 
winked  at  Mr.- Driver,  the  clerk  at  the  desk  on  his  right. 
Mr.  Driver  winked  again. 

"  No  go,"  Mr.  D.  \irhispered. 

"  Not  at  no  price,"  Mr.  Q.  said.  "  Mr.  George  Osborne, 
sir,  how  will  you  take  it?"  . 

George  crammedeagerly  a  quantity  of  notes  into- his  pockets, 
and  paid  Dobbin  fifty  pounds  that  very  evening  at  mess. 

That  very  evening  Amelia  wrote  him  the  tenderest  of  long 
letters.  Her  heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness,  but  it 
still  foreboded  evil.  What  was  the  cause  of  Mr,  Osborne's 
dark  looks  ?  she  asked.  Had  any  difference  arisen  between 
him  and  her  papa?  Her. poor  papa  returned  so  melancholy 
from  the  Gity  that  all  were  alarmed  about  him  kt  home — in 
fine,  there  were  four  pages  of  loves  and  fears  and  hopes  and 
forebodings. 

"  Poor  litde  Emmy — dear  little  Emmy  I  How  fond  she  is 
of  me,"  George  saidy  as  he  perused  the  missive^—"  and  gad, 
what  a  headache  that  mixed  punch  has  given  me  I "  Poor 
little  Emmy,. indeed. 

chapter'  xiv.. 

MISS   CRAWLEY  AT  HOME;. 

About  this  time  there  drove  up  to  an  exceedingly  snug  and 
well-appointed  house  in  Park  Lane  a  travelling  chariot  with 
a  lozenge  on  the  panels,  a  discontented  female  in  a  green  veil 
and  crimpled  curls  on  the  rumble,  and  a  large  and  confi- 
dential man  on  the  box.  It  was  the  ■  iaquipage  of  our  friend 
Miss  Crawley,  returning  from  Hants.  The  carriage  windows 
were  fiOiut ;  the  fat  spaniel,  whose  head  and  tongue  ordinarily 
lolled  out  of  one  of  them,  reposed  on  the  lap  of  the  discon- 
tented female.  When  the  vehicle  stopped,  a  large  round 
bundle  of  shawls  was  taken  out  of  the  carriage  by  the  aid  of 
various  domestics  and  a  young  lady  who  accompanied  the 
heap  of  cloaks.  That  bundle  contained  Miss  Crawley,  who 
was  conveyed  upstairs  forthwith,  and  put  into  a  bed  and 
chamber  warmed  properly  as  for  the  receplxoxv  ol  ^xvSxis^^^ 
Messengers  went  off  for  her  physiciaxv  atvd  xcvo^v:;?^  xosjkv. 
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They  came,  consulted,  prescribed,  vanished.      The  yc 
companion  of  Miss  Crawley,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  ii 
view,  came  in  to  receive  their  instructions,  and  administ 
those    antiphlogistic    medicines    which    the    eminent 
ordered. 

Captain  Crawley  of  the  Life  Guards  rode  up  from  Knij 
bridge  Barracks  the  next  day;  his  black  charger  pawec 
straw  before  his  invalid  aunt's  door.  He  was  most  affec 
ate  in  his  inquiries  regarding  that  amiable  relative.  T 
seemed  to  be  much  source  of  apprehension.  He  found  '. 
Crawley's  maid  (the  discontented  female)  unusually  sulky 
despondent ;  he  found  Miss  Briggs,  her  dame  de  cotnpa^ 
in  tears  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  hastened  h< 
hearing  of  her  beloved  friend's  illness.  She  wished  t< 
to  her  couch,  that  couch  which  she,,  Briggs,  had  so  c 
smoothed  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  She  was  denied  ad 
siori  to  Miss  Crawley's  apartment.  A  stranger  was  ad 
istering  her  medicines — a  stranger  from  the  country- 
odious  Miss  .  .  . — tears  choked  the  utterance  of  the  c 
de  compagnie^  and  she  buried  her  crushed  affections  ahd 
poor  old  red  nose  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

Rawdon  Crawley  sent  up  his  name  by  the  sulky  fe^nn 
chambre^  and  Miss  Crawley's  new  companion,  coming  trip 
down  from  the  sick-room,  put  a  little  hand  into  his  a 
stepped  forward  eagerly  to  meet  her,  gave  a  glance  of  \ 
scorn  at  the  bewildered  Briggs,  arid  beckoning  the  yc 
Guardsman  out  of  the  back  drawing-room,  led  him  d< 
stairs  into  that  now  desolate  dining-parlour,  where  so  n 
a  good  dinner  had  been  celebrated. 

Here  these  two  talked  for  ten  minutes,  discussingj 
doubt,  the  symptoms  of.  the  old  invalid  above  stairs ;  at 
end  of  which  i  period  the  parlour  bell  was  rung  briskly, 
answered  on  that  instant  by  Mr.  Bowls,  Miss  Crawley's  1 
confidential  butler  (who,  indeed,  happened  to  be  at  the 
hole  during  the  most  part  of  the  interview) ;  and  the  Cai 
coming  out,  curling  his  mustachios,  mounted  the  b 
charger  pawing  among  the  .straw,  to  the  admiration  of 
little  blackguard  boys  collected  in  the  street.  He  looke 
at  the  dining-room  window,  managing  his  horse,  which 
vetted  and  capered  beautifally ;  Joi  otifc  vcvstaivt  the  y< 
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person  might  be  seen  at  the  window,  when  her  figure 
vanished,  and,  doubtless,  she  went  upstairs  again  to  resume 
the  affecting  duties  of  benevolence. 

Who  could  this  young  woman  be,  .  I  wonder  ?  That 
evening  a  little  dinner  for  two  persons  was  laid  in  the  dining- 
room — when  Mrs.  Firkin,  the  lady's-maid,  pushed  into  her 
mistress's  apartment,  and  bustled  about  there,  during  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  new  nurse — and 
the  latter  and  Miss  Briggs  sat  down  to  the  neat  little  meal. 

Briggs  was  so  much  choked  by  emotion  that  she  could 
hardly  take  a  morsel  of  meat.  The  young  person  carved  a 
fowl  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  asked  so  distinctly  for 
egg-sauce,  that  poor  Briggs,  before  whom  that  delicious 
ccMidiment  was  placed,  started,  made  a  great  clattering  with . 
the  ladle,  and  once  more  fell  back  in  the  most  gushing 
hysterical  state. 

"  Had  you  not  better  give  Miss  Briggs  a  glass  of  wine  ?  " 
said  the  person  to  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large  confidential  man 
He  did  so.  Briggs  seized  it  mechanically,  gasped  it  down 
convulsively,  moaned  a  little^  and  b^an  to  play  with  the 
chicken  on  her  plate. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  help  each  other,"  said  the 
person  with  great  suavity,  "and  shall  have  no  need  of  Mr. 
Bowls's  kind  services.  Mr.  Bowls,  if  you  pleas^  we  will  ring 
when  we  want  you."  He  went  downstairs,  where,  by  the 
way,  he  vented  the  most  horrid  curses  upon  the  unoffending 
footman,  his  subordinate. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  take  on  so.  Miss  Briggs,"  the  young  lady 
said,  with  a  cool,  slightly  sarcastic  air. 

"  My  dearest  friend  is  so  ill,  and  wo — 0 — o— -on't  see  me," 
gurgled  out  Briggs  in  an  agony  of  renewed  grief. 

"She's  not  very  ill  any  more.  ConsoTe  yourself,  dear 
Miss  Briggs.  She  has  Only  overeaten  herself — that  is  all. 
She  is  greatly  better.  She  will  soon  be  quite  restored  again 
She  is  weak  from  being  cupped  and  from  medical  treatment, 
but  she  will  rally  immediatelyi  Pray  console  yourself,  and 
take  a  little  more  wine." 

"But  why,  why  won't  she  see  me  a%«iivl^^  ^\^'s.^Tssg^ 
Weated  out   "O  Matilda,  Matilda,  after  l\vTee-»cveir\:«ex*.N|  \^^^ 
temiemess!  is  this  the  return  to  yom  poor,  v^ox  Nx^^v^^ 

A    h 


,  "DoofiH  CEy.too  mui^^poor^iAtabe^"  the  other  said,  ^ 
ever  so  ;Httleijaf  a  gim^  /'ishe  jdnly- won't  see  ^tyou  becaiu 
she  says  you  don't  nurse  her  as-weli  «s  I  do.  It's  nd  pleasui 
to  me  torsJttupvall  night.    -I. wish  you  tnight  do  it  instead" 

"  Havi6. 1  mot  .tended  .that  dear  Jcotich  for  years  ?  **  Aaralbd 
said,  "and now^^r-*"  "  .  J 

"Nowisheparefers  somebody  dsfe..  Well,  sick 'people  h^'\ 
these  fiaincies,.aaid  Jnrast  be  humoured  When  she's  well 
sh^llgo."  ..,.;: 

"Nevier,  aiever,^'  ikrabella  leaodaimed,  madly  inhaling^ -hi 

■.SaltS-bottte..-  :     ;;■/■■        '.'i  I        .'.  ■  '  r    i.  '    \  . 

■ "  Newer  he  well  ar^newerigo,  Miss  >BrJggs?^'  the  other  sed* 
.with  the  same  provoking  good^nature.  :  "  Pooh — she  wiU-l 

.  well  inaiortni^it,when;I.shjiU'g©)babk  to  my  little  pupils ! 
Queen-s  ■Grawky,  and  Ito  their  mother,  :?^ho  Ss  a  gieAt  dA 
more  sick  than  our  friend  You  need  not  be  'jealous  -abod 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Briggs.  ''  1  am  a  poor  ^little  girl  withoi 
any  friends,  or  any ,  harm  m ,  «¥e.  1 1  &bn't'  want  to  supplas 
you  in .  Miss  Gra^Ndey's  good  graices;  She  will  forget  me 
week  after  I:  am  gone;  and  hSit'iafifecUon  ^  you  ^as-  b^ 
the  work  of  years.  Give  me  a  little  wine  iif  you  please,  W 
dear  Miss  iBiiggs,  )aaad  let  ud  be  Jfrieiidi;  I'm  sure  I  wai 
friends.^     ■.  .  !     . .  .  ^    '■• '-  '  .:•  ••    ••.  ■  '■'■  ■        '  •  _•• 

The  placable  iknd-  soft-hearted  iBirigg^  speechlessly  ptishc 
out  her.hanld.  at  this  appeal:;  but  *«h)e  felt  (the  desertion » two 
keenly iTorall  tihat^aiid^.bitterlyyijitteriy  moaned  the  ficklene 
of  her  Matilda.  At  the  end  of  half-an^wur^  the  meal  ioiv€ 
Miss  Rebecci'  Sharp  i  (for  Jsiich,  astonlishing  to  state,  is  tl 
name  of  her  who  has  %een>4ie5crib|eid  -ingeniously  as  **tl 
person '-:  hitherto)  went  upistairs  again  to-  her  patient^s  joom 
from  which,  with -tbemost  engagingi  politeness,  ^she  eliminate 
poor  Etiknanu  "  Thank  you^  Mrs<:Eirkin,  that  will  quite  d( 
how  hicdy  yourmake  it  J  -^  i  «idii'  ring  When  anything 
wanted^'  ^^Tdiank;  you;i^'»oarid  Firfdn  came  dbwrntaiirs  i 
a  tempest  6f  jealousy^  tuiyithe  ana«e  yiangeffous  because  si 
was  forced  to  confine  it  M  her  bxwn  ;bosom.    •   r  ;  i 

Could  it  be  the  tempest  which,  as  she  passed  the  landir 
of  the  fkstfloot,'iidew  open;lhe>drawingJropm  door?  No; 
was  stesllhtiy  xipened  ^y.tj»e'hahd^6f  iBt^^:     Briggsi'hfi 

deen  oh  tUnQ  iratdi.   ;  Briggs  toixi  v?ie^  t\xe  creaktt 
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Fiiicin  descend  the  stairs,  and  the  clink  of  the  spoon  and 
gruel-basin  the  neglected  female 'carried. 

**  Well,  Eirfcin?"  says  she,  as  the  other  entered  the  apart- 
ment •   "Well,  Jane?"  . 

*'  Woss  and  wuss,  Miss  B^"  Firkin  said,  wagging  her  head. 

"  Is  she  not  better  then  ?  " 

^*.She  Jie\»er^oke  but  once,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  felt  a 
little  aaxsre  easy,  and  she  torki  me  to  hold  tny  i^tupid  'tongue. 

0  M&s  B-,  I  never  <4i<D«ight  to  have  seen  Ms  dsiyl^*  And 
the  waterworks  again  began  to  play. 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Miss  Sharp,  Firkin  ?  I 
titfle  rthought^  while  enjoying  my  Christmas  revels  in  the 
elegant  home  of  my  firm  friends,  *he  Reverend  Lionel  De- 
lamere  and  his  amiable  lady,  >to  find  a  stranger  had  taken 
my  |>lace  in  the  affections  of  my  dearest,  my  still  deaiiest 
Matilda  1  **  Miss  Briggs,  it  will  be  seen^  by  her  language, 
was  x)if  at  literary  »ind  seantimerrtal  turn,  and  had  once  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems — "Trills  of  the  Nightingale" — by 
subscription. 

♦*  Miss  B.,  they  are  all  in&tyated  about  that  young  woman," 
Firkin  relied.  "Sir  Pitt  iwouldn -t  have  let  her  go,  but  he 
daredn't  refuse  Miss  Crawley  anything,  Mrs.  Bute  at  the 
Rectory 'jist  as  Bad — ^never  happy  out  of  her  sight.  The 
Capti^  quite  wild  about  her.-  Mr,  Crawley  mortial  jealous. 
Since  Miss  C.  was  took  ill;  she  wc»i't  Have  nobody  near  her 
but  Miss  Sharp,  I*  can't'  tell  for  where  nor  for  why ;  and 

1  think  somethink  iias  bewidgcd  everybody.^' 

Rebecca  t)assed  that  night  in 'Constant  watching  upon  Miss 
Crawley;  tlie  next  flight  the, old  lady ilept  so  comfortably, 
that  Rebecca  had  time- for  several  iixDfmrs*  comfortable  repose 
herself  da  the  sofa,  at  the  foot  cf  her  patroness's  bed ;  very 
soon  Miss  Crawley  was  so  well  that  she  sai  up  and  laughed 
heartily  at  a  perfect  imitation  of  Miss  Briggs  and  her  grief, 
which  Rebecca  described 'Hio  her.  Briggfe's  weeping  snuffle, 
and  h^  manner  of  Tasking  ■  the  handkerchief  were  so  com- 
pletely TCwdered,  that:  Miss  Crawley  became  quite  cheerful, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  ddctor-s  when  they  visited  her,  who 
usually  found  this  worthy  woman  of  the  world,  when  the  least 
siclmess  attacked  her,  under  thie  most  ab^eci  (ie-^x^^^v^pcv  t2vx\^ 
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Captain  Crawley  came  .^very  day,  and  received  bulletins 
from  Miss  Rebecca  respecting,  his  aunt's  health.  This  im- 
proved so  rapidly,  that  poor;  Briggs  was  allowed  to  see  her 
patroness ;  and  persons  with  tender  hearts  may  imagine,  the 
smothered  emotions  of  that  sentimental  female,  and  the 
affecting  nature  of  the  interview. 

Miss  Crawley  liked  to  have  Briggs  in  a  good  deal  sooa 
Rebecca  used  to  mimic  her  to  her  face  with  the  most  admir- 
able gravity,  thereby  rendering  the  imitation  doubly  piquant 
to  her  worthy  patroness. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  the  deplorable  illness  of  Miss 
Criwley,  and  her  departure  from  her  brother's  house  in  the 
country,  were  of  such  an  unromantic  nature  that  they  are 
hardly  fit  to  be  explained  in  this  genteel  and  sentimental 
novel.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  hint  of  a  delicate  female, 
living  in  good  Society,  that  she  ate  and  drank  too  much,  and 
that  a  hot  supper  of  lobsters  profusely  enjoyed  at  the  RectCwy 
was  the  reason  of  an  indisposition  which  Miss  Crawley  her- 
self persisted  was  solely  attributable  to  the  dampness  of  the 
weather  ?  The  attack  was  so  sharp  that  Matilda— as  his 
Reverence  expressed  it — ^was  very  nearly  "off  the  hodca;'' 
all  the  family  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation  regarding  the 
will,  and  Rawdon  Crawley  was  making  sure  of  at  least  forty 
thousand  pounds  before  the  commencement  of  the  London 
season.  Mr.  Crawley  sent  over  a  choice  parcel  of  tracts, 
to  prepare  her  for  the  change  from  Vanity  Fair  and  Park 
Lane  for  another  world;  but  a  good  d6ctGr  from  South- 
ampton being  called  in  in  time,  vanquished  the  lobster  which 
w^s  so  nearly  fatal  to  her,  and  gave  her  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  her  to  return  to  London.  The  Baronet  did  not  dis- 
guise his  exceeding  mortification  at  the  turn  which  affairs 
took. 

While  everybody  was  attending  on  Miss  Crawley,  and 
messengers  every  hour  from  the  Rectory  were  carrying  news 
of  her  health  to  the  affectionate  folks  there,  there  was  a  lady 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  being  exceedingly  ill,  of  whom 
no  one  took  any  notice  at,  all;  and  this  was  the  lady  of 
Crawley  herself.  The  good  doctor  shook  his  head  after 
seeing  her — to  whicYi  visit  Sir  Pitt  consented,  as  it  could  be 
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md  without  a  fee — ^and  she  was  left  fading  away  in  her 
onely  chamber,  with  no  more  heed  paid  to  her  than  to  a 
ireed  in  the  park. 

The  young  ladies,  too,  lost  much  of  the  inestimable  benefit 
>f  their  governess's  instruction.  So  affectionate  a  nurse  was 
Aiss  Sharp  that  Miss  Crawley  would  take  her  medicines  from 
10  other  hand.  Firkin  had  been  deposed  long  before  her 
nistress's  departure  from  the  country.  That  faithful  attendant 
ound  a  gloomy  consolation  on  returning  to  London  in  seeing 
tf iss  Briggs  suffer  the  same  pangs  of  jealousy  and  undergo 
he  same  faithless  treatment  to  which  she  herself  had  been 
ubject. 

Captain  Rawdon  got  an  extension  of  leave  on  his  aunt's 
ilness,  and  remained  dutifully  at  home.  He  was  always  in 
ler  ante-chamber.  (She  lay  sick  in  the  state  bedroom,  into 
7hich  you  entered  by  the  little  blue  saloon.)  His  father  was 
Iways  meeting  him  there ;  or  if  he  came  down  the  corridor 
ver  so  quietly,  his  father's  door  was  sure  to  open,  and  the 
lyaena  face  of  the  old  gentleman  to  glare  out.  What  was  it 
et  one  to  watch  the  other  so  ?  A  generous  rivalry,  no  doubt, 
s  to  which  should  be  most  attentive  to  the  dear  sufferer  in 
he  state  bedroom.  Rebecca  used  to  come  out  and  comfort 
K>th  Of  them — or  one  or  the  other  of  them  rather.  Both  of 
hese  worthy  gentlemen  were  most  anxious  to  have  news 
►f  the  invalid  from  her  little  confidential  messenger. 

At  dinner— to  which  meal  she  descended  for  half-an-hour— 
he  kept  the  peace  between  them ;  after  which  she  disappeared 
Dr  the  night,  when  Rawdon  would  ride  over  to  the  depot  of 
he  150th  at  Mudbury,  leaving  his  Papa  to  the  society  of  Mr; 
iorrocks  and  his  rum  and  water.  She  passed  as  weary  a 
Drtnight  as  ever  mortal  spent  in  Miss  Crawley's  sick-room; 
►ut  her  little  nerves  seemed  to  be  of  iron,  as  she  was  quite 
mshaken  by  the  duty  and  the  tedium  of  thie  sick-chamber. 

She  never  told  until  long  afterwards  how  painful  that  duty 
ras;  how  peevish  a  patient  was  the  jovial  old  lady;  how 
ngry,  how  sleepless,  in  what  horrors  of  death ;  during  what 
>ng  nights  she  lay  moaning,  and  in  almost  delirious  agonies 
sspecting  that  future  world  which  she  quite  ignored  when 
he  was  in  good  health.— r Picture  to  yovotse^i^O  Salvt  ^^^s^t^s^ 
aader,  a  worldly,  selfish,  graceless,  thaank\e!»,*T^^^^^^»s»  ^^ 
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woman,  wrkhing  ih  paia  and  feaj,  and  without  ber  >i% 
Picture  her  :to- youcself,  and  ere  jsou  be  old>  learn  tio  lov©«Jd 
pray.  .:  .    . 

Sharp  watched  this  graceless  bedside  with  indon^tSible 
patience.  Nothing  escaped  her;  and^  like  a  prudent  steward, 
she  found  a  use  for  eVerylihing;  She  told  many  a  good,  stoqf 
about  Miss  Crawley's  illrvessi  irl  after  days — stoflies.  ^kiish 
made  the  lady  blush  through  her  artiftcial^caarnations..- .  Dunng 
the  illness  she  was  never  out  .of  temper. ;  always-  alert ;  she 
slept  lighifcy  haying  a  perfcctiy  clear  conscieiv&e,  and  could 
take  that  reifreshmenfe  at  almost  any.  jaainwite's  Warning,  ,  And 
so  you  saw  very  few  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  appearance*  Her 
face  might  be  a  trifle  ipalerj  and  the  circles  round  her  eyes  a 
Httle  blacker,  than  usual;  but  whenever  she  caeie  Qut  ftera 
the  sick-room'  she  was;  always  smiling^  fresh  and  neat,,  and 
looked  as  triiii  in  her'Iktle'dressuligrgowA  and. cap  asr  inher 
smartest  evening  suit.  m  '«,-.,.      ,  .,.. 

The  Captain  thought  so^  and  raved,  about  her  in  uncouA 
convulsions;  The  barbed  ^baft  of,  loVei  had-  penetratipd  hid 
dull  hide.  Six  weeks — appropinquity-i-+ropportunity-r*had  vfcr 
timized  him  cbmpletely.  ■  Hflmade  a  oOn&dante  of  his  aiunt 
at  the  Rectoryj  of  all  persbns  in  the  world.  She  rallied  him 
about  it ;  she  had  perceived  his  fdly ;  she  warned  him ;,  she 
finished  by  owning  that  little. Sharp  wafi?  the  most  clever, 
droll,  odd,  good-natiiredj  simple,  kindly  areature  in^EngWpdi 
Rawdon  must  riot  trifle  with  her  affeetijons^  though— rdear 
Miss  Crawley  wobM  never  pardon  him  ioai  that ;.  fpr  shej,  too, 
was  quite  overcomre' by.  the  little  .governess,  arui  loyed  Sharp 
like  a  daughter.  Rawdon 'itnust  go'  away^— go  back  t©  his 
regiment  and  rmughty:  Lcaadon,  and  not  play .  with.: a.  poor 
artless  girFs  feelings.   ".     i    .  . 

Many  and  many'  a  'timei  this  good-natured  lady>  GOfnpasi- 
sionating  the  forlorn'.  LifetGuardsnutn's/  condition^  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Miss  Sharp  at  the'  Reotoiy,  and  of 
walking  home  wtith  fterv'as  we  have  seen.  When  fnen  of  a 
certain  sort,  ladies^  ane- in- love,  thoiigh: they  see  the.hoolft-and 
the  scring,  and  the- whoie  apparatus  with  whifch  they  ariertOrb^ 
taken,  they  gorge  the 'bait  ne^»erth«less— they  must  c<Ki|et9 
it— they  must  sWUow/itw-andjaro  preseatly  sitnick  a«d  landfld 

^/w^.    l^firdofL  ^»w.  there  w«&a\m«xdfest  intention.o.9iMnh 
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Bute's  part  to  captivate  him  with  Rebecca  He  way  not  very 
wise;  but  he  was  a  man  about  town,  and  had  seen  several 
seasons^  'A  light  dawned-  upon  'his  dusky  soul,  as  he  thought; 
through  a  speech  of  Mrs.  Bute's. 

"Mark  my  wordfe,  Rawdon;"  she  said-  "you  will  have 
Miss  Sharp  one  day  for  your  relation," 

"What  rdatioii, — my  cousin^  hey,  Mrs..  Bute?  James 
sweet  on  her^  hey?"  inquired  the  waggiish  officer. 

"Mope" than  that^":  Mrs.  Bute  sai<^  whb  a  flash- from  her 
black  eyeSrf  ■     ' 

"  Not  Pitt  ?— He  shan't  have  ber.  The  sneak  a'n't  worthy 
of  her.     He's  booked  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks." 

"  You  men  perceive  nothing.  You  silly,  blind  creature — 
if  anything  happens  to  Lady  Crawley,  Miiss  Sharp  will  be 
j^our  mother-in-law ;  and  timis  what  will  happen." 

Rawdon  Crawley,  Esquire,  gave  vent  to  a  prodigious 
vrhistle,  in  token  oi  astonishment  at  this  annoimcement. 
He  couldn't  •  deny  it.  His  father's  evident  liking  for  Miss 
Sharp  had  not  escaped  him.  He  knew  the  old  gentleman's 
character  well,  and  a  more  unscrupulous  old — whyou — he 
did  not  conclude  the  sentence,  but  walked  home,  curling  his 
tnustachios,  and  convinced  he  had  found  a  clue  to  Mrs. 
Bute's  mystery. 

" By  Jove,  it's  too  bad,"  thought  Rawdon — "too  bad,  by 
Jove !  I  do  believe  the  woman  wants  the  poor  girl  to  be 
mined,  in-  order  that  die  6hauldn?t  comei  into  the- family  as 
Lady  Grawley.** 

When  he  saw  Rebecca  alone,  he  rallied  her  about  hb 
father's  attachment  in  his  graceftil  way.  She  fluiig  up  her 
head  scornfully,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  suppose  he  is  fond  cff  me.,  i  know  he  is,  and 
others  too.  You  don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  him,  Captain 
Crawley?  You  don't  suppose  I  can't  defend,  my  own 
honour?"  said  the  Httte  woman,  lobkir^  as  stately  as  a  queen. 

*'Oh,  ah,  why — give  you-  fair  warning — look  out,  you 
kno^KF — that's  all,"  said  the  mtistachio-twiddlen 

"  You  hint  at  something  not  honoirable,  then  ?  "  said  she, 
iuhingout. 
■  •*  O-r^Gad — really-^MissJ  Rebecca^**  this  ^h^»?^J  ^swiJijyse. 
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"  Do  you  suppose  I  have  no.  feeling  of  self-respect,  because 
I  am  poor  and  friendless,  and  bedause  rich  people  have  none? 
Do  you  think,  because  I  am  a  governess,  I  have  not  as  nuich 
sense,  and  feeling,  and  good^breeding  as  you  gentlefolks  in 
Hampshire?  I'm  a  Montmorency.  Do  you  suppose  a 
Montmorency  is  not  as  good  as  a  Crawley  ?  " 

When  Miss  Sharp  was  agitated,  and  alluded  to  her  maternal 
relatives,  she  spoke  with  ever  so  slight  a  foreign  accent,  which 
gave  a  gr^t  charm  to  her  clear  ringing  voice.  "  No,"  she 
continued,  kindling  as  she  spoke  to  the  Captain ;  "  I  can 
endure  poverty,  but  not  shame — neglect,  but  not  insult ;  and 
insult  from — from  you,^^ . 

Her  feelings  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears.   . 

"Hang  it.  Miss  Sharp — Rebecca — by  Jove — rupon  my 
soul,  I  wouldn't  for  a .  thousand  pounds !  Stop,  Re- 
becca ! " 

She  was  gone.  She  drove  out  with  Miss  Crawley  that 
day.  It  was  before  the  latter's  illness.  At  dinner  she  was 
unusually  brilliant  and  lively ;  but  she  would  take  no  notice 
of  the  hints,  or  the  nods,  or  the  clumsy  expostula,tions  of  the 
humiliated,  infatuated  Guardsman.  Skirmishes  of  this  s(^ 
passed  perpetually  during  the  little  campaign — tedious  to 
relate,  and  similar  in  result.  The  Crawley  heavy  cavalry  was 
maddened  by  defeat,  and  routed  every  day. 

If  the  Baronet  of  Queen's  Crawley  had  not  had.  the  fear  of 
losing  his  sister's  legacy  before  his  eyes,  he  never  woi^ild  have 
permitted  his  dear  girls  to  lose  the  ;educational  blessings 
which  their  invaluable  governess. was  conferring  upon  them. 
The  old  house  at  home  seemed  a  desert  without  her,  so 
useful  and  pleasant  had  Rebecca  made  herself  there.  5ir 
Pitt's  letters  were  not  copied  and  corrected ;  his  books  not 
made  up;  his  household  business  and  manifold  scheines 
neglected,  now  that  his  little  secretary  was  away.  And  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  necessary  such  an  amanuensis  was  to  him, 
by  the  tenor  and  spelling  of  the  numerous  letters  which  fJC 
sent  to  her,  entreating .  her  and  commanding  her  to  retum. 
Almost  every  day  brought  a  frank  from  the  Baronet,  encloft 
ing  the  most  urgent  prayers  toi  Beicky  for  her  return,  ot  con- 
veying  pathetic  statements  to  Miss  Crawley  regarding  ^ 
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neglected  state  of  his  daughters'  education ;  of  which  docu- 
ments Miss  Crawley  took  very  little  heed. 

Miss  Briggs  was  not  formally  dismissed,  but  her  place  as 
companion  was  a  sinecure  and  a  derision ;  and  her  company 
was  the  fat  spaniel  in  the  drawing-room,  or  occasionally  the 
discontented  Firkin  in  the  housekeeper's  closet.  Nor,  though 
the  old  lady  would  by  no  means  hear  of  Rebecca's  departure, 
was  the  latter  regularly  installed  in  office  in  Park  Lane.  Like 
many  wealthy  people,  it  was  Miss  Crawley's  habit  to  accept 
as  much  service  as  she  could  get  from  her  inferiors ;  and 
good-naturedly  to  take  leave  of  them  when  she  no  longer 
found  them  useful.  Gratitude  among  certain  rich  folks  is 
scarcely  natural,  or  to  be  thought  of.  They  take  needy 
people's  services  as  their  due.  Nor  have  you,  O  poor  para- 
site and  humble  hanger-on,  much  reason  to  complain.  Your 
friendship  for  Dives  is  Jabout  as  sincere  as  the  return  which 
it  usually  gets.  It  is  money  you  love,  and  not  the  man;  and 
were  Crcesus  and  his  footman  to  change  places,  you  know,  you 
poor  rogue,  who  would  have  the  benefit  of  your  allegiance. 

And  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  spite  of  Rebecca's  simplicity 
and  activity,  and  gentleness  and  untiring  good-humour,  the 
shrewd  old  London  lady,  upon  whom  these  treasures  of 
friendship  were  lavished,  had  not  a  lurking  suspicion  all  the 
while  of  her  affectionate  nurse  and  friend.  It  must  have 
often  crossed  Miss  Crawley's  mind  that  nobody  does  anything 
for  nothing.  If  she  measured  her  own  feeling  towards  the 
world,  she  must  have  been  pretty  well  able  to  gauge  those  of 
the  world  towards  herself;  and  perhaps  she  reflected,  that  it 
is  the  ordinary  lot  of  people  to  have  no  friends  if  they  them- 
selves care  for  nobody. 

Well,  meanwhile  Becky  was  the  greatest  comfort  and  con- 
venience to  her,  and  she  gave  her  a  couple  of  new  gowns,  and 
an  old  necklace  and  shawl,  and  showed  her  friendship  by 
abusing  all  her  intimate  acquaintances  to  her  new  confidante 
(than  which  there  can't  be  a  more  touching  proof  of  regard), 
and  meditated  vaguely  some  great  future  benefit — to  marry 
her  perhaps  to  Clump  the  apothecary,  or  to  settle  her  in 
some  advant^eous  way  of  life ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  send  her 
bock  to  Queen's  Crawley  when  she  had  doiv^  \^*\XN\  V^'t^  ^issSs. 
the  full  Londoii  season  had  begun.  ^ 
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When  Misa  Crawley  was  convalescent: and  descended  to: 
the  drawing-room,  Beck)<  sding  to. her,  and  otherwise: anaused 
her;,  when  she rwfes; well  enough  to  drive  out,  Becky  aeddim- 
panied  her^.:  And:  iaoioiigst^:  tihe.  drives  which-  they  tpok,^ 
whither,,  of.  all.  pkpes-  in  •flie.worid,  did  M^s  Crsiwley's 
admirable  good-nailure-  aqd  /fHendshipi  actuaUy  induce  iuer  to 
penetrate,  but  to  Rusadl.  Sqtiare,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  hiouse 
of. J(t)hnSedleyv. Esquire-  ;  '■        .  ;  : 

Ere  that  event  ihany  notes^ad  passed^  as;  may  be'imaginert 
between  the  two  dear  friends-  .During  the  monttos.:  oi 
Rebecca's  stay  in.  Hampshire,  the  eteimal  friendship  had 
(must  it  be  owned  3)!  suffered  considerable  diminution^  and 
grown  so  decrepit  arid  feeble  irith  old  age  as  to  threaten 
demise  altogether.  The.  fact  is,,  bbth  •  gikis  had :  their  own  real 
affairs  to  think  of — Rebecioa  iher  advance  with  her  employers, 
Amelia  her  own  .absorbing!  topic.  When  the  two  ^Is  met, 
and  flew  into  each: other-s.^rooa  withe  that  iftipetuosity  which 
distinguishes  the  bie|iaviour  of  young  ladies  towards  each 
other,  Rebecca  performed  her  part  of  the  .embrace  with  •  the 
most  perfect  briiskiliess  and  energy*  Poor  little »  Amelia 
blushed  as  she  kissed^hcr. friend,  and  thought-  she  had  been 
guilty  of  somethirig  viery:  like  coldness  Itowards  her. 

Their  first  interview  tvas- but  a  ;very  short  one..  Amelia 
was  just  neady  to  go 'Out:  for  a  walk.  Miss  Crawley  was 
waiting  in  her  carriage.. belowj.h^r  people  wondering  at  the 
locality  in  w^xich  they  found  themsdvesv  and  gazing  upon 
honest  Samboj  the  black  footnaan  of  Bloomsbury,  as  oht  of 
the  queer  natives  lof  thd*  plaice..  But.  when  Amelia  came 
down,  with  her  kind  smiling  looks  (Rebecca  must  introduce 
her  to  her  friend.  Miss  Crawley  was  longing  to  see  her,  and 
was  tt)0  ill  to  leave  her  carriage^when,  I  say,  Amelia'  came 
down,  the  Park  Lane  shoulder-^knot'  aristocrady  wondered 
more  and  more  that  such  a  thing  could  come,  out  of  Blooms- 
bury;  and  Misa  Crawley  iraa  fairly  captivated  by  tiie  sweet 
blushing  face  of  theybung  lady  wha<:ame  forward  so  timidly 
and  so  gracefully  to  pay  her.  iiespects-  to  the  protector  of  her 
friend.  •••...  •■  /.  :;  •,  .  ■.>:  -i        i      . 

**  What  a]  complexion,  .my:  dfeiirl    What  a,sweet  voioftl" 

Miss  Ctawley  said^  fts.thfij?  drcrte  away  westward  after,  the 

y/tt/e  interview.      "My  dew  .Sh^V?^^*^  Y'l*"^  fri^od  is 
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irming.    Sfemd  for  her  ta  Park  Lane,  do  you.  hear  ?  "    Miss 

iwley  had  a  good  taste.   '  She  liked  natnral  manners — a 

le  timidity  only  set  them  off:    She  liked  pi^tty  faces  near 

: — as  she  liked  pretty  pictures  and  nice  china.    She  talked 

Amelia  with  rapture  half-a-ddzcn  times  that  day.     She 

aitioned  her  to  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  came  d;utifully.  ta 

rtake  of  hiia  aunt's  chicken. 

Of  course,  on.  this  Rebecca  instandy  stated  that  'Amelia 

s  engaged  to  be  married — to  a  Lieutenant  Osborne — a 

y  old. flame. 

"  Is  he;  a  mian  in  a  line  regiment?  "  Captain  Crawley  asked, 

nembering  after  an  effort,:  as  became  a  Guardsman,  the 

mber  of  the  regimenJb,,  the  — th.    ■ 

Rebecca  thought  that  was  the  regiment     "  The  Captain's 

me,"  she  said,  *^was  Gaiptain  Dobbia" 

"A  lanky,  gawky  fellow,"  said  Crawley-r-" tumbles  over 

jrybody;     I  know  him ;  and.  Osborne's  a^  goodish-looking 

low,  with  large  black  whiskera.?-" 

"  Enormous,"  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  said,  "and  enormously 

)ud  of  them,.  I  assure  you." 

Captain  Rawdon  Crawlisy  burst  into  a  horse-laugh  by  way 

reply ;  and  being,  pressed  by  the  ladies  to  explain,  did  so 

en  the  explosion  of  hilarity  was  over.     "  He  fancies  he 

1  play  at  billiards,"  said  he.     "  I  won  .two  hundred  of  him 

the  Cocoa-Tree.     ^<?.play,  the  youfig  flat!     He'd  have 

tyed  for  anything  that  day,  but  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin 

Tied  him  off,,  hang  him  r" 

"Rawdon,  Rawdon,.  don't  be  so  wicked,"  Miss  Crawley 

narked,  highly  pleased.  ' 

"  Why,  Ma'am,  of  all  thti  young  fellows  Fve  seen  out  of  the 

e,  I  think  this  fellow's  the  greenest    Tarquin  and  Deuceace 

t  what  money  they  like  out  of  him.     He'd  go  to, the  deuce 

be  seen,  with  a  lord.    He  pays  their  dinners  at  Greenwich, 

d  they  invite  the  company." 

"And  very  pretty^ company  too,  I  daresay." 

"Quite  right,.  Miss  SharjJ^— right,  as  usual.  Miss  Sharp. 

Konunon  pretty  company, — ^baw,  hawi'*  and  the  Captain 

ighed  hiore  and  more,  thinking  he; had  made  a  good  joke;: 

"Rawdon,  don't  be: naughty i!'-  hi$.;a\uxt eyfcXttvtftfc^  \> 

"  We)i  bis  fsltiier^s  a  City:  miui»^iiiuhie¥i&e\y  x\dftv  ^^sr 
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Hang  those  City  fellows,  they  mtist  bleed ;  and  I've  not  done 
with  him  yet,  I  can  tell  you.     Haw,  haw ! " 

"Fie,  Captain  Grawleyl.  I  shall  warn  Amelia.  A  gam- 
bling husband ! " 

"Horrid,  ain't  he,  hey?"  the  Captain  said  with  great 
solemnity ;  and  then  added,  a  sudden  thought  having  struck 
him — "  Gad,  I  say.  Ma'am,  we'll  have  him  here." 

"Is  he  a  prdsentable  sort  of  a  person?"  the  aunt  in- 
quired. 

"Presentable? — oh,  very  well.  You  wouldn't  see  any 
difference,"  Captain  CrawEey  answered.  *  "  Do  let's  have  him, 
when  you  begin  to  see  a  few  people;  and  his  whatdyecallem 
— his  inamorato — eh,  Miss  Sharp;  that's  what  you  call  it- 
comes.  Gad,  I'll  write  him  a  note,  and  have  him ;  and  I'll 
try  if  he  can  play  piquet  as  well  as  billiards.  Where  does  he 
live.  Miss  Sharp  ?  '^    ■  •     : 

Miss  Sharp  told  Craiwley  the  Lieutenant's  town  address ; 
and  a  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Lieutenant  Osborne 
received  a  letter,  in  Captain  Rawdon's  schoolboy  hand,  and 
enclosing  a  note  of  invitation  from  Miss  Crawley. 

Rebecca  dispatched:  also  an  ihvitation  to  her  darling 
Amelia,  who,  you  may  be.  sure,  was  ready  enough  to  accept 
it  when  she  heard  that  George  was  to  be- of  the  party.  It 
was  arranged  that  Amelia  was  to  spend  the  morning  with 
the  ladies  of  Park  Lane,  where  all  were  very  kind  to  her. 
Rebecca  patronized  her  with  calni  superiority:  she  was  so 
much  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  her  friend  so  gentle  and 
unassuming,  that  she  always  yielded  when  anybody  chose  to 
command,  and  so  took  Rebecca's  orders  with  perfect  meek^ 
ness  and  good-humour.  Miss  Crawley's  graciousness  was 
also  remarkable.  She  continued  her  raptures  about  little 
Amelia,  talked  about  her  before  her  face  as  if  she  were  a 
doll,  or  a  servant,  or  a  picture,  and  adniired  her  with  the 
imost  benevolent  wonder  possible.  I  admire  that  admiration 
/(which  the  genteel  world  sometimes  extends  to  the  conraion- 
{  alty.  There  is  no  more  agreealple  object  in  life  than  to  See 
Mayfair  folks  condescending.  *  Miss  Crawley's  prodigious 
benevolence  rather  fatigued  poor  little  iAmelia,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  of  the  three  ladies  in  Park  Lane  she  did  not  find 
Aanest  Miss  ^nggs  tbe  moE^:*u@c^ekble.    She  sym^fbited 
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with  Briggs  as  with  all  n^lected  or  gentle  people :  she  wasn't 
what  you  call  a  woman  of  spirit. 

George  came  to  dinner — ^a  repast  en.garfon  with  Captain 
Crawley. 

The  great  family  coach  of  the  Osbornes  transported  him 
to  Park  Lane  from  Russell  Square ;  where  the  young  ladies, 
wha  were  not  themselves  invited,  and  professed  the  greatest 
indifference  at  that  slight,  nevertheless  looked  at  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley's  name  in  the  baronetage,  and  learned  everything 
which  that  work  had  to  teach  about  the  Crawley  family  and 
their  pedigree,  and  the  Binkies,  their  relatives,  etc.,  etc. 
Rawdon  Crawley  received  George  Osborne  with  great  frank- 
ness and  graciousness ;  praised  his  play  at  billiards ;  asked 
him  when  he  would  have  his  revenge ;  was  interested  about 
Osborne's  regiment;  and  would  have  proposed  piquet  to 
him  that  very  evening,  but  Miss  Crawley  absolutely  forbade 
any  gambling  in  her  house,  so  that  the  young  Lieutenant's 
purse  was  not  lightened  by  his  gallant  patron,  for  that  day  at 
least.  However,  they  made  an  engagement  for  the  next, 
somewhere  i  to  look  at  a  horse  that  Crawley  had  to  sell,  and 
to  try  him  in  the  Park ;  and  to  dine  together,  and  to  pass 
the  evening  with  some  jolly  fellows.  "  That  is,  if  you're  not 
on  duty  to  that  pretty  Miss  Sedley,"  Crawley  said,  with  a 
knowing  winL  "Monstrous  nice  girl,  'pon  ;my  honour, 
though,  Osborne,"  he  was  good  enough  to  add.  "Lots  of 
tin,  I  suppose,  eh?" 

Osborne  wasn't  on  duty;  he  would  join  Crawley  with 
pleasure ;  and  the  latter,  when  they  met  the  next  day, 
praised  his  new  friend's  horsemanship— as  he  might  with 
perfect  honesty — ^and  introduced  him  to  three  or  four  young 
men  of  the  first  fashion,  whose  acquaintance  immensely 
elated  the  simple  young  officer. 

"How's  little  Miss  Sharp,  by-the-bye?"  Osborne  in- 
quired of  his  friend  over  their  wine,  with  a  dandified  air. 
"Good-natured  little  girl  that..  Does  she  suit  you  well  at 
Queen's  Crawley  ?•  Miss  Sedley  liked  her  a  good  deal  last 
year." 

Captain  Crawley  looked  savagely  at  the  Lieutenant  out 
of  his  little  blue  eyes,  and  watched  him  viVvew  \\^  ^^\?^  >2>:s$ 
to  resume  his  acquaintance  with  the  iaVx   ^overcv^^'Sk*    V^^ex 
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conduct  "must   have   relieved   Cmwley   if  there    wias   any 
jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  that  life-Guardsmatn. 

When  thef  young  men  iv^rft  iipstairs,  and  after  Osbonie's 
introduction  to  Miss  Crawley,  he  walked  up  to  Rebecca  with 
£t  patronizing,  easy  swagger.  He  was  going  to  b^  kind  to 
her^nd  ^otect  her.  He  wbulid'even  shake  hands  with  herj 
as  a  friend  of  Amelia*s  ^  and  saying,  ^'  Ah,  Miss  Sharp !  hcvr- 
dy^oo  ?  "  held  'Gtft  his  left  hand  towards  her,  Expecting  that 
she  would  be  quite  bonfounded  a;t  the  honour. 

Miss  Shaip  put  out  her  right  forefinger,  and  gave  Ym 
a  little  nod,  6o  cool  and  killiiig  that  Rawdon  Grawley, 
watching  the  bperationsfrotti  the  oither  room,  could  hkrdty 
restrain  hife  laughter,  as  he  skw'the  Lieutenaht^s  entire  dis- 
comfiture-^th^e  start  lie  gave,  the  pause,  and  the  perfect 
clumsiness  with  yrhich  he  ^t  iengt^i  -condescended  to  take 
the  finger  which  wa6 'Offered  "for  his  embrace. 

**  She'd  beat  the  devil,  Ixy  Jwe!**  the  Captain  said,  in  a 
rapture;  and  the  Lieufehaht,  by  way  of  beginning  the  con- 
versation, s^reeably  asked  Rebecca  how  she  liked  her  new 
place.  ■  i\    ■  ■  t   '■     '' 

**:My  place?*'  said  Miss  Shaip  coolly;  "how  kind  of  you 
to  remind  n*e  <rf lit !  It's  a' 'tolerably good  place:  the  wages 
are  pretty  good — -tiot  so  good- as  Miss  Wirt's,  I  believe,  with 
your  sistets  in  Russell  Square.  How  are  tliose  yooing  ladies 
— not4:hat  I'ought  toask;" 

"Why  not?"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  amazed. 

**Why^  they  never  condescended  to  'speak  to  mfe,  or  to 
ask  me  into  theit  'house,  whilst  I  ^ was  staying  with-  AjWidia"; 
bift  we  poor  governesses,  y^cMi' "know,  are  used  to  slights  of 
this-sort."  ■■  =  '  •   '  ■'■       '.*•    ,  ■• 

.  "  My  dear  Miss  i^irp !"  Osborne  ^cfulated. 

"  At  least  in  some  families,"  Rebeo<ia  dontinuied.  *^*  You 
can't  think  What  ia  difference  tliere  is  though.  ■  We  are  not 
so  wealthy  in  Ham^shii«e  ■  ad  you  hicky  folks  of  the  Ci^. 
But  then- 1  am  in  'i-  gefi^leman'SJ  fatoily-^ood  old  fengHih 
stock.  I  •  suppose  ^du  ■  kh(^-  Sir  Pitt's  father  refused  a 
peerage.  And  you  see  how  I  am  treated.  I  am  prfetty 
comfortable.  Indeed  it* is  ratther*  gdod  place.  Bwt  hbv 
«?/7  ^ood  of  you  to  inquire !'' 

Osborne  WAS  quite  savfcige; '    The  \\lt\e  ^w«mfift^  ^atttmlzed 
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him  and  peri^fflid  hito  uitftil  this  yoiing  British  liion  felt  quite 
uneasy;  no*  oould  he  muster  sufficierit  pires^nce  of  mind  to 
find  a  pretext  fidr  baofcii^  out  of  this  ttiost  delectable  cor^ 
versation. '    . " "   •     I "     ■■     <  1 .'  . ..     ■   ■  ■'  '■     ' 

"I  thought  you  liked  the  tjity  ifamilies  pretty  well,"  \xt 
said  haughtiiyi  ,  ,  :  . 

"Ijaet-year  yoiimean,  when  I  was  fresh  from  that  horrid 
vidgar  'SChbot?  Of  course  I' did.  Doeiin*t  every  girl  like  to 
coine-Komeifbrthe  holidays?  And  how  was  I  to  know  any 
better  ?  >B«it  oh,  Mr.  Osborne,  what  a  difference  eighteen 
months'  experience  makes  1— eighteen  months  spent,  pardon 
me  for  saying  so,  with  gentlemen.  As  for  dear  Amelia,  she, 
I  grant  you,  is  a  pearl,  arid  woiild  be  charming  anywhere. 
Thtere  now,  I  sei&you  ate  begiimihg  to  be  in  ia  good-humour; 
but  oh,  these  queer  odd  City  people !  And  Mr.  Jos — ^how 
is  thiit  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  ?^ 

■**It  seeatis  to  me  you  didn't  dislike  that  wonderful  Mr. 
Joseph  last  year,"  Osborne  said  -kindl}^. 

"  Howsevere  of  you !  Well,  entre  ntms^  I  didn't  break  -my 
heart  about  him;  yet  if  he  had  asked  me  to  do  what  ypu 
mean  by  your  looks  ^and  very  expressive  and  kind  they  are^ 
too),  I  wouldn't  have  said  no." 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  look  as  ifliich  as  to  say,  "Indeed, 
how  t?<ery  obliging''!  ^' 

"What  an  honour  tp  havie  had  you  for  a  brdther-in4aw, 
you  are  -thinking?  'To  be  sistelr-in-laW  to  George  Osborne, 
Esquire,  son  of  J^)hfi  Oibome,  Esquire,  son  of— what  waLs 
your  grandpaipa,  Mr.  Osbprhe?  Well',  don't  be  angry.  You 
can't  help  your  pedigree,  istnd  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  1 
would  have  oiarried  Mr.  Jde'Sedley';  for  could  a  podr  penni- 
less girl  do' better?  NiO(w  ybu  knoW' tfhe  whole  secret.  Tm 
frank  and'  open  ;i  considering  allfhings,  it  was  veiy  kind  of 
you  to  allude  to  the  cireumstahce— ^vety  kind  and  polite. 
Amelia  diear,  Mr.  Osborne  arid  J  "were  talking  about  yipur 
poor  brother  Joseph.     How  is  he  ?  " 

Thus  was  (jeorge  utteHyTcbieitei  •  Not  that  Rebecca  was 
in  the  right,  biit  ^e  had  maniaged  mios't  successfully  to  put 
him  in  the  wrong.     And  he  now  shsanefully  fled,-  feelin^^  if 
he  stayed  another  mintite,'that-he^o\M\«cv^\i^-ecvx£v«w^^ 
lo^  f^oUsh  in  the  presetice  6(  Atiaelia.  ■ 
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Though  Rebecca  had  had  the  better  of  him,  George  was 
above  the  meanness  of  tale-bearing  or  revenge  upon  a  lady; 
only  he  could  not  help  cleverly  confiding  to  Captain  Grawley, 
next  day,  some  notions  of  his  regarding  Miss  Rebecca — that 
she  was  a  sharp  one,  a  dangerous  one,  a  desperate  flirt,  etc. ; 
in  all  of  which  opinions  Crawley  agreed  laughingly,  and  with 
every  one  of  which  Miss  Rebecca  was  made  acquainted  be- 
fore twenty-four  hours  were  over.  They  added  to  her  original 
regard  for  Mr.  Osborne.  Her  woman's  instiiKt  had  told  her 
that  it  was  George  who  had  interrupted  the  success  of  her 
first  love-passage,  and  she  esteemed  him  accordingly. 

"  I  only  just  warn  you,"  he  said  to  Rawdon  Crawley,  with 
a  knowing  look — he  had  bought  the  horse,  and  lost  some 
score  of  guineas  after  dinner — "  I  just  warn  you — I  know 
women,  and  coimsel  you  to  be  on  the  look-out." 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Crawley,  with  a  look  of  pecu- 
liar gratitude.  "You're  wide  awake,  I  see."  And  George 
went  off,  thinking  Crawley  was  quite  right. 

He  told  Amelia  of  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had 
counselled  Rawdon  Crawley — a  devilish  good,  straightforward 
fellow — to  be  on  his  guard  against  that  little,  sly,  scheming 
Rebecca. 

"  Against  wham  ?  "  Amelia  cried. 

"  Your  friend  the  governess.     Don't  look  so  astonished." 

"  O  George !  what  have  you  done  ?  "  Amelia  said.  For  her 
woman's  eyes,  which  Lrove  had  made  sharp-sighted,  had  in 
one  instant  discovered  a  secret  which  was  invisible  to  Miss 
Crawley,  to  poor  virgin  Briggs,  and,. above  all,  to  the  stupid 
peepers  of  that  young  whiskered  prig,  Lieutenant  Osborne. 

For  as  Rebecca  was  shawling  her  in  an  upp^  apartment, 
where  these  two  friends  had  an  opportunity  for  a  little  of 
that  secret  talking  and  conspiring  which  forms  the  delight 
of  female  life,  Amelia,  coming  up  to  Rebecqa,  and  taking  her 
two  little  hands  in  hers,  said,  "  Rebecca,  I  see  it  all ! " 

Rebecca  kissed  her. 

And  regarding  this  delightful  secret,  not  one  syllable  more 
was  said  by  either  of  th^  young  women.  But  it  was  destined 
to  come  out  before  long. 

Some  short  period  aft^r  the  above  events,  and  Miss  Re- 
l^ecca  Sharp  still  remaining  at  her  paUocviess's  house  in  P»rk 
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Lane,  one  more  hatchment  might  have  been  seen  in  Great 
Gaunt  Street,  figuring  amongst  the  many  which  usually  orna- 
ment that  dismal  quarter.  It  was  over  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's 
house,  but  it  did  not  indicate  the  worthy  baronet's  demise. 
It  was  a  feminine  hatchment,  and  indeed,  a  few  years  back, 
had  served  as  a  funeral  compliment  to  Sir  Pitt's  old  mother, 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  Crawley.  Its  period  of  service  over, 
the  hatchment  had  come  down  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  lived  in  retirement  somewhere  in  the  back  premises  of 
Sir  Pitt's  mansion.  It  reappeared  now  for  poor  Rose  Dawson. 
Sir  Pitt  was  a  widower  again.  The  arms  quartered  on  the 
shield  along  with  his  own  were  not,  to  be  sure,  poor  Rose's. 
She  had  no  arms.  But  the  cherubs  painted  on  the  scutcheon 
answered  as  well  for  her  as  for  Sir  Pitt's  mother,  and  Resur- 
gam  was  written  under  the  coat,  flanked  by  the  Crawley  Dove 
and  Serpent.  Arms  and  Hatchments,  Resurgam. — Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  moralizing. 

Mr.  Crawley  had  tended  that  otherwise  friendless  bedside. 
She  went  out  of  the  world  strengthened  by  such  words  and 
comfort  as  he  could  give  her.  For  many  years  his  was  the 
only  kindness  she  ever  knew,  the  only  friendship  that  solaced 
in  any  way  that  feeble,  lonely  soul.  Hfer  heart  was  dead 
long  before  her  body.  She  had  sold  it  to  become  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley's  wife.  Mothers  and  daughters  are  making  the  same 
bargain  every  day  in  Vanity  Fair. 

When  the  demise  took  place,  her  husband  was  in  London 
attending  to  some  of  his  innumerable  schemes,  and  busy 
with  his  endless  lawyers.  He  had  found  time,  nevertheless, 
to  call  often  in  Park  Lane,  and  to  dispatch  many  notes  to 
Rebecca,  entreating  her,  enjoining  her,  commanding  her  to 
return  to  her  young  pupils  in  the  country,  who  were  now 
utterly  without  companionship  during  their  mother's  illness. 
But  Miss  Crawley  would  not  hear  of  her  departure;  for 
though  there  was  no  lady  of  fashion  in  London  who  would 
desert  her  friends  more  complacently  as  soon  as  she  was  tired 
of  their  society,  and  though  few  tired  of  them  sooner,  yet  as 
long  as  her  engoi^ment  lasted  her  attachment  h?^s»  ^\o^\^<s^^% 
and  ^he  clung  still  with  the  greatest  enet^  to  '^^^c^ia.. 

The  news  g(  Lady  Crawley's  deatVi  ^xovoVa^  xvo  \s^^ 
pief  or  comment  than  might  have  been  eiK^ecXees.  vcv  ^ 
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Crawley's  family  circle.  ■ "  I  suppose  I  must  put  off  my  party 
for  the  3rd,"  Mis*' Crawley  said ;  and  added,  ^fter  a  p^ns^ 
"I  hope  my  brother  will  have  the  decency  not- to  marry 
again." — "  What .  a  confounded  rage  Pitjt  will  be  in  if  he 
does,"  Rawdon  remarked,  with  his  usual  regard  for  his  elder 
brother.  Rebecoa  said  nothing.  She  seemed  by  far  the 
gravest  and  mpst  impressed  of  the  family.  She  left  the  room 
before  Rawdon  went  away  that  day ;  but  they  met  by  chance 
below,  as  he  waB  going  away  after  taking  leave, ;  and  had  * 
parley  together.  r 

.  On  the  morrow,  as  Rebecca  wa3.  g^ng  from  th^  window, 
she  startled  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  placidly  occupied  with  a 
French  novel,  by  crying  out^iin.  an  alarmed  tone,  "  Here's  Sir 
Pitt,  Ma!am ! " .  and  the  Baronet's  knock  followed  this  an- 
nouncertvent. '      .     i       '  ■■■■■ 

"  My  dear,  I  can-t  3ee  him^^I  won't  see  him.  T^U  Bowls 
not  at  home ;  or  go  downstairs  arid  say  I'm  too  ill  to  receive 
any  one.  My  nerves,  really  won't  bear  my  brother  at  this 
moment,"  cried  out  Miss  Ci?awley,  and  resumed  the  novel  • 

"She's  too  ill  to  see you^  sir,"  Rebecca  said,  t^^ipping  down 
to  Sir  Pitt;  who  was  preparing  to  ascend..       . 

" So  much  the  better,"  Sir  Pitt  answered- ;  "I  want  to  see 
y(>Uf  Miss  Becky.  Com.e  along  a  me  into:  the  parlour,"  and 
they  entered  that  apartment  togetheiv    ,.  . : 

"  I  wawnt  you  back  at  Queen's.  Ci:awley>  Mi$§i"  the  Baro- 
net said,  fixing; bis  eyes  upon  her,  and  taiing  off  his  black 
gloves  and  hifl  hat  with*  its-  great  cri^pe  hat-hand.  His  eyes 
had  such  a:  strange  look,  and  fixed  upon  her  so  steadfastly, 
that  Rebecca  1  Sharp  began  almost  to  trep^ble- 
.  ^*I  hope  to  come  soon,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "as  soon 
as  Miss /Crawley  i$.  better-rrand  return  to — to  the  dear,  chil- 
dren."   .    ••  •       ./••  •.•■     ;    ..    .         • 

"You've  isaid  so  these  tfiree  months,  Becky,"  re|^ed;  Sir 
Pitt,  "and  still  you  go  ^langing  on:  to  my  ^stec,  who'll  fling 
you  off  like  an  old  shoe  whetti she's  wore  -you, out.  I  teU 
you  I  wan^  you.  ■  Fm  going  b^dk  to  the  Vuneral  Will  you 
comeback?*  .Yes -or no?"        {  .; 

"  I  daren't-^I  don't  think — it  would  be  Tight— to  be.aipne 
— with  you,  ^ir,"  ^ecky  3aid,  seemingly  in  (great  agitation.' 

'^I  say  ag^jfi,  l'  w^nt  you,"  Sii .  ?it,V  said^  thumping  tfee 
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ible,  **I  can't  git  on  without  you.  I  didn't  see  what  it 
as  till  you  wept  away.  The  house  all  goes  wrbnjg.  It's 
ot  the  same  place.  Ail' my  accounts  has  got  muddled  agin, 
ou  must  come  back:  Do  come'b^ck.  Dear  Beckyy  do 
3me."  ..  - 

^ Corner— as* wha:t,  siaf?"  Rebecca!  gasped  out 

"Come  as  Lady  Grawley,  if  you  like,"  the  Baronet  said, 
rasping  his  crape  :hat.  "Th»ei  will  that  zatusfy  you? 
!ome  back  and  be? my  wife.  Your,  vit  vor'L  Birth  be 
anged !  You're  as  good  a  lady  as  ever  I  see.  .  YouVe  got 
lore  brains  in  your  little  vinger  than  any  baronet's  wife  in 
le  county.     WiH  you  come  ?    Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  O  Sir  Pitt ! "  Rebecca,  satid, *  very  much  moved. 

"Say  yes,  Beckys'-  Sir  Pitt  continued.'  "I'm  an. old  man, 
ut  a  gobd'n/  I'm  good  for  twenty  years.,  I'll  make  you 
appy,  zee  if  I  don't.  Yoii  shall,  do  what  you; like;  .spend 
hat  you  like;  And  'av  it  all  your  own  way.     I'll  make  you 

zettlement.  I'll  do  everything  reglar.  ■  Look  year.!''  and 
le  old  man  fell  :down  on  his  knees  and  leered  at  her  iike 
satyr.  .    ■      i.- 

Rebecca  started  back  a  picture  of  consternation.  In  the 
ourse  of  this  history  we  have  never  seen  her  lose  her  pres- 
nce  of  mind ;  but  she  did  now,  and  wept  some  of  the  most 
enuine  tears  that  ever  fell  from  her  eyes. 

"  O  Sir  Pitt  I "  she  said— ^"  O  sir— I— I'm  married  already:' 


.     .      CHAPTER  XV. 

IN   WHICH  REBECCA'S  HUSBAKD  APPEARS  FOR  A 
iSHORT  TIME.  ' 

IvgRY  reader  of  a  sentimental  tiim:  (and  we  desire  no  other) 
lust  have  been  pleased  with  the  tableau  with  which  the 
ist  act  of  our  little  drama  concluded ;.  fot  what  can  be 
rettier  than  an  irtiage  of  Love  on  his  khees  before  Beauty  ? 
But  when  Love  heard  that  awful  confession  from  Beauty 
lat  she  was  married  already^  he  bounced  up  from  his  attitude 
f  humility  on  the  carpet,  uttei^ng  taclaxQaAvotis^VxOcv  ^a»sft.^ 
oor  littJe  Beauty  to  be  more  frightened  thstt\  ^^  ^«&  -q^«s^ 
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she  made  her  avowal.  "Married!  you're  joking,**  the  Baro- 
net criedj  after  the  first  explosion  of  rage  and  wonder. 
"You're  making  vun  of  me,  Becky.  Who'd  ever  go  to 
marry  you  without  a  shilling  to  your  vortune  ?  " 

"  Married  !  married ! "  Rebecca  said,  in  an  agony  of  tears 
— her  voice  choking  with  emotion,  her  handkerchief  up  to 
her  ready  eyes,  fainting  against  the .  mantelpiece — a  figure 
of  woe  fit  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart.  "  O  Sir  Pitt, 
dear  Sit  Pitt,  do  not  think  me  imgrateful  for  all  your  good- 
ness to  me.  It  is  only  your  generosity  that  has  extorted 
my  secret."  ^ 

"Generosity  be  hanged!"  Sir  Pitt  roaired  out.  "Who 
is  it  tu,  then,  you're  married  ?    Where  was  it  ?  " 

"  Let  me  come  back  with  you  to  the  country,  sir  1  Let 
me  watch  over  you  as  faithfully  as  ever  1  Don't,  don't  sepa- 
rate me  from .  dear  Queen's .  Crawley ! " 

"  The  feller  has  left  you,  has  he  ? "  the  Baronet  said,  be- 
ginning, as  he  fancied,  to  comprehend.  "Well,  Becky— 
come  back  if  you  like.  You  can't  eat  your. cake  and  have 
it.  Anyways  I  made  you  a  vair  offer.  Coom  back  as  gover- 
ness; you. shall  have  it  all  your  own  way."  She  held  out 
one  hand.  She  cried  fit  to  break  her  heart;  her  ringlets 
fell  over  her  face,  and  over  the  marble  mantelpiece  where 
she  laid  it. 

"So  the  rascal  ran  off,  eh?"  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  at  consolation.  "  Never  mind,  Becky,  /'//  take  care 
of  'ee." 

"  O  sir  1  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  go  back  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and  of  you 
as  formerly,  when  you  said  you  were  pleased  with  the  ser- 
vices of  your  little  Rebecca.  When  I  think  of  what  you 
have  just  offered  me,  my  heart  fills  with  gratitude — indeed 
it  does.  I  can't  be  your  wife;  sir;  let  me — let  me  he  yoiir 
daughterl" 

Saying  which,  Rebeicca  went  down  on  her  knees  in  a  most 
tragical  way,  arid,  taking  Sir  Pitt's  horny  black  hand  between 
her  own  two  (which  were  Very  ipretty  and  white,  and  as  soft 
as  satin),  looked  Up  in  his  fece  with  an  expression  of  cx- 
qmsite  pathos  and  confidence,  whenf— when  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Crawley  skiled  in.  ■ 
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Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Briggs,  who  happened  by  chance  to 
be  at  the  parlour  door  soon  after  the  Baronet  and  Rebecca 
entered  the  apartment,  had  also  seen  accidentally,  through 
:he  keyhole,  the  old  gentleman  prostrate  before  the  gover- 
less,  and  had  heard  the  generous  proposal  which  he  made 
ler.  It  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Mrs.  Firkin 
md  Miss  Briggs  had  streamed  up  the  stairs,  had  rushed  into 
he  drawing-room  where  Miss  Crawley  was  reading  the  French 
lovel,  and  had  given  that  old  lady  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  Sir  Pitt  was  on  his  knees,  proposing  to  Miss 
>harp.  And  if  you  calculate  the  time  for  the  above  dialogue 
o  take  place — the  time  for  Briggs  and  Firkin  to  fly  to  the 
Irawing-room— the  time  for  Miss  Crawley  to  be  astonished, 
md  to  drop  her  volume  of  Pigault  le  Birun — and  the  time 
or  her  to  come  downstairs — ^you  will  see  how  exactly  ac- 
:urate  this  history  is,  and  how  Miss  Crawley  must  have 
ippeared  at  the  very  instant  when  Rebecca  had  assumed 
he  attitude  of  humility. 

"It  is  the  lady  on  the  ground,  and  not  the  gentleman,** 
^iss  Crawley  said,  with,  a  look  and  voice  of  great  scorn. 
*  They  told  me  that  you  were  on  yoiu:  knees.  Sir  Pitt :  do 
cneel  once  more,  and  let  me  see  this  pretty  couple !  *' 

"  I  have  thanked  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Ma'am,"  Rebecca  said, 
ising,  "and  have  told  him  that — that  I  never  can  become 
Lady  Crawley." 

"Refused  him!"  Miss  Crawley  said,  more  bewildered 
han  ever.  Briggs  and  Firkin  at  the  door  opened  the  eyes 
)f  astonishment  and  the  lips  of  wonder. 

"  Yes — refused,"  Rebecca  continued,  with  a  sad,  tearful  voice.   . 

"  And  am  I  to  credit  my  ears .  that  you  absolutely  pro- 
Dosed  to  her.  Sir  Pitt?"  the  old  lady  asked. 

"  Ees,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I.  did." 

"  And  she  refused  you,  as  she  says  ?  " 

"  Ees,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  his  features  on  a  broad  grin. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  break  your  heart,  at  any  rate,"  Miss 
Crawley  remarked. 

"  Nawt  a  bit,"  answered  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  coolness  and  good- 
iiumour  which  set  Miss  Crawley  almost  mad  with  bewilder- 
ment    That  an  old  gentleman  of  station  ^\\o\M  l^  o\v^^ 
Icnees   to  a  penniless  governess,   and  b\«st   ovaX  ^5Ma^g^^^s^% 
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because  she  iefused  to '  marry,  him,— thalfc'  a  penniless  goiver- 
ness  should  refuse,  a  baronet ^ith  four  thousand  , a  yfear,— 
these  wer^  mysteries  which  Miss  CsaMley  could  never  com- 
prehend. It: surpassed  any  complicatioils!  of  intrigue  in  her 
favourite '  Pijgauh  le  Brun; 

"  I'm  glad  you  think' it  good  s|)ort,  brother,"  she  continued, 
groping  wildly  through' this  amazement 

•  "  Vamous," :  said :  Sir  Pittw  *'•  Who'd  h£L'  thought  it  J  what 
a  sly  little  devil,  what  a  little  fox  it  waws  ! "  he  muttered  to 
himself^  chucklipg  with  pleasujJe.  : 

"Who'd  halve  thought  what?  "cries 'Miss  Crawley,  stamp- 
ing; with  her  foot.  - "  Pra^yy:.Mi^i  Sharp,:  are  you  waiting  for 
the  Prince  Regent's  divorcfe,  thstt  you  don't  think  our  family 
good  enbugh  for  you  ?"  *  ' - 

^*  My  attitude,"  Rebeccasaid,  ^*^  when  you  came  in,  Ma'am, 
did  not  look  as  if  I  despised  such  an  honour*  as  this  goodr^ 
this  noble  man  has  deigned  to  offer  mci  Do  you  think  l 
have  no  heart  ?  Have  you  all  loved  me,  and  been  so  kind  to 
the  poor  orphan— ^deserted-r^giri, . and  am  /  to  feel;  notMng  ? 
O  my  friends  I  O  my  benefactors !  may  not  my  love,  my 
life,  rtiy  duty,  try  to  repay^the  confidence  :you  have  shown 
me  ?  Do  you  gru<^  me  ei^en  gratitude^ '  Miss  Grawley  ?  It 
is  too  mudi—my  heart  is  toofiill';^  and  she. sank  dowti  in 
a  chair  so  pathetically,  that  most  of  the  audience  present 
were  perfectly  melted  with  her  sadness. 

"  Whether  you  marry  me'  or  not^  ybti're  a  good  little  girl, 
Becky,  and  I'm  your  vriend,  minid,"  said  Sir  Pitty  and  putting 
on  his  crape-bound  hat;  he  walked  ^way-J-gready  to  Rebecca's 
rehef;  for  it  was  evident  that  her.  secret  {was  unrevealed  to 
Miss  Crawley,  and  she.hkdtiie  advantage  of  a  brief  reprieve. 

Putting  her  handkajchief  to  her  eyes,  and  nodding  away 
honest  Briggs,  who  would  have  fodlowed  her  upstairs,  she 
went  up  to  her  apartment ;  while  Briggs  and  Miss  Crawley, 
in  a  high  state  c^  excitement^  remained  to  discuss  the  strange 
event,  aiJid  Firkin,  not'  less  moved,  dived  down  into,  the 
kitchen  regions,  and  talked  of  it  with  all  the  male  and  female 
company  there.  And  so  impressed  was  Mrs.  Firkin  with  the 
news,  that  shethought  proper;  to  write  off  by  that  very  night's 
post^  "with  her  humble  duty  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley? and. die 
^kmily  at  the  Rectory,  and  Sir  Pitt.Vias  beeiv  and  proposed 
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for  to  many  Miss  Sharps  wherein  she  has  refused  him,  to  the 
wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  the  dining-room  (where  worthy  Miss 
firiggs  was  delighted  to  he  admitted  once  more  to  a  con- 
fidential conversation  with  het  patroheiss)  wondered  to  their 
hearts'  content,  at' Sir  Pitt!s  offer,  and  Rebecca's  refusal; 
Briggs  very  acutely  suggestirig  that  theJre  must  have  been 
some  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  previous  attachment,  other- 
wise no  young  woman  in  her  senses  would  ever  have  refused 
so  advantageous  a  proposal. 

"You  would  have  accepted  it  yourself,  wouldn't  you, 
Briggs  ?  "  Miss  Crawley  said  kindly. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  Miss  Grawiey's  sister  ?  " 
Briggs  ref^d,  with  meek  evasion. , 

"Well,  Becky  would  have  made  a  good  Lady  Crawley, 
ifter  all,"  Miss  Crawley  remarked  (who  was  mdllified  by  the 
girl's  refusal,  and  very  liberal  and  generous  now  there  was  no 
::all  far  her  sacrifices).  "She  has  brains  in  plenty  (much 
more  wit  in  her  little  finger  than  you  havey  my  poor  dear 
Briggs^  in  all  your. head).  Her  manners  are  excellent,  now 
I  have  formed  her. .  She  is  a  Montmorency,  Briggs,  and 
blood  is  something,  though  I  despise  it  for  my  part ;  and  she 
wovld  have  held  her  own  atnongst  those  pomipous,  stupid 
Hampshire' people  much  bettier  than  that  uhfortunajte  iron- 
monger's daughter.'^ 

Briggs  coincided  as  usual,  and  the  "  previous  attachment " 
was  then  discussed  in  conjectures.  "  You  poor  friendless 
creatures  are  always  having  some  foolish  ^drg"  Miss  Crawley 
said,  "  You  yourself,  you  know,  were  in  love  with  a  writing- 
master  (don't  cry,  Briggs — you're  always  crying,  and  it  won't 
bring  him  to  life  again) ;  and  I  suppose  this  unfortunate  Becky 
has  been  silly  and  sentimental  too — some  apothecary,  or 
house-steward,  or  painter,  or  young  curate,  or  something  of 
that  sort.". 

"Poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  says  Briggs  (who  was  thinking 
of  twenty-four  years  back^  and  that  hectic  young  writing- 
master  whose  lock  of  yellow  hair,  and  whose  letters,  beautiful 
in  their  illegibility,  she  cherished  in  her  old  desk  upstairs). 
"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! "  says  Briggs.  Oivc^  mot^  ^^  ^^^ 
a  fresh-cheeked  lass  of  eighteen ;  she  was  at  evexvvtv^  0«»x^^^ 
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and  the  hectic  writing-master  and  she  were  quavering  out  of 
the  same  psalm-book. 

"After  such  conduct  on  Rebecca's  part,"  Miss  Crawley 
said  enthusiastically,  "  our  family  should  do  something.  Find 
out  who  is  the  objet^  Briggs.  I'll  set  him  up  in  a  shop ;  oi 
order  my  portrait  of  him,  you  know ;  or  speak  to  my  cousin, 
the  Bishop — and  I'll  doter  Becky,  and  we'll  have  a  wedding, 
Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  the  breakfast,  and  be  a  brides- 
maid." 

Briggs  declared  that  it  would. be  delightful,  and  vowed 
that  her  dear  Miss  Crawley  was  always  kind  and  generous, 
and  went  up  to  Rebecca's  bedroom  to  console  her  and 
prattle  about  the  offer,  and  the  refusal,  and  the  cause  thereof; 
and  to  hint  at  the  generous  intentions  of  Miss  Crawley,  and 
to  find  out  who  was  the  gentleman  that  had  the  mastery  of 
Miss  Sharp's  heart 

Rebecca  was  very  kind,  very  affectionate  and  affected- 
responded  to  Briggs's  offer  of  tenderness  with  grateful  fervour 
— owned  there  was  a  secret  attachment — a  delicious  mystery 
— what  a  pity  Miss  Briggs  had  not  remained  half  a  minute 
longer  at  the  keyhole!  Rebecca  might,  perhaps,  have  told 
more ;  but  five  minutes  after  Miss  Briggs's  arrival  in  Rebecca's 
apartment.  Miss  Crawley  actually  made  her  appearance  there 
— an  unheard-of  honour :  her  impatience  had  overcome  her; 
she  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  operations  of  her  ambassa- 
dress ;  so  she  came  in  person,  and  ordered  Briggs  out  of  the 
room.  And  expressing  her  approval  of  Rebecca's  conduct, 
she  asked  particulars  of  the  interview,  and  the  previous 
transactions  which  had  brought  about  the  astonishing  offer 
of  Sir  Pitt 

Rebecca  said  she  had  long  had  some  notion  of  the  par- 
tiality with  which  Sir  Pitt  honoured  her  (for  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  his  feelings  known  in  a  very  frank  and 
unreserved  manner),  but,  not  to  mention  private  reasons  with 
which  she  would  hot  for  the  present  trouble  Miss  Crawley, 
Sir  Pitt's  age,  station,  and  habits  were  such  as  to  render  a 
marriage  quite  impossible;  and  could  a  woman  with  any 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  any  decency  listen  to  proposals  at 
such  a  moment,  when  tiie  funeral  of  the  lover's  deceased  wife 
had  not  actually  taken  place  ? 
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"Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  would  never  have  refused  him 
had  there  not  been  soine  one  else  in  the  case,"  Miss  Crawley 
said,  coming  to  her  point  at  once.  "Tell  me  the  private 
reasons — ^what  are  the  private  reasons  ?  There  ts  some  one ; 
who  is  it  that  has  touched  your  heart  ?  " 

Rebecca  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  owned  there  was,  "  You 
have  guessed  right,  dear  lady,"  she  said.  With  a  sweet  simple 
faltering  voice.  "  You  wonder  at  one  so  poor  and  friendless 
having  an  attachment,  don't  you  ?  I  have  never  heard  that 
poverty  was  any  safeguard  against  it.     I  wish  it  were."  . 

"  My  poor  dear  child,"  cried  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  always 
quite  ready  to  be  sentimental,  "is  our  passion  unrequited 
then?  Are  we  pining  in  secret?  Tell  me  all,  and  let  me 
console  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  dear  Madam,"  Rebecca  said  in  the 
same  tearful  tone.  "Indeed,  indeed,  I  need  it"  And  she 
laid  her  head  upon  Miss  Crawley's  shoulder  and  wept  there 
so  naturally  that  the  old  lady,  surprised  into  sympathy,  em- 
braced her  with  an  almost  maternal  kindness,  uttered  many 
soothing  protests  of  regard,  and  affection  for  her,  vowed  that 
she  loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  would  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  serve  her.  "  And  now  who  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Is  it 
that  pretty  Miss  Sedley's  brother?  You  said  something 
about  an  affair  with  him.  FU  ask  him  here,  my  dear.  And 
you  shall  have  him — indeed  you  shall." 

"  Don't  ask  me  now,"  Rebecca  said.  "  You  shall  know  ail 
soon — ^indeed  you  shall.  Dear  kind  Miss  Crawley — dear 
friend,  may  I  say  so  ?  " 

"That  you  may,  my  dhild,"  the  old  lady  replied,  kissing 
her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  sobbed  out  Rebecca ;  "  I  am  very 
miserable.  But  oh  I  love  me  always — promise  you  will  love 
me  always."  And  in  the  midst  of  mutual  tears — for  the 
emotions  of  the  younger  woman  had  awakened  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  elder — this  promise  was  solemnly  given  by 
Miss  Crawley,  who  left  her  little  protig^  blessing  and 
admiring  her  as  a  dear,  artless,  tender-hearted,  affectionate, 
incomprehensible  creature. 

And  now  she  was  left  alone  to  think  o\ei  \i\€i  ^vjA^^t^.  "^"^^ 
wonderfuJ  events  of  the  day,  and  oi  Yfhat  VvaA  \i^«ci  /^xvo. 
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what  might  havei  been;  :'What  think  ybu  were  the  private 
feelings  of  Miss— ^no  (begging  her  pardon)  of  Mrs;  Rebecca? 
If)  a  "few  pages  bacl,  the  present  writer  claimed  the  privil^e 
of  peeping  into  Miss  Amelia"  Sedley's  bedroom,  and  unda> 
standing  with  the  omniscience  of  the  novelist  all  the  gentle 
pains  and  pa^sionis  which  were  tossing  tipon  d\at  innocent 
pillow, -why  should  he  not  declare  himself  to  be  Rebecca's 
confidant  too,  master  of;  her  secrets,  and  seal-keeper  of  that 
young  woman's  conscience? 

Well,  then,  in^  the  first  place,  Rebecca  gave  way  to  some 
very  sincere  and  touching  rejgrets  that  a  piece  of  marvellous 
good  fortune  should  have  been  so  near  her,  and  she  actually 
obliged  to  decline  it  In  this  natural  emotion  every  properly 
regulated  mind  will  certainly  share.  What  good  mother  is 
there  that  would  not  commiserate  a  penniless  spinster,  who 
might  have  been  my  lady,  and  have  shared  four  thousand  a 
year?  What  well-bred  young  person  is  there  in  all  Vanity 
Fair,  who  will  not  feel  for  a  hardworking,  ingenious,  meri- 
torious girl,  who  gets  such  an  honourable,  advantageous,  pro- 
voking offer,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  out  of  her 
power  to  accept  it  ?  I  am  sure  our  fiiend  Becky's  disappoint- 
ment deserves  and  will  command  every  sympathy. 

r  remember  one  night  being  in  the  Fair  myself,  at  an 
evening  party.  I  observed  old  Miss  Toady,  there  also  pre- 
sent, single  out  for  her  special  attentions  and  flattery  little 
Mrs.  Briefless,  the  barrister's  wife,  who  is  of  a  good  family 
certainly,  but,  as  we  all  know,  is  as  poor  as  poor  can  be. 

What,  I  asked  in  my  own  mind,  can  cause  this  obsequious- 
ness on  the  part  of  Miss  Toady  :  has  Briefless  got  a  county 
court,  or  has  his  wife  had  a  fortune  left  her?  Miss  Toady 
explained  presently,  with  that  simplicity  which  distinguishes 
all  her  conduct.  "  You  know,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Briefless  is 
granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Redhand,  who  is  so  ill  at  Chel- 
tenham that  he  can't  last  six  months.  Mrs.  Briefless's  papa 
succeeds;  so  you  see  she  mU  be  a  baronet's  dsLUghJtaf 
And  Toady  asked  Briefless  and  his  wife  to  dinner  the  ve^ 
next  week.  « 

Ift/ie  mere  chance  of  becoming  a  baronet's  daughter  oil 

ptxxmre  a  lady  such  homage  in  the  woiYd,  sMieVj,^>ad^i« 

^4r  respect  the  dgonies  of  a  young  vroman  vi\io  Vv^a  VieX.^ 
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opportunity  of  becoming  a  baronet's  wife.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  of  Lady  Crawley  dying  so  soon?  She  was  one  of 
those  sickly  women  that  might  have  lasted  these  tien  years- 
Rebecca  thought  to  herself,  in  all  the  woes  of  repentance — 
and  I  might  have  been  my  lady  1  I  might  have  led  that  old 
man  whither  I  would.  I  might  have  thanked  Mrs.  Bute  for 
her  patronage,  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  insufifeiable  condescen- 
sion. I  would  have  had  the  town  house  newly  furnished  and 
decorated.  I  would  have  had' the  handsomest  carriage  in 
London,  and  u  box  at  the  opera ;  and  I  would  have  been 
presented  next  season.  .AH  this  migAt  have  been ;  and  now 
— now  all  was  doubt  and  mystery. 

But  Rebecca  was  a  young  lady  of  too  much  resolution  and 
ene^y  of  character  to  permit  herself  much  useless  and  un- 
seemly sorrow  for  the  irrevocable  past ;  so,  having  devoted 
only  the  proper  portion  of  regret  to  it,  she  wisely  turned  her 
whole  attention  towards  the  future,  which  was  now  vastly 
more  important  to  her.  And  she  surveyed  her  position,  and 
its  hopes,  doubts,  and  chances.     : 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  piatried; — ^that  was  a  great  fact 
Sir  Pitt  knew  it.  She  was  not  so  much  surprised  into  the 
avowal,  as  induced  to  make  it  by  a  sudden  calculation.  It 
must  have  come  some  day ;  and  why  not  now  as  at  a  later 
period?  He  who  would  have  married  her  himself  must  at 
least  be  silent  with  regard  to  her  marriage.  How  Miss 
Crawley  would  bear  the  news — ^was  the  great  question.  Mis- 
givings Rebecca  had  :  but  she  remembered  all  Miss  Crawley 
had  said — the  old  lady's  avowed  contempt  for  birth;  her 
daring  liberal  opinions ;  her  general  romantic  propensities; 
her  admost  doting  attachment  to  lier  nephew,  and  her  re- 
peatedly expressed  fondness  for  Rebecca  herself.  She  is  so 
fond  of  him,  Rebecca  thought,  that .  she-  will  foigive  him 
anything ;  she  is  so  used  to  me  that  I  don't  think  she  could 
be  comfortable  without  me :  when  the  kclairdsssment  comes 
there  will  be  a  scene,  and  hysterics,  and  a  great  quarrel, 
and  then  a  great  reconciliation.  At  all  events,  what  use  was 
there  in  delaying  ?  the  die  was  thrown,  and  now  or  to-morrow 
die  issue  must  be  the  same.  And  so,  resolved  that  Miss 
Crawley  should  have  the  news,  the  youn^  petsoxv  ^^-a^^  *vcv 
her  vmd  as  to  the  best  means  of  convev\t\^  '^^  ^^  ^^-^  '^'^^ 
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whether  she  should  face  the  storm  that  must  come,  or  fly  and 
avoid  it  until  its  firist  fury  was  blown  over.  In  this  state  of 
meditation  she  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dearest  Friend, — The  great  crisis  which  we  have  de- 
bated about  so  often  is  a?me.  Half  of  my  secret  is  known ; 
and  I  have  thought  and  thought,  until  I  am  quite  sure  that 
now  is  the  time  to  reveal  /^  wAo/e  of  the  mystery.  Sir  Pitt 
came  to  me  this  morning,  and  made — what  do  you  think  ?— 
a  declaration  in  form.  Think  of  that !  Poor  little  me  !  I 
might  have  been  Lady  Crawley.  How  pleased  Mrs.  Bute 
would  have  been ;  and  ma  tante^  if  I  had  taken  precedence 
of  her !  I  might  have  been  somebody's  mamma,  instead 
of — Oh,  I  tremble,  I  tremble,  when  I  think  how  soon  we 
must  tell  all ! — 

"  Sir  Pitt  knows  I  am  married,  and  not  knowing  to  whom 
is  not  very  much  displeased  as  yet  Ma  tante  is  actually 
angry  that  I  should  have  refused  him.  But  she  is  all  kindr 
ness  and  graciousness.  She  condescends  to  say  I  would 
have  made  him  a  good  wife,  and  vows  that  she  will  be  a 
mother  to  your  little  Rebecca.  She  will  be  shaken  when  she 
first  hears  the  news.  But  need  we  fear  anything  beyond  a 
momentary  anger  ?  I  think  not  \  I  am  sure  not.  She  dotes 
upon  you  so  (you  naughty,  good-for-notiiing  man),  that  she 
would  pardon  you  anything;  and,  indeed,  I  believe,  the  next 
place  in  her  heart  is  mine,  and  that  she  would  be  miserable 
without  me.  Dearest !  something  tells  me  we  shall  conquer. 
You  shall  leave  that  odious  regiment — quit  gaming,  racing, 
and  be  a  good  boy;  and  we  shall  all  live  in  Park  Lane,  and 
ma  tante  shall  leave  us  all  her  money. 

"  I  shall  try  and  walk  to-morrow  at  3  in  the  usual  place. 
If  Miss  B.  accompanies  me,  you  must  come  to  dinner,  and 
bring  an  answer,  and  put  it  in  the  third  volume  of  Porteus's 
sermons.     But,  at  all  events,  come  to  your  own  R. 

"To  Miss  Eliza  Styles, 

"At  Mr.  Bamet's,  Saddler,  Knightsbridge." 

And  I  trust  there  is  no  reader  of  this  little  story  who  has 

not  discernment  enough  to  pexcevv^  ^aX  ^ii^fc  >lt«»  ISlaaA. 

Styles  (an  old  schoolfellow,  Rebecca  saiA,  ^^5ti  Hi\tf«ik  ^ 
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had  resumed  an  active  correspondence  of  late,  and  who  used 
to  fetch  these  letters  from  the  saddler's),  wore  brass  spurs, 
and  large  curling  mustachios,  and  was  indeed  no  other 
than  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LETTER  ON   THE  PINCUSHION. 

How  they  were  married  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
to  anybody.  What  is  to  hinder  a  Captain  who  is  a  major,  and 
a  young  lady  who  is  of  age,  from  purchasing  a  licence,  and 
uniting  themselves  at  any  church  in  this  town  ?  Who  needs 
to  be  told  that  if  a  woman  has  a  will,  she  will  assuredly  find 
a  way  ?  My  belief  is,  that  one  day,  when  Miss  Sharp  had 
gone  to  pass  the  forenoon  with  her  dear  friend  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley  in  Russell  Square;  a  lady  very  like  her  might  have 
been  seen  entering  a  church  in  the  City,  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  with  dyed  mustachios,  who,  a;fter  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  interval,  escorted  her  back  to  the  hackney-coach  in 
waiting,  and  that  this  was  a  quiet  bridal  party. 

And  who  on  earth,  after  the  daily  experience  we  have, 
can  question  the  probability  of  a  gentleman  marrying  any- 
body? How  many  of  the  wise  and  learned  have  married  their 
cooks  ?  Did  not  Lord  Eldon  himself,  the  most  prudent  of 
men,  make  a  runaway  match?  Were  riot  Achilles  and  Ajax 
both  in  love  with  their  servant-maids  ?  And  are  we  to  expfect 
a  heavy  dragoon,  with  strong  desires  and  small  brains,  who 
had  never  controlled  a  passion  in  his  life,  to  become  prudent 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  any  price  for  an  indul- 
gence to  which  he  had  a  mind  ?  If  people  only  made  prudent 
marriages,  what  a  stop  to  population  there  would  be  I 

It  seems  to  me,  for  my  part,  that  Mr.  Rawdon*s  marriage 
was  one  of  the  honestest  actions  which  we  shall  have  to 
record  in  any  portion  of  that  gentleman's  biography  which 
has  to  do  with  the  present  history.  No  one  will  say  it  is  un- 
manly to  be  captivated  by  a  woman,  or,  being  captivated^  to 
marry  her;  and  the  admiration,  the  de\\^V\t,  >i)cifc ^^im^^P^tv^ "^^ 
WQiKfefi  ^^  unbounded  confidence,  tVie.'itatvtic«AoTaJC\<»c\.^^^ 
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whiqhy  %'d^rees^  this  big  warrior  got  to  regard  the  little 
Rebecca,  .were/eeling3  whidi  thfe  ladies  at  least  will  pronounce 
were  not!  ajtogietber  disdreditablei  to*  him.  ^  When  she  sang, 
every  note  thrilled  in  his  dull  sjoul  and  linglcd  through  hSs 
huge  frame.  When  she  spoke,  he  brought  all  the  force  of 
his  brains  to  listen  and  wonder.  If  she  was  jocular,  he  used 
to  revolve  her  jokes  in  hi^  niind.^and  explode  over  them  half 
an  hour  afterwards  in  th^  street,  to  the  surprise  of  the  groom 
in  the  tilbury  by  his  Sfcje,  or  the  cpnirade  riding  with  him  in 
Rotten  Row.  Her  words  were  oracles  to  him,  her  smallest 
actions  maricod  by,  an  infallible  gracb  and  wisdom.  = "  How 
she  sing3;--how  she.  paints  ! "  thou^t  he.  *f  How  she  rode 
that  Jacking  m?ire  at  Queen's  Crawley ! "  i  And  he  would  say 
to  h^  in  /Confidenti^:  momeintsj  "  By  Joye,  Beck^  jnou're  £t 
to  be  Commander-inlC^ief  or  Ardabishop;  of  Canterbury,  by 
Joye.'*  h  his; -case  a  rare  one  ?  and  don't! we  see- every  day 
in-  the  world;  many  ani  honest  Hercules  at  the  apron-strings  of 
Omphale,:  and  great  ^whiskered  Samsoos  prostrate  in^Delilah^s 

Whe?i,^  then,  Becky  told  him  that  the  great  cri^s  was  near, 
and  the  time  for  tiction  had  arrived,  iRawdon  expressed  him- 
self as  ready  to  aet  urtderjher  brjder%  as  he  would  be  to  doargc 
with  his , troop  At  the  cotomand;  of  his  colonel.  There  was  no 
need  for  him  <o  put  bis  letter  into  tSe-  third  volume  of  Porteus. 
Rebecca  easily  found,  a  means,  t-d  get  rid  of  Briggs,  her  com- 
panipn,  and  met  her  faithful  friend-  in  ^*  the  usUal  pla^e  ^  on 
the/next  day,..'  She  had  thbu^t  >aver  mattera  at  night,. and 
communicated  tO  BawdcM^ithe  result.  o£  her  determinatkww. 
Heagr^ed,  of  .cour$e,  to  eVejJything;  was  quite  sute  that  it 
was  all :  right ;  .(dial  ^wh^t  ■  rfiel  pjcbpos^d  wa$:  beat ;  that  Misd 
Crawley  would  u(ifelliblyi3e\en»(i,  oc  Vcom^  round/'  as  be  J8ai4 
after  a«  time.  Ha4  iRebecta V.  te$olufeiaas  been  entirely  di^ 
ferent,  be-Mrjojiild  hayeJoUow^id  them  as  implicitly.  ."Yoii 
have  head  enough  foj!  :both.''of  !\as^,'Be€k^''^,said  he. '  "  You're 
sure  iQ  get  OS  out  oCtbeacxape. .  I:  never  saw  your,  equals 
and  I've  met:  with  6qx&»  dippetsiiin  my r  time  tpo.^?  And  vri^ 
this  simple.^onfcssion  csf  faith^jt^  iove-stricken;  dragbow  tefil 
her  to  execute ^i$  part. o|:tbi)jpr(]^ect  which  she  had  iqttotsA 
for  the.jPair.  ^.j  a^:,-  /■•  :.i-  ,nv>;)::-.v  :!:-  i.iJ  ■■'-.  :  .   i!  ■;i7/.«r 

//  consisted:  ^simply  in  thei^kmu^  to£u^eXs\adQntl^.M 
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romptort,  pr  in  the  neighbourhpoii  of  the  baxracks,  for  Cap« 
in  and  Mrs.  Crawley.  For  Rebecca  had  determined,  and 
iry  prudently,  we  think,  to  fly.  Rawdon  was  only  too  happy 
her  resolve ;  be  had  been  entreating  her  to  t^e  this  measure 
ly  time  for  weeks  pagt.  He  prancjad^  off  to  engage  the 
dgings  with  all  .*he  impetuosity  oif  love;  He  .agreed  to  pay 
ro  guineas  a  week  so  readily,  that  the  .lajidlady  regretted 
le  had  asked  him  so  little,  He  ordered  in  a  piano,  and  half 
nursciry-house  full  of  flowers ;  and  a  heap  of  good  things, 
s  for  shawls,  kid  gloves,  silk  stockings,:  gold  French  watches, 
■acelets,  and  perfumery,  he  sent  them  in  with  the  profusion 
blind  love  and  unbounded  credit;  And. having  relieved 
s  mind  by  this  outpouring  of  generosity,  he  went  and  dined 
^rvously  at  the  club,  waiting  until  the  great  n^omenjt  of  -his 
e  should  come.  , 

The  occurrences  of  the  previous  day,,  the  admirable  con- 
ict  of  Rebecca  in  refusing  ajci  offer  so  advantageous  to  her, 
e  secret  unhappiness  preying  upon  her,  the  sweetness  and 
lence  with  which  she  bore  her  affliction,  made  Miss  Crawley 
uch  more  tender  than  usuaL  An  event  of  this  nature,  a 
arriage,  or  a  refusal,  or  a  proposal,  thrills  through  a  whole 
)usehold  of  women,  and  sets  all  their  hysterical  sympathies 
work.  As  an  observer  of  human  nature,  I  .regularly  frequent 
-  George's,  Hanover  Square,  during  the  genteel  marriage 
ason ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  the  bridegroom's  male 
lends  give  way  to  tears,  or  the  beadles  and  officiating  clergy 
ly  way  affected,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  se^  women 
ho  are  not  in,  tiie.  least  concerned  in'  the  operations  going 
1 — old  ladies  who  ate  long  past  marrying,-  stout  middle^^ed 
males  with  plenty  of  sons  and  daughters^  let:  .alone  pretty 
)img  creatures  in  pink  bonnetfc  who  are  op,  their  promotion, 
id  may  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the  ceremony-— I  say  it 
quite  common  to  see  the  women  present  piping,  sobbing, 
lifflingj  hiding  th^ir  :littfje.  faees  in  ll^ir  little,  useless 
xket-handker^iefs ;  arid  Reaving,,  ojd  and.  young,  with 
notion.  When  my  friend,  the. fashionable  Jcim  Pimlico, 
^rried;  the  lovely  Lady  Belgravia.Gteen.  Parker,  the  ex- 
teoM^t  was  80  general,.  |;h(at  even  the  l\tx\^  %x^\xS^.^^^«^^ 
3ener  who  let  me  into  the  se^t vwas  \n  Xepx^;  .  KxAni^c^^^ 
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fore?  I  inquired  of  my  own  soul:  s^  was  not  going  to  be 
married. 

Miss  Crawly  and  Briggs,  in  a  word,  after  the  affair  of  Sii 
Pitt,  indulged  m  the  utmost  luxury  of  sentiment,  and  Rebeca 
became  an  object  of  the  most  tender  interest  to  them.  Ir 
her  absence  Miss  Crawley  solaced  herself  with  the  most  sen 
timental  of  the  novels  in  her  library.  Little  Sharp,  with  hei 
secret  griefs,  was  the  heroine  of  the  day. 

That  night  Rebecca  sang  more  sweetly  and  talked  more 
pleasantly  than  she  had  ever  been  heard  to  do  in  Park  Lane 
She  twined  herself  round  the  heart  of  Miss  Crawley.  She 
spoke  lightly  and  laughingly  of  Sir  Pitt's  proposal,  ridiculed 
it  as  the  foolish  fancy  of  an  old  man ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  Briggs*s  heart  with  unutterable  pangs  of  dfefeat,  as 
she  said  she  desired  no  other  lot  than  to  remain  for  ever  with 
her  dear  benefactress.  "My  dear  little  creature,"  the  old 
lady  said,  "  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  stir  for  years,  that  you 
may  depend  upon  it.  As  for  going  back  to  that  odious 
brother  of  mine  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  out  of  the  question, 
Here  you  stay  with  me  and  Briggs.  Briggs  wants  to  go  to  sec 
her  relations  very  often.  Briggs,  you  may  go  when  you  like. 
But  as  for  you,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  and  take  care  of  the 
old  woman." 

If  Rawdon  Crawley  had  been  then  and  there  present, 
instead  of  being  at  the  club  nervously  drinking  claret,  the  paii 
might  have  gone  down  on  their  knees  before  the  old  spinster, 
avowed  all,  and  been  forgiven  in  a  twinkling.  But  that  good 
chance  was  denied  to  the  young  couple,  doubtless  in  orda 
that  this  story  might  be  written,  in  which  numbers  of  theii 
wonderful  adventures  are  narrated — adventures  which  could 
never  have  occurred  to  them  if  they  had  been  housed  and 
sheltered  under  the  comfortable  uninteresting  forgiveness  ol 
Miss  Crawley. 

Under  Mrs.  Firkin's  orders,  in  the  Park  Lane  establishment, 

was  a  young  woman  from  Hampshire,  whose  business  it  was^ 

among  other  duties,  to  knock  at  Miss  Sharp's  door  with  thai 

yi^  of  hot  water  which  Firkin  would  rather  have  perished 

M««  have  presented  to  the  intruder.    TVvV^  ^tV,  \>te4  wi  thi 

^Mly  estate,  had  &  brother  in  Captain  CwwYe^^  \.too^\  «6 
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the  truth  were  known,  I  daresay  it  would  come  out  that 
le  was  aware  of  certain  arrangements  which  have  a  great 
sal  to  do  with  this  history.  At  any  rate  she  purchased  a 
5II0W  shawl,  a  pair  of  green  boots,  and  a  light  blue  hat 
ith  a  red  feather  with  three  guineas  which  Rebecca  gave 
sr ;  and  as  little  Sharp  was  by  no  means  too  liberal  with 
2r  money,  no  doubt  it  was  for  services  rendered  that  Betty 
[artin  was  so  bribed. 

On  the  second  day  after  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  offer  to  Miss 
barp,  the  sun  rose  as  usual,  and  at  the  usual  hour  Betty 
[artin,  the  upstairs  maid,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gov- 
•ness's  bedchamber. 

No  answer  was  returned,  and  she  knocked  again.  Silence 
as  still  uninterrupted;  and  Betty,  with  the  hot  water,  opened 
le  door  and  entered  the  chamber. 

The  little  white  dimity  bed  was  as  smooth  and  trim  as  on 
le  day  previous,  when  Betty's  own  hands  had  helped  to 
lake  it.  Two  little  trunks  were  corded  in  one  end  of  the 
)om;  and  on  the  table  before  the  window — on  the  pin- 
ishion — the  great  fat  pincushion  lined  vrith  pink  inside,  and 
villed  like  a  lady's  nightcap — lay  a  letter.  It  had  been  re- 
osing  there  probably  all  night. 

Betty  advanced  towards  it  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
)  awake  it ;  looked  at  it,  and  round  the  room,  with  an  air 
f  great  wonder  and  satisfaction ;  took  up  the  letter,  and 
rinned  intensely  as  she  turned  it  round  and  over,  and  finally 
arriedit  into  Miss  Briggs's  room  below.. 

How  could  Betty  tell  that  the  letter  was  for  Miss  Briggs, 

should  like  to  know  ?  All  the  schooling  Betty  had  was  at 
Irs.  Bute  Crawley's  Sunday  school,  and  she  could  no  more 
sad  writing  than  Hebrew. 

"  La,  Miss  Briggs,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "  O  Miss,  something 
lust  have  happened — there's  nobody  in  Miss  Sharp's  room  ; 
iie  bed  ain't  been  slep  in,  and  she've  run  away,  and  left  this 
Jtter  for  you.  Miss." 

"  What/*'  cries  Briggs,  dropping  her  comb,  the  thin  wisp 
i  faded  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders ;  "  an  elopement ! 
kiiss  Sharp  a  fugitive !    What,  what  is  this  ?  "  and  ^he  ea^etbj 
woke  the  neat  seal,  and,  as  they  say,  "  devoMx^  nJcv^  ^^"csr 
ents  "„of  :the  letter  addressed  to  her. 
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"  Dear  Miss  Briggs,"  the  refugee  wrote,  "  the  kindest  heart 
in  the  world,  as  yours  is,  will  pity  and  sympathize  with  me 
and  excuse  mo.  With  tears,  and  prayers,  and  blessings^  I 
leave  the  home  where. the  poor  orphan  has  ever  met  with 
kindness  and  affection.  Claims  evcb  superioi*  to  those  of 
my  benefactress  call  me  heiice.  I  go  to  my  duty— to  my 
husband.  Yes,  I  am  married.  My  husband  commands  me 
to  seek  the  humble  home  which  we  call  ours:  Dearest  Miss 
Bri'ggs,  break  the.  news  as*  your  delicate  sympathy  will  know 
how  to  do  it— to  my  dear,  iny  beloved  friend  and  benefactress. 
Tell  her,  ere  I  went,  I  shed  tears  oh  her  dear  pillow — that 
pillow  that  I  have  so  often  soothed  in  sickness — that  I  long 
again  to  watch— Oh,  with  what  joy  shall  I  return  to  dear 
Park  Lane  !  How  I  tremble  for  the  answer  which  is  to  secii 
my  fate  1  When  Sir  Pitt  deigned  to  offer  me  his  hand — an 
honour  of  which  my  beloved  Miss  Craiwley  said  I  was  deserv- 
ing (yo!^  blessings  go  with  her  for  judging  the  poor  orphan 
worthy  to  be  fur  sister  /) — I  told  Sir  Pitt  mat  I  w^s  already  a 
wife.  Even  he  forgave  me.  But  my  courage  failed  me,  when 
I  should  have  toLd  him  all^ — that  I  could  not  be  his  wife,  for 
I  was  his  daughter  I  I  am  wedded  to  the  best  and  most 
generous  of  men — Miss  Crawley's  Rawdon  is  my  Rawdon. 
At  his  command  I  open  ray  lips,  and  follow  him  to  our 
humble  home,  as  I  would  through  the  iitorld,  O  my  excellent 
and  kind  friend,  intercede  with  my  Rawdon's  beloved  aunt 
for  him  and  the  poor  girl  to  whom  aU  his  noble  race  have 
shown  such  unparalleled  affection.  Ask  Miss  Crawley  to  receive 
her  children,  I  can  say  no  more,  but;  blessings,  blfessings  ^n 
all  in  the  dear  house  I  leave,  prays 

"  Your  affectionate  and  gmteful 

"  Rebecca  Crawley. 

« Midnight.^    .     • 

Just  as  Briggs  had  finished  reading  this  affecting  and  inter 
esting  document,  which  reinstated  her  in  her  position  as  first 
cpnfidante  of  Miss  Crawley,  Mrs.  Firkin  entered  the  room. 
''  Here's  Mrs.  Bute  Crkwley  just  arrived  by  the  mail  from 
Hampshire,  and  wants  some  tea;  will  you  come  down  waA 
w?flke  breakfast.  Miss? -^^  ^ 

^nd  to  the  surprise  of  Firkin,  daapvcv^  ^et  dresB&^-gbtw 
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around  her,  the  wisp  of  hair  floating  disheV^elled  behind  her, 
the  little  curl-papers  still  sticking  in  bunches  round  her  fore- 
head, Briggs  sailed  down  to  Mrs.  Bute  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand  containing  the  wonderful  news. 

"  O  Mrs.  Firitin,"  gasped  Betty,  "  sech  a  business^.  Miss 
Sharp  have,  a  gone  and  run  away  with  the  Capting,  and  they're 
off  to  Gretney  Green!"  We  would  devote  a  chapter  to 
describe  the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Firkin,  did  not  the  passions 
of  her  mistresses  occupy  our  genteeler  muse. 

When  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  numbed  with  midnight  travelling, 
and  warming  herself  at  the  newly  crackling  parlour  fire, 
heard  from  Miss  Briggs  the  intelligence  of  the  clandestine 
marri^e,  she  declared  that  it  was  quite  providential  that  she 
should  have  arrived  at  such  a  time  to  assist  poor  dear  Miss 
Crawley  in  supporting  the  shock ;  that  Rebecca  was  an  artful 
little  hussy  of  whom  she  had  always  had  her  suspicions; 
and  that  as  for  Rawdon  Crawley,  she  never  could  account 
for  his  aunt's  infatuation  regarding  him,  and  had  long  con- 
sidered him  a  profligate,  lost,  and  abandoned  being.  And 
this  awful  conduct,  Mrs.  Bute  said,  will  have  at  least  this 
good  effect — it  will  open  poor  dear  Miss  Crawley's  eyes  to.  the 
real  character  of  this  wicked  man.  Then  Mrs.  Bute  had  a 
comfortable  hot  toast  and  tea ;  and  as  there  was  a  vacant 
room  in  the  house  now,  there  was  no  nieed  for  her  to  remain 
at  the  Gloster  Coffee-House,  where  the  Pbrtsmouth  mail  had 
set  her  down,  and  whence  she  ordered  Mr.  Bowls's  aide-de- 
camp, the  footman,  to  bring  away  her  trunks. 

Miss  Crawley,  be  it  known,  did  not  leave  her  room  until 
near  noon — taking  chocolate  in  bed  in  the  morning,  while 
Becky  Sharp  reaid  Tlie  Morning  Post  to  hqr,or  otherv^nse 
amusing  herself  or  dawdling.  The  conspiratoES  below  agreed 
that  they  would  spare  the  dear  lady's  feelings  until  she  ap- 
peared in  her  drawing-room;  meanwhile  it  was  annoimced 
to  her  that  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  come  up  from  Hampshire 
by  the  mail,  was  staying  at  the  Gloster,  sent  her  love  to  Miss 
Crawley,  and  asked  for  breakfast  with  Miss  Briggs.  The 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Bute,  which  would  not  have  caused  an\f 
extreme  delight  at  another  ■  period,  vias  haCAe^  m\^  ^^asjv^^^ 
now;  Miss  Crawley  being  pleased  at  tYve  tvoVAcm  cA  ^  ^j^'s^ 
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with  her  sister-in-law  regarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley,  the 
funeral  arrangements  pending,  and  Sir  Pitt's  abrupt  proposals 
to  Rebecca. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  lady  was  fairly  ensconced  in  her 
usual  arm-chair  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  preliminary 
embraces  and  inquiries  had  taken  place  between  the  ladies, 
that  the  conspirators  thought  it  advisable  to  submit  her  to 
the  operation.  Who  has  not  admired  the  artifices  and  delicate 
approaches  with  which  women  "prepare"  their  friends  for 
bad  news?  Miss  Crawley's  two  friends  made  such  an 
apparatus  of  mystery  before  they  broke  the  intelligence  to 
her,  that  they  worked  her  up  to  the  necessary  degree  of  doubt 
and  alarm. 

"  And  she  refused  Sir  Pitt,  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Crawley, 
prepare  yourself  for  it,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  "  because — because 
she  couldn't  help  herself." 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  reason,"  Miss  Crawley  answered. 
"  She  liked  somebody  else.     I  told  Briggs  so  yesterday." 

"  Likes  somebody  else  ! "  Briggs  gasped.  "  O  my  dear 
friend,  she  is  married  already." 

"Married  already,"  Mrs.  Bute  chimed  in;  and  both  sate 
with  clasped  hands  looking  from  each  other  at  their  victim. 

"  Send  her  to  me  the  instant  she  comes  in.  The  little  sly 
wretch  :  how  dared  she  not  tell  me  ?  "  cried  out  Miss  Crawley. 

"  She  won't  come  in  soon.  Prepare  yourself,  dear  friend 
— she's  gone  out  for  a  long  time — she's — she's  gone  alto- 
gether." 

"Gracious  goodness,  and  who's  to  make  my  chocolate? 
Send  for.  her  and  have  her  back;  I  desire  that  she  come 
back,"  the  old  lady  said. 

"  She  decamped  last  night.  Ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute. 

"She  left  a  letter  for  me,"  Briggs  exclaimed.  "She's 
married  to " 

"  Prepare  her,  for  heaven's  sake.  Don't  torture  her,  my 
dear  Miss  Briggs." 

"  She's  married  to  whom  ?  "  cries  the  spinster  in  a  nervous 
fury. 

"  To— to  a  relation  of-—"    :  . 

''''She  refused  Sir  Pitt,"  cried  the  victim.  "  Speak  at  once. 
Don't  drive  me  mad." 
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"  Oh,  Ma*am — prepare  her,  Miss  Briggs — she's  married  to 
Rawdon  Crawley." 

"  Rawdon  married — Rebecca — governess — nobod — Get 
out  oi  my  house,  you  fool,  you  idiot — you  stupid  old  Briggs 
—how  dare  you?  You're  in  the  plot — ^you  made  him  marry, 
thinking  that  I'd  leave  my  money  from  him — you  did, 
Martha,"  the  poor  old  lady  screamed  in  hysteric  sentences. 

"  I,  Ma'am,  ask  a  member  of  this  family  to  marry  a  draw- 
ing-master's daughter  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  was  a  Montmorency,"  cried  out  the  old  lady, 
pulling  at  the  bell  with  all  her  might. 

"  Her  mother  was  an  opera-girl,  and  she  has  been  on  the 
stage  or  worse  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Bute. 

Miss  Crawley  gave  a  final  scream,  and  fell  back  in  a  faint 
They  were  forced  to  take  her.  back  to  the  room  which  she 
had  just  quitted.  One  fit  of  hysterics  succeeded  another. 
The  doctor  was  sent  for — the  apothecary  arrived.  Mrs.  Bute 
took  up  the  post  of  nurse  by  her  bedside.  "  Her  relations 
ought  to  be  round  about  her,"  that  amiable  woman  sai(J. 

She  had  scarcely  been  carried  up  to  her  room,  when  a 
new  person  arrived  to  whom  it  was  also  necessary  to  break 
the  news.  This  was  Sir  Pitt.  "  Where's  Becky  ?  "  he  said, 
coming  in.  "  Where's  her  traps  ?  She's  coming  with  me  to 
Queen's  Crawley." 

"  Have  you  not  heard  the  astonishing  intelligence  regard- 
ing her  surreptitious  union  ?  "  Briggs  asked. 

"What's  that  to  me?"  Sir  Pitt  asked.  "I  know  she's 
married.  That  makes  no  odds.  Tell  her  to  come  down  at 
once,  and  not  keep  me." 

"Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  Miss  Briggs  asked,  "that  she 
has  left  our  roof,  to  the  dismay  of  Miss  Crawley,  who  is 
nearly  killed  by  the  intelligencis  of  Captain  Rawdon's  union 
with  her?" 

When  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  heard  that  Rebecca  was  married  to 
his  son,  he  broke  out  into  a  fury  of  language  which  it  would 
do  no  good  to  repeat  in  thife  place,  as  indeed  it  sent  poor 
Briggs  shuddering  out  of  the  room ;  and  with  her  we  will 
shut  the  door  upon  the  figure  of  the  frenzied  old  marv,  ^\\.^ 
with  hatred  and  insane  with  baffled  desiie. 

One  day  after  he  went  to  Queen's  Ciaw\e7>\\e\5\3LX^\.\^^  "^ 
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madman  into  the  1:00m  she  had  used  when  there — dashed 
open  her  boxes  with  his  foot,  and  flung  about  her  papers, 
clothes,  and  other  relies.  Miss  Horrocks,  the  butler^s  daugh- 
ter, took:  some  of  them.  The  children  dressed  themselves 
and  acted  plays  in  the  others,  'It  was  but  a  few  days  after 
the  poor  mother  had  gone  tto  her  lonely  burying-place,  and 
was  laid,  unwept  and  disregarded,  in  a  vault  full  of  stranjgers. 

"  Suppose  the  old  lady  doesn't  come  to,"  Rawdon  said  to 
his  little  wife,  as  they  sate  together  in  the  snug  little  Bromp- 
ton  lodgings.  She  had  been  trying  the  new  piano  all  the 
morning.  The  new' gloves  fitted  her  to  a  nicety;  the  new 
shawls  became  her  wonderfully ;  the  new  rings  glittered  on 
her  little  hands,'  and  the  new  watch  ticked  at  her  waist; 
** suppose  she  don't' come  round,  eh,  Becky?" 

"/W  make  your  fortune,"  she  said;  and  Delilah  patted 
Samson's  cheek. ' 

"  You  can  do  anything,"  he  said,  kissing  the  little  hand 
"By  Jove,  you  can;  and  we^l  drive  down  to  the  Stat  and 
Gartet,  and  dine,  by  Jove."    • 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT  A  PIANO. 

If  there  is  any  exhibition  in  all  Vanity  Fair  which  Satire  and 
Sentiment  can  visit  ann  in  arm  together ;  where  you  light  on 
the  strangest  contrasts,  laughable  and  tearful;  where  you 
may  be  gentle  ^and  .pathetic^  or  savage  and  cynical,  with  per- 
fect propriety,-— -it  is  at  one  of  those  public  assemblies,  a 
crowd  of  which. are  ^vertised  every  day  in  th6  last  page  of 
The  Times  newspaper,  and  over  which  the  late  Mr.  George 
Robins  used  to  presidfe  with  so  much  dignity.  There  are 
very  few  London  people,  as  I  fancy,  who  have  not  attended 
at  these  meetings ;.a^d. all  with  a  taste  for  moralizing  must 
have  thought,  with  a  sensation  and  interest- not  a  little  starts 
ling  and  queer,  of  the  day  when  theii-  turn  shall  come  toOj 
and  Mr.  Hammerdown  will  sell,  by  the  orders  of  Diogeniert 
assignees,  or  will  be  infetaructed.by  lltve  eyscvstox^  to  offer  to 
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;mblic  competition,  the  library,  furniture,  plate,  wardrobe, 
ind  <:hoice  cellar  of  wines  of  Epicurus  deceased. 

Even  with  the  iqost  selfish  disposition,  the  Vanity-fairian, 
is  he^tnessesthis  sordid  part  of  the  obsequies  of  a  departed 
friend,  can't  but  feel  some  sympathies  and  regret  My 
Lord  Dives's  remains  are  in  the  family  vault ;  the  statuaries 
sure  cutting,  aai  inscription  veraciously  commemorating  his 
nrtues,  and  the  sorrows  of  his  heir,  who  is  disposing  of  his 
^oods.  What  guest  at  Dives's  table  can  pass  the  familiar 
house  without  a  sigh  ? — the  familiar  house  of  which  the  lights 
used  to  shine  so  cheerfully  at  seven  o'clock,  of  which  the 
iialWoors  opened  so  readily,  of  which  the  obsequious  ser- 
vants, as  you  passed  up  the  comfortable  stair,  sounded  your 
name  from  landing  to  landing,  until  it  reached  the  apartr 
ment  where  jolly  old  Dives  wdcomed  his  friends !  What  a 
number  of  them  he  had,  and  what  a  noble  way  of  entertain- 
ing them  I  .  How  witty  people  used  to  be  here  who  were 
morose  when  they  got  out  6f  the  door;  and  how  courteous 
and  friendly  men  who  slandered  and  hated  each  other  every- 
where else  I  *  He  was  pompous,  but  with  such  a  cook  what 
would  one  not  swallow?-  he  was  rather  dull,  perhaps,  but  would 
not  such  wine  make  any  conversation  pleasant  ?  We  must 
get  some  of  his  Burgundy  at  any  price,  the  mourners  cry  at  his 
club.  "  I  got  this  box  at  Old  Dives's  sale,"  Pincher  says, 
handing  it  round,  "  one  of  Louis  the  fifteenth's  mistresses—^ 
pretty  thing,  is  it  not  ? — sweet  miniature,"  and  they  talk  of 
the  way  in  which  yourig  Dives  is  diteipating  his  fortune.  . 

How  changed  the  house  is,  though  !  The  front  is  patched 
over  with  bills,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  furniture  m 
staring  capitals.  They  have  hung  a  shred  of  carpet  out  of  an 
upstairs  window — a  half-dozen  of  porters  are  lounging  on  the 
dirty  steps — die  hall  swiarms  with  dingy  guests  of  Oriental  coun- 
tenance, who  thrust  printed  cards  into,  your  hand,  and  oflfer  to 
bid.  Old  women  and  amateurs  iiave  invaded  the  upper  apart- 
ments, pinching  the  bed-curtains,  poking  into  the  feathers, 
shampooing  the  mattresses,  and  clapping  the  wardrobe  drawers 
to  and  fro.  Enterprising  young  tiousekeepers  are  measuring 
the  looking-glasses  and  hangings. to  see  if  they  will  suit  the  new 
minage — (Snob  will  brag  for  years  that  be  has  ^mtq^^^^^S.^^^ 
or  that  at  Dives's  sale) — ^and  Mn  Hammetdcrwxv  v&  ^VCccwi>  ^"^ 
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the  great  mahogany  dining-table,  in  the  dining-room  beloiw, 
waving  the  ivory  hammer,  and  employing  all  the  artifices  of  elo* 
quence,  enthusiasm,  entreaty,  reason,  despair;  shouting  to  his 
people,  satirizing  Mr.  Davids  for  his  sluggishness,  inspiriting 
Mr.  Moss  into  action;  imploring,  commanding,  bellowing, 
until  down  comes  the  hammer  like  fate,  and  we  pass  to  the  next 
lot.  O  Dives !  who  would  ever  have  thought,  as  we  sat  round 
the  broad  table  sparkling  with  plate  and  spotless  linen,  to  have 
seen  such  a  dish  at  the  head  of  it  as  that  roaring  auctioneer? 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  sale.  The  excellent  drawing-room 
furniture  by  the  best  makers;  the  rare  and  famous  wines 
selected,  regardless  of  cost,  and  with  the  well-known  taste  of 
the  purchaser ;  the  rich  and  complete  set  of  family  plate,  had 
been  sold  on  the  previous  days.  Certain  of  the  best  wines 
(which  all  had  a  great  character  among  amateurs  in  the 
neighbourhood)  had  been  purchased  for  his  master,  who 
knew  them  very  well,  by  the  butler  of  our  friend  John 
Osborne,  Esquire,  of  Russell  Square.  A  small  portion  of 
the  most  useful  articles  of  the  plate  had  been  bought  by 
some  young  stockbrokers  from  the  City.  And  now  the 
public  being  invited  to  the  purchase  of  minor  objects,  it 
happened  that  the  orator  on  the  table  was  expatiating  on  the 
merits  of  a  picture,  which  he  sought  to  recommend  to  his 
audience :  it  was  by  no  means  so  select  or  numerous  a  com- 
pany as  had  attended  the  previous  days  of  the  auction. 

"  No.  369,"  roared  Mr.  Hammerdown.  "  Portrait  of  a 
gentleman  on  an  elephant  Wholl  bid  for  the  gentleman  00 
the  elephant?  Lift  up  the  picture,  Blowman,  and  let  the 
company  examine  this  lot"  A  long,  pale,  military-looking 
gentleman,  seated  demurely  at  the  mahogany  table,  could 
not  help  grinning  as  this  valuable  lot  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Blowman.  "Turn  the  elephant  to  the  Captain,  Blowmaa 
What  shall  we  say,  sir,  for  the  elephant?"  but  the  Captain, 
blushing  in  a  very  hurried  and  discomfited  manner,  turned 
away  his  head. 

"  Shall  we  say  twenty  guineas  for  this  work  of  art  ? — fifteen^ 

Hve — name  your  own  price.     The  gentleman  without  ib0 

elephant  is  worth  five  pound." 

'y  wonder  it  ain't  come  down  '^iVv  \v\m,'^  ^\^  ^  \mr 

Sessional  wag,  "he's  anyhow  a  ptecVous  V>\%  ot»V'  ^x^^^tfis 
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T  the  elephant-rider  was  represented  as  of  a  very  stout 
ure)  there  was  a  general  giggle  in  the  room. 
"Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr. 
DBS."  Mr.  Hammerdown  said ;  "  let  the  company  examine 
as  a  work  of  art — ^the  attitude  of  the  gallant  animal  quite 
:ording  to  natur* ;  the  gentleman  in  a  nankeen-jacket,  his 
n  in  his  hand,  is  going  to  the  chase;  in  the  distance 
>anyhann-tree  and  a  pagody,  most  likely  resemblances  of 
ne  interesting  spot  in  our  famous  Eastern  possessions. 
3w  much  for  this  lot  ?  Come,  gentlemen,  don't  keep  me 
re  all  day." 

Some  one  bid  five  shillings,  at  which  the  military  gentle- 
in  looked  towards  the  quarter  from  which  this  splendid 
er  had  come,  and  there  saw  another  officer  with  a  young 
iy  on  his  arm,  who  both  appeared  to  be  highly  amused 
th  the  scene,  and  to  whom,  finally,  this  lot  was  knocked 
»wn  for  half  a  guinea.  He  at  the  table  looked  more  sur- 
ised  and  discomposed  than  ever  when  he  spied  this  pair, 
d  his  head  sank  into  his  military  collar,  and  he  turned  his 
ck  upon  them,  so  as  to  avoid  them  altogether. 
Of  all  the  other  articles  which  Mr.  Hammerdown  had  the 
inour  to  offer  for  public  competition  that  day  it  is  not  our 
irpose  to  make  mention,  save  of  one  only,  a  little  square 
ino,  which  came  down  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  house 
le  state  grand  piano  having  been  disposed  of  previously) ; 
is  the  young  lady  tried  with  a  rapid  and  skilful  hand 
laking  the  officer  blush  and  start  again),  and  for  it,  when 
turn  came,  her  agent  began  to  bid. 

But  there  was  an  opposition  here.  The  Hebrew  aide- 
K:amp  in  the  service  of  the  officer  at  the  table  bid 
ainst  the  Hebrew  gentleman  employed  by  the  elephant 
irchasers,  and  a  brisk  battle  ensued  over  this  little  piano, 
e  combatants  being  greatly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
►wn. 

At  last,  when  the  competition  had  been  prolonged  for 
me  time,  the  elephant  captain  and  lady  desisted  from  the 
:e ;  and  the  hammer  coming  down,  the  auctioneer  said : — 
VIr.  Lewis,  twenty-five,"  and  Mr.  Lewis's  chief  thus  becaxss& 
e  proprietor  of  the  little  square  piano.  WaVvtv^  ^^^^\fc^ 
e  purchasre,  he  sate  up  as  if  he  was  gxeaXV^  xe^^N^^  ^^^ 

c;  a 
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the  great  mahogany. dinii|c-b>**^''  ^, 

waving  the  ivory  hamrr* -  ., ^/-y  f'^^  I  ^  g^''^^^'' 

quence,entv."-^  ''^  ^^^^ 

people,  r,,ia^^!i^^.%^^fi,'it^  the  new  piano 

until  d 


lot.      '  ■'■■'■'■'l»"*ii^   Ii^)%'df!^iCi^''^^^^  iui   txic  uiic  wiiiui 

the  b  /  ■-^Q.nd^fij^^icti^^^^^  it  in  old  days, 

seen        h^^^  ^''Zt^^^'^U'^ ""  ^pus^'^f  iri  the  little  sitting-room  of 

furr        '■f ,  ii:i^^  ^^Iri''^  ^Si^y-  id  house  in  Russell  Square,  where 

sel'       ^l^^'^^'^f^it  ^^'^  ^J  together  at  the  beginning  of  this 

tb'        ^jiir  ^^th'  '"_j^  ^^'''^^^sedley  was  a  ruined  man.     His  name 

^'  ^^P'-'^^S'^^^^^^^  ^^  the  Stock  Exchange, 

(         '^'"^^  ^'^^^^^'^-arici  commercial  extermination  had  fol- 

^d^^^d^^^^^orni^'^  butler  came   to   buy  some  of  the 

^/i^  ^'*  j\JJ''   -^^1  ti>  transfer  to  the  cellars  over  the  way.     As 

j0**^'j  poT^  ^*2-i!lf-nianufactured  silver  spoons  and  forks  at  per 

i^^^^^^  d*^^^ j(7/en  dessert  ditto  ditto,  there  were  three  young 

'^  %nd  ^^^'^  (Afessrs.  Dale,  Spiggot  &  Dale,  of  Threadneedle 

^^c^^^^^A^^h  ^ho>  having  had  dealings  with  the  old  man, 

|ff£"^^:  ^A^^sel  from  him  in  days  when  he  was  kind  to  every- 

3/id  ^^^  j/i  iviiom  he  dealt,  sent  this  little  spar  out  of  the 

bo^y  ^^ith  their  love  to  good  Mrs.  Sedley ;  and  with  respect 

avi^^  piano,  as  it  had  been  Amelia's,  and  as  she  might  miss 

f^    d  ^^t  one  now,  and  as  Captain  AVilliam  Dobbin  could 

't  ^^ote  pl^y  upon  it  than  he  could  dance  on  the  tight-rope, 

>%  probable  that  he  did  not  purchase  the  instrument  for  his 

o\vn  use. 

In  a  word,  it  arrived  that  evening  at  a  wonderful  small 
cottage  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Fulham  Road — one  of 
those  streets  which  have  the  finest  romantic  names — (this 
was  called  St.  Adelaide  Villas,  Anna-Maria  Road,  West), 
where  the  houses  look  like  baby-houses ;  where  the  people, 
looking  out  of  the  first-floor  windows,  must  infallibly,  as  you 
think,  sit  with  their  feet  in  the  parlours ;  where  the  shrubs  in 
the  little  gardens  in  front  bloom  with  a  perennial  display  of 
little  children's  pinafores,  little  red  socks,  caps,  etc.  (poly- 
andrm  />oJygynia) ;  whence  you  hear  the  sound  of  jingling 
spinets  and  ivomen  singing  ;  where  \\\.\\e  ^tler  pots  hang  oo 
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the  railing  aunnijig  themselves ;  whither  of  evenings  you  see 
City  clerks  padding  wearily :  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Clapp,  the 
clerk  of  Mr.  Sedley,  had  hiis  domicile,  and  in  this  asylum  the 
50od  old  gentleman  hid  his  head  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
when  the  crash  came. 

Jos  Sedley  had  acted  as  a  man  of  his  disposition  would, 
when  the  ann<>uncement  of  the  family  misfortune  reached 
bim.  He  did  not  come  to  London,  but  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  to  draw  upon  his  agents  for  whatever  money  was 
wanted,,  so  that  his  kind  broken-spirited  old  parents  had  no 
present  poverty  to  fear.  This  done,  Jos  went  on  at  the 
boarding-house  at  Cheltenham  pretty  much  as  before.  He 
drove  his  curricle,  he  drank  his  claret,  he  played  his  rubber, 
he  told  his  Indian  stories,  and  the  Irish  widow  consoled  and 
flattered  him  as  usual.  His  present  of  money,  needful  as  it 
was,  made  little  impression  on  his  parents ;  and  I  have  heard 
Amelia  say,  that  the  first  day  on  which  she  saw  her  father  lift 
up  his  head  after  the  failure,  was  on  the  receipt  of  the  packet 
of  forks  and  spoons  with  the  young  stockbrokers'  love,  over 
which  he  burst  out  crying  like  a! child,  being  greatly  more 
affected  than  even  his  wife,  to  whom  the  present  was  ad- 
dressed. Edward  Dale,  the  junior  of  the.  house,  who  pur- 
chased the  spoons  for  the  firm,,  was,  in  fact,  very  sweet 
upon  Amelia,  and  oifered  for  her  in  spite  of  all.  He  married 
Miss  Louisa  Cutts  (daughter  of  Higham  &  Cutts,  the  emi- 
nent corn-factors)  with  a  handsome  fortune  in  1820 ;  and  is 
now  living  in  splendour,  and  with  a  numerous  family,  at  his 
elegant  villa,  Muswell  Hill.  But  we  must  not  let  the  recol- 
lections of  this  good  fellow  cause  us  to  diverge  from  the 
principal  history. 

I  hope  the  reader  has. much  too  good  an  opinion  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Crawley  to  suppose  that  they  ever  would 
have  dreamed  of  paying  a  visit  to. so.  remote  a  district  as 
Bloomsbury,  if  they  thought  the  femily  whom  they  proposed 
to  honour  with  a  visit  were  not  merely  out  of  fashion,  but  out 
of  money,  and  could  be  serviceable  to  them  in  no  possible 
ooianner.  Rebecca  was  entirely  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
comfortable  old  house  where  she  i  had  met  mVJcL  wo  'srosfi^. 
iundne9fii^  jsuasacked  by  brokers  auid  baig^exs,  ^xv^  *>^s^  oj»s5^ 
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family  treasures  given  up  to  public  desecration  and  plunder. 
A  month  after  her  flight,  she  had  bethought  her .  of  Amelia ; 
and  Rawdon,  with  a  horse-laugh,  had  expressed  a  perfect 
willingness  to  see  young  George  Osborne  again.  "  He's  a 
very  agreeable  acquaintance,  Beck,"  the  wag  added.  "Td 
like  to  sell  him  another  horse.  Beck.  I'd  like  to  play  a  few 
more  games  at  billiards  with  him.  He'd  be  what  I  call  useful 
just  now,  Mrs.  C. — ha,  ha!"  by  which  sort  of  speech  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Rawdon  Crawley  had  a  deliberate  desire  to 
cheat  Mr.  Osborne  at  play,  but  only  wished  to  take  that  fair 
advantage  of  him  which  almost  every  sporting  gentleman  in 
Vanity  Fair  considers  to  be  his  due  from  his  neighbour. 

The  old  aunt  was  long  in  "  coming  to."  A  month  had 
elapsed  Rawdon  was  denied  the  door  by  Mr.  Bowls ;  his 
servants  could  not  get  a  lodgment  in  the  house  at  Park 
Lane ;  his  letters  were  sent  back  unopened.  Miss  Crawley 
never  stirred  out — she  was  unwell— -and  Mrs.  Bute  remained 
still  and  never  left  her.  Crawley  and  his  wife  both  of  them 
augured  evil  from  the  continued  presence  of  Mrs.  Bute. 

"  Gad,  I  begin  to  perceive  now  why  she  was  always  bring- 
ing us  together  at  Queen's  Crawley,"  Rawdon  said. 

"  What  an  artful  little  woman ! "  ejaculated  Rebecca. 

"  Well,  /  don't  regret  it,  if  you  don't,"  the  Captain  cried, 
still  in  an  amorous  rapture  with  his  wife,  who  rewarded  him 
with  a  kiss  by  way  of  reply,  and  was  indeed  not  a  little 
gratified  by  the  generous  confidence  of  her  husband. 

"  If  he  had  but  a  little  more  brains,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self, '*I  might  make  something  of  him."  But  she  never  let 
him  perceive  the  opinion  she  had  of  him;  listened  with 
indefatigable  complacency  to  his  stories  of  the  stable  and 
the  mv  ss ;  laughed  at  all  his  jokes ;  felt  the  greatest  interest 
in  Jack  Spatterdash,  whose  cab-horse  had  come  down,  and 
Bob  Martingale,  who  had  been  taken  up  in  a  gambling- 
house,  and  Tom  Cinqbars,  who  was  going  to  ride  the  steeple- 
chase. When  he  came  home  she  was  alert  and  happy ;  when 
he  went  out  she  pressed  him  to  go ;  when  he  stayed  at  home 
she  played  and  sang  for  him,  made  him  good  drinks,  super- 
intended his  dinner,  warmed  his  slippers,  and  steeped  his 
soul  in  comfort  The  best  of  women  (I  have  heard  my 
grandmother  say)  are  hypocrites.    We  dotv't  know  how  much 
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they  hide  from  us ;  how  watchful  they  are  when  they  seem 
most  artless  and  confidential ;  how  often  those  frank  smiles, 
which  they  wear  so  easily,  are  traps  to  cajole  or  elude  or 
disarm — I  don't  mean  in  your  mere  coquettes,  but  your 
domestic  models,  and  paragons  of  female  virtue.  Who  has 
not  seen  a  woman  hide  the  dullness  of  a  stupid  husband, 
or  coax  the  fury  of  a  savage  one  ?  We  accept  this  amiable 
slavishness,  and  praise  a  woman  for  it;  we  call  this  pretty 
treachery  truth.  A  good  housewife  is  of  necessity  a  humbug ; 
and  Cornelia's  husband  was  hoodwinked,  as  Potiphar  was — 
only  in  a  different  way. 

By  these  attentions,  that  veteran  rake,  Rawdon  Crawley, 
found  himself  converted  into  a  very  happy  and  submissive 
married  man.  His  former  haunts  knew  him  not.  They 
asked  about  him  once  or  twice  at  his  clubs,  but  did  not  miss 
him  much ;  in  those  booths  of  Vanity  Fair  people  seldom  do 
miss  each  other.  His  secluded  wife  ever  smiHng  and  cheer- 
ful, his  little  comfortable  lodgings,  snug  meals,  and  homely 
evenings,  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  secrecy.  The 
marriage  was  not  yet  declared  to  the  world,  or  published  in 
The  Morning  Post,  All  his  creditors  would  have  come  rush- 
ing on  him  in  a  body,  had  they  known  that  he  was  united  to 
a  woman  without  fortune.  "My  relations  won't  cry  fie  upon 
me,"  Becky  said,  with  rather  a  bitter  laugh;  and  she  was 
quite  contented  to  wait  until  the  old  aunt  should  be  re- 
conciled, before  she  claimed  her  place  in  society.  So  she 
lived  at  Brompton,  and  meanwhile  saw  no  one,  or  only  those 
few  of  her  husband's  male  companions  who  were  admitted 
into  her  littie  dining-room.  These  were  all  charmed  with 
her.  The  little  dinners,  the  laughing  and  chatting,  the  music 
afterwards,  delighted  all  who  participated  in  these  enjoyments. 
Major  Martingale  never  thought  about  asking  to  see  the 
marriage  licence.  Captain  Cinqbars  was  perfectly  enchanted 
with  her  skill  in  msddng  punch.  And  young  Lieutenant 
Spatterdash  (who  was  fond  of  piquet,  and  whom  Crawley 
would  often  invite)  was  evidently  and  quickly  smitten  by  Mrs. 
Crawley.  But  her  own  circumspection  and  modesty  never 
forsook  her  for  a  moment,  and  Crawley's  reputation  as  a  fire- 
eating  and  jealous  warrior  was  a  further  aivd  coiw^V^X.^  ^R&ew:fe 
to  his  little  mfe. 
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There  are  gentlemen '.of  very  good  blood  and  feshion  in 
this  city,  who  never  have  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room ;  so 
that  though  Rawdon  Crawley's  marriage  might  be  talked 
about  in  his  county,  where,  of  course,  Mrs.  Bute  had  spread 
the  news,  in  London  it  was  doubted,  or  not  heeded,  or  not 
talked  about  at  all  He  lived  comfortably,  on  credit  He 
had  a  large  capital  of  debts,  which^  laid  out  judiciously,  will 
carry  a  man  along  for  maily  years,  and  on  which  certain  men 
about  town  contrive  to  live  a  hundred  times  better  than  evexi 
men  with  ready  money  can  do..  Indeed,  who  is  there  that 
walks  London  streets,  but  can  point  out  a  half-dozen  of  men 
riding  by  him  splendidly,  while  he  is  on  foot,  courted  by 
fashion,  bowed  into  their  carriages  by  tradesmen,  denying 
themselves  nothing,  and  living  on  who  knows  what  ?  We 
see  Jack  Thriftless  prancing  in  the  park,  or  darting  in  his 
brougham  down  Pall  Mall ;  we  eat  his  dinners  served  on  his 
miraculous  plate.  "  How  did  diis  begin,"  we  say^  "  or  where 
will  it  end?" — "My  dear  fellow,"  I  heard  Jack  once  say, 
"  I  owe  money  in  every  capital  in  Europe."  The  end  must 
come  some  day,  but  in  the  meantime  Jack  thrives  as  much 
as  ever ;  people  are  glad  enough  to  shake  him  by  the  hand, 
ignore  the  little  dark  stories  that  are  whispered  every  now  and 
then  against  him,  and  pronounce  him  a  good-natured,  jovial, 
reckless  fellow.         :  ' 

Triith  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Rebecca  had  married 
a  gentleman  of  this  order.  Everything  was  plentiful  in  his 
house  but  ready  money,  of  which  their  manage  pretty  early 
felt  the  want ;.  and. reading  the  Gazette  one  day,  and  coming 
upon  the  announcement  of  "  Lieutenant  G.  Osborne  to  be 
Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Smith,  who  exchanges,"  Rawdori 
uttered  that  sentiment  regarding  Amelia's  lover,  which  ended 
in  the  visit  to  Russell  Square, 

When  Rawdon  and  his. wife  wished  to  communicate  with 
Captain  Dobbin  at  the  sale,  and  to  know  particulars  of  the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  Rebecca's  old  acquaintances, 
the  Captain  had  vanished ;  and  such  information  as  they  got 
was  from  a  stray  porter  or  broker  at  the  auction. 

"Look  at  them  with  their  hooked  beaks,"  Becky  said, 
getting  into  the  bu^y,  her  picture  under  her  arm,  in  great 
S'/ee,      ''  They're  like  vultures  after  a  baXlW 
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"  Don't  know.  Never  was  in  action,  iny  diear.  Ask  Martin- 
gale ;  he  was  in  Spain,.  aide-de*camp  to  General  Blazes." 

"  He  was  a  very  kind  old  man,  Mr.  Sedley,"  Rebecca  said  j 
^*  I'm  really  sorry  he's  gone  wrong." 

"  Oh,  stockbrokers— bankrupts — used  to  it,  you  know," 
Rawdon  replied,  cutting  a  fly  off  the  horse's  ear. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  afforded  some  of  the  plate,  Raw- 
don," the  wife  continued  sentimentally.  "  Five-and-twenty 
guineas  was  monstrously  dear  for  that  little  piano.  We  chose 
it  at  Broadwood's  for  Amelia,  when  she  came  from  school. 
ft  only  cost  five-and-thirty  then," 

"  Whatdyecallem — *  Osborne,'  will  cry  off  now,  I  suppose, 
since  the  family  is  smashed.  How  ait  up  your  pretty  little 
friend  will  be ;  hey,  Becky  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  she'll  recover  it,"  Becky  said,  with  a  smile — 
and  they  drove  on  and  talked  about  something  else. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

WHO   PLAYED  ON  THE  PIANO  CAPTAIN 
DOBBIN   BOUGHT. 

Our  surprised  story  now  finds  itself  for  a  moment  among 
very  famous  events  and  personages,  and  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  history.  When  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  Corsican  upstart,  were  flying  froih  Provence,  where  they 
had  perched  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  Elba,  and  from  steeple 
to  steeple  until  they  reached  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Imperial  birds  had  any  eye  for  a  httle 
comer  of  the  parish  of  Bloomsbmy,  London,  which  you 
might  have  thought  so  quiet,  that  even  the  whirring  and 
flapping  of  those  mighty  wings  would  pass  unobserved  there  ? 
"Napoleon  has  landed  at  Cannes."  Such  news  might 
create  a  panic  at  Vienna,  and  cause  Russia  to  drop  his  cards, 
and  take  Prussia  into  a  comer,  and  Talleyrand  and  Metter- 
nich  to  wag  their  heads  together,  while  Prince  HatckxNbexsi.^ 
and  even  the  present  Marquii  of  Lorvdoivde.trjv^^'^^.'^'*-''^'^^^ 
but  haw  was  this  inteJligence  to  affect  a  70\Mv^\a.^^"'«^^'^^'^ 
Square,  before  whose  docnr  the  watchmarv  saxv%\>cva'tvC3K»^^  ' 
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she  was  asleep;  who,  if  she  strolled  in  the  square,  was  guarded 
there  by  the  railings  and  the  beadle ;  who,  if  she  walked  ever 
so  short  a  distance  to  buy  a  ribbon  in  Southampton  Row, 
was  followed  by  black  Sambo  with  an  enormous  cane ;  who 
was  always  cared  for,  dressed,  put  to  bed,  and  watched  over 
by  ever  so  many  guardian  angels,  with  and  without  wages? 
Bon  DieUjl  say,  is  it  not  hard  that  the  fateful  rush  of  the 
great  Imperial  struggle  can't  take  place  without  affecting  a 
poor  little  harmless  girl  of  eighteen,  who  is  occupied  in  billing 
and  cooing,  or  working  muslin  collars  in  Russell  Square? 
You,  too,  kindly,  homely  flower! — is  the  great  roaring  war 
tempest  coming  to  sweep  you  down,  here,  although  cowering 
under  the  shelter  of  Holborn  ?  Yes,  Napoleon  is  flinging  his 
last  stake,  and  poor  little  Emmy  Sedley's  happiness  forms, 
somehow,  part  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  father's  fortune  was  swept  down  with 
that  fatal  news.  All  his  speculations  had  of  late  gone  wrong 
with  the  luckless  old  gentleman.  Ventures  had  failed ;  mer- 
chants had  broken ;  funds  had  risen  when  he  calculated  they 
would  fall.  What  need  to  particularize  ?  If  success  is  rare 
and  slow,  everybody  knows  how  quick  and  easy  ruin  is.  Old 
Sedley  had  kept  his  own  sad  counsel  Everything  seemed  to 
go  on  as  usual  in  the  quiet,  opulent  house ;  the  good-natured 
mistress  pursuing,  quite  unsuspiciously,  her  bustling  idleness 
and  daily  easy  avocations ;  the  daughter  absorbed  still  in  one 
selfish,  tender  thought,  and  quite  regardless  of  all  the  world 
besides,  when  that  final  crash  came,  under  which  the  worthy 
family  fell. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sedley  was  writing  cards  for  a  party  y  the 
Osbornes  had  given  one,  and  she  must  not  be  behindhand. 
John  Sedley,  who  had  come  home  very  latQ  from  the  City, 
sate  silent  at  the  chimney  side,  while  his  wife  was  prattling  to 
him ;  Emmy  had  gone  up  to  her  room  ailing  and  low-spirited 
" She's  not  happy,"  the  mother  went  on.  "George  Osborne 
neglects  her.  I've  no  patience  with  the  airs  of  those  people; 
The  girls  have  not  been  in  the  house  these  three  weeks,  and 
George  has  been  twice  in  town  without  coming,  Edward 
Dale  saw  him  at  the  Opera.  Edward  would  matry  ber,  I'pi 
sure;  and  there's  Captain  Dobbin,  who,  I  think,  would— only 
I  hate  all  army  men.  .  Such  a  dAndy  ^  Geoig^a  .K?ls  become^I 
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With  his  military  airs,  indeed !  We  must  show  some  folks 
:hat  we're  as  good  as  they.  Only  give  Edward  Dale  any 
jncouragement,  and  you'll  see.  We  must  have  a  party, 
Mr.  S.  Why  don't  you  speak,  John  ?  Shall  I  say  Tuesday 
ibrtrtight?  Why  don't  you  answer?  Good  God,  John,  what 
las  happened?" 

John  Sedley  sprang  up  out  of  his  chair  to  meet  his  wife, 
who  ran  .to  him.  He  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  with  a 
lasty  voice,  "  We're  ruined,  Mary.  We've  got  the  world  to 
begin  over  again,  dear.  It's  best  that  you  should  know  all, 
md  at  once.''  As  he  spoke,  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
ilmost  fell.  He  thought  the  news  would  have  overpowered 
[lis  wife — his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  never  said  a  hard  word. 
But  it  was  he  that  was  the  most  moved,  sudden  as  the  shock 
was  to  her.  When  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  it  was  the 
wife  that  took  the  office  of  consoler.  -  She  took  his  trembling 
band,  and  kissed  it,  and  put  it  round  her  neck;  she  called 
him  her  John — her  dear  John — her  old  man — her  kind  old 
man ;  she  poured  out  a  hundred  words  of  incoherent  love 
and  tenderness ;  her  faithful  voice  and  simple  caresses 
wrought  this  sad  heart  up  to  an  inexpressible  delight  and 
anguish,  and  cheered  and  solaced  his  overburdened  souL 

Only  once  in  the  course  of  the  long  night  as  they  sate 
together,  and  poor  Sedley  opened  his  pent-up  soul,  and  told 
the  story  of  his  losses  and  embarrassments — the  treason  of 
some  of  his  oldest  friends,  the  manly  kindness  of  some,  from 
whom  he  never  could  have  expected  it — in  a  general  con- 
fession— only  once  did  the  faithful  wife  give  way  to  emotion. 

"My  God,,  my  God,  it  will  break  Emmy's  heart!"  she 
said. 

The  father  had  forgotten  the  poor  girl.  She  was  lying, 
awake  and  unhappy,  overhead.  In  the  midst  of  friends, 
home,  and  kind  parents,  she  was  alone.  To  how  many 
people  can  any  one  tell  all  ?  Who  will  be  open  where  there 
is  no  sympathy,  or  has  call  to  speak  to  those  who  never  can 
understand?  Ouir  gentle  Amelia  was  thus  solitary.  She  had 
no  confidante,  so  to  speak,  ever  since  she  had  anything  to 
confide.  She  could  not  tell  the  old  mother  her  doubts  axvd 
cares ;  the  would-be  sisters  seemed  every  da"^  tcvot^  ^\x»xss|^ 
to  her.    And  she  had  misgivings  and  ieats  -wYacVv  ^^  $i»x^^ 

c  h 
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not  acknowledge  to  herself,  though  she  was  always  secretly 
brooding  over  them.  =  ;  '        ' 

Her  heart  tried  to  persist  in  as^rting  that  George  Osborne 
was  worthy  ancj  faithful  to  her,  though  she  knew  otherwise. 
Ho>v  many  ^  thing  had  she  said,  and  got  no  echo  frobi  hita 
How  many  suspicions  of  selfishness  and  indifference  had  She 
to  encounter  and  obstinately  overcopae.  .To  whom  could  the 
poor  little  martyr  tell  these  daily  struggles  and  tortures?  Her 
hero  himself  only  half  understdod  her/  She  did. not  dare  to 
own  that  the  man  she  loved  was  her  inferior ;  or  to  feel  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  away  too  soon.  Given  once,  the 
pure  bashful  maiden' was  too  modest,  too  tender,  too  trtistful, 
too  weak,  too  much  woman  ta  recall  it  We  are  Turks  with 
the  affections,  of  our  women,  and  have  made  them  subscribe 
to  our  doctrine  too.  We  let  thehr  bodies  go  abroad  liberally 
enough,  wkh  smiles  and  ringlets  and  pink  bonnets  to  disguise 
them  instead  of  veils  and  yakmak&  But  their  soufe  must  be 
seen  by  only  one  .man;  arid  they  obey  not  unwillingly,  and 
consent  to  remaiyi  at  home  afe  our  slaves — ministering  to  us 
and  doing  drudgery  for  us,  >       : 

So  imprisoned  and  tortured  w?b  this  gentle  little  heart, 
when^  in  the  month  of  March,  Araio  Domini  1815,  Napoleon 
landed  at  Cannes,  and  Louis  XVIII.  fled,  and  all  Europe 
was  in  alarm,  and  the  funds  feilj  and  old  John  Sedley  was 
ruined. 

Wq  are  not  gping  to-  follow  the  worthy  old  stockbroker 
through  those  last  pauigs  and  agonies  of  ruin  through  which 
he  passed  before,  his ;  commercial  demise  befell.  They 
declared  him  at  the  Stock  Exchange;  he  was  absent  from 
his  house  of  business .;  his  bSlls  were  protested ;  his  act  of 
bankruptcy  formal  The  house  and  fijmitute  of  Russell 
Squaxe  were  seized  and  sold  up,  and  be  and  hiis  family  were 
thrust  away,  as  we  have  seen,-  to  hide  their  heads  where  thej 
might. 

John  Sedley  had  not  the  heart  to  review  the  domestic 

establishment  who  have  appeared  now  and  anon  in  our 

pages,  and  of  whom  he  was  :na^  forced  by  poverty  to  (aJc€ 

]eava     The  wages  of  those  worthy  people  were  diischarged 

W7/A  that  punctuality  which  men  ireqaentVy  ^.Vtfw  who  <»Jt 
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owe  m  gJ?eat  sums — they  were  sorry  to  leave  good  places — 
but  they  did  not  break  their  hearts  at  parting  from  their 
adored .  majster  and  mistress.  Amelia's  maid  was  profuse  in 
condoli^nces,  bvit  went  off  quifce  resigned  to  better  herself  in 
a  gen^eie}^  ciVkajPt0r '  of  the  town.  Black  Sambo,  with  the 
infatuation  cJ  hia  .profession,  determined  on  setting  up  a 
public-hpuse.  flomst  old  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  indeed,  who 
had  s^ffli  the  birth  of  Jos  and  Amelia,  and  the  wooing  of 
John  Stedley  and  his. wife,  was  fear  staying  by  them  without 
wages,  having  amassed  a  considerable  sum  in  their  service ; 
and  she  f^pcpmpanied  the  fallen  people  into  their  new  and 
humble,  place  of  refuge,  where  B(he  tended  them  and  grumbled 
against  them  for  a  while- 

Of  all  Sedley's  ppponentj.in  his  debates  with  his  creditors 
which  now;  epsued,  and  harassed  the  feelings  of  the  humiliated 
old  gentleman  so  severely  that  in  six  weeks  he  oldened  more 
thaa  he  had  done  for  fifteen  years  before,  the  most  deter* 
mined  and  obstinate  seemed  to  be  John  Osborne,  his  old 
friend  and  nei^bour — ^John  Oabome,  whom  he  had  set  up 
in  life—who. was  under  a  hundred  obligations  to  him — ^and 
whos^  son  was  to  marry  Sedley^s  daughter.  Any  one  of 
these  circupastances  would  account  for  the  bitterness  of 
OsbcMcne's  Q{^>psition. 

Wfien  one  inan  has  been  under  very  remarkable  obliga- 
tions to.  another,  \^th.  whom  he  subsequently  quarrels,  a 
comniQn  sense  of-  decency,  a&  it  were,  makes  of  the  former 
a  much  severer  enemy  than  a  mere  etmnger  would  be.  To 
account  for  your,  own  hard-hearteidness  and  ingratitude  in 
such  a  case,  you  are  bound  to ;  prove  the  other  party's  crime. 
It  is  not  that  you  are  selfish,  brqtal,  and  angry  at  the  failure 
of  a  speculation — no,  no — it  is  that  your  partner  has  led  you 
into  it  by  the  basest  treachery  and  with  the  most  sinister 
motives.  From  a  mere  sense  of  consistency,  a  persecutor 
is  boqnd  to  show  that. the  fallen  man  is  a  villain-^^therwise 
he,  ^he  persecutor,  is  a  wretch  himself. 

And  as  a. general  rule,  whiph-Jaiajr  make  all  creditors  who 
are  inclined  to  be  severe  pretty  comfortable  in  their  minds, 
no  men   embainrassed   ar^   altogether  honest,   very  llkaV^, 
They  conqeal  something;  they  eicaggeraXe  c\i«cac«&  ^^  ^poft^^ 
luck;  hid^  Away  the  real  state  of  afiiair$  \  aa.^  \)waX.  xJcCyc^^  ^ss 
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fiouiishing  when  they  are  hopeless;  keep  a  smiling  face  (a 
dreary  smile  it  is)  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — are  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  for  delay  or  of  any  money,  so  as  to 
stave  off  the  inevitable  ruin  a  few  days  longer.  "  Down  with 
such  dishonesty,"  says  the  creditor  in  triumph,  and  reviles 
his  sinking  enemy.  "  You  fool,  why  do  you  catch  at  a 
straw  ?  "  calm  good  sense  sajrs  to  the  man  that  is  drowning. 
"You  villain,  why  do  you  shrink  from  plunging  into  the 
irretrievable  Gazette?"  says  prosperity  to  the  poor  devil 
battling  in  that  black  gulf!  Who  has  not  remarked  the 
readiness  with  which  the  closest  of  friends  and  honestest  of 
men  suspect  and  accuse  each  othefr  of  cheating  when  they 
fall  out  on  money  matters  ?  Everybody  does  it.  E)verybody 
is  right,  I  suppose,  and  the  world  is  a  rogue. 

Then  Osborne  had  the  intolerable  sense  of  former  benefits 
to  goad  and  irritate  him :  these  are  always  a  cause  of  hostility 
aggravated.  Finally^  he  had  to  break  off  the  match  between 
Sedley's  daughter  and  his  son  5  and  as  it  had  gone  very  far 
indeed,  and  as  the  poor  girFs  happiness  and  perhaps  char- 
acter were  compromised,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the 
strongest  reasons  for  the  rupture,  and  for  John  Osborne  to 
prove  John  Sedley  to  be  a  very  bad  character  indeed. 

At  the  meetings  of  creditors,  then,  he  comported  himself 
with  a  savageness  and  scorn  towards  Sedley,  which  almost 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  heart  of  that  ruined  bankrupt 
man.  On  George's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he  put  an 
instant  veto — menacing  the  youth  with  maledictions  if  he 
broke  his  commands,  and  vilipending  the  poor  innocent  girl 
as  the  basest  and  most  artful  of  vixens.  One  of  the  great 
conditions  of  anger  and  hatred  is,  that  you  must  tell  and 
believe  lies  against  the  hated  object,  in  order,  as  we  said,  to 
be  consistent. 

When  the  great  crash  came — the  announcement  of  ruin, 
and  the  departure  from  Russell  Square,  and  the  declaration 
that  all  was  over  between  her  and  George — all  over  between 
her  and  love,  her  and  happiness,  her  and  faith  in  the  world— 
a  brutal  letter  from  John  Osborne  told  her  in  a  few  curt 
lines  that  her  father's  conduct  had  been  of  such  a  nature 
that  all  engagements  between  thfc  families  were  at  an  end — 
wAen  the  final  award  came,  it  did  not  s\iock  Vet  ^o  xaMcfc.  as 
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her  parents,  as  her  mother  rather  expected  (for  John  Sedley 
himself  was  entirely  prostrate  in  the  ruins  of  his  own  affairs 
and  shattered  honour).  Amelia  took  the  news  very  palely 
and  calmly.  It  was  pnly  the  confirmation  of  the  dark 
presages  which  had  long  gone  before.  It  was  the  mere 
reading  <rf  the  sentence  of  the  crime  she  had  long  ago  been 
guilty — the  crime  of  loving  wrongly,  too  violently,  against 
reason.  She  told  no  more  of  her  thoughts  now  than  she 
had  before.  She  seemed  scarcely  more  imhappy  now  when 
convinced  all  hope  was  over,  than  before  when  she  felt  but 
dared  not  confess  that  it  was  gone.  So  she  changed  from 
the  large  house  to  the  small  one  without  any  mark  or  differ- 
ence ;  remained  in  her  little  room  for  the  most  part ;  pined 
silently,  and  died  away  day  by  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  sdl  females  are  so.  My.  dear  Miss  Bullock^  I  do  not 
think  your  heart  would  briaak  in  this  way.  You  are  a  strong- 
minded  young  woman  with  proper  principles.  I  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  mine  would  ;  it  has  suffered,  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  survived.  But  there  are  some  souls  thus 
gently  constituted,  thus  frail,  and  delicate,  and  tender. 

Whenever  old  John  Sedley  thought  of  the  affair  between 
George  and  Amelia^  or  alluded  to  it,  it  was  with  bitterness 
almost  as  great  as  Mr.  Osborne  himself  had  shown.  He 
cursed  Osborne  and  his  family  as  heartless,  wicked,  and 
ungrateful.  No  power  on  earth,  he  swore,  would  induce  him 
to  many  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  such  a  villain ;  and  he 
ordered  Emmy  to  banish  George  from  her  mind,  and  to 
return  all  the  presents  and  letters  which  she  had  ever  had 
from  him. 

She  promised  acquiescence,  and  tried  to  obey.  She  put 
up  the  two  or  three  trinkets ;  and  as  for  the  letters,  she 
drew  them  out  of  the  place  where  she  kept  them,  and  read 
them  over — as  if  she  did  not  know  them  by  heart  already — 
but  she  could  not  part  with  them.  That  effort  was  too  much 
for  her ;  she  placed  them  back  in  her  bosom  again — as  you 
have  seen  a  woman  nurse  a  child  that  is  dead.  Young 
Amelia  felt  that  she  would  die  or  lose  her  senses  outright,  if 
torn  away  from  this  last  consolation.  How  she  used  to  hlNaskv 
and  lighten  up  when  those  letters  came  \  lio^  ^^  \5fi&^  ^si 
trip  uway  with  a  beating  heart,  so   tVvat  sVia  mv^x.  x«»^ 
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unseen !  If  they  were  cold,  yet  how  perversely  this  fond 
little  soul  interpreted  them  into  warmth.  If  they  were  short 
or  selfish,  what  excuses  sh^  fbtmd  for  the  writer ! 

It  waii  over  these  few  worthless  papers  that  she  brooded 
and  brooded.  She  lived  in  her  past  life— ^very  letter  seemed 
to  recall  some  circumstance  of  it  How  well  she  remembered 
them  all !  His  looks  and  tones,  his  dress,  what  he  said  ^u^ 
how^-these  relics  and  remembrances  of  dead  affection  were 
all  that  were  left  her  in  the  world;  And  the  business  of  her 
Hfe,  was — ^to  watch  the  corpse  of  Love. 

To  death  she  looked  with  inexpressible  longing.  Then, 
she  thought,  I  shall  always  be  able  to  follow  him.  I  am  not 
praising  her  conduct^  or  setting  her  up  as  a  model  for  Miss 
Bullock  to  imitate.  Miss  B*  knows  how  to  regulate  her  fieel- 
ings  better  than  this  jJoor  litde  creature.  Miss  B.  would 
never  have  committed  herself  as  that  imprudent  Amelia  had 
done;  pledged  her  love  irretrievably;  confessed  her  heart 
away ;  and  got  back  nothing-^^-only  a  brittle  promise  which 
was  snapt  and  worthless  in  a  moment.  A  long  ^g^ement .  is 
a  partnership  which  one  party  is  firee  to  keep  or  to  break,  but 
which  involves  all  the  t:apital  of  the  other. 

Be  cautious  then,  young  ladies  ;  be  wary  how  you  engage. 
Be  shy  of  loving  fratiJdy ;  never  tell  all  you  feel-^-or  (a  better 
way  still),  feel  very  little.  See  the  consequences  of  being 
prematurely  honest  and  confiding,  and  mistrust  yourselves 
and  everybody.  Get  yourselves  married  as  they  do  in  France, 
where  the  lawyers  are  the  bridesmaids  and  cqnfidsuites.  At 
any  rate,  never  have  ahy  feelihgsVhich  may  make  you  tm- 
comfortable,  or  make  any  promises  which  you  cannot  at  any 
required  moment  cotnmand  and  withdraw.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  on,  4nd  be  respected,  and  have  a  virtuous  character  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

If  Amelia  could  have  heard  the  comments  regarding  her 
which  were  made  in  thfe  circle  fi*om  which  her  father's  ruin 
had  just  driven  her,  she  ^ould  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes 
were,  and  how  entirely  het  fcharacter  was  jeopardized.  Such 
criminal  imprudence  Mrs.  Smith  never  knew  of ;  such  horrid 
familiarities  Mrs.  BroWn  had  always  condemned,  and  the  end 
might  be  a  warning  to  /Wr  daughters.  "Captain  Osborne, 
\f  course,  could  not  marry  abarteipts  dBco^^tsstJ*  >3RaMisiBes 
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Dobbin  said  "  It  was  quite  enough  to  iiave  been  swindled 
by  the  father.  As  for  that  little  Amelia,  her  folly  had  really 
passed  all-i " 

"  AJl  what  ?  "  Captain  Dobbin  roared  out  "  Haven't  they 
been  engaged  ever  since  they  were  children  ?  Wasn't  it  as 
good  «s  a  marriage  ?  Dare  any  soul  oiti  earth  breathe  a  word 
against  the  sweetest,  the  purest,  the  tenderest,  the  most 
angelical  of  young  women  ?  " 

"Ld,  William,  don't  be  so :  highty-tighty  with  us.  We're 
not  men.  We  can^t  fight  you,"  Miss  Jane  said.  "  WeVe 
said  nothing  against  Miss  Sedley ;  but  .that  her  conduct 
throughout  was  /w^/  imprudent^  not  to  call  it  by  any  worse 
name,  and  that  her  parents  axe  people  who  certainly  merit 
their  misfortunes." 

"  Hadn't  you  better,  now  that  Miss  Sedley  is  free,  propose 
for  her  yourself,  WiHiaro  ? "  Miss  Ann  asked  sarcastically. 
"  It  would  be  a  m^ost  eligible  family  cormection.     He  1  he  ! " 

"I  marry  her!"  Dobbin  said,  Wushing  very  much,  and 
talking. quick.  "  If  you  are  so  ready,  young  ladies,  to  chop 
and  change,  do  you  suppose  that  she  is  ?  Laugh  and  sneer 
at  that  angel.  She  can't  hear  it  ;>  and  she's  miserable  and 
unfortunate,  and  deserves  to  be  laughed  at.  Go  on  joking, 
Ann.  You're  the  wit  of  the  family,  and  the  others  like  to 
hear  it." 

"  I  must  tell  you. again  we'!re  not  in  a  barrack,  William,'' 
Miss  Ann  remarked. . . 

"  In  a  bairack,  by  Jove  J  I  wish  anybody  in  a  barrack 
would  say  what  you  do  I "  Cried  out  this.iiproused  British  lion. 
"  I  should  like  to  heajif  a  man  breathe  a  word  against  her,  by 
JupitCT!  But.  men  don't  talk  in  this  way,  Ann;  it's  only 
women,  who  get  together  and  hiss,  and  shriek,  and  cackle. 
There,  get  away — don't  begin  to  cry.  I  only  said  you  were 
a  couple  of  geese/'  Will  Dobbin  said,  perceiving  Miss  Ann's 
pink  eyes  were  beginning  to  moisten  as  usual.  "  Well,  you're 
not  geese,  you're  swatis— -anything  you  like,  only  do,  do  leave 
Miss  Sedley  alone."  : 

Anything  like  William's  infatuation  about  that  silly  little 
flirting,  ogling  thing  was  never  known,  the  mamma  and  »sXkr» 
a^eeq  together  in  thinking;  and  they  Uem\i\e^  \csX^  V«et 
tagagement  being  off  with  Osborne,   slae.  sViovsX^  \ai*^  ""^ 
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immediately  her  other  admirer  and  Captain.  In  which  fore* 
bbdings  these  worthy  young  women  no  doubt  judged  accord* 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  experience ;  or  rather  (for  ias  yet 
they  had  had  no  opportunities  of  marrying  or  of  jilting) 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  It  is  a  mercy,  Mamma,  that  the  regiment  is  ordered 
abroad,"  the  girls  said.  '■  "  TAis  danger,  at  any  rate,  is  spared 
our  brother." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  feet ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  French 
Emperor  comes  in  to  perform  a  part  in  this  domestic  comedy 
of  Vanity  Fair  which  we  are  now  playing,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  enacted  without  the  intervention  of  this 
august  mute  personage.  It  was  he  that  ruined  the  Bourbotis 
and  Mr.  John  Sedley.  It  was  he  whose  arrival  in  his  capital 
called  up  all  France  in  arms  to  defend  him  there,  and  all 
Europe  to  oust  him.  While  the  French  nation  and  army 
were  swearing  fidelity  round  the  eagles  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  four  mighty  European  hosts  were  getting  in  motion  for 
the  great  c/iasse  d  Paigle  ;  and  one  of  these  was  a  British  army, 
of  which  two  heroes  of  ours,  Captain  Dobbin  and  Captain 
Osborne,  formed  a  portion. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  and  landing  was  received 
by  the  gallant  — th  with  a  fiery  delight  and  enthusiasm,  which 
everybody  can  understand  who  knows  that  famous  corps. 
From  the  colonel  to  the  smallest  drummer  in  the  regiment, 
all  were  filled  with  hope  and  ambition  and  patriotic  fury; 
and  thanked  the  French  Emperor  as  for  a  personal  kindness 
in  coming  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Now  was  the  time 
the  — th  had  so  long  panted  for,  to  show  their  comrades  in 
arms  that  they  could  fight  as  well  as  the  Peninsular  veterans, 
and  that  all  the  pluck  and  valour  of  the  — th  had  not  been 
killed  by  the  West  Indies  and  the  yellow  fever.  Stubble  and 
Spooney  looked  to  get  their  companies  without  purchase. 
Before  the  end  of  the  campaign  (which  she  resolved  to  share), 
Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  hoped  to  write  herself  Mrs.  Colonel 
O'Dowd,  C.B.  Our  two  firiends  (Dobbin  and  Osborne)  were 
quite  as  much  excited  as  the  rest ;  and  each  in  his  way — 
Mr.  Dobbin  very  quietly,  Mr.  Osborne  very  loudly  and 
energetically — was  bent  upon  doing  his  duty,  and  gaining  his 
share  of  honour  and  distinction. 
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The  agitation  thrilling  through  the  country  and  army  in 
consequence  of  this  news  was  so  great,  that  private  matters 
were  little  heeded ;  and  hence  probably  George  Osborne, 
just  gazetted  to  his  company,  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
march,  which  must  come  inevitably,  and  panting  for  further 
promotion,  was  not  so  much  affected  by  other  incidents  which 
would  have  interested  him  at  a  more  quiet  period.  He 
was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  cast  down  by  good 
old  Mr.  Sedley*s  •  catastrophe.  He  tried  his  new  uniform, 
which  became  him  very  handsomely,  on  the  day  when  the 
first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  unfortunate  gentieman 
took  place.  His  fether  .told  him  of  the  wicked,  rascally, 
shameful  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  reminded  him  of  what  he 
had  said  about  Amelia,  and  that  their  connection  was  broken 
oflf  for  ever ;  and.  gave  him  that  evening  a  good  sum  of  money 
to  pay  for  Ihe  new  clothes  and  epaulets  in  which  he  looked 
so  well  Money  was  always  useful  to  this  free-handed  young 
fellow,  and  he  took  it  without  many  words.  The  bills  were 
up  in  the  Sedley  house,  where  he  had  passed  so  many,  many 
happy  hours.  He  could  see  them  as  he  walked  from  home 
that  night  (to  the  Old  Slaughters',  where  he  put  up  when  in 
town)  shining  white  in  the  moon.  That  comfortable  home 
was  shut  then,  upon  Amelia  and  her  parents  :  where  had  they 
taken  refuge  ?  The  thought  of  their  ruin  affected  him  not  a 
little.  He  was  very  melancholy  that  night  in  the  coffee-room 
at  the  Slaughters' ;  and  drank  a  good  deal,  as  his  comrades 
remarked  there. 

Dobbin  came  in  presently,  cautioned  him  about  the  drink 
—which  he  only  took,  he  said,  because  he  was  deuced  low ; 
but  when  his  friend  b^an  to  put  to  him  clumsy  inquiries, 
and  asked  him  for  news  in  a  significant  manner,  Osborne 
declined  entering  into  conversation  with  him  ;  avowing, 
however,  that  he  was  devilish  disturbed  and  unhappy. 

Three  .  days  afterwards,  Dobbin  found  Osborne  in  his 
room  at  the  barracks — his  head  on  the  table,  a  number  of 
papers  about,  the  young  Captain  evidently  in  a  state  of  great 
despondency.  "  She — she's  sent  me  back  some  things  I 
gave  her — some  damned  trinkets.  Look  here  I "  TV^et'^^'as* 
a  little  packet  directed  in  the  well-knoym  Yvaivd  X.o  C^xs^^ 
Geoige  Osborne,  and  some  things  \ying  aboxiX. — ^^  t^sv%^  '^ 
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silver  knife  he  had  bought,  as  a  boy,  for  her  at  a  fair ;  a  gold 
chain,  and  a  locket  with  hair  in  it  "  It's  all  over*,"  said  he, 
with  a  groan  of  sickening  remorse.  "  Look,  Will,  you  may 
read  it  if  you  like/'     .     . 

There  was  a  little  letter  of  a  (qw  lines,  to  which  he  pointed, 
which  said  :— 

"  My  papa  has  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents, 
which  you  made  in  happier  days  to  me ;  and  - 1  am  to  write 
to  you  for  the  last  time.  I  think,  I  know  you  feel  as  much 
as  I  do  the  blow  which  has  come  upon  us.  It  is  I  that 
absolve  you  from  an  engagement  which  is  impossible  in  our 
present  misery.  I  am  sure  you  had  no  shape  in  it,  or  in  the 
cruel  suspicions  of  Mr.  Osborne,  which  are  the  hardest  of 
all  our  griefs  to  bear.  Farewell  Farewell.  I  pmy  God  to 
strengthen  me  to  bear  this  and  other  calamities,  and  to  bless 
you  always.  A. 

"  I  shall  often  play  upon  the  piano-— your  piano.  It  was 
like  you  to  send  it." 

Dobbin  was  very  soft-hearted.  The  sight  of  women  and 
children  in  pain  always  used  to  melt  him.  The  idea  of 
Amelia  broken-hearted  and  lonely  tore  that  good-natuied 
soul  with  anguish.  And  he  broke  out  into  an  emodoti, 
which  anybody  who  likes  may  consider  unmanly.  He  swoie 
that  Amelia  was  an  angel,  to  which  Osborne  said  aye  with,  all 
his  heart  He,  too,  had  been  reviewing  the  history  of  their 
lives — and  had  seen  her  from  her  childhood  to  her  present 
age,  so  sweet,  so  innocent,  so  charmingly  simple,  and  art- 
lessly fond  and  tender* 

What  a  pang  it  was  to  lose  all  that — to  have  had  it  and 
not  prized  it !  A  thousand  homely  scenes  and  recollections 
crowded  on  him — in  which  he  always  saw  her  good  and 
beautiful  And  for  himself,  he  blushed  with  remorse  and 
shame,  as  the  remembrance  of  his  own  selfishness  an4 
jJ7dJ£ference  c<Mitrasted  with  tiiat  perfect  purity.  For  a  whik^ 
^/ory,  war,  everything  was  forgotten^  and  the  pair  of  triendt 
^s^d  about  her  only.  ^ 

'^  ^here  are  they  ?"  Osborne  asked,  aftet  a  \an%  \s^  w 
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a  long  pause, — ^and,  ih  trath,  tidth  no  little  shame  at  thinking 
that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  follow  her.  "Where  are 
they  ?    There's  no  address  to  the  note*^' 

Dobbin  knew.  He  had  not  merely  sent  the  piiano,  btit 
had:  written  a  note  to  MiTS.  8edley,  and  asked  permission  to 
come  and  see  her.  And  he  had  seen  her,  and  Amelia  too, 
yesterday,  before  he  came  down  to  Chatham ;  and>  what  is 
more,  he  had  broughtfthat  farewell  letter  ktid  p&cket  which 
had  so  moVed  hira. 

The  good-natured  fellow  had  found  Mrfe.  Sedlefy  only  too 
wUling  to  receive  him^  and  greatly  agitated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  piano^  whidh,  as  she  conjectured,  m^sf  havfe  come  from 
George,  and  was  a  signal  of  amity  oft  his  part.  Captain 
Dobbin  did  not  correct  this  enror  of  the  worthy  lady,  but 
listened  to  all  her  story  of  complaints  and  misfortunes  with 
great  sympathy — condoled  with  her  losses  and  privations, 
and  agreed  in  reprehending  the  ctUel  conduct  of  Mr.  Os- 
borne towards  his.  first  benefactor.  When  she  had  eased 
her  overflowing  bosom  somewhat,  and  poured  forth  many  of 
her  sorrows,  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  actually  to  see 
Amelia,  who  was  above  in  h€*  room  as  usual,  and  whom  her 
mother  led  trembling  downstairs. 

Her  appearance  was  M  ghastly^  and  her  look  of  de^^air  so 
pathetic,  that  honest  William  Dobbin  was  frightened  as  he 
beheld  it,  and  read  the'  most  ftital  forebodings  in  that  pale 
fixed  face.  After  sitting  in  his  company  a  minute  or  tWo, 
she  put  the  packet  into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Take  this  to 
Captain  Osborne,  if  you  please,  and — and  I  hope  he's  quite 
well — and  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us — and 
we  like  our  new  hoUse  Very  much.  And  I — I  think  I'll  go 
upstairs,  Mamma,  for  Pnj  not ; very  strong."  And  with  this, 
and  a  curtsy  and  a  smile,  the  poor  child  went  her  way. 
The  mother,  as  she  led  her  up,  cast  back  looks  of  anguish 
towards  Dobbin,  llie  gdod  mlow  wanted  no  such  appeal. 
He  loved  her  himself  too  fondly  for  that.  ''  Inexpressible 
grief,  and  pity,  and  terror  pursued  hitft,  and  he  came  away  as 
if  he  was  a  criminal  after  seeing  h^. 

When  Osborne  heard  that  his  friend  had  fourvd  V\Kt^\sfe 
made  hot  and  anxitftis  inquiries  tegatdm^  \^^  V^^^ft  0«^^^ 
How  was  she?     How  did  she  look?    N^\va\.  «v5!L  i5«sfc  ^^^i* 
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His  comrade  took  his  hand,  and  looked  him  in  the 
face. 

"  George,  she's  dying,"  William.  Dobbin  said,  arid  could 
speak  no  more. 

There  was  a  buxoni  Irish  servant-girl,  who  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  little  house  where  the  Sedley  family  had 
found  refuge ;  and  this  girl  had  in  vain,  on  many  previous 
days,  striven  to  give  Amelia  aid  or  consolation.  Emmy  was 
much  too  sad  to  answer,  or  even  to  be  aware  of  the  attempts 
the  other  was  making  in  her  favour. 

Four  hours  after  the  talk  between  Dobbin  and  Osborne, 
this  servant-maid  came  into.  Amelia's  room,  where  she  sat  as 
usual,  brooding  silently  over  her  letters — ^her  litde  treasures. 
The  girl,  smiling,  and  looking  arch  and  happy,  made  many 
trials  to  attract  poor  Emmy's  attention,  who,  however,  took 
no  heed  of  her. 

"  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I'm  coming,"  Emmy  said,  not  looking  round. 

"  There's  a  message,"  the  maid  went  on.  "  There's  some^ 
thing — somebody — sure,  here's  a  new  letter  for  you — don't 
be  reading  them  old  ones  any  more."  And  she  gave  her  a 
letter,  which  Emmy  took,  and  read. 

"  i  must  see  you,"  the  letter  said.  "  Dearest  Emmy — 
dearest  love — dearest  wife,  come  to  rn6." 

George  and  her  mother  were  outside,  waiting  until  she 
had  read  the  letter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MISS  CRAWLEY  AT  NURSE. 

We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Firkin,  the  lady's-maid,  as  soon  afi 
any  event  of  importance  to  the  Crawley  family  came  to  her 
knowledge,  felt  bound  to  communicate  it  to  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley,  at  the  Rectory ;  and  have  before  mentioned  hovi 
particularly  kind  and  attentive  that  good-natured  lady  was 
to  Miss  Crawley's  confidential  servant.  She  had  been  a 
gracious  friend  to  Miss  Brigg$,  the  companion,  also ;  an<3 
/23d  secured  the  Jatter's  good-wifi  by  at  twrovb^  q£  tlioa^ 
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attentions  and  promises  which  cost  so  little  in  the  making, 
and  are  yet  so  valuable  and  agreeable  to  the  recipient. 
Indeed,  every  good  economist  and  manager  of  a  household 
must  know  how  cheap  and  yet  how  amiable  these  professions 
are,  and  what  a  flavour  they  give  to  the  most  homely  dish  in 
life.  Who  was  the  blundering  idiot  who  said  that  "fine 
words  butter  no  parsnips  "  ?  Half  the  parsnips  in  society  are 
served  and  rendered  palatable  with  no  other  sauce.  As  the 
immortal  Alexis  Soyer  can  make  more  delicious  soup  for  a 
halfpenny  than  an  ignorant  cook  can  concoct  with  pounds  of 
vegetables  and  meat,  so  a  skilful  artist  will  make  a  few  simple 
and  pleasing  phrases  go  further  than  ever  so  much  substan- 
tial benefit-stock  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  bungler.  Nay,  we 
know  that  substantial  benefits  often  sicken  some  stomachs ; 
whereas,  most  will  digest  any  amount  of  fine  words,  and  be 
always  eager  for  more  of  the  same  food.  Mrs.  Bute  had  told 
Briggs  and  Firkin  so  often  of  the  depth  of  her  affection  for 
them,  and  what  she  would  do  if  she  had '  Miss  Crawley's 
fortime  for  friends  so  excellent  and  attached,  that  the  ladies 
in  question  had  the  deepest  r^ard  for  her,  and  felt  as  much 
gratitude  and  confidence  as  if  Mrs.  Bute  had  loaded  them 
with  the  most  expensive  favours. 

Rawdon  Crawley,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  selfish  heavy 
dragoon  as  he  was,  never  took  the  least  trouble  to  conciliate 
his  aunt's  aides-de-camp — showed  his  contempt  for  the  pair 
with  entire  frankness — made  Firkin  pull  off  his  boots  on  one 
occasion,  sent  her  out  in  the  rain  on  ignominious  messages, 
and  if  he  gave  her  a  guinea,  flung  it  to  her  as  if  it  were  a 
box  on  the  ear.  As  his  aunt,  too,  made  a  butt  of  Briggs,  the 
Captain  followed  the  example,  and  levelled  his  jokes  at  her — 
jokes  about  as  delicate  as  a  kick  from  his  charger.  Whereas, 
Mrs.  Bute  consulted  her  in  matters  of  taste  or  difficulty, 
admired  her  poetry,  and  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness  and 
politeness  showed  her  appreciation  of  Briggs;  and  if  she 
made  Firkin  a  twopence-halfpenny  present,  accompanied  it 
with  so  many  compliments  that  the  twopence-halfpenny  was 
transmuted  into  gold  in  the  heart  of  the  gcat^Cvsi  ^^\ss% 
maid,  who,  besides,  was  looking  forwfiLtda  c\\]AX.e  coxv\.«eXfi.^^^ 
to  some  prodigious  henefii  which  must  hap^exv  X.o  Vsi  oxv  vw 
day  when  Mrs,  Bute  came  into  her  foxXune. 
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The  different  conduct  of  these  two  people  is  pcrinted  ort 
respectfully  to  the  attention  of  persons  commencing  the 
WQidd  Praise  ev^srybody,  I  say  to  such;  never  be  squeam- 
ish, but  sp^ak  out  your  conipUment  both  point-blank  in  a 
man'a  face,  and  behind  his  back,  when  ydai  know  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  of  his  bearing  it  again.  Never  lose  a 
chance  of  sayinjg  a  kind  word  As  CoUingwood  never  saw 
a  vacant  place  in  his  estate  but  he  took  an  acorn  out  of  his 
pocket  and  popped  it  in;  so  deal  with  your  compliments 
through  life.  An  acorn  costs  nothing,  but  it  may  sprout 
into  a  prodigious  bit  of  timber. 

In  a  word,  during  Rawdon  Crawley's  prosperity,  he  was 
only  obeyed  with  aulky  acquiescence;  when  his  disgrace 
came,  there  was  nobody  to  hdp  or  pity  him.  Whereas, 
when  Mr3.  Bute  took  thexx)mmand  at  Miss  Crawley's  house; 
the.  garrison  there  weife  charmed  to  act  under  such  a  leader, 
expecting  all  sorts  of  promotion  from  her  promises,  her 
generosity,  and  her  kind  words.      : 

That  he  would  consider  himself  beaten,  after  one  defeat, 
md  make  no  attempt  to  regain  the  position  he  had  lost,  ^rs. 
Bute  Cmwlfcy  never  allow^  herself  to  suppose.  She  knew 
Rebecca  to  be  too  clever,  and  spirited,  and  despenBate  a 
wom^n  to  submit  without  a  struggle;  and  felt  that  she  must 
prepare  for  that  combat,  and  be  incessantly  watchful  against 
assault,  or  mine,  or  surprise.' 

tn  the  tfirst  place,  though  she  held  the  town,  was  she  sure 
of  the  principai  inhabitant!?/ -  Would  Miss  Crawley  haself 
hold  out ;  and  had  shenoit  a.seeiet  longing  to  welcome  back 
the  pusited  advensary?  The  old  lady  liked  Rawdon,  suxi 
Rebecca,  who  amuseld  her.  Mrs.  Bute  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  the  fact  that-  none!  of  her  party  could  so  con- 
tribute ,to  the  pleasures:  of  the  tbwnrbred  lady.  "  My  girls' 
singii^  after  that  little  odious  governess's,  I  know,  is  un» 
bearable,"  the  leewdid  Rector's  wUie  owned  to  herself.  *>  She 
always  u^ed  to  go  to  sleep  wheri  Martha  and  Louisa  pldyed 
their  duets*  Jim's  stiff  ooliqge  manners,  and  poor  dea:r 
Bute's  talk  about  his  dogs  .and  horses,  always  annoyed  her. 
If  I  t<x)k  her  to  the  Rectetry^^;  she  would  grow  angry  with  us 
sJl  ^d  .fly,  I  know  fkie  iwinild.;  and  tnight  fall  into  ^tal 
horrid  .Rawdon's  clutches  again j  and.  b^  xke  wJdm  oC  thil 
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little  viper  of  a  Sharp.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  she 
is  exceedingly  unwell,  and  cannot  move  for  some  weeks,  at 
any  rate;  durii^  which  we  must  think  of  some  plan  to 
protect  her  from  the  arts  of  those  unprincipled  people" 

In  the  very  best  of  moments^  if  anybody  told  Miss  Crawley 
that: she  was^  or  looked  iU,  the  trembling  old  lady  sent 
off  for  her  doctor ;  and  I  daresay  she  was  very  unwell  after 
the  stidden  family  event,  which  might  serve  to  shake  stronger 
nerves  than  hers.  .  At  least,  Mrs.  Bute  thought  it  was  her 
duty  to  inform  the  physician,  and  the  apothecary,  and  the 
dame  de  (»mpctgnkj  and  the  domestics,  that  Miss  Crawley 
was  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  that  they  were  to  act  accord- 
ingly. She  had  the  street  laid  kneedeep  with  straw,  and 
the  knocker  put  by  with  Mr.  Bowk's  plata  She  insisted  that 
the  doctor  should  call  twice  a  day ;  and  deluged  her  patient 
with  draughts  every  two  hours.  When  anybody  entered  the 
room,  she  uttered  a  skshshsk  so  sibilant  and  ominous  that  it 
frightened  the  poor  old  lady  in  her.  bed,  from  which  she 
ccmld  not  look  without  seeing  Mrs.  Bute^s  beady  eyes  eagerly 
fixed  on  her,  as  the  latter  sate  steadfast  in  the  arm-chair 
by  the  bedside.  They  seemed  to  lighten  in  the  dark  (for  she 
kept  the  curtains  closed)  as  she  moved  about  the  room  on 
velvet  paws  like  a  cat  There  Miss  Crawley  lay  for  days — 
ever  so  many  days — Mrs.  Bute  reading  books  of  devotion  to 
her :  for  nights^  long  nights^  during  which  she  had  to  hear 
the  watchman  sing^  thenight^ight  sputter;  visited  at  mid- 
night, the  last  things  by  the  stealthy  apothecary ;  and  then 
left  to  look  at  Mrs.  Bute's  twinkling  eyes,  or  the  flicks  of 
ydlow  that  the  rushli^t  threw  on  the  dreary  darkened  ceil- 
ing. Hygeia  hetself  would  have  fallen  sick  under  such  a 
r^men^  and  how  much  more  this  poor  old  nervous  victim  ? 
It  has  been  said  that  when  she  was  in  health  and  good 
spirits,  this  venerable  inhabitant  of 'Vanity  Fair  had  as  free 
notions  about  religion  and  morads  as  Monmeiur  de  Voltaire 
himself  could  desire ;  but  when  illness  overtook  her,  it  was 
a^ravated  by  the  most  dreadful  terrors .  of  death,  and  an 
utter  cowardice  took  possession  of  the  prostrate  old  sinner. 

Sick-bed  homilies  and  pious  reflections  are,. to  be  sure^  out 
of  place  in  mere  story-books,  and  we  are  tiol  ^o\rv^  V?i\Bt  '^^ 
&shkiD  of  same  ooveiists  of  the  present  As^i)  to  cal^O«.  ^^oft 
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public  into  a  sermon,  when  it  is  only  a  comedy  that  tl 
reader  pays  his  money  to  witness.  But,  without  preachir 
the  truth  may  surely  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bustle,  ai 
triumph,  and  laughter,  and  gaiety  which  Vanity  Fair  exhibi 
in  public,  do  not  always  pursue  the  performer  into  priva 
life,  and  that  the  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits  and  dism 
repentances  sometimes  overcome  him.  Recollection  of  tl 
best  ordained  banquets  will  scarcely  cheer  sick  epicuK 
Reminiscences  of  the  most  becoming  dresses  and  brillia 
ball-triumphs  will  go  very  little  way  to  console  faded  beauti( 
Perhaps  statesmen,  at  a  particular  period  of  existence,  a 
not  much  gratified  at  thinking  over  the  most  triumpha 
divisions;  and  the  success  or  the  pleasure  of  yesterd 
becomes  of  very  small  account  when  a  certain  (albeit  u 
certain)  morrow  is  in  view,  about  which  all  of  us  must  son 
day  or  other  be  speculating.  O  brother  wearers  of  motle; 
are  there  not  moments  when  one  grows  sick  of  grinning  ai 
tumbling,  and  the  jingling  of  cap  and  bells?  This,  de 
friends  and  companions,  is  my  amiable  object — to  walk  wi 
you  through,  the  Fair,  to  examine  the  shops  and  the  shoi 
there ;  and  that  we  should  all  come  home  after  the  flare,  ai 
the  noise,  and  the  gaiety,  and  be  perfectly  miserable 
private. 

"  If  that  poor  man  of  mine  had  a  head  on  his  shoulden 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  thox^ht  to  herselfi  '^'how  useful  he  mig 
be,  under  present  circumstances,  to  this  unhappy  old  lad; 
He  might  make  her  repent  of  her  shocking  free-thinkii 
ways;  he  might  urge  her  to  do  her  duty,  and  cast  off  th 
odious  reprobate  who  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  famil; 
and  he  might  induce  her  to  do  justice  to  my  dear  girls  ai 
the  two  boys,  who  require  and  deserve,  I  am  sure,  eve 
assistance  which  their  relatives  can  give  them." 

Andy  as  the  hatred  of  vice  is  always  a  progress  toward 
virtue,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  endeavoured  to  instil  into  h 
sister-in-law  a  proper  abhorrence  for  all  Rawdon  Crawle) 
manifold  sins ;  of  which  his  uncle's  wife  brought  fbrwai 
such  a  catalogue  as  indeed  would  have  served  to  conden 
a  whole  regiment  of  young  crfficers.  If  a  man  has  cbmmitt( 
wrong  in  life,  I  don't  know,  any  iiiota\\^  xoox^  anxious 
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point  his  errors  out  to  the  world  than  his  own  relations ;  so 
Mrs.  Bute  showed  a  perfect  family  interest  and  knowledge  of 
Rawdon's  history.  She  had  all  the  particulars  of  that  ugly 
quarrel  with  Captain  Marker,  in  which  Rawdon,  wrong  from 
the  beginning,  ended  in  shooting  the  Captain.  She  knew 
how  the  unhappy  Lord  Dovedale,  whose  mamma  had  taken 
a  house  at  Oxiford  so  that  he  might  be  educated  there,  and 
who  had  never  touched  a  card  in  his  life  till  he  came  to 
London,  was  perverted  by  Rawdon  at  the  Cocoa-Tree,  made 
helplessly  tipsy  by  this  abominable  seducer  and  perverter  of 
youth,  and  fleeced  of  four  thousand  pounds.  She  described 
with  the  most  vivid  minuteness  the  agonies  of  the  country 
families  whom  he  had  ruined — the  sons  whom  he  had 
plunged  into  dishonour  and  poverty — the  daughters  whom 
he  had  inveigled  into  perdition.  She  knew  the  poor  trades- 
men who  were  bankrupt  by  his  extravagance — the  mean 
shifts  and  rogueries  with  which  he  had  ministered  to  it — 
the  astounding  falsehoods  by  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
the  most  generous  of  aunts,  and  the  ingratitude  and  ridicule 
by  which  he  had  repaid  her  sacrifices.  She  imparted  these 
stories  gradually  to  Miss  Crawley;  gave  her  the  whole 
benefit  of  them;  felt  it  to  be  her  bounden  duty  as  a 
Christian  woman  and  mother  of  a  family  to  do  so;  had 
not  the  smallest  remorse  or  compunction  for  the  victim 
whom  her  tongue  was  immolating ;  nay,  very  likely  thought 
her  act  was  quite  meritorious,  and  plumed  herself  upon  her 
resolute  manner  of  performing  it.  Yes,  if  a  man's  character 
is  to  be  abused,  say  what  you  will,  there's  nobody  like  a 
relation  to  do  the  business.  And  one  is  boimd  to  own, 
regarding  this  unfortunate  wretch  of  a  Rawdon  Crawley, 
that  the  mere  truth  was  enough  to  condemn  him,  and  that 
all  inventions  of  scandal  were  quite  superfluous  pains  on 
his  friends'  parts. 

Rebecca,  too,  being  now  a  relative,  came  in  for  the  fullest 
share  of  Mrs.  Bute's  kind  inquiries.  This  indefatigable  pur^ 
suer  of  truth  (having  given  strict  orders  that  the  door  was 
to  be  denied  to  all  emissaries  or  letters  from  Rawdon),  took 
Miss  Crawley's  carriage,  and  drove  to  her  old  friend  Mis?. 
Pinkerton,  at  Minerva  House,  Chiswick  M.8\\,  \.o  \<\\QrccL  ^^ 
announced  the  dreadful  intelligence  oi  Ca^Xs^xv  ^"aw^^^^ 
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seduction  by  Miss  Sharp,  and  from  whom  she  got  sundry 
strange  particulars  regaidirig  the  ex-governess's  birth .  arid 
early  history.  The  friend  oT'  the  Lexicographer .  had  plenty 
of  information  to  give.  Miss  Jemima  was  made  to  fetch  the 
drawing-master's  receipts  and  letters.  This  one  was  from  a 
spunging-house ;  that  entreated  an  advance;  another  was 
full  of  gratitude  for  Rebecca's  ireception  by  the  ladies  of 
Chiswick;  and  the  last  document  from  the  unlucky  artist's 
pen  was  that  in  which,  from  his  dying  bed,  he  recommended 
his  orphan  child  to  Miss  Binkerton's  protection.  There  were 
juvenile  letters  and- petitions  from  Rebecca,  too,  in  the  col- 
lection, imploring  aid  for'  her  father,  or  declaring  her  own 
gratitude.  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  ar^  no  better  satires 
than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear  friend's  of  ten 
years  back— your  dear  friend  whom  yoU  hate  now.  Look 
at  a  file  of  your  sister's  !  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you 
quarrelled  about  the  twenty-pound  legacy!  Get  down  the 
round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son  who  has  half  broken  your 
heart  with  selfish  undiitifiilness  since ;  or  a  parcel  of  your 
own,  breathing  endless  ardour  and  love  eternal,  which  were 
sent  back  by  your  mistress  ^hen  she  married  the  Nabob — 
your  mistress  for  whom  you  now  care  no  more  than  for 
Queen  Elizabeth.'  '  Vows,  love,  promises,  confidences,  grati- 
tude, how  queerly  they  read  after  a  while  !  There  ought  to 
be  a  law  in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction  of  every 
written  document  '(except  receipted  tradesmeri's  bills)  after 
a  certain  brief  and  proper  interval.  Those  quacks  and 
misanthropes  who  advertise  indelible  Japan  ink  should  be 
made  to  perish  along  with  their  wicked  discoveries.  The 
best  ink  for  Vanity  Fair  use  would  be  one  that  faded  utterly 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the  paper  clean  and  blank,  so 
that  you  might  write  on  it  to  somebody  else. 

From  Miss  Pinkerton's  the  indefatigable  Mrs.  Bute  followed 
the  track  of  Sharp  and  his  daughter  back  to  the  lodgihgs  in 
Greek  Street,  which  the  defunct  painteir  had  occupied ;  and 
where  portraits  of  the  landlady  in  white  satin,  and  of  the 
husband  in  briass  buttons,  done  by  Sharp  in  lieu  of  a  quarter's 
rent,  still  decorated  the  pariour  walls.  Mrs.  Stokes  was  % 
communicative  person,  and  quickly  told  all  she  knewabcut 
Mn   Sharp:   how  dissolute  ahd  poot  Vve  \V3&^  how  good' 
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natured  and  amusing ;  fhovr'  he  was  always^  hunted  by  bailiffs 
and  diins ;  how,  to  die  landlady's  horror,  though  she  never 
could  afcade  the  woman,  he  did  not  'marry  his  wife:  till  a  short 
time  before  heir  death ;  and  what  a  queer  little  wild  vixen  his 
daughter  was ;  how  she  kept  them  all  laughing  with  her  fun 
and  mimicry ;  how  she  used  to  fetch  tiie' gin. from  the  pmblic- 
house,  iind  was  known  in  all  the  studios  in  the  quarter!  in 
brief,  Mrs.  Bute  got  such  ia  .fnill  account  of  her  new  niece's 
parentage,  education,  and  behaviour  as  would  scarcely  have 
pleased  Rebecca,  had  the  latter  known  that  such  inquiries 
were  being. made  conceming^ -her.  J 

Of  all  these  industrious  researches  Miss  Crawley  had  the 
full  bend&t;  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  the  idaughter  of  an 
opera-girl.  She  had  danced  herself.  She  had=  been  a  model 
to  the  painters.  She  was  brdUght  up  .as  became  het  mother's 
daughter.  She  drank  gin  with  her  father,  etc:,  etc.  It  was 
a  lost  woman  who  was  mairied  to  a  lost  man ;  and  the  moral 
to  be  inferred  from  Mrs.  Bute's  tale  was,  that  the  knavery  of 
the  pair  was  irremediable^  and  that  ho  properly-conducted 
person  should  ever  police  them  again. 

These  werethe  materials  which  prudent  Mr&  Bute  gathered 
together  m  Park  'Lane — the  provisions  and  ammunition,  as  it 
VGte,  with  which  she  fortified  the  house  against  the  siege 
which  she  knew  that  Rawdon  and  his  wife  would  lay  to  Miss 
Crawley.  ' 

But  if  a  .feult  may  bb  fouiid  with  .her  arrangfements,  it  is 
this,  that  she  was  too  eager;  she  managed  rather  tCo  well; 
undoubtedly   she   made   Miss   Crawley   more   ill   than  was 
necessary;  and  tiiough . the/ old  invalid  succumbed  to  her 
authority,  it  was  so  harassing  and  severp  that   the  victim 
WDtdd  .te  inclined  to  escape  at  the  very,  first  chance  which 
fell  in /her  way.     Managing  women,  the  ornaments  of  their 
sex-r— women  who  order  everything  for  evterybody,  and  know 
so  much  better  thaii  any  person  concerned  what  is  good  for 
tbeir.neighbours— don't  sometimes  speculate  upon  the  possi- 
WKty  of  a  domestic  revolt,  or  upon  other  extte\»e.  c^otC^^- 
quefices  resulting  from  their,  overstrained  av^\!tvor^Jc^«► 
^^HTbas,  f^r  instance,  Mre.  Bute,  wit\v  tVve  be^t  \xv\.eTv\:v2Jo&  ^ 
^'^t  in  the  world,  and  wearing  hewe\t  to  dea\\\  «^  ^^ 
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by  foregoing  sleep,  dinner,  fresh  air,  for  the  sake  of  hei 
invalid  sister-in-law,  carried  her  conviction  of  the  old  lady's 
illness  so  far  that  she  almost  managed  her  into  her  coffia 
She  pointed  out  her  sacrifices  and  their  results  one  day  tc 
the  constant  apothecary,  Mr.  Clump. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Clump,"  she  said,  "  no  efforts  ol 
mine  have  been  wanting  to  restore  our  dear  invalid,  whom 
the  ingratitude  of  her  nephew  has  laid  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
/never  shrink  from  personal  discomfort;  /  never  refuse  tc 
sacrifice  myself." . 

"  Your  devotion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  admirable,"  Mr. 
Clump  says,  with  a  low  bow ;  "  but " 

"  I  have  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  since  my  arrival ;  I  give 
up  sleep,  health,  every  comfort,  to  my  sense  of  duty.  When 
my  poor  James  was  in  the  small-pox,  did  I  allow  any  hireling 
to  nurse  him  ?    No." 

"  You  did  what  became  an  excellent  mother,  niy  deai 
Madam — the  best  of  mothers ;  but ^" 

"As  the  mother  of  a  family  and  the  wife  of  an  English 
clergyman,  I  humbly  trust  that  my  principles  are  good,"  Mrs. 
Bute  said,  with  a  happy  solemnity  of  conviction ;  "  and,  as 
long  as  Nature  supports  me,  never,  never,  Mr.  Clump,  will  I 
desert  the  post  of  duty.  Others  may  bring  that  grey  head 
with  sorrow  to  the  bed  of  sickness  "  (here  Mrs.  Bute,  waving 
her  hand,  pointed  to  one  of  old  Miss  Crawley's  cofFee-col- 
oured  fronts,  which  was  perched  on  a  stand  in  the  dressing- 
room),  "  but  /  will  never  quit  it  Ahj  Mr.  Clump !  I  fear,  I 
know,  that  that  couch  needs  spiritual  as  well  as  medical 
consolation." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  dear  Madam,'' — here 
the  resolute  Clump  once  more  interposed  with  a  bland  air,— 
"  what  I  was  going  to  observe  when  you  gave  utterance  to 
sentiriients  which  do  you  so  much  honour,  was  that  I  think 
you  alarm  youtself  needlessly  about  our  kind  friend,  and 
sacrifice  your  own  health  too  prodigally  in  her  favour." 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  duty,  or  for  any  member 
of  my  husband's  family,"  Mrs.  Bute  interposed. 

"  Yes,  Madam,  if  need  were ;  but  we  don't  want  Mrs.  Bute 

Crawley  to  be  a,  martyr,"  Clump  said  gallantly.    "  Dr.  Squills 

and  myself  have  both  consideied  Mass  Cwn^s'  case  witb 
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2very  anxiety  and  care,  as  you  may  suppose.    We  see  her 
.ow-spirited  and  nervous ;  family  events  have  agitated  her." 

"Her  nephew  will  come  to  perdition,"  Mrs.  Crawley  cried. 

"  Have  agitated  her :  and  you  arrived  like  a  guardian  angel, 
my  dear  Madam,  a  positive  guardian  angel,  I  assure  you,  to 
soothe  her  under  the  pressure  of  calamity.  But  Dr.  Squills 
ind  I  were  thinking  that  oiir  amiable  friend  is  not  in  such  a 
state  as  renders  confinement  to  her  bed  necessary.  She  is 
depressed,  but  this  confinement  perhaps  adds  to  her  depres- 
sion. She  should  have  change,  fresh  air,  gaiety ;  the  most 
delightful  remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia,"  Mr.  Clump  said, 
grinning  and  showing  his  handsome  teeth.  "  Persuade  her 
to  rise,  dear  Madam ;  drag  her  from  her  couch  and  her  low 
spirits ;  insist  upon  her  taking  little  drives.  They  will  restore 
the  roses,  too,  to  your  cheeks,  if  I  may  so  speak  to  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley." 

"The  sight  of  her  horrid  nephew  casually  in  the  Park, 
where  I  am  told  the  wretch  drives  with  the  brazen  partner  of 
his  crimes,"  Mrs.  Bute  said  (letting  the  cat  of  selfishness  out 
of  the  bag  of  secrecy),  "  would  cause  her  such  a  shock  that 
i¥e  should  have  to  bring  her  back  to  bed  again.  She  must 
not  go  out,  Mr.  Clump.  She  shall  not  go  out  as  long  as  I 
remain  to  watch  over  her.  And  as  for  my  health,  what 
matters  it  ?  I  give  it  cheerfully,  sir.  I  sacrifice  it  at  the 
altar  of  my  duty." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Madam,"  Mr.  Clump  now  said  bluntly, 
"  I  won't  answer  for  her  life  if  she  remains  locked  up  in  that 
dark  room.  She  is  so  nervous  that  we  may  lose  her  any  day ; 
and  if  you  wish  Captain  Crawley  to  be  her  heir,  I  warn  you 
frankly,  Madam,  that  you  are  doing  your  very  best  to  serve 
him." 

"  Gracious  mercy  1  is  her  life  in  danger?"  Mrs.  Bute  cried. 
"  Why,  why,  Mr.  Clump,  did  you  not  inform  me  sooner  ?  " 

The  night  before,  Mr.  Clump  and  Dr.  Squills  had  had  a 
consultation  (over  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  house  of  Sir  Lapin 
Warren,  whose  lady  was  about  to  present  him  with  a  thirteenth 
blessing)  regarding  Miss  Crawley  and  her  case. 

"What  a  little  harpy  that  woman  from  Hampshire  is^ 
Clump,"  Squills  remarked,  "  that  has  seized  u^oxv  OA  'Y^ 
Crawley,     Devilish  good  Madeira." 
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"  What  k  fool  Rawdon  Crawley  has  been/  Clump  repliec 
"  to  go  and  ftiatry  a  governesi^ !  There  was  something  aboi 
the  girl  too." 

"  Green  eyes,  fair  skin,  pretty  figure,  famous  frontal  develop 
ment,"  Squills  remarked.  "There  is  something  about  her 
and  Crawley  was  a  fool.  Squills*" 

«  A  d '  fool^^alWays  was,"  the  apothecary  replied. 

"Of  course*  the  old  girl  will  fling  him  over,"  said  th 
physician ;  and  after  a  pause  added,  "  Shell  cut  up  well, 
suppose." 

"  Cut  up,"  says  Clump  with  a  grin ;  ^*  I  wouldn't  have  he 
cut  up  for  two  hundred  a  year." 

"That  Hampshire  woman  wfll  kill  her  in  two  monthj 
Clumps  my  boy,  if  she  stops  about-  her,"  Dr.  Squills  saic 
"Old  woman;  full  feeder;  nervous  subject;  palpitation  c 
the  heart ;  pressure  on  the  brain ;  apoplexy ;  off  she  goej 
Get  her  up,  Clump;  get  her  out ;  or  I  wouldn't  give  man 
weeks'  purchase  for  your  two  hundred  a  year."  And  it  wa 
acting  upon  this  hint  that  the  worthy  apothecary  spoke  wit 
so  much  candour  to  Mrs,  Bute  Crawley. 

Having  the  old  lady  under  her  hand,  in  bed,  with  nobod 
near,  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  more  than  one  assault  upon  hei 
to  induce  her  to  alter  her  will.  Biit  Miss  Crawley's  usm 
terrors  regarding  death  increased  greatly  when  such  distrn 
propositions  were  made  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Bute  saw  that  sh 
must  get  her  patient  into  cheerful  spirits  and  health  befor 
she  could  hope  to  attain  the  pious  object  which  she  had  i 
view.  Whither  to  take  her  was  the  next  puzzle.  The  onl 
place  where  she  is  not  likely  to  meet  those  odious  Rawdon 
is  at  church,  and  that  won't  amuse  her,  Mrs.  Bute  justly  fell 
"  We  must  go  and  visit  our  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,"  sh 
then  thought.  "  I  hear' they  are  the  most  picturesque  in  th 
world ; "  and  so  she  had  a  sudden  interest  for  Hartipstedd  an- 
Homsey,  and  found  that  Dulwich  had  great  charms  for  hei 
and  getting  her  victim  into  her  carriage,  drove  her  to  thos 
rustic  spots,  beguiling  the  little  journeys  with  conversation 
about  Rawdon  and  his  wife,  and  telling  every  story  to  the  ol 
lady  which  could  add  to  her  indignation  against  this  pair  c 
reprobates, 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Bute  pulled  the  sItvyv^  uimecessarily  tight 
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for  though  she  worked  up  Miss  Crawley  to  a  proper  dislike 
of  her  disobedient  nephew,  the  invalid  had  a  great  hatred 
and  secret  terror  of  her  victimizer,  an^  panted  to  escape  from 
her.  After  a  brief  space,  she  rebelled  against  Highgate  and 
Homsey  utterly.  She  would  go  into  the  Park.  Mrs.  Bute 
knew  they  would  meet  the  abominable  Rawdon  there,  and 
she  was  right  One  day  in  the  ring,  Rawdon's  stanhope 
came  in  sight ;  Rebecca  was  seated  by  him.  In  the  enemy's 
equipage  Miss  Crawley  occupied  her  usual  place,  with  Mrs. 
Bute  on  her  left,  the  poodle  and  Miss  Briggs  on  the  back 
seat.  It  was  a  nervous  moment,  and  Rebecca's  heart  beat 
quick  as  she  recognized  the  carriage ;  and  as  the  two  vehicles 
crossed  each  other  in  a  line,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looked  towards  the  spinster  with  a  face  of  agonized  attach- 
ment and  devotion.  Rawdon  himself  trembled,  and  his  face 
grew  purple  behind  his  dyed  mustachios.  Only  old  Briggs 
was  moved  in  the  other  carriage,  and  cast  her  great  eyes 
nervously  towards  her  old  friends.  Miss  Crawley's  bonnet 
was  resolutely  turned  towards  the  Serpentine.  Mrs.  Bute 
happened  to  be  in  ecstasies  with  the  poodle,  and  was  calling 
him  a  little  darling,  and  a  sweet  little  zoggy,  and  a  pretty  pet. 
The  carriages  moved  on,  each  in  his  line. 

"  Done,  by  Jove  1 "  Rawdon  said  16  his  wife. 

"  Try  once  more,  Rawdon,"  Rebecca  answered.  "  Could 
not  you  lock  your  wheels  into  theirs,  dearest?" 

Rawdon  had  not  the  heart  for  that  manoeuvre.  When  the 
carriages  met  agdn,  he  stood  up  in  his  stanhope ;  he  raised 
his  hand  ready  to  doff  his  hat ;  he  looked  with  all  his  eyes. 
But  this  time  Miss  Crawley's  face  was  not  turned  away ;  she 
and  Mrs.  Bute  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  cut  their 
nephew  pitilessly.  He  sank  back  in  his  seat  with  an  oath, 
and,  striking  out  of  the  ring,  daished  away  desperately  home- 
wards. 

It  was  a  gallant  and  decided  triumph  for  Mrs.  Bute.  But 
she  felt  the  danger  of  many  such  meetings,  as  she  saw  the 
evident  nervousness  of  Miss  Crawley ;  and  she  determined 
that  it  was  most  necessary  for  her  dear  friend's  \\e,^kVs.  Nksats. 
they  should  leave  town  for  a  whiVe,  ar\d  t^^qtcmov^ts.^^^ 
Brighton  very  strongly. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH   CAPTAIN   DOBBIN  ACTS  AS   THE 
MESSENGER  OF   HYMEN. 

Without  knowing  how,  Captain  William  Dobbin  found  him- 
self the  great  promoter,  arranger,  and  manager  of  the  match 
between  George  Osborne  and  Amelia.  But  for  him  it  never 
would  have  taken  place.  He  could  not  but  confess  as  much 
to  himself,  and  smiled  rather  bitterly  as  he  thought  that  he 
of  all  men  in  the  world  should  be  the  person  upon  whom 
the  care  of  this  marriage  had  fallen.  But  though  indeed  the 
conducting  of  this  negotiation  was  about  as  painful  a. task  as 
could  be  set  to  him,  yet  when  he  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
Captain  Dobbin  was  accustomed  to  go  through  it  without 
many  words  or  much  hesitation ;  and,  having  made  up  his 
mind  completely  that  if  Miss  Sedley  was  balked  of  hei 
husband  she  would  die  of  the  disappointment,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  use  all  his  best  endeavours  to  keep  her  alive, 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  minute  particulars  of  the  intervieii 
between  George  and  Amelia,  when  the  former  was  broughl 
back  to  the  feet  (or  should  we  venture  to  say  the  arms  ?)  ol 
his  young  mistress  by  the  intervention  of  his  friend,  honesl 
William.  A  much  harder  heart  than  George's  would  have 
melted  at  the  sight  of  that  sweet  face  so  sadly  ravished  b) 
grief  and  despair,  and  at  the  simple,  tender  accents  in  which 
she  told  her  little  broken-hearted  story ;  but  as  she  did  nd 
faint  when  her  mother,  trembling,  brought  Osborne  to  her. 
and  as  she  only  gave  relief  to  her  overcharged  grief  by  laying 
her  head  on  her  lover's  shoulders  and  there  weeping  for  s 
while  the  most  tender,  copious,  and  refreshing  tears — olc 
Mrs.  Sedley,  too  greatly  relieved,  thought  it  was  best  to  leave 
the  young  persons  to  themselves,  and  so  quitted  Emmy  crying 
over  George's  hand,  and  kissing  it  humbly,  as  if  he  were  hei 
supreme  chief  and  master,  and  as  if  she  were  quite  a  guilt) 
and  unworthy  person  needing  every  favour  and  grace  froff 
him. 

This  prostration  and  sweet  unrepining  obedience  exquisitelj 

touched  and  flattered  George  Osborne.      He  saw  a  slaw 

before  him  in  that  simple,  yielding,  faithful  creature,  and  hi 
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soul  within  him  thrilled  secretly  somehow  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  power.  He  would  be  generous-minded,  Sultan  as  he 
was,  and  raise  up  this  kneeling  Esther  and  make  a  queen  of 
her.  Besides,  her  sadness  and  beauty  touched  him  as  much 
as  her  submission ;  and  so  he  cheered  her,  and  raised  her  upi 
and  forgave  her,  so  to  speak.  All  her  hopes  and  feelings, 
which  were  dying  and  withering,  this  her  sun  having  been 
removed  from  her,  bloomed  again  and  at  once,  its  light  being 
restored.  You  would  scarcely  have  recognized  the  beaming 
little  face  upon  Amelia's  pillow  that  night  as  the  one  that 
was  laid  there  the  night  before,  so  wan,  so  lifeless,  so  careless 
of  all  round  about.  The  honest  Irish  maid-servant,  delighted 
with  the  change,  asked  leave  to  kiss  the  face  that  had  grown 
all  of  a  sudden  so  rosy.  Amelia  put  her  arms  round  the 
girl's  neck,  and  kissed  her  with  all  her  heart,  like  a  child. 
She  was  little  more.  She  had  that  night  a  sweet,  refreshing 
sleep,  like  one ;  and  what  a  spring  of  inexpressible  happiness 
as  she  woke  in  the  morning  sunshine ! 

"  He  will  be  here  again  to-day,"  Amelia  thought.  "  He  is 
the  greatest  and  best  of  men."  And  the  fact  is,  that  Geoi^e 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  generousest  creatures  alive,  and 
that  he  was  making  a  tremendous  sacrifice  in  marrying  this 
young  creature. 

While  she  and  Osborne  were  having  their  delightful  tete-oi,- 
lite  above  stairs,  old  Mrs.  Sedley  and  Captain  Dobbin  were 
conversing  below  upon  the  state  of  the  affairs,  and  the 
chances  and  future  arrangements  of  the  young  people.  Mrs. 
Sedley  having  brought  the  two  lovers  together,  and  left  them 
embracing  each  other  with  all  their  might,  like  a  true  woman, 
was  of  opinion  that  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  Mr. 
Sedley  to  consent  to  the  match  between  his  daughter  and 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  so  shamefully,  wickedly,  and 
monstrously  treated  him.  And  she  told  a  long  story  about 
happier  days  and  their  earlier  splendours,  when  Osborne 
lived  in  a  very  humble  way  in  the  New  Road,  and  his  wife 
was  ioo  glad  to  receive  some  of  Jos's  little  baby  things,  with 
which  Mrs.  Sedley  accommodated  her  at  the  birth  of  orve  q»^ 
Osbonle's  own  children.  The  fiendisVi  itv^aXlvX.'vsAfc  o^  ^^ax 
man,  she  was  sure,  had  broken  Mi.  S.'s  VveaiX.',  ^xA  ^sVs^^ 
marriage,  he  would  never,  never,  never,  neotr  coT\s»ew\^ 
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"  They  must  run  away  together,  Ma'am,"  Dobbin  said, 
laughing,  "and  follow  the  example  of  Captain  Rawdon 
Crawley  and  Miss  Emmy's  friend,  the  little  governess/'  Was 
it  possible  ?  Well,  she  never  I  Mrs.  Sedley  was  all  excite- 
ment about  this  news.  She  wished  that  Blenkinsop  were 
here  to  hear  it :  Blenkinsop  always  mistrusted  that  Miss 
Sharp. — ^What  an  escape  Jos  had  had  !  and  she  described  the 
already  well-known  loverpassages  between  Rebecca  and  the 
Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Sedley's  wrath .  which  Dobbin 
feared,  so  much  as  that  of  the  other  parent  concerned,  and 
he  owned  that  he  had  a  very  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  black-browed  old  tyrant  of  a 
Russia  merchant  in  Russell  Square,  He  has  forbidden  the 
match  peremptorily,  Dobbin  thought.  He  knew  what  a 
savage,  determined  man  Osborne  was,  and  how  he  stuck ..t^ 
his  word.  "  The  only  chance  Geoige  has  of  reconcilement," 
argued  his  friend,  "  is  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  coming 
campaign.  If  he  dies,  they  both  go  tc^ether.  If  he  fails  in 
distinction — what  then?.  He  has  some  money  from  his 
mother,  I  have  heard' — enough  to  purchase  his  majority ;  or 
he  must  sell  out  and  go  and  dig  in  Canada,  or  rough  it  in 
a  cottage  in  the  country."  With  such  a  partner,  Dobbin 
thought  he  would  not  mind  Siberia;  and,  strange  to  -say, 
this  absurd  and  utterly  imprudent  yoling  fellow  never  for  a 
moment  considered  that  the  want  of  means  tO'  keep  a  nice 
carnage  and  horses,  and,  of  an  .income  which  should  enable 
its  possessors  to  entertain  their  friends  genteelly^  ought  to 
operate  as  bars  to  the  union  of  George  and  Miss  Sedley, 

It  was  these  weighty  considerations  which  made  him 
think,  too,  that  the  marriage  should,  take  place  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Was  he  anxious  himself,  I  wonder,  to  have  it 
over? — as  people,  when  death  hag  occurred,  like  to  press 
forward  the  funeral,  or  when  a  parting  is-  resolved  upon, 
hasten  it.  It  is  certain  that  Mr*  Dobbin,  having  taken 
the  matter  in  hand,  was  most  extraordinarily  eager  in  the 
conduct  of  it.  He  urged  on  George  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action;  he  showed  the  chances  of  reconciliation 
with  his  father  which  a  favourable  mention  of  his  name  in 
t/je  Gazette  must  bring  about,     1^  xvfcedvfere,  he  would  go 
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hhnself.  and  blrare  both  the  fathers  in  the  business.  At  all 
events,  he  besought  George  to  go  through  with  it  before  the 
orders  came,  which  everybody  expectied,  for  the  departure  of 
theregioient  from  England  on  foreign  service. 

Bent  J  upon  these  liymeneal  projects^  and  with  the  applause 
and  consent  of=Mrs.  Sedley,  who  did  not. care  to  break  thie 
matter  pescsondly  ta  her  husband^  Mr.  Dobbin  went  to  seek 
John  Sedley  at  his  house  of  call  vin  the  City,  the  Tapioca 
Coffee-Hbuse,  where;  since  his  own  offices  were  shut  up,  ^"nd 
fate  had  overtaken  him,  the. poor// broken-down  old  gentle- 
man- nsed  to  betake  himself  daily,  and  write  letters  and 
receive  themy  and  tie  them  up  'into  mysterious  bundles, 
several  of  which  hie  carried  in  the  flaps  of  his  coat  I  don't 
know  anything  more  disriial.  than  that  business  and  bustle 
and  mystery  of  a  riiined  man  ;  thosciietiters  irom  the  wealthy 
which  he  shbwis  you ;  those  worn  greasy  Jdocuments,  promising 
support  and  offering  condolence;  .whicTi  he  places  wistfully 
beibr«  you,  and  on  which-  he  builds .  his  Jiopes  of  restoration 
and  future  fortune.  My  'bdoved  reader  has  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  been  waylaid  by  many  such  a  luck- 
less companion.  He  takes  you  into  the  corner ;  he  has  his 
bundle  of  papers  out  of  his  gaping  !vCoalt-pocket,  and  the 
tape  off,  and  the  string  in  his  mouth,  atnd  the  favourite  letters 
selected  and  laid  before  you:  and  who  does  not  know  the 
sad,  eager,  half-crazy  look  which  he  fixes  on  you  with  his 
hopeless  eyes  ? 

Changed  Into  a  man  cif  this  sort,  Dobbin  found  the  once 
florid,  jovid,  and  prosperous  John  Sedley.  His  coat,  that 
used  to'  be  so  glossy  and  trim,  was  white  at  the  seams,  and 
the  buttons  showed  the  coppier.  Hi^  face  had  fallen  in,  and 
was  unshorn ;  his  frill  and  neckcloth  hung  limp  under  his 
bagging  waistcoat-  When  he  used  to  treat  the  boys  in  old 
days  at  a  coffee-house,  he  would  shout  and  laugh  louder  than 
anybody  there,  and  have  all  the  ivaitets  skipping  rovmd  him  : 
it  was  quite  painful  to  see  how.  humble  and  civil  he  was  to 
John  of  the  Tapioca,  a  bleaiveyed  old  attendant  in  dingy 
stockings  and  cracked  pumps,  whose  biisiness  it  Waste  sers^ 
glasses  of  wafers,  and  bumpers  of  ink  m  pewVex,  ^xv^  ^v:.^^  ^^ 
paper  to  theA^uentersof  this  dreary. house  o^  e.Tv\.e.x\2csxv^^;«^^^ 
•Aen?  nothing  else  seepned  to  be  consumed.     K^  ^^^"^  "^  ^^^csjbs^ 
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Dobbin,  whom  he  had  tipped  repeatedly  in  his  youth,  and 
who  had  been  the  old  gentleman's  butt  on  a  thousand  occa- 
sions, old  Sedley  gave  his  hand  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating, 
humble  manner  how,  and  called  him  "Sir."  A  feeling  of 
shame  and  remorse  took  possession  of  Williiim  Dobbin  as 
the  broken  old  man  so  received  and  addressed  him,  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  somehow  guilty  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  brought  Sedley  so  low. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Captain  Dobbin,  sir,"  says  he, 
after  a  skulking  look  or  two  at  his  visitor  (whose  lanky  figure 
and  military  appearance  caused  some  excitement  likewise  to 
twinkle  in  the  blear  eyes  of  the  waiter  in  the  cracked  dancing- 
pumps,  and  awakened  the  old  lady  in  black  who  dozed 
among  the  mouldy  old  coffee-cups  in  the  bar).  "  How  is  the 
worthy  alderman,  and  my  lady,  your  excellent  mother,  sir  ? " 
He  looked  round  at  the  waiter  as  he  said  "My  lady,"  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Hark  ye,  John,  I  have  friends  still,  and  persons  of 
rank  and  reputation,  too."  "Are  you  come  to  do  anything 
in  my  way,  sir  ?  My  young  friends  Dale  &  Spiggot  do  all  my 
business  for  me  now,  until  my  new  offices  are  ready ;  for  I'm 
only  here  temporarily,  you  know,  Captain.  What  can  we  do 
for  you,  sir  ?     Will  you  like  to  take  anything  ?  " 

Dobbin,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  stuttering,  pro- 
tested that  he  was  not  in  the  least  hungry  or  thirsty ;  that  he 
had  no  business  to  transact ;  that  he  only  came  to  ask  if  Mr. 
Sedley  was  well,  and  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend ;  and, 
he  added,  with  a  desperate  perversion  of  truth,  "  My  mother 
is  very  well — that  ife,  she's  been  very  unwell,  and  is  only 
waiting  for  the  first  fine  day  to  go  out  and  call  upon  Mrs. 
Sedley.  How  is  Mrs.  Sedley,  sir  ?  I  hope  she's  quite  weU." 
And  here  he  paused,  reflecting  on  his  own  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy; for  the  day  was  as  fine  and  the  sunshine  as  bright 
as  it  ever  is  in  Coffin  Court,  where  the  Tapioca  Coffee-House 
is  situated ;  and  Mr.  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen 
Mrs.  Sedley  himself  only  an  hour  before,  having  driven 
Osborne  down  to  Fulham  in  his  gig,  and  left  him  there  ikte- 
a-tite  with  Miss  Amelia. 

"  My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship^"  Sedley 
replied^  pulling  out  his  papers.  "  I've  a  very  kind  letter  hfxt 
'xfjn  your  father,  sir,  and  beg  my  lespeclM  compUments  to 
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hiim.  Lady  D.  will  find  us  in  rather  a  smaller  house  than 
we  were  accustomed  to  receive  our  friends  in ;  but  it's  snug, 
and  the  change  of  air  does  good  to  my  daughter,  who  was 
suffering  in-  town  rather — ^you  remember  little  Emmy,  sir  ? — 
yes,  suffering  a  good  deal."  The  old  gentleman's  eyes  were 
wandering  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  thinking  of  something 
else,  as  he  sate  thrumming  on  his  papers  and  fumbling  at  the 
worn  red  tape. 

"  You're  a  military  man,"  he  went  on :  "I  ask  you,  Bill 
Dobbins,  could  any  man  ever  have  speculated  upon  the 
return  of  that  Corsican  scoundrel  from  Elba  ?  When  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  here  last  year,  and  we  gave  'em  that 
dinner  in  the  City,  sir,  and  we  saw  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  the  fireworks,  and  the  Chinese  bridge  in  St.  James's 
Park,  could  any  sensible  man  suppose  that  peace  wasn't 
really  concluded,  after  we'd  actually  sung  Te  Deum  for  it, 
sir?  I  ask  you,  William,  could  I  suppose  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  a  damned  traitor — a  traitor,  and  nothing 
more  ?  I  don't  mince  words: — a  double-faced  infernal  traitor 
and  schemer,  who  meant  to  have  his  son-in-law  back  all 
along.  And  I  say  that  the  escape  of  Boney  from  Elba  was  a 
damned  imposition  and  plot,  sir,  in  which  half  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  concerned,  to  bring  the  funds  down,  and  to 
niin  this  country.  That's  why  jf'm  here,  William.  That's 
why  my  name's  in  the  Gazette.  Why,  sir  ? — because  I  trusted 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regent.  Look  here. 
Look  at  my  papers.  Look  what  the  funds  were  on  the  ist 
of  March — what  the  French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for  the 
account.  And  what  they're  at  now.  There  was  collusion, 
sir,  or  that  villain  never  would  have  escaped.  Where  was  the 
English  Commissioner  who  allowed  him  to  get  away  ?  He 
ought  to  be  shot,  sir — brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  shot, 
by  Jove." 

"  We're  going  to  hunt  Boney  out,  sir;"  Dobbin  said,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  old  man,  the  veins  of  whose  fore- 
head began  to  swell,  and  who  sate  drumming  his  papers  with 
his  clenched  fist.  "We  are  going  to  hunt  him  out,  sir;  the 
Duke's  in  Belgium  already,  and  we  expect  marching  orders 
every  day." 

"  Give  him  no  quarter  I .  Bring  back  ftie  VvXlLair^^'^^J^^'*  ^'^^^ 
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Shoot  the  coward  down,  sir !  **  Sedley  roared,      "  I'd  enlist 

myself,  by -;  biit  I'm  a  broken  old  man — ruined  by  that 

damned  scoundrel,  and  by  a-  parcel  of  swindling  thieves  in 
this  country  whom  I  made,  sir,  and  who  are  rolling  in  their 
carriages  now,"  he  added,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

Dobbin  was  not  a  little  aflfected  by  the  sight  of  this  once 
kind  old  friend,  crazed  almost  with  misfortune  and  raving 
with  senile  anger.  Pity  the  fallen  gentleman,  you  to  whom 
money  and  fair  repute  are  the  chiefest  good ;  and  so,  surely, 
are  they  in  Vanity  Fair. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "there  are  some  vipers  that  you 
warm,  and  they  sting  you  afterwards.  There  are  some  b^- 
gars  that  you  put  on  horseback,  and  they're  the  first  to  ride 
you  down.  You  know  whom  I  mean,  William  Dobbin,  my 
boy.  I  mean  a  purse-proud  villain  in  Russell  Square,  whom 
I  knew  without  a  shilling,  and  whom  I  pray  and  hope  to  see 
a  beggar  as  he  was  when  I  befriended  him." 

"I  have  heard  something  of  this,  sir,  from  my  friend 
George,"  Dobbin  said,  anxious  to  come  to  his  point.  "  The 
quarrel  between  you  and  his  father  has  cut  him  up  a  great 
deal,  sir.     Indeed,  I'm  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  him." 

"  Oh,  thafs  your  errand,  is  it  ?  "  cried  the  old  man,  jump- 
ing up.  "Whatl  perhaps  he  condoles  with  me,  does  he? 
Very  kind  of  him,  the  stiff-backed  prijg,  with  his  dandified 
airs  and  West  End  swagger.  He's  hankering  about  my 
house,  is  he,  still  ?  If  my  son  had  the  courage  of  a  man, 
he'd  shoot  him.  He's  as  big  a  villain  as  his  father.  I  won't 
have  his  name  mentioned  in  my  house.  I  curse  the  day  that 
ever  I  let  him  into  it ;  and  I'd  rather  see  my  daughter  dead 
at  my  feet  than  married  to  him." 

^*  His  father's  harshness  is  not  George's  faulty  sir.  Your 
daughter's  love  for  him  is  as  much  your  doing  as  his.  Who 
are  you,  that  you  are  to  play  with  two  young  people's  affec- 
tions and  break  their  hearts  at  your  will  ?  " 

"Recollect  it's  not  his  father  that  breaks  the  match  ofl^^ 
old  Sedley. cried  out.  "It's  I  that  forbid  it.  That  family 
and  mine  are  separated  for  ever.  I'm  fallen  low,  but  not  so 
low  as  that :  no,  no.  And  so  you  may  tell  the  whole  race— 
son,  and  father,  and  sisters,  and  all." 

''It's  my  belief,  ^t,  ihat  you  Vvave  t\o\.  \.\\e  ^ver  or  the 
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right  to  separi^e  those  two,"  Dobbin  answered  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  and  that  if  you  don^t  give  your  daughter  your  con- 
sent^ it  will,  be  her  duty  to  marry  without  it.  There's  no 
reason  she  should  die  or  live  miserably  because  you  are 
wrOng-Jieaded  To  my  thinHng,  she*s-just  as  much  married 
as  if  the  banns  had  been  read  in  all  the  churches  in  London. 
And  what  better 'answer  can  there  be  to  Osborne's  charges 
against  5^01!,  i  as  charges  there  are,  than  that  his  son  claims  to 
enter  y<t)ur  family  and  many  your  daughter?'* 

A  light  of  something  like  satisfaction  seemed  to  break  over 
old  Sedley  as  this  point  was  put  to  him ;  but  he  still  persisted 
that  with  his  consent  the  marriage  between  Amelia  and 
George  should  never  take  plade.  > 

"  We  must  do  it  without,"  Dobbin  said,  smiling,  and  told 
Mr.  Sedley,  ai  he  had  told  Mrs;  Sedley  in  the  day  before^ 
the  story  of  Rebecca's  elopement  with  Captain  Crawley.  It 
evidently  amused'  the  old  gentleman.  "You're  terrible 
fellows,  you  Captains,"  said  he,  tying  up  his  papers;  and  his 
face  wore  something  like  a  smile  upon  it,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  blear-eyed  waiter  who  now  entered,  and  had  never  seen 
such  an  expression  upon  Sedley's  countenance  since  he  had 
used  the  dismal  coffee-house. 

The  idea  of  hitting  his  enemy  Osborne  such  a  blow  soothed, 
perhaps,  the  old  gentleman;  and,  -their  colloquy  presently 
ending,  he  and  Dobbin  parted  pretty  good  friends. 

"  My  sisters  say  she  has  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeon's  eggs,*- 
George  said,  laughing.  "How  they  must  set  off  her  com- 
plexion !  A  perfect  illumination  it  must  be  when  her  jewels 
are  on  her  neck.  Her  jet-black  hair  is  as  curly  as  Sambo's. 
I  daresay  she  wore  a  nose-ring  when  she  went  to  court ;  arid 
with  a  plume  of  feathers  in  her  top-knot  she  would  look  a 
perfect  Belle  Sauvage." 

George,  in  conversation  with  Amelia,  was  rallying  the 
appearance  of  a  young  lady  of  whom  his  father  and  sistei's 
had  lately  made  the  acquaintance,  and  who  was  an  object  of 
vast  respect  to  the  Russell  Square  family.  She  was  reported 
to  have  I  don't  know  how  many  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies,  a  deal  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  iVviee  ^Xj&x^  \.o  ^^^^ 
name  in  the  East  India  5tockholders'  li^t.    She\v3L^  ^  ts^a^csss»^ 
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in  Surrey,  and  a  house  in  Portland  Place.  The  name  of  the 
rich  West  India  heiress  had  been  mentioned  with  applause  in 
T/ie  Morning  Post  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  Colonel  Haggistoun's 
widow,  her  relative,  "  chaperoned  "  her,  and  kept  her  house. 
She  was  just  from  school,  where  she  had  completed  her 
education,  and  George  and  his  sisters  had  met  her  at  an 
evening  party  at  old  Hulker's  house,  Devonshire  Place 
(Hulker,  Bullock  &  Co.  were  long  the  correspondents  of  her 
house  in  the  West  Indies),  and  the  girls  had  made  the  most 
cordial  advances  to  her,  which  the  heiress  had  received  with 
great  good-humour.  An  orphan  in  her  position — with  her 
money — so  interesting !  the  Misses  Osborne  said.  They  were 
full  of  their  new  friend  when  they  returned  from  the  Hulker 
ball  to  Miss  Wirt,  their  companion ;  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  continually  meeting,  and  had  the  carriage  and  drove 
to  see  her  the  very  next  day.  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  Colonel 
Haggistoun's  widow,  a  relation  of  Lord  Binkie,  and  always 
talking  of  him,  struck  the  dear,  unsophisticated  girls  as  rather 
haughty,  and  too  much  inclined  to  talk  about  her  great 
relations;  but  Rhoda  was  everything  they  could  wish — the 
frankest,  kindest,  most  agreeable  creature — ^wanting  a  little 
polish,  but  so  good-natured.  The  girls  Christian-named  each 
other  at  once.  . 

"  You  should  have  seen  her  dress  for  court,  Emmy," 
Osborne  cried,  laughing.  "  She  came  to  my  sisters  to  show 
it  off,  before  she  was  presented  in  state  by  my  Lady  Binkie, 
the  Haggistoun's  kinswoman.  She's  related  to  every  one, 
that  Haggistoun.  Her  diamonds  blazed  out  like  Vauxhall 
on  the  night  we  were  there.  (Do  you  remember  Vauxhall, 
Emmy,  and  Jos  singing  to  his  dearest  diddle-diddle-darling  ?) 
Diamonds  and  mdiogany,  my  dear!  think  what  an  advan- 
tageous contrast — and  the  white  feathers  in  her  hair — I  mean 
in  her  wool.  She  had  earrings  like  chandeliers ;  you  might 
have  lighted  'em  up,  by  Jove — ^and  a  yellow  satin  train  that 
streeled  after  her  like  the  tail  of  a  comet." 

"  How  old  is  she  ? "  asked  Emmy,  to  whom  George  was 

TSittYmg  2iyf3y  regarding  this  dark  paragon,  on  the  morning  of 

their  reunion — rattling  away  as  no  othei  ma.u  in  the  world 

surely  could. 

''  Why,  the  Black  Princess,  thou^Vv  sVie  Vvsas  ot^i  ^^W 
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school,  must  be  two  or  three  and  twenty.  And  you  should 
see  the  hand  she  writes  !  Mrs.  Colonel  Haggistoun  usually 
writes  her  letters^  but  in  a  moment  of  confidence  she  put  pen 
to  paper  for  my  sisters;  she  spelt  satin  satting,  and  Saint 
James's,  Saint  Jams." 

"  Why,  surely  it  must  be  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlour-boarder," 
Emmy  said,  remembering  that  good-natured  young  mulatto 
girl,  who  had  been  so  hysterically  affected  when  Amelia  left 
Miss  Pinkerton's  academy. 

"The  very  name,"  George  said.  "Her  father  was  a 
German  Jew — a  slave-owner  they  say — connected  with  the 
Cannibal  Islands  in  some  way  or  other.  He  died  last  year, 
and  Miss  Pinkerton  has  finished  her  education.  She  can 
play  two  pieces  on  the  piano ;  she  knows  three  songs ;  she 
can  write  when  Mrs.  H^gistoun  is  by  to  spell  for  her ;  and 
Jane  and  Maria  already  have  got  to  love  her  as  a  sister." 

"  I  wish  they  would  have  loved  me,"  said  Emmy  wistfully. 
"They  were  always  very  cold  to  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  they  would  have  loved  you  if  you  had  had 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  George  replied.  "That  is 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Ours  is  a 
ready-money  society.  We  live  among  bankers  and  City  big- 
wigs, and  be  hanged  to  them !  and  every  man,  as  he  talks  to 
you,  is  jingling  his  guineas  in  his  pocket.  There  is  that 
jackass  Fred  Bullock  is  going  to  marry  Maria ;  there's  Gold- 
more,  the  East  India  Director;  there's  Dipley,  in  the  tallow 
trade — our  trade,"  George  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh  and  a 
blush.  "  Curse  the  whole  pack  of  money-grubbing  vulgarians ! 
I  fall  asleep  at  their  great  heavy  dinners.  I  feel  ashamed  in 
my  father's  great  stupid  parties.  I've  been  accustomed  to 
live  with  gentlemen,  and  men  of  the  world  and  fashion, 
Emmy,  not  with  a  parcel  of  turtle-fed  tradesmen.  Dear 
little  woman,  you  are  the  only  person  of  our  set  who  ever 
looked,  or  thought,  or  spoke  like  a  lady;  and  you  do  it 
because  you're  an  angel,  and  can't  help  it.  Don't  remon- 
strate. You  are  the  only  lady.  Didn't  Miss  Crawley  remark 
it,  who  has  lived  in  the  best  company  in  Europe  ?  And  as 
for  Crawley,  of  the  Life  Guards,  hang  it,  he's  a  fine  feUan*  \ 
and  I  like  him  for  marrying  the  girl  he  had  cYvo^etv?' 

Amelia  admired  Mr,  Crawley  very  mucYv,too,iat  \3«v^%  ^^cA- 
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trusted  Rebecca  would  be  happy  with  him,  and  hoped  (with 
a  laugh)  Jos  would  be  coilsoled.  And  so  the  pair  went  on 
prattling,  as  in  quite  early  days ;  Amelia's  confidence  being 
perfectly  restored  to  her,  though  she  expressed  a  great  deal  d 
pretty  jealousy  about  Miss  Swartz,  and  professed  to  be  dread- 
fully frightened — like  a  hypocrite  as  she  was — lest  George 
should  forget  her  for  the  heiress  and  her  money  and  her 
estates  in  Saint  Kitts.  But  the  fact  is,  she  was  a.  great  deal 
too  happy  to  have  fears  or  doubts  or  misgivings  of  any  sort; 
and  having  George  at  her  side  again,  was  not  afraid  of  any 
heiress  or  beauty,  or  indeed  of  any.  sort  of  danger. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  these 
people — which  he  did  with  a  gr(3at  deal  of  sympathy  for  them 
— it  did  his  heart  good  to  see  how  Amelia  had  grown  young 
again ;  how  she  laughed,  and  chirped,  and  sang  familiar  xM 
songs  at  the  piano,  which  were  only  interrupted  by  the  bel 
from  without  proclaiming  Mr.  Sedley's  return  from  the  City, 
before  whom  George  received  a  agnal  to  retreat. 

Beyond  the  first  smile  of  recognition— rand  even  that  was  a 
hypocrisy,  for  she  thought  his  arrival  rather  provoking — Miss 
Sedley  did  aot  once  notice  Dobbin  during  his  visit.  But  he 
was  content,  so  tliat  he  saw  her  happy ;  and  thankful  to  haw 
been  the  means  of  making  her  so. 


CHAPTER  XXI.  ; 

A  QUARREL  ABOUT  AN   HEIRESS. 

Love  may  be  felt  for  any  young  lady  endowed  with  such 
qualities  as  Miss  Swartz  possessed ;  and  a  great  dream  of 
ambitioa  entered  into  old  Mr.  Osborne's  soul,  which  she  nsi 
to  realize.  He  encouraged,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
friendliness,  his  daughters'  Amiable  attachment  to  the  youn^ 
heiress,  and  protested  llhat  it  gave  him  the  sincerest  pleasms 
as  a  father  t-o  see  the  love  of  his  girls  so  well  disposed.      ;  12^ 

"You  won't  firid,''  he  would  say  to. Miss  Rhoda,.  ^^l 
splendour  and  rank ;tp: which:. you  are  accustomed- at »1 
West  End,  my  dear.  Miss,:  at  qwd  bumble  mansion  irxriHt 
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their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  they  Ve  conceived  an 
attachment  for  you  which  does  them  honour — I  say,  which 
does  them  honour.  Fm  a  plain,  simple,  humble  British 
merchant — an  honest  one,  as  my  respected  friends  Hulker 
and  Bullock  will  vouch,  who  were  the  correspondents  of 
your  late  lamented  father.  Youll  find  us  a  united,  simple, 
happy,  and  I  think  I  may  say  respected,  family— a  plain 
table,  a  plain  people,  but  a  warm  welcome,  my  dear  Miss 
Rhoda — Rhoda,  let  me  say,  for  my  heart  warms  to  you, 
it  does  really.  I'm  a  frank  man,  and  I  like  you. — A  glass  of 
champagne !     Hicks,  champagne  to  Miss  Swartz." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  old  Osborne  believed  all  he  said, 
and  that  the  girls  were  quite  earnest  in  their  protestations  of 
affection  for  Miss  Swartz.  People  in  Vanity  Fair  fasten  on 
to  rich  folks  quite  naturally.  If  the  simplest  people  are 
disposed  to  look  not  a  little  kindly  on  great  Prosperity  (for  I 
defy  any  member  of  the  British  public  to  say  that  the  notion 
of  Wealth  has  not  something  awful  and  pleasing  to  him ; 
and  you,  if  you  are  told  that  the  man  next  you  at  dinner 
has  got  half  a  million,  not  to  look  at  him  with  a  certain 
interest) — if  the  simple  look  benevolently  on  money,  how 
much  more  do  your  old  worldlings  r^ard  it !  Their  affec- 
tions rush  out  to  meet  and  welcome  money.  Their  kind 
sentiments  awaken  spontaneously  towards  the  interesting 
possessors  of  it  I  know  some  respectable  people  who  don't 
consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  friendship  for 
any  individual  who  has  not  a  certain  competency,  or  place 
in  society.  They  give  a  loose  to  their  feelings  on  proper 
occasions.  And  the  proof  is,  that  the  major  part  of  the 
Osborne  family,  who  had  not,  in  fifteen  years,  been  able  to 
get  up  a  hearty  regard  for  Amelia  Sedley,  became  as  fond  of 
Miss  Swartz  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening  as  the  most 
lomantic  advocate  of  friendship  at  first  sight  could  desire. 

What  a  match  for  George  she'd  be  (the  sisters  and  Miss 
Wirt  agreed),  and  how  much  better  than  that  insignificant 
Kttie  Ajnelia !  Such  a  dashing  young  fellow  as  he  is,  with 
his  good  lockks,  rank,  and  accomplishments,  would  be  the 
itty  biisband  for  her.  Visions  of  balls  in  Porllaxvd  ^V^sifcr 
pn^tfttions  at  court,  and  introductions  to  VvaXi  x\v^  T^^«ti%^^ 
&kd}Aejmnds  of. the  young  ladies,  urtwi  taSte^^L  o^  xvqK>kvxv% 
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but  George  and  his  grand  acquaintances  to  their  belpve 
new  friend. 

Old  Osborne  thought  she  would  be  a  great  match,  toe 
for  his  son.  He  should  leave  the  army ;  he  should  go  int 
Parliament;  he  should  cut  a  figure  in  the  fashion  and  i 
the  state.  His  blood  boiled  with  honest  British  exultatioi 
as  he  saw  the  name  of  Osborne  ennobled  in  the  person  c 
his  son,  and  thought  that  he  might  be  the  progenitor  of 
glorious  line  of  baronets.  He  worked  in  the  City  and  oi 
'Change,  until  he  knew  everything  relating  to  the  fortune  c 
the  heiress — how  her  money  was  placed,  and  where  he 
estates  lay.  Young  Fred  Bullock,  one  of  his  chief  inforir 
ants,  would  have  liked  to  make  a  bid  for  her  himself  (it  wa 
so  the  young  banker  expressed  it),  only  he  was  boolced  to 
Maria  Osborne;  But  not  being  able  to  secure  her  as  a  wife 
the  disinterested  Fred  quite  approved  of  her  as  a  sister-iu 
law.  "Let  George  cut  in  directly  and  win  her,"  was  hi 
advice.     "Strike  while  the  iron's  hot,  you  know — while  she' 

fresh  to  the  town :  in  a  few  weeks  some  d fellow  froD 

the  West  End  will  come  in  with  a  title  and  a  rotten  rait 
roll  and  cut  all  us  City  men  out,  as  Lord  Fitzrufus  did  las 
year  with  Miss  Grogram,  who  was  actually  engaged  ti 
Podder,  of  Podder  &  Brown's.  The  sooner  it  is  doni 
the  better,  Mr.  Osborne;  them's  my  sentiments,"  the  waj 
said ;  though,  when  Osborne  had  left  the  bank  parlour.  Mi 
Bullock  remembered  Amelia,  and  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was 
and  how  attached  to  George  Osborne;  and  he  gave  iipa 
least  ten  seconds  of  his  valuable  time  to  regretting  the  mis 
fortune  which  had  befallen  that  unlucky  young  woman. 

While  thus  George  Osborne's  good  feelings,  and  his  goa 
friend  and  genius,  Dobbin,  were  carrying  back  the  truant  ti 
Amelia's  feet,  George's  parent  and  sisters  were  arranging  thi 
splendid  match  for  him,  which  they  never  dreamed  he  wouli 
resist. 

.  When  the  elder  Osborne  gave  what  he  called  "a  hint,' 
there  was  no  possibility  for  the  inost  obtuse  to  mistake  hi 
meaning.  He  called  kicking  a  footman  downstairs  a  hin 
to  the  latter  to  leave  his  service.  With  his  usual  franknes 
and  delicacy  he  told  Mrs.  Haggistoun  that  he  would  give  be 
a  cheque  for  five  thousand  poimds  on  \3cw&  ^^  Vaa 
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nanied  to  her  ward;  and  called  that  proposal  a  hint,  and 
onsidered  it  a  very  dexterous  piece  of  diplomacy.  He  gave 
ieoige  finally  such  another  hint  r^arding  the  heiress,  and 
irdered  him  to  marry  her  out  of  hand,  as  he  would  have  or- 
lered  his  butler  to  draw  a  cork,  or  his  clerk  to  write  a  letter. 

This  imperative  hint  disturbed  George  a  good  deal.  He 
iras  in  the  very  first  enthusiasm  and  delight  of  his  second 
ourtship  of  Amelia,  which  was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  him. 
The  contrast  of  her  manners  and  appearance  with  those  of 
he  heiress  made  the  idea  of  a  union  with  the  latter  appear 
loubly  ludicrous  and  odious.  Carriages  and  opera-boxes, 
bought  he ;  fancy  being  seen  in  them  by  the  side  of  such 
.  mahogany  charmer  as  that!  Add  to  all  that  the  junior 
)sbome  was  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  senior:  when  he 
wanted  a  thing,  quite  as  firm  in  his  resolution  to  get  it ;  and 
[uite  as  violent  when  angered,  as  his  fether  in  his  most  stern 
nomentSw 

On  the  first  day  when  his  father  formally  gave  him  the 
imt  that  he  was  to  place  his  affections  at  Miss  Swartz's  feet, 
jeorge  temporized  with  the  old  gentleman.  "You  should 
lave  thought  of  the  matter  sooner,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  can't 
)e  done  now,  when  we're  expecting  every  day  to  go  on 
breign  service.  Wait  till  my  return,  if  I  do  return ; "  and  then 
le  represented  that  the  time  when  the  regiment  was  daily 
specting  to  quit  England  was  exceedingly  ill-chosen;  that 
he  few  days  or  weeks  during  which  they  were  still  to  remain 
it  home  must  be  devoted  to  business  and  not  to  love- 
naking — time  enough  for  that  when  he  came  home  with  his 
najority ;  "  for,  I  promise  you,"  said  he,  with  a  satisfied  air, 
'  that  one  way  or  other  you  shall  read  the  name  of  George 
)sbome  in  the  Gazette." 

The  father's  reply  to  this  was  founded  upon  the  informa- 
ion  which  he  had  got  in  the  City — that  the  West  End  chaps 
irould  infallibly  catch  hold  of  the  heiress  if  any  delay  took 
)lace ;  that  if  he  didn't  mairy  Miss  S.,  he  might  at  least 
ttve  an  engagement  in  writing,  to  come  into  effect  when 
ie  returned  to  England;  and  that  a  man  who  could  get 
en  thousand  a  year  by  staying  at  home  was  a  fool  to  rv&k 
lis  life  abroad. 

"  So  that  you  would  have  me  shovm  up  as  3i  co^^.x^>  'ssx^ 
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and  our  name  didionatiureid^  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Swartz 
money,"  George  interposed 

This  remark  staggered  the dd  gentleman;  but  as  he  ha 
to  reply  to  it,  and  as  his  mind  was  nevertheless  made  up,  h 
said,  **  You  will  dine,  here  to-ipaorrow,  sir,  and  every  day  Mij 
Swartz  comes,  you  wBl  be  here,  to  pay  your  respects  to  he 
If  you  want  for  money,  calL  upon  Mr.  Chopper."  Thus 
new  obstacle  was  in  Georgc^s  way,  txa  interfere  with  his  plar 
regarding  Amelia,  and  aboiut  which  he  and  Dobbin  had  moi 
than  one  confidential  consultation.  His  friend's;  opinion  n 
specting  the  line  of  cdndiict  whidi  he  ought  to  pursue  yi 
know  already.  And  as  for  Osborne^  when  he  was  once  ber 
on  a  thing,  a  fresh  obstacle  or  two.  only  rendered  him  th 
more  resolute.  ,•:•.■ 

The  dark  object  of  the  conspiracy  into  which  the  chiefis  c 
the  Osborne  family  had  entered  was  quite  ignorant  of  a 
their  plans  regarding  her  (which,  strange  to  say,  her  frien 
and  chaperon  did  not  divulge),  and,  taking  all  the  y?oun 
ladies'  &ittery  for  genuine)  sentiment^  and  being,  as  we  has 
before  had  occasion  ta  sbowi  of  a  very  warm  and'  impetuos] 
nature,  responded  to  their  afifection.  with  quite  a  tropia 
ardour.  Ajid  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  I  daresay  that  she  to 
had  some  selfish  attrguction*  in  the  Russell  Square  houses  am 
in  a  word,  thought  George  Osborne  a  v^y  nice  young  mai 
His  whiskers  had  made  an  irtipression  upon  her,  on  the  vei 
first  night  she  beheld  them  at  the  ball  at  Messrs.  Hulkers! 
and,  as  we  know,  she  was  not  die  first  woman  who  had  bee 
charmed  by  them,  (jooege  had  an  air  at  once  swaggerin 
and  melancholy,  languid  and  fierce/  He  looked  like  a  ma 
who  had  passions,  secrets,  and  private  harrowing  gricfis  an 
adventiu-es.  His  voice  \Baa  rich  and  deeip.  He  wcnild  sa 
it  was  a  warm  evening,  or  ask  his  partner  to  take  an  ice,  wit 
a  tone  as  sad  and  confidential  as  if  he  were  breaking  he 
mother's  death  to  her,  or  preluding  a  deckratioh  of  love.  B 
trampled  over  all  the  young  bachs  of  his  fether^s  circle,  an 
was  the  hero  among  those  third-rate  men.  Some  few  sneere 
at  him  and  hated  him.  Some;  like  Dobbin,  fanatically  m 
mired  him.  And  his  whiskers  had  begun  to  do  their  wod 
^nd  to  curl  themselves  round  five  afiecXvow^  c&  ^vs&  ^wartz. 
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Whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him  in  Russell 
Square,  that  simple  and  good-natured  young  woman  was 
quite  in  a  flurry  to  see  her  dear  Misses  Osborne.  She  went 
to  great  expenses  in  new  gowns>  and  bracelets,  and  bonnets, 
and  in  prodigious  feathers.  She  adorned  her  person  with 
her  utmost  skill  to  please  the  Conqueror,  and  exhibited  all 
her  simple  accomplishments  to  win  his  favour.  The  girls 
would  ask  her,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  for  a  little  music, 
and  she  would  sing  her  three  songs  and  play  her  two  little 
pieces  as  often  as  ever  they  asked,  and  with  an  always  in- 
creasing pleasure  to  herself.  During  these  delectable  enter- 
tainments. Miss  Wirt  and  the  chaperon  sate  by,  and  conned 
over  the  peerage,  and  talked  about  the  nobility. 

The  day  after  George  had  his  hint  from  his  fether,  and  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  of  dinner^  he  was  lolling  upon  a 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room  in  a  very  becoming  and  perfectly 
natural  attitude  of  melancholy.  He  had  been,  at  his  father's 
request,  to  Mr.  Chopper  in  the  City  (the  old  gentleman, 
though  he  gave  great  sums  to  his  son,  would  never  specify 
any  fixed  allowance  for  him,  and  rewarded  him  only  as  he 
was  in  the  humour).  He  had  then  been  to  pass  three  hours 
with  Amelia,  his  dear  little  Amelia,  at  Fulham  ;  and  he  came 
home  to  find  his  sisters  spread  in  starched  muslin  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  dowagers  cackling  in  the  background,  and 
honest  Swartz  in  her  favourite  amber-coloured  satin,  with 
turquoise  bracelets,  countless  rings,  flowers,  feathers,  and  all 
sorts  of  tags  and  gimcracks,  about  as  elegantly  decorated  as  a 
she  chimney-sweep  on  May-day. 

The  girls,  after  vain  attempts  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, talked  about  fashions  and  the  last  drawing-room  until 
he  was  perfectly  sick  of  their  chatter.  He  contrasted  their 
behaviour  with  little  Emmy's — their  shrill  voices  with  her 
tender  ringing  tones;  their  attitudes  and  their  elbows  and 
their  starch,  with  her  humble  soft  movements  and  modest 
graces.  Poor  Swartz  was  seated  in  a  place  where  Emmy  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit.  Her  bejewelled  hands  lay  sprawling 
in  her  amber  satin  lap.  Her  tags  and  earrings  twinkled,  and 
her  big  eyes  rolled  about.  She  was  doing  nothing  \Tvt.\\  ^x- 
fect  contentment,  and  thinking  herself  chatttv\t\%.  K-w^^vw^ 
so  becoming  as  the  satin  the  sisters  had  nevei  seet\. 
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"Dammy,"  George  said  to  a  confidential  friend,  "she 
looked  like  a  China  doll,  which  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but 
to  grin  and  wag  its  head.  By  Jove,  Will,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  prevent  myself  from  throwing  the  sofa-cushion  at  her." 
He  restrained  that  exhibition  of  sentiment,  however. 

The  sisters  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Prague.     "  Stop 

that  d thing!"  George  howled  out  in  a  fury  from  the 

sofa.  "It  makes  me  mad. —  V&u  play  us  something,  Miss 
Swartz,  do.  Sing  something,  anything  but  the  Battle  of 
Prague." 

"  Shall  I  sing  Blue-Eyed  Mary,  or  the  air  from  the  Cabi- 
net ?  "  Miss  Swartz  asked. 

"That  sweet  thing  from  the  Cabinet,"  the  sisters  said. 

"  WeVe  had  that,"  replied  the  misanthrope  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  can  sing  Fluvy  du  Tajy,"  Swartz  said,  in  a  meek  voice, 
"  if  I  had  the  words."  It  was  the  last  of  the  worthy  young 
woman's  collection. 

"  Oh,  Fleuve  du  Tage,"  Miss  Maria  cried ;  "  we  have  the 
song,"  and  went  off  to  fetch  the  book  in  which  it  was. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  song,  then  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  had  been  given  to  the  young  ladies  by  a  young  friend 
of  theirs,  whose  name  was  on  the  title,  and  Miss  Swartz, 
having  concluded  the  ditty  with  George's  applause  (for  he 
remembered  that  it  was  a  favourite  of  Amelia's),  was  hoping 
for  an  encore  perhaps,  and  fiddling  with  the  leaves  of  the 
music,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  the  title,  and  she  saw  "  Amelia 
Sedley  "  written  in  the  corner. 

"  Lor ! "  cried  Miss  Swartz,  spinning  swiftly  round  on  the 
music-stool,  "is  it  my  Amelia — Amelia  that  was  at  Miss 
P.'s  at  Hammersmith?  I  know  it  is.  It's  her,  and — Tell 
me  about  her — where  is  she  ?  " 

"Don't  mention  her,"  Miss  Maria  Osborne  said  hastily. 
"  Her  family  has  disgraced  itself.  Her  father  cheated  papa; 
and  as  for  her,  she  is  never  to  be  mentioned  Aere.^'  This 
was  Miss  Maria's  return  for  George's  rudeness  about  the 
Battle  of  Prague. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  Amelia's?"  George  said,  bouncing 

up.     ''God  bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Swartz.     Don't  believe 

^Aat  the  girls  say.     SMs  not  to  b\am^  «!  wv>j  taJu^    ^hsrfi 
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"  You  know  youVe  not  to  speak  about  her,  George,"  cried 
Jane.     "  Papa  forbids  it." 

"  Who's  to  prevent  me  ?  "  George  cried  out  "  I  will  speak 
of  her.  I  say  she's  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  gentlest,  the 
sweetest  girl  in  England;  and  that,  bankrupt  or  no,  my 
sisters  are  not  fit  to  hold  candles  to  her. — If  you  like  her, 
go  and  see  her,  Miss  Swartz ;  she  wants  friends  now ;  and 
I  say,  God  bless  everybody  who  befriends  her.  -  Anybody 
who  speaks  kindly  of  her  is  my  friend ;  anybody  who  speaks 
against  her  is  my  enemy.  Thank  you,  Miss  Swartz ; "  and 
he  went  up  and  wrung  her  hand. 

"  George  !  George ! "  one  of  the  sisters  cried  imploringly. 

"I  say,"  George  said  fiercely,  "I  thank  everybody  who 

loves  Amelia  Sed ^"     He  stopped.     Old  Osborne  was  in 

the  room,  with  a  face  livid  with  rage  and  eyes  like  hot  coals. 

Though  George  had  stopped  in  his  sentence,  yet,  his  blood 
being  up,  he  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  all  the  generations  of 
Osborne ;  rallying  instantly,  he  replied  to  the  bullying  look 
of  his  father  with  another  so  indicative  of  resolution  and 
defiance,  that  the  elder  man  quailed  in  his  turn,  and  looked 
away.  He  felt  that  the  tussle  was  coming.  "  Mrs.  Haggis- 
toun,  let  me  take  you  down  to  dinner,"  he  said. — "Give 
your  arm  to  Miss  Swartz,  George,"  and  they  marched. 

"Miss  Swartz,  I  love  Amelia,  and  we've  been  engaged 
almost  all  our  lives,"  Osborne  said  to  his  partner ;  and  during 
all  the  dinner,  George  rattled  on  with  a  volubility  which 
surprised  himself,  and  made  his  father  doubly  nervous  for 
the  fight  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were 
gona 

The  difference  between  the  pair  was,  that  while  the  father 
was  violent  and  a  bully,  the  son  had  thrice  the  nerve  and 
courage  of  the  parent,  and  could  not  merely  make  an  attack, 
but  resist  it ;  and  finding  that  the  moment  was  now  come 
when  the  contest  between  him  and  his  father  was  to  be  de- 
cided, he  took  his  dinner  with  perfect  coolness  and  appetite 
before  the  engagement  began.  Old  Osborne,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  nervous,  and  drank  much.  He  fioimdered  in  his 
conversation  with-  the  ladies,  his  neighbours — George's  c^c^- 
ness  only  rendering  him  more  angry.  It  made  Yvvkv>m\S.  ^cvaSv. 
to  see  ^e  calm  way  in  which  George,  ftapp\tv%  \v\s»  w«^*nsw 
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and  with  a  swaggering  bow,  opened  the  door  for  the  ladies 
to  leave  the  room ;  and  filling  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked 
it,  and  looked  his  father  full  in  the  fece,  as  if  to  say,  "  Gentle- 
man of  the  Guard,  fire  first."  The  old  man  also  took  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  but  his  decanter  clinked  against  the 
glass  as  he  tried  to  fill  it 

After  giving  a  great  heave,  and  with  a  purple  choking  face, 
he  then  began.  "  How  dare  you,  sir,  mention  that  person's 
name  before  Miss  Swartz  to-day,  in  -my  drawing-room?  I 
ask  you,  sir,  how  dare  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Stop,  sir,"  says  George,  "  don't  say  *dare,'  sir.  'Dare'  isn't 
a  word  to  be  used  to  a  Captain  in  the  British  Army." 

"  I  shsdl  say  what  I  like  to  my  son,  sir.  I  can  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling  if  I  like.  I  can  make  him  a  beggar  if  I  like. 
I  will  say  what  I  like,"  the  elder  said. 

"I'm  a  gentleman  though  I  am  your  son,  sir,"  Geoi^e 
answered  haughtily.  "  Any  communications  which  you  have 
to  make  to  me,  or  any  orders  which  you  may  please  to  give, 
I  beg  may  be  couched  in  that  kind  of  language  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  hear," 

Whenever  the  lad  assumed  his  haughty  manner,  it  always 
created  either  great  awe  or  great  irritation  in  the  parent. 
Old  Osborne  stood  in  secret  terror  of  his  son  as  a  better 
gentleman  than  himself;  and  perhaps  my  readers  may  have 
remarked,  in  their  experience  of  this  Vanity  Fair  of  ours,  that 
there  is  no  character  which  a  low-minded  man  so  much  mis- 
trusts as  that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  My  father  didn't  give  me  the  education  you  have  had, 
nor  the  advantages  you  have  had,  nor  the  money  you  have 
had.  If  I  had  kept  the  company  some  folks  have  had  through 
my  means,  perhaps  my  son  wouldn't  have  any  reason  to  brag, 
sir,  of  his  superiority  and  West  End  airs  "  (these  words  were 
uttered  in  the  elder  Osborne's  most  sarcastic  tones).  "  But 
it  wasn't  considered  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  in  my  time,  for 
a  man  to  insult  his  feriier.  If  Fd  done  any  such  thing,  mine 
would  have  kicked  me  downstairs,  sir." 

**I  never  insulted  you,  sir.  I  said  I  begged  you  to 
remember  your  son  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  yourself.  I 
know  very  well  that  you  give  me  p\eT\X7  cH  motve^J'  «kA 
<^orge  (tingering  a  bundle  of  notes  \fVv\dv  Yve>ML^  ^Vci^ 
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morning  from  Mr.  Chopper).    '*  Yon  tell  it  ane  often  enough, 
sir.     There's  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it." 

"  I  wish  you'd  remember  ofther  ^things,  as  well,  sir,"  the 
sire  answered.  "  I  wish  you'd  teniember  that  in  this  Jiouse 
— so  long  as  you  choose  to  honour  it  with  your  company^ 
Captain — I'm  the  master,  and  that  name,  and  that  that — 
that  you — that  I  say-r^ — ►" 

"That  what,  sirP"  George  asked,  with  scarcely  a  sneer, 
filling  another  glass  df  claret 

" !"  burst  out  his  father,  with  a  screaming  oath — 

"  that  the  name  of  those  Sedleys  never  be  mentioned  here, 
sir — not  -ene  of  the  whole  damned  lot  of  'em,  sir." 

"  It  wasn't  I,  sir,  that  introduced  Miss  Sedley's  name.  It 
was  my  sisters  who  spoke  ill  cf  her  to  Miss  Swartz ;  and  by 
Jove  I'll  defend  her  wherever  I  igo.  Nobody  shall  speak 
lightly  of  that  name  in  my  presence.  Our  family  has  done 
her  quite  enough  injury  already,  i  think,  and  may  leave  off 
reviling  her  now  she's  down;  111  shoot  any  man  but  you 
who  says  a  word  against  her." 

"Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head    . 

"  Go  on  about  whatj  sir  ?  about  the  way  in  which  we've 
treated  that  angel  of  a  girl  ?  Who  told  me  to  love  her  ?  It 
was  your  doing.  I  might  have  chosen  elsewhere,  and  looked 
higher^  perhaps,  than  your  society ;  but  I  obeyed  you.  And 
now  that  her  heEUt's  mine  you  give  me  coders  to  fling  it  away, 
and  pfttrish  her— kill  her  perhaps-i-for  the  faults  of  other 
people*  It'i  a  shame,  by  heavens,"  said  George,  working 
himself  up  into  passion  :and  enthusiasm  as  he  proceeded; 
*to  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  a  young  girl's  affections— and 
with  such  an  angd  as  that-^one  so  superior  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  she  lived  that  she  might  have  excited  envy, 
only  she  was  so  good  and  gentle  tftiait  if  s  a  wonder  anybody 
dared  to  hate  her.  If  I  desert  her,  sir,  do  you  suppose  she 
fcngdts  me?"" 

"I. ain't  going  to  have  any  of  this  dam  sentimental  non- 
sense and  humbug  here,  sir,"'the&ther  cried  out  ,  "There 
sfattU  be  no  beggar-marriages  in  my  family.     If  you  choose  \^ 
fioQg  away  eight  thousand  a  year,  whidv  70M  tcul^  \\«Ne  ^ot  ^^ofc 
^a^r^y&arm&ydait\  but  by  Joye  you  take  ^omt  ^i&£^«xA 
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walk  out  of  this  house,  sir.  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  onc( 
for  all,  sir,  or  will  you  not  ?^' 

"Marry  that  mulatto  woman?"  Geoige  said,  pulling  uf 
his  shirt  collars.  "I  don't  like  the  colour,  sir.  Ask  the  blaci 
that  sweeps  opposite  Fleet  Market,  sir.  Fm  not  going  tc 
marry  a  Hottentot  Venus." 

Mr.  Osborne  pulled  frantically  at  the  cord  by  which  h( 
was  accustomed  to  summon  the  butler  when  he  wanted  wine 
and,  almost  black  in  the  face,  ordered  that  functionary  to  cal 
a  coach  for  Captain  Osborne. 

"  IVe  done  it,"  said  George,  coming  into  the  Slaughters 
an  hour  afterwards,  looking  very  pale. 

"  What,  my  boy  ?  "  says  Dobbin. 

George  told  what  had  passed  between  his  father  anc 
himself. 

"I'll  marry  her  to-mort*ow,"  he  said,  with  an  oath.  "1 
love  her  more  every  day,  Dobbin." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   MARRIAGE   AT^D  PART  OF  A   HONEYMOON. 

Enemies  the  most  obstinate  and  courageous  can't  hold  oul 
against  starvation ;  so  the  elder  Osborne  felt  himself  prettj 
easy  about  his  adversary  in  the  encounter  we  have  jusl 
described,  and  as  soon  as  George's  supplies  fell  short,  con 
fidently  expected  his  unconditional  submission.  It  was  un 
lucky,  to  be  sure,  that  the  lad  should  have  secured  a  stoci 
of  provisions  on  the  very  day  when  the  first  encounter  todi 
place;  but  this  relief  was  only  temporary,  old  Osbomt 
thought,  and  would  but  delay  George's  surrender.  Nc 
communication  passed  between  father  and  son  for  some 
days.  The  former  was  sulky  at  this  silence,  but  not  dis 
quieted ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  knew  where  he  could  put  th( 
screw  upon  Georgei  and  only  waited  the  result  of  thai 
operation.  He  told  the  sisters  the  upshot  of  the  dispuU 
between  them,  but  ordered  them  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
natter,  and  welcome  George  on  Vns  lelMtn  ^  S£  x^iiUiing  hac 
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happened.  His  cover  was  laid  as  usual  every  day,  and 
perhaps  the  old  gentleman  rather  anxiously  expected  him ; 
but  he  never  came.  Some  one  inquired  at  the  Slaughters' 
regarding  him,  where  it  was  said  that  he  and  his  friend 
Captain:  Dobbin  had  left  town. 

One  gusty,  raw  day  at  the  end  of  April — the  rain  whipping 
the  pavement  of  that  ancient  street  where  the  old  Slaughters' 
Coifee-House  was  once  situated — George  Osborne  came 
into  the  coffee-room,  looking  very  haggard  and  pale;  although 
dressed  rather  smartly  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
and  a  neat  buff  waistcoat  of  the  fashion  of  those  days. 
Here  was  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin  in  blue  and  brass 
too,  having  abandoned  the  military  frock  and  French 
grey  trousers,  which  were  the  usual  coverings  of  his  lanky 
person. 

Dobbin  had  been  in  the  coffee-room  for  an  hour  or  more. 
He  had  tried  all  the  papers,  but  could  not  read  them.  He 
had  looked  at  the  clock  many  scores  of  times ;  and  at  the 
street,  where  the  rain  was  pattering  down,  and  the  people, 
as  they  clinked  by  in  pattens,  left  long  reflections  on  the 
shining  stone ;  he  tattooed  at  the  table ;  he  bit  his  nails  most 
completely,  and  nearly  to  the  quick  (he  was  accustomed  to 
omament  his  great  big  hands  in  this  way) ;  he  balanced  the 
teaspoon  dexterously  on  the  milk-jug;  upset  it,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  in  fact  showed  those  signs  of  disquietude,  and  practised 
those  desperate  attempts  at  amusement,  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  when  very  anxious,  and  expectant,  and  per- 
turbed in  mind 

Some  of  his  comrades,  gentlemen  who  used  the  room, 
joked  him  about  the  splendour  of  his  costume  and  his  agita- 
tion of  manner.  One  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  be 
married.  Dobbin  laughed,  and  said  he  would  send  his 
acquaintance  (Major  Wagstaff  of  the  Engineers)  a  piece  of 
cake  when  that  event  took  place.  At  length  Captain  Osborne 
made  his  appearance,  very  smartly  dressed,  but  very  pale  and 
agitated,  as  we  have  said.  He  wiped  his  pale  face  with  a 
large  yellow  bandanna  pocket-handkerchief  that  was  pro- 
digiously scented.  He  shook  hands  with  Dobbin,  looked  at 
the  clock,  and  told  John,  the  waiter,  to  bnt\^  \vvkv  ^oroNft 
cui^oa.     Of  this  cordial  he  swallowed  off  a  ca\x^\e  oi  ^assR** 
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with  nervous  eagerness.  His  irieaud  asked  wit:Iii:somie  interest 
about  his  health.  '  .;         ; 

"  Couldn't  get  a  wink  c£  sleep  till  daylight,  Doby"  said  he. 
"Infernal  heajdachejajoud  fever;  Got  up  at  rmte^  and  wept 
down  to  the  Hummums  for  a.. bath.  I  say.  Dob,  I  feel  just 
as  I  did  on  the  taorning.r  wentoutwith  Rocket  at  Quebec." 

"So  dlo  I,"  William!  responded*  -^'I  wasi  a  deuced  deal 
more  nervous  than  ybia  were  that  momingv  You ;  made  a 
famous  breakfast,  I  remembeir.. .  Eat  something  now/^ 

"You're  a  good.old  fclkiw,.  WilLi  III  drink  your  healA, 
dd  boy,  and  farewell  to --"' 

"  No,  no ;  two  glasses  arer  enon^,''  Dobbin  interrupted 
him. — "Here,  take  away  tiae  liqueurs,  John^ — Have  some 
cayerine  pepper  with  your  fowl.  Make  haste  though,  for  it 
is  time  we  were  there." 

It  was  about  half  an  houir  froni  tweive  when  this  brief 
meeting  and  colloquy  took  pllace  between  the  two  captainsL 
A  coach,  into  \diich  Gaptain  Qsborne's  servant  pot  bis 
master's  desk  and  disessingrcase,  had  been'  in  weLiting  for 
some  time;  and  into  this  the  two  gentlemed' hurried  under 
an  umbrella,:  and  thervdltet  mdunted  on  the  box,  cursing^ 'die 
rain  and  the  dampne8$  o£  the  coachman  who  was  steanung 
beside  him.  "We  shall  find  a  better  tirap  than  this  at  the 
church  door,"  says  he;  "iflnat's  ia  comfoa*/'  And  the  ea^ 
riage  drove;  on,  taking;  th^  road.dpwn  Piccadilly,  where  Apsley 
House  and  St.  George's  Ho^aitaL  wcare  red  jackets  still ;  where 
there  werp  oil-lamps ;;  where: Achilles  was  not  yet  bom,.ixK 
the  Pimlico  arch  raised,  nor  the  hideous  equestrianrmbn^ler 
which  pervades  it  aiid  thenei^houEhbod::  and  so  they  drove 
down  by  Brompton  ta  a  certain  chapel  near  the  FuUaam 
Road  there. 

A  chariot  was  in  waatii^  with  fcmr  horses  j  likewise,  a  coacfa 
of  the  kind  called  glass  coadies.  Only  a  vfery  few  idleis 
were  collected  on  account  of  .the;  4isniai  rain. 

"  Hang  it  I  "said  George,  i".I  said  only  a  pair."  ; 

^*My  master  would  h^ve  fiMr,"  Said  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley's 

servant,  who  Was  in  waitiing;:  and  he  andi  Mr.  Osborne's  man 

agreed,  at  they  followed  Ge^e'and  William  into  the  dbnndi, 

that  h  was  SL  "^reg'kr  idiabbyi.tup^hoiut,  and  with  scarce  so 

much  as  a  breakfast  ma  iceddm^  iaN\o\si "      ^   ^^  .  - 
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"  Hexe  you  are,"  said  our  old  friend,  Jos  Sedley,  coining 
forward.  "  You're  five  minutes  late,  George,  my  boy.  What 
a  day,  eh  ?  Demmy,  it's  like  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season  in  Bengal.  But  you'll  find  my  carriage  is  water-tight 
Come  along ;  ray  mother  and  Emma  are  in  the  vestry. "^ 

Jos  Sedley  was  splendid.  Hie  was  fatter  than  ever.  His 
shirt-coilais  were  higher ;  his  fece  was  redder ;  his  shirt-fiill 
flaunted  gorgeously  out  of  his  vari^^ated  waistcoaL  Varnished 
boots  were  not  invented  a&  yet ;  but  the  Hessians  on  his 
beautiful  legs  shone  so,  that  they  must  have  been  the  identical 
pair  in  which  the  gentleman  in  the  old  picture  used  to  shave 
himself;  and  on  his  light  green  coat  there  bloomed  a  fine 
wedding  favour,  like  a  great  white  q)reading  magnolia. 

In  a  word,  George  had  thrown  the  great  cast  He  was 
going  to  be  married.  Hence  his  pallor  and  nervousness — 
his  sleepless  night  and  agitation  in  the  morning.  I  have 
heard  people  who  have  gone  through  the  same  thing  own  to 
the  same  emotion.  After  three  or  four  ceremonies  you  get 
accustomed  to  it,  no  doubt;  but  the  first  dip,  everybody 
allows,  is  awful. 

The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  brown  silk  pelisse  (as  Captain 
Dobbin  has  since  informed  me),  and  wore  a  straw  bonnet 
with  a  pink  ribbon ;  over  the  bonnet  she  had  a  veil  of  white 
Chantilly  lace,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  her  brother. 
Captain  Dobbin  himself  had  asked  leave  to  present  her  with 
a  gold  chain  and  watch,  which  she  sported  on  this  occasion; 
and  her  mother  gave  her  her  diamond  brooch — almost  the 
Wily  trinket  which  was  left  to  the  old  lady.  As  the  service 
went  on,  Mrs.  Sedley  sat  and  whimpered  a  great  deal  in  a 
pew,  consoled  by  the  Irish  maid-servant  and  Mrs.  Clapp  from 
the  lodgings.  Old  Sedley  would  not  be  present.  Jos  acted 
for  his  fiather,  giving  away  the  bride,  whilst  Captain  Dobbin 
stepped  up  as  groomsman  to  his  friend  George. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  ^church  besides  the  officiating 
persons  and  the  small  marriage  party  and  their  attendants. 
The  two  valets  sat  aloof  superciliously.  The  rain  came 
lauling  down  on  the  windows.  In  the  intervals  of  the 
service  you  heard  it,  and  the  sobbing  of  old  Mrs.  Sedley 
in  the  pew.  The  parson's  tones  echoed  sajS\>}  ^i^cawsa^"*^^ 
anpty  waW5,    Osborne's  "I  will "  was  &o\mdei  m '^erj  ^e«^ 
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bass.  Emmy's  response  came  fluttering  up  to  her  lips  from 
her  heart,  but  was  scarcely  heard  by  anybody  except  Captain 
Dobbin. 

When  the  service  was  completed,  Jos  Sedley  came  forward 
and  kissed  his  sister,  the  bride,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months.  George^s  look  of  gloom  had  gone,  and  he  seemed 
quite  proud  and  radiant.  "  It's  your  turn,  William,"  says  he, 
putting  his  hand  fondly  upon  Dobbin's  shoulder;  and  Dobbin 
went  up  and  touched  Amelia  on  the  cheek. 

Then  they  went  into  the  vestry  and  signed  the  register. 
"  God  bless  you,  old  Dobbin,"  George  said,  grasping  him  by 
the  hand,  with  something  very  like  moisture  glistening  in  his 
eyes.  William  replfed  only  by  nodding  his  head ;  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  say  much. 

"  Write  directly,  and  come  down  as  soon  as  you  can,  you 
know,"  Osborne  said  After  Mrs.  Sedley  had  taken  an  hys- 
terical adieu  of  her. daughter,  the  pair  went  off  to  the  car- 
riage. "  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  little  devils  ! "  George  cried 
to  a  small  crowd  of  damp  urchins  that  were  hanging  about 
the  chapel  door.  The  rain  drove  into  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom's faces  as  they  passed  to  the  chariot.  The  postilions' 
favours  draggled  on  their  dripping  jackets.  The  few  children 
made  a  dismal  cheer,  as  the  carriage,  splashing  mud,  drove 
away. 

William  Dobbin  stood  in  the  church  porch,  looking  at  itj 
a  queer  figure.  The  small'  crew  of  spectators  jeered  him. 
He  was  not  thinking  about  them  or  their  laughter. 

"  Come  home  and  have  some  tiffin,  Dobbin,"  a  voice  cried 
behind  him,  as  a  pudgy  hand  was  laid. on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  honest  fellow's  reverie  wats  interrupted.  But  the  Captain 
had  no  heart  to  go  a-feasting  with  Jos  Sedley.  He  put  the 
weeping  old  lady  and  her  attendants  into  the  carriage  aloi^ 
with  Jos,  and  left  them  without  any  further  words  passing. 
This  carriage,  too,  drove  away,  and  the  urchins  gave  another 
sarcastical  cheer. . 

"Here,  you  little  be^ars,"  Dobbin  said,  giving  some  six- 
pences amongst  thein,  and  then  went  off  by  himself  through 
the  rain.  It  was  all  over.  They  were  married,  and  happy, 
he  prayed  God.  .  Never  since  he  was:  a  boy  had  he  felt  so 
miserable  and  so  lonely*     He  loiiged  Nvith  a  heart-sick  yearn- 
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mg  for  the  first  few  days  to  be  over,  that  he  might  see  her 
again. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  above  ceremony,  three  young  men 
of  our  acquaintance  were  enjoying  that  beautiful  prospect  of 
bow  windows  on  the  one  side  and  blue  sea  on  the  other 
which  Brighton  afifords  to  the  traveller.  Sometimes  it  is  to- 
wards the  ocean — smiling  with  countless  dimples,  speckled 
with  white  sails,  with  a  htmdred  bathing-machines  kissing  the 
skirt  of  his  blue  garment — that  the  Londoner  looks  en- 
raptured; sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a  lover  of  human 
nature  rather  than  of  prospects  of  any  kind,  it  is  towards  the 
bow  windows  that  he  turns,  and  that  swarm  of  human  life 
which  they  exhibit  From  one  issue  the  notes  of  a  piano, 
which  a  young  lady  in  ringlets  practises  six  hours  daily,  to 
the  delight  of  the  fellow-lodgers :  at  another,  lovely  Polly, 
the  nursemaid,  may  be  seen  dandling  Master  Omnium  in 
her  arms ;  whilst  Jacob,  his  papa,  is  beheld  eating  prawns,  and 
devouring  The  Times  for  breakfast,  at  the  windjow  below. 
Yonder  are  the  Misses  Leery,  who  are  looking  out  for  the 
young  officers  of  the  Heavies,  who  are  pretty  sure  to  be  pacing 
the  cUff ;  or  again  it  is  a  City  man,  with  a  nautical  turn,  and  a 
telescope  the  size  of  a  six-pounder,  who  has  his  instrument 
pointed  seawards,  so  as  to  command  every  pleasure-boat, 
herring-boat,  or  bathing-machine  that  comes  to  or  quits  the 
shore,  etc.,  etc.  But  have  we  any  leisure  for  a  description  of 
Brighton? — ^for  Brighton,  a  clean  Naples  with  genteel  laz- 
zaroni ;  for  Brighton,  that  always  looks  brisk,  gay,  and  gaudy, 
like  a  harlequin's  jacket ;  for  Brighton,  which  used  to  be  seven 
hours  distant  from  London  at  the  time  of  our  story,  which  is 
now  only  a  hundred  minutes  off,  and  which  may  approach 
who  knows  how  much  nearer,  imless  Joinville  comes  and 
untimely  bombards  it. 

"  What  a  monstrous  fine  girl  that  is  in  the  lodgings  over 
the  milliner's ! "  one  of  these  three,  promenaders  remarked  to 
the  other ;  "  Gad,  Crawley,  did  you  see  what  a  wink  she  gave 
me  as  I  passed?" 

"Don't  break  her  heart,  Jos,  you  rascal,"  said  another. 
"  Don't  trifle  with  her  affections,  you  Don  ^^^^'cvX^^ 

"  Get  awa//'  said  Jos  Sedley,  quite  pleasaft.,  ^ocvdNeRXNxws^^^ 

6^ 
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at  the  maid-servant  m  question  with  a  most  killing  ogle.  Jos 
was  even  more  splendid  at  Brighton  than  he  had  been  at  his 
sister's  marriage.  He  had  brilliant  under-waistcoats,  any  one 
of  which  would  have  set  up  a  moderate  buck.  He  sported  a 
military  frocb-coat,  ornamexilied  with  frogs,  knobsj  blax:k  but- 
tons, and  meandering  endaoroidery*  He  had  affected  a  military 
appeaijance  and  habits  <!)£. late;  and  he  walked  with  his  two 
friends,  who  were  of  that  profession,  clinking  his  boot-spurs, 
swaggering  -  prodigiousiy,'  and  shootihg  death-^lanoes  at  all 
the  servantngirls  who  were  worthy^  to  be  slain. 
.  "What  shaH  we  do^  boys^  tiU  the  ladies  return ? "  the  buck 
ajsked  The  ladies. were  out  to  Rotringdean  in  his  carriage 
on  a  drive* 

**  Let's  have  a  game  at  billiards,"  one  of  his  friends  said— 
the  tail  one,  with,  lacquered  mustachios. 

"No,  dammy;  no,;  Captain,"  Jos  replied,  rather  alarmed. 
"No  billiards  to-day,  Grawley,  my ■  boy ;  yesterday  was 
enough."  >  ./  •: 

"You  pky/vei^  well/'  said  Crawley,  laughing.^— *^ Don't 
hei  Osborne  ?    How  well  he  made  that  five  stroke,  eh  ?  " 

**  Famous,"  Osbame  said.  -  '^*  Jos/  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at 
billiards,  and  at  everything- else,  too.  I  wish  there  were  any 
tiger-huntif^  about  here  I  we  might  go  and  kill  a  few  before 
dinner.  (There  goes  a  jBiae  giii]  what  an  ankle,  eh,  Jos?) 
Tell  vs  that  story  abotit  the  -tigerrhimt,  and  the  way  you  did 
for  hirn  in  thQ  jungle;  it's  a  wonderful  story  that,  Crawley." 
Here  George  Osborne  gave  a  yawn.  "  Jt's  tather  slow  work," 
said  he,  ."down  here;  what  jAi^i/ we  do?"    ' 

"  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  some!  horses  that  Snaffler's  just 
brought  from  Lewes  Fair  ?  "  Crawley;  said. 

"Suppose  we  go  and  have  some  jellies  at  Button's ?"  said 
the  rogue  Jos,  willing  to.  kill  : two  thirds  with  one  stone. 
"  Devilish  fine  gal  at  Dutton's." 

^'Suppose  we  go  and  see  the. Lightning  come  in?  it's  just 
about  time,"  ijeoigCi  said.  This- advice  prevailing  over  the 
stables  and  the  jelly,  they  tnrned  to»«wu:ds  the  coach-office  to 
witness  the  Lightning's  arrival. 

As  they  passed,  they  ;met  >tiie  .carriage — Jos  Sedley's  open 

carriage,  with  its  mflgnificent  arinonal  bearings — that  splen- 

<ic/  conveyance  in  wluph '  b^i  used  to  diwe  ^out  at  Chelten- 
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ham,  maje3tic  and  solitary,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  hat 
cocked ;  or,  more  happy*  ^th  ladies  by  his  side. 

Two  were  in  the  carriage  now — one  a  little  person,  with 
light  hair,  and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  the  other 
in  a  brown  silk  .peli$se,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons, 
with  jSL  rosy,  round,  happy  fetce,  that  did  you  good  to  behold. 
She  checked  the  carriage  as  it  neared  the  three  gentlemen, 
after  which  exercise  of  authority  she  looked  rather  nervous, 
and  then  began  to  bhish  most  absurdly.  "We  have  had  a 
delightful  drive,  George,"  she  said,  "  and — and  we're  so  glad 
to  come  back ;  and,  Joseph,  don't  let  him  be  late." 

"  Don't  be  leading  our  husbands  into  mischief  Mr»  Sedley, 
you  wicked,  wicked  man,  you,"  Rebecca  said,  shaking  at  Jos 
a  pretty  little  finger  covered  with  the  neatest  French  kid  glove. 
"  No  billiards,  no  smoking,  tw>  naughtiness ! " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley-^Ah  Jiowl  upon  my  honour!" 
was  all  Jos  could  ejaculate  by  way^of  Teply ;  but  he  managed 
to  fall  into  a  tolerable  attitude,  with  his  head  lying  pn  his 
shoulder,  grinning  upwards  ajt  his  victim,  with  one  hand  at 
his  back,  which  he  supported  on  his  cane,  and  the  other 
hand  (the  one  with  the  <Mamond  ring)  fumbling  iu  his  shirt- 
frill  and  among  bis  under-woistcoats.  As  the  carriage  drove 
off  he  kissed  the  diamond  hand  to  the  fair  ladies  within. 
He  wished  all  Cheltenham,  all  Chowringhee,  all  Calcutta, 
could  see  him  in  that  positiort*  waving  his  hand  to  such  a 
beauty,  and  in  company  with  such  a  femous  buck  as  Rawdon 
Ccawley  of  the  Guards. 

Our  young  bride  and  bridegroom  had  chosen  Brighton  ajs 
the  pla<:e  where  they  would  pass  the  first  few  days  after  their 
marriage;  and  having  engaged  <a|>artments  at  the  Ship  Inn, 
enjoyed  themselves  there  in  great  comfort  and  quietude, 
until  Jos  presently  joined  them.  Nor  was  he  the  only  com- 
panion they  found  there.  As  they  were  coming  into. the 
hptd  from  a  seaside  walk  one  jaftemoon,  on  whom  should 
they  light  but  Rebecca  and  her  husband.  The  recognition 
was  immediate.  Riebecca  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dearest 
friend.  Crawley  and  Osborne  shook  hands  together  cordially 
enough ;  and  Becky,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  found 
means  to  make  the  latter  forget  that  little  \mp\^aaaxi\.  -^"^^bz^^ 
of  words  wbich  htLd  happened  between  xYvem,    ''*'X^o  ^^:p^ 
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remember  the  last  time  we  met  at  Miss  Crawley's,  when  I 
was  so  rude  to  you,  dear  Captain  Osborne  ?  I  thought  you 
seemed  careless  about  dear  Amelia,  It  was  that  made  me 
angry,  and  so  pert,  and  so  unkind,  and  so  ungrateful.  Dc 
forgive  me ! "  Rebecca  said,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  with 
so  frank  and  winning  a  grace  that  Osborne  could  not  but 
take  it.  By  humbly  and  frankly  acknowledging  yourself  tc 
be  in  the  wrong,  there  is  no  knowing,  my  son,  what  good  you 
may  do.  I  knew  once  a  gentleman  and  very  wotthy  practi- 
tioner in  Vanity  Fair,  who  used  to  do  little  wrongs  to  his 
neighbours  on  purpose!,  and  in  order  to  apologize  for  them 
in  an  open  and  manly  way  afterwards;  and  what  ensued? 
My  friend  Crocky  Doyle  was  liked  everywhere,  and  deemed 
to  be  rather  impetuous,  but  the  honestest  fellow.  Becky's 
humility  passed  for  sincieiity  with  George  Osborne. 

These  two  young  couples  had  plenty  of  tales  to  relate  to 
each  other.  The  marriages  of  either  were  discussed ;  and 
their  prospects  in  life  canvassed  with  the  greatest  frankness 
and  interest  on  both  sides.  George's  marriage  was  to  be 
made  kno^\^l  to  his  father  by  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin, 
and  young  Osborne  trembled  rather  for  the  result  of  that 
communication.  Miss  Crawley,  on  whom  all  Rawdon's 
hop6s  depended,  still  held  out  Unable  to  make  an  entry 
into  her  house  in  Park  Lane,  her  affectionate  nephew  and 
niece  had  followed  her  to  Brighton,  where  they  had  emis- 
saries continually  planted  at  her  door. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  Rawdon's  friends  who  are 
always  about  our  door,"  Rebecca  said,  laughing.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  dun,  my  dear ;  or  a  bailiff  and  his  man  ?  Two 
of  the  abominable  wretches  watched  all  last  week  at  the 
greengrocer's  opposite,  and  we  could  not  get  away  until 
Sunday.     If  aunty  does  not  relent,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

Rawdon,  with  roars  of  laughter,  related  a  dozen  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  duns,  and  Rebecca's  adroit  treatment  oi 
them.  He  vowed- with  a  great  oath  that  there  was  no 
woman  in  Europe  who  could  talk  a  creditor  over  as  she 
could.  Almost  immediately  after  their  marriage  her  prac- 
tice had  begun,  and  her  husband  found  the  immense  value 
of  such  a  wife.  They  hod  credit  in  plenty,  but  they  had 
bills  also  in  abundance,  And  laVxmted  mtv^t  %.  scaitcity  ol 
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ready  money.  Did  these,  debt  difficulties  affect  Rawdon's 
good  spirits?  No.  Everybody  in  Vanity  Fair  must  have 
remarked  how  well  those-  live  who  are  comfortably  and 
thoroughly  in  debt — how  they  deny  themselves  nothing ; 
how  jolly  and  easy  they  are  in  their  minds.  Rawdon  and 
his  wife  had  the  very  best  apartments  at  the  inn  at  Brighton; 
the  landlord,  as  he  brought  in  the  first  dish,  bowed  before 
them  as  to  his  greatest  customers ;  and  Rawdon  abused  the 
dinners  and  wine  with  an  audacity  which  no  grandee  in  the 
land  could  surpass.  Long  custom,  a  manly  appearance, 
faultless  boots  and  clothes^  and  a  happy  fierceness  of  manner, 
will  often  help  a  man  as  much  as  a  great  balance  at  the 
banker's. 

The  two  wedding  parties  met  constantly  in  each  other's 
apartments.  After  two  or  three  nights  the  gentlemen  of  an 
evening  had  a  little  piquet,  as  their  wives  sate  and  chatted 
apart  This  pastime,  and  the  arrival  of  Jos  Sedley,  who 
made  his  appearance  in  his  grand'  open  carriage,  and  who 
played  a  few  games  at  billiards  with  Captain  Crawley,  rcr 
plenished  Rawdon's  purse  somewhat,  and  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  that  ready  money  for  which  the  greatest  spirits  are 
sometimes  at  a  standstill. 

So  the  three  gentlemen  walked  down  to  see  the  Lightning 
coach  come  in.  Punctual  to  the  minute,  the  coach  crowded 
inside  and  out,  the  guard  blowing  his  accustomed  tune  on 
the  horn,  the  Lightning  came  tearing  down  the  street,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  coach-office. 

"Hallo!  there's  old  Dobbin,"  George  cried,  quite  de- 
lighted to  see  his  old  friend  perched  on  the  roof;  and  whose 
promised  visit  to  Brighton  had  been  delayed  until  now. 
"How  are  you,  old  fellow?  Glad  you're  come  down. 
Emmy '11  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  Osborne  said,  shaking  his 
comrade  warmly  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  his  descent  from 
the  vehicle  was  effected ;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  and 
agitated  voice,  "  What's  the  news  ?  Have  you  been  in  Russell 
Square  ?    What  does  the  governor  say  ?   Tell  me  everything." 

Dobbin  looked  very  pale  and  grave.      "  I've  seen  your 
father,"  said  he.     "How's  Araelia-r^Mrs.  George?     I'll  tell 
you  all  the  news  presently ;  but  I've  bio\i%\vt  >^e  ^x^saX  tsk^i^ 
o(  aXl,  and  that  i^- " 
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"Out  with  it,  dd fellow, V  Gfebrge  said. 

"We're  ordered  to  Belgiiim^K  AIL  the  army  goes-**Ouards 
and  all.;  H^avytop's  got  the gdut,  and  is  mad  at  not  being 
able  to  move.  O'Dowd  goea^  iii  command,  and  we  embark 
from  Chatham  riext  wecJ^."  'This  news  of  war  could  not 
but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our  lovers^  and  caused  all  these 
gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

CAPTAIN   DOBBIN   PROCEEDS  ON   HIS   CANVASS. 

What  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which  friendship  possesses, 
and  under  the  operation  of  which  a  person  ordinarily  slug- 
gish, or  cold,  or  timidy .  becomes  wise,  active,  and  resolute^ 
in  another's  i -behalf?  Also  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from 
Dr.  Elliotson,  despises  pain,  reads  with  the  back  of  his  head, 
sees  miles  off,  looks  into  neset  week,  and  performs  other 
wonders  of  which  in  his  own  private  normal  condition  he 
is  quite  incapable ;  so  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  under  the  magnetism.of  friendships  the  modest  man 
become  bold,  the  shy  confident,  ifche  lazy  active,  or  the 
impetuous  prudent  and  peaceful,.  What  is.  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  m^lkes  the  lawyer  .eschew  his  own  cause,  and  call 
in  his  learned  brother  as  an  adviser?  And  what  causes  the 
doctor,  when  ailing,  to  send  foir  hife  rival,  and  not  sit  down 
and  examine  his  own  tongue  in  the  chimney*glass,  or  write 
his  own  prescription  at  has :  stiidy-table  ?  I  throw  out  these 
queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know  at  once 
how  oredulousi  we. are  and  how  sceptical,  ;how  soft  and  how 
obstinate,  how  firm  for  others  'and  how  diffident  about  our- 
selves; meanwhileitis  certain 'that  our  friend  William  Dobbin, 
who  was  personally  of  sd  complying,  a  dis^sition,  that  if  his 
parents  had  pressed  hitnr  muchy  it  is:  probable  he  would  have 
stepped  down  into  the  kitchen  imd  married  the  cook,  ind 
who,  to  further  his  owii  inteiffist^^  would  have  fduhd  the  most 
insuperable  difficulty  in  wc^mgLJacrddsrthe  street^  found,  hime 
self  as  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  of  Geor^  Osbdtne's 
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aifiairs  as  the  most  selfish  tatitidati  could  be  in.  the  pursuit 
ofhis'own. 

Whilst  our  friend  George  and  his  young  wife  were  en- 
joying the  first  blushing  days  of  the  honeymoon  at  Brighton, 
hcmest  Wiiliam  was  left  as  George's  plenipotentiary  in  Lon- 
don, to  transact  all  the  business  part  of  the  marriage.  His 
duty  it  was  to  call  upon  old  Sedley  and  his  wife,  and  to  keep 
the  former  in  good  humour ;  to  draw  Jos  and  his  brother- 
in-law  nearer  together,  so  that  Jos's  position  and  dignity, 
as  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah,  might  compensate  for  his 
father's  loss  of  station,  and  tend  to  reconcile  old  Osborne 
to  thealliance;  and  finally,  to  coinmunicate  it  to  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  should  least  irritate  the  old  gentleman. 

Now,  before  he  faced  the  head  of  the  Osborne  house  with 
the  news'  Which  it  was  his  duty  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought 
him  that  it  would  be  politic  to  make  friends  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and,  if  possible,  have  the  ladi^  on  his  side. 
They  can't  be  angry  in  their  hearts,  thought  he.  No  woman 
ever  was  really  angry  at  a  romantic  marriage.  A  little 
crying  out,  and  they  must  come  round  to  their  brother, 
when  the  three  of  us  will  lay  siege  to  old  Mr.  Osborne.  So 
this  Machiavellian  captain  of  infantry  cast  about  him  for 
some  happy  means  or  stmtagem  by  which  he  could  gently 
and  gradually  bring  the!  Misses  Oisborne  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  brother's  secret.  ' 

By  a.  little  inquiry  r^arding  his  mother^s:  engagements,  he 
was  pretty  soon  able  to  find  out  by  whom  xlf;  her  ladyship's 
friends  parties  were  given  at  that  season,  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  meet  Osborne's  sisters;  and,  though  he  had  that 
abhorrence  of  routs  and  evening  parties  which  many  sensible 
men,  alas,  entertain,  he  soon  found  one  where  the  Misses 
Osborne  were  to  be  present  Making  his  appearance  at  the 
ball,  where  he  danced  a  couple  of  sets  with  both  of  them, 
and  was  prodigiously  politej  he  actually,  had  the  courkge  to 
ask  Miss  Osborne  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  at  an  early 
hoiif  the  next  day,  when  he  had,  he  said,  to  communicate  to 
her  hews  of  the  very  greatest  inteiiest 

What  was  it  that  made  her  start  back,  aavd  ^sut  M^^cst^^ccsxv 

for  s  wdment,  and  then  on  the  gvound  at  l\et  AeeX,  ^aaj^Tsv^*^ 

Mgifsbe  would  faint  on  hisi  arm,  bad  he  not,  b^  o^^^cJt<>asN.^ 
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treading  on  her  toes,  brought  the  young  lady  back  to  self- 
control?  Why  was  she  so  violently  agitated  at  Dobbin's 
request?  This  can  neva:  be  known*  But  when  he  came 
the  next  day,  Maria  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
sister,  and  Miss  Wirt  went  off  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
latter,  and  the  Captain  and  Miss  Osborne  were  left  together. 
They  were  both  so  silent  that  the  tick-tock  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  became  quite  rudely 
audible. 

"What  a  nice  party  it  was  last  night ! "  Miss  Osborne  at 
length  began,  encouragingly ;  "  and — how  you're  improved  in 
your  dancing,  Captain  Dobbin !  Surely  somebody  has  taught 
you,"  she  added,  with  amiable  archness. 

"  You  should  see  me  dance  a  reel  with  Mrs.  Major  OT)owd 
of  ours ;  and  a  jig-i-did  you  ever  see  a  jig  ?  But  I  think  any- 
body could  dance  with  you^  Miss  Osborne,  who  dance  so  well." 

"  Is  the  Major's  lady  young  and  beautiful,  Captain  ?  "  the 
fair  questioner  continued.  "  Ah,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  a  soldier's  wife  i  I  wonder  they  have  any  spirits  to 
dance,  and  in  these  dreadful  times,  of  war,  too !  O  Captain 
Dobbin,  I  tremble  sometimes  when  I  think  of  our  dearest 
George,  and  the  dangers  of  the  poor  soldier.  Are  there  many 
married  officers  of  the  — th.  Captain  Dobbin  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  she's  playing  her  hand  rather  too  openly,'* 
Miss  Wirt  thought ;  but  this  observation  is  merely  parenthetic, 
and  was  not  heard  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  at  which 
the  governess  uttered  it 

"  One  of  our  yoimg  men  is  just  married,"  Dobbin  said,  now 
coming  to  thei  point.  "  It  was  a  veiy  old  attachment^  and 
the  young  couple  are  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !  oh,  how  romantic ! "  Miss  Osborne 
cried,  as  the  Captain  said  "old  attachment"  and  "poor.'* 
Her  sympathy  encouraged  him. 

"  The  finest  yourig  fellaw  in  the  regiment,"  he  continued ; 
"  not  a  braver  or  handsomer  officer  in  the  army.  And  such  a 
charming,  wife !  How  you  would  like  her !  how  you  will  like 
her  when  you  know  her.  Miss  Osborne ! "  The  young  lady 
thought  the  actual  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  Dobbin's 
nervousness,  which  now  caaiie  on  and  was  visible  in  many 
twitchings  of  his  face,  in  his  manner  of  beating  the  ground 
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with  his  great  feet,  in  the  rapid  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of 
his  frock-coat,  etc — Miss  Osborne,  I  say,  thought  that  when 
he  had  given  himself  a  little  lair,  he  would  unbosom  himself 
entirely,  and  prepared  eagerly  to  listen.  And  the  clock,  in 
the  altar  on  which  Iphigenia  was  situated,  beginning,  after  a 
preparatory  convulsion,  to  toll  twelve,  the  mere  tolling  seemed 
as  if  it  would  last  until  one — so  prolonged  was  the  knell  to 
the  anxious  spinster. 

"  But  it's  not  about  marriage  that  I  came  to  speak — that 
is,  that  marriage — that  is — no,  I  mean — my  dear  Miss 
Osborne,  it's  about  our  dear  friend  George,"  Dobbin  said 

"  About  George  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  discomfited  that 
Maria  and  Miss  Wirt  laughed  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  even  that  abandoned  wretch  of  a  Dobbin  felt  inclined  to 
smile  himself;  for  he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  George  having  often  bantered  him  gracefully 
and  said,  "Hang  it,  Will,  why  don't  you  take  old  Jane? 
She'll  have  you  if  you  ask  her.  Ill  bet  you  five  to  two  she 
will." 

"Yes,  about  George,  then,"  he  continued.  "There  has 
been  a  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Osborne.  And  I 
regard  him  so  much — for  you  know  we  have  been  like  brothers 
— that  I  hope  and  pray  the  quarrel  may  be  settled.  We  must 
go  abroad,  Miss  Osborne.  We  may  be  ordered  off  at  a  day's 
warning.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  campaign  ? 
Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Miss  Osborne ;  and  those  two,  at  least, 
should  part  friends." 

'*  There  has  been  no  quarrel.  Captain  Dobbin,  except  a 
little  usual  scene  with  papa,"  the  lady  said.  "  We  are  expect- 
ing George  back  daily.  What  papa  wanted  was  only  for  his 
good.  He  has  but  to  come  back,  and  I'm  sure  all  will  be 
well ;  and  dear  Rhoda,  who  went  away  from  here  in  sad,  sad 
anger,  I  know  will  forgive  him.  .  Woman  forgives  but  too 
readily.  Captain." 

"  Such  an  angel  SLsyou  1  am  sure  would,"  Mr.  Dobbin  said, 
with  atrocious  astuteness.  "  And  no  man  can  pardon  himself 
for  giving  a  woman  pain.  What  would  you  feel  if  a  man 
were  faithless  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  perish — I  should  throw  myse\i  ovxl  ol  ^nxAcrfi — 
I  should  take  poison — I  should  pine  and  ^<&.    "^  Vwoth^- 
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should,"  Miss  cried,  who  had  riev-ertheless  gone  throi^h  oiie 
or  two  affairs  of  the  heart  without  any  idea  of  suicide, 

"And  there  are  others,"  Dobbin  conti^iued,  "as  true  and 
as  kind-hearted  as  yourself.  I'm  nc«t  speaking  about  the  West 
Indian  heiress,  Miss  Osborne^  but  aboiit  a  poor  girl  whom 
George  once  loved,  and  who  was  bred  from  her  chiWhood  to 
think  of  nobody  but  him.  IVe  seen  her  in  her  poverty  un- 
complaining, broken-hearted,  without  a  fault  It  is  of  Miss 
Sedley  I  speak.  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  can  your  generous 
heart  quarrel  with  your  brother  for  being  faithful  to  her? 
Could  his  own  conscience  ever  forgive  him  if  he  deserted  her? 
Be  her  friend— she  always  loved  you-^and — and  I  am  come 
here  charged  by  George  to  tell  you  that  he  holds  his  engage- 
ment to  her  as  the  most  sacred  duty  he  has;  and  to  entreat 
j;ou,  at  least,  to  be  on  his  side," 

When  any  strong  emotion  took  possesion  of  Mr.  Dobbin, 
and  after  the  first  word  or  two  of  hesitation,  he  could  speak 
with  perfect  fluency,' and  it  was  evident  that  his  eloquence  on 
this  occasion  made  some  impression  upon  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "this  is— most  surprising — most  painful 
-^niost  extraordinary: — ^what  will  papa  siiy?— that  Geoige 
should  fling  away  such  a  superb  establishment  as  was  offered 
to  him ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  has  found  a  very  brave  chamiMon 
in  you,  Captain  Dobbin,  It  is  of  no  use,  however,"  she  coiv- 
tinued,  after  a  piause.  "I  feel  for  poor  Miss  Sedley,  most 
certainly — most  sincerely,  you  know.  We  never  thought  the 
match  a  good  one,  though  we  we«e  always  very  kind  t6  her 
herer— very.  'But  piapa  will  never  -consent^  I  am  sure.  ■  And 
a  weli-brought*up  young  woman,  you  know,  with  a  weB- 
regulated  mirtd,  mufet-^Geoi'ge  must  give  her  up,  dear  Captain 
Dobfein,  indeed  he  muiit." 

^*  Ought  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  he  loved,  jufet  when 
misfortune  befell  her  ? "  Dobbin  said,  holding  out  bis  hand. 
^*Dear  Miss^  Osborne,  is  this  the  ioun^el  I  hear  from  youf 
My  dear  young  lady !  you  ihust  befriend  her.  He  can't  give 
her  up ;  he  must  not  give  her  itp.  Would  a  man,  think  you, 
give  };ou  up  if  you  were  poor  ?  " 

T;>i5>  adroit' question  'touched  tihe  heart  of  Mks  Jane 
Osborne  not  a  iititer    "1;  dctt/tkn^Nv  VirtetKer  we  ^oor -iirlk 
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ought '  to  believe  what  yoii  men  say,.  Captain/'  she  said* 
"There  is  thsct  in  woman's  tenderness  which  induces  hcE 
to  befeve  too  easily.  I'm  afraid  you  are .  cruel,  cruel  de- 
ceiverfr;"  and  Dobbin  certainly  thought,  he  felt  a  pressure 
of  the  hand  which  Miss  Osborne  had  extended  to  him. 

He  dropped  it  in  some  alarm.  "  Deceivers  1 "  said  he. 
•*  No,  dear  Miss  Osborne,  all  men  ar^  not-^your  brother  is 
not  •  George  hafr  loved  Amelia  Sedley  ever  since  they  were  chil- 
dren }  no  wealth  would  make  hhrs  marry  any  but  hen  Ought 
he  to  forsake  her  ?    Would  yon  counsd  him  to  do  so  ?  " 

What  could  Miss  Jane  say  to  such  a  question,  and  with 
her  own  peculiar  views?  She  cotdd  not  answer  it,  so  she 
parried  it  by  saying,  **  Well,  if  you  ate  not  a  deceiver,  at  least 
you  are  vefy  romantic;"  and  Captain  William  let  this  ob- 
servation pass  without  challenge.  ' 

At  length  when,  by  the  help  of  further  polite  speeches,  he 
deemed  that  Miss  Osborne  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  whole  news,  he  poured  it  into  her  ear..  :" George 

could  not  give  iip  Amelia— George  was'  married '  to  her " 

And  then  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  as  we 
know  them  already  j  how  the  poor  girl  would  have  died  had 
not  her  lover  kept  his  faith ;  how  old  Sedley  had  refused  all 
consent  to  the  match,  and  a  licence  had  been  got,  and  Jos 
Sedley  had  come  from  Cheltenham  to  give  away  the  bride; 
how  they  had  gone  to  Brighton  in  Jos's  chariot-ajad-four  to 
pass  the  honeymoon ;  and  how  George  counted  on  his  dear 
kind  sisterfe  to  befriend  him  with  their  fether,  as  women — ^so 
true  and  tender  as  they  wer^^-assuredly  would  do.  And  so, 
a^ng  permissioh  (readily  granted)  to  see  her  again,  and 
rightly  conjecturing  that  the  news  he  had  brought  would  be 
t(5d  in  the  next  five  minutes  to  the  other  ladies.  Captain 
Dobbin  made  his  bow  and  took  his  lestVe. 

He  was  scarcely  ouf  of  the  h6use  when  Miss  Maria  and 
Miss  Wirt  rushed  in  to  Miss  Osborne,  and  the  whole 
wonderful  secret  was  imparted  to  them  by  that  lady*  To  do 
them  justice,  tteither  of  the  dfit^»  was  very  much  displeased 
There  is  something  about  a'rtjttaway  match  WitK  v<V\k!c^.^ssiR 
ladies  can  be  seriously  angry,  and  Amelia  laXYvet  xos^  vcv  ^^\s^ 
estimation  from  the  spirit  whtch  she  had  dx^p\a^^^  "^"^  e<3«v- 
fenting  to  the  union.      As   they    debated  xYve  ^xorj,   ^^' 
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prattled  about  it,  and  wondered  what  papa  would  do  and 
say,  came ;  a  loud  knock,  as  of  an  avenging  thunder-clap, 
at  the  door,  which  made  these  conspirators  start.  It  must 
be  papa,  they  thought..  But  it  was  not  he.  It  was  only  Mr. 
Frederick  Bullock,  who  had  come  from  the  City  according  to 
appointment,  to  conduct  the  ladies  to  a  flower-show. 

This  gentleman,  as  may  be  imagined^  was  not  kept  long 
in  ignorance  of  the  secret  But  his  face,  when  he  heard  it, 
showed  an  amazement  which  was  very  different  from  that  look 
of  sentimental  wonder  which  the  coimtenances  of  the  sisters 
wore.  Mr.  Bullock  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  junioi 
partner  of  a  wealthy  firm.  He  knew  what  money  was, 
and  the  value  of  it,  and  a  delightful  throb  of  expectation 
lighted  up  his  little  eyes,  and  caused  him  to  smile  on  his 
Maria,  as  he  thought  that  by  this  piece  of  folly  of  Mr. 
George's  she  might  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get  with  her. 

"  Gad !  Jane,"  said  he,  surveying  even  the  elder  sister  with 
some  interest,  "Eels  will  be  sorry  he  cried  ofil  You  may  be 
a  fifty  thousand  pounder  yet" 

The  sisters  had  never  thought  of  the  money  question  up  to 
that  moment,  but  Fred  Bullock  bantered  them  with  graceful 
gaiety  about  it  during  their  forenoon's  excursion ;  and  they 
had  risen  not  a  little  in  their  own  esteem  by  the  time  when, 
the  morning  amusement  over,  they  drove  back  to  dinner. 
And  do  not  let  my  respected  reader  exclaim  against  this 
selfishness  as  imnatural.  It  was  but  this  present  morning, 
as  he  rode  on  the  omnibus  from  Richmond :  while  it  changed 
horses,  this  present  chronicler,  being  on  the  roof,  marked 
three  little  children  playing  in  a  puddle  below,  very  dirty, 
and  friendly,  and  happy;  To  these  three  presently  came 
another  little  one.  "jft?//>',"  says  she,  ^^your  sister  *s  got  a 
penny.''  At  which  the  children  got  up  from  the  puddle 
instantly,  and  ran  off  to  pay  their  court  to  Peggy.  And  as 
the  omnibus  drove  off  I  saw  P^gy  with  the  infantine  pro- 
cession at  her  tail,  marchir^  with  great  dignity  towards  the 
stall  of  a  neighbourii^  lollipop-woman. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH   MR.   OSBORNE  TAKES  DOWN 
THE  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

So  having  prepared  the  sisters,  Dobbin  hastened  away  to  the 
City  to  perform  the  rest  and  more  difficult  part  of  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken.  The  idea  of  facing  old  Osborne 
rendered  him  not  a  little  nervous,  and  more  than  once  he 
thought  of  leaving  the  young  ladies  to  communicate  the 
secret,  which,  as  he  was  aware,  they  could  not  long  retain. 
But  he  had  promised  to  report  to  George  upon  the  manner 
m  which  the  elder  Osborne  bore  the  intelligence ;  so  going 
into  the  City  to  the  paternal  counting-house  in  Thames 
Street,  he  dispatched  thence  a  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  begging 
for  a  half-hour's  conversation  relative  to  the  affairs  of  his  son 
George.  Dobbin's  messenger  returned  from  Mr.  Osborne's 
house  of  business,  with  the  compliments  of  the  latter,  who 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  the  Captain  immediately,  and 
away  accordingly  Dobbin  went  to  confront  him. 

The  Captain,  with  a  half-guilty  secret  to  confess,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  painful  and  stormy  interview  before 
him,  entered  Mr.  Osborne's  offices  with  a  most  dismal 
countenance  and  abashed  gait,  and,  passing  through  the 
outer  room  where  Mr.  Chopper  presided,  was  greeted  by 
that  functionary  from  his  desk  with  a  waggish  air  which 
further  discomfited  him.  Mr.  Chopper  winked  and  nodded, 
and  pointed  his  pen  towards  his  patron's  door,  and  said, 
"Youll  find  the  governor  all  right,"  with  the  most  provok- 
ing good-humour. 

Osborne  rose  too,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "How  do,  my  dear  boy?"  with  a  cordiality  that 
maxie  poor  George's  ambassador  feel  doubly  guilty.  His 
hand  lay  as  if  dead  in  the  old  gentleman's  grasp.  He  felt 
that  he,  Dobbin,  was  more  or  less  the  cause  of  all  that 
had  happened.  It  was  he  had  brought  back  George  to 
Amelia;  it  was  he  had  applauded,  encouraged,  transacted 
almost  the  marriage  which  he  was  come  to  reveal  to  Geor^e'^ 
fether:  and  the  latter  was  receiving  V\\nv  vrvXJcv  ^ttS^ks*  c5^ 
welcome;  patting  him  on  the  shovSder,  scad  caJXvwij^  "ti^ssi 
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"Dobbin,  my  dear. boy."  The  envoy  had  indeed  good 
reason  to  hang  his  head. 

Osborne  fully  believed  that  Dobbin  had  come  to  announce 
his  son's  surrender.  Mri  Chopper  and  his  principal  were 
talking  over  the  matter  between  George  and  his  father,  at 
thie  very  moment  when  Dobbin's  messenger  arrived.  Both 
agreed  that  George  was  sending  in  bis  submission.  Both 
had  been  expecting  it  for  some  days-^^^nd,  "  Lord !  Chopper, 
what  a  marriage  we'll  have  i "  Mn  Osborne  said  to  his  derk, 
snapping  his  big  fingexs,  and  jingling  aU  the  guineas  and 
shillings  in  his  giieat  pocket  as  he  eyed  his  subordinate  with 
a  look  of  triusnph. 

With  similar  operations  conducted  in  both  pockets,  and  a 
knowing  jolly  air,  Osborne  from  his  chair  regarded  Dobbin 
seated  blank  and  silent  opposite  to  him.  "  What  a  bumjAin 
he  is  for  a  Captain  in  die  army  1 "  old  Osborne  thought  "  I 
wodttder  Geoi^  hajsn't  taught  him  better  manners.'' 

.At  last  Dobbin  summoned  courage  to  begin.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  Fve  brought  you  some  very  grave  news.  I  have  been 
at  the  Horse  Guards  this  morning,  arni  there's  no  doubt 
that  our  regiment  will  be  ordered  abroad,  and  on  its  way  to 
Belgium  before  the  week  is  over.  And  you  know,  sir,  that 
we  shan^  foe  home  again  befone  a  tussle  which  may  be  jEual 
to  many  of  us." 

OsbOTie  looked  grave.    *^  My  s ,  the  regiment  will  do 

its  duty,  sir,  I  daresay,"  he  said 

"  The  Fcench  are  very  strong,  sir,"  Dobbin  went  on.  "  Tlic 
Russians  and  Austrians  will  be  a  long  time  before  iihey  can 
bring  their  troops  down.  We  shall  have  the  iirst  of  the  fight, 
sir ;  and  depend  on  it  Boney  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  a 
hard  one." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at,  Dobbin  ?  "  his  interlocutor  said, 
uneasy  and  with  a  scowL  ''I  soppoae  no  Briton's  afraid  of 
any  d Frenchman,  hey?" 

"  I  only  niean,  that  before  ^we  go,  and  considering  the  great 

and  certain  risk  that  hangs  over  every  one  of  us-^if  there  are 

anjr  differences  between  yitm  and  George — it  would  be  as  wcH, 

sir,  that^^thit  yon  should  shake  hands:  wouldn't  it?    Should 

anything  happen  to  him,  I  ttiiiik  'ycwx  "woxM  tv»i«  iot^gnt 

f'^^^'^rsGlf  if  you  hadn't  pasted  in  cbanty  " 
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As  he  said  this,  poor  William  Dobbin  blushed  crimson, 
and  felt  and  owned  that  he  himself  was  a  traitor.  But  for 
him,  perhaps,  this  severance  need  never  have  taken/place. 
Why  had  not.  George's  marriage  been  delayed?  What  pall 
wafi  them  to  press  it  •on  so  eagerly?  He  felt  that  George 
would  have  parted  from  Amelia  at  any  rate  without  a  mortal 
pang;  Amelia,  too,  might  hav^  recoveied  the  shock  of  losing 
him.  It  was  hi^lcoiinsel  had  brought  about  this  marriage, 
and  all  that  was  to  ensue  fiom  it  And  why  was  it  ?  Because 
he  lovtd  her  «o  modi  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
unhappy  ;>  or  because  his  own  sufferings  of  suspense  weire  so 
unendurable  that  he  was  glad  to  crush  them  at  once — ^as  we 
hasten  a  funeral  after  a  death,  oar,  when  b  separation  ffom 
those  we  love  is  imminait,  cannot  test  until  the  parting  be 
over.  .      :j  .■     ■ 

"You  tire  a  good  fellow,. William,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  in  a 
softened  voice;  "  and  me  and  George  .shouldn't  part  in  anger, 
that  Ts  'true.  Look  hiere.  IVe  done  for  him  as  much  ss  any 
father  ever  did.  He's  had  threis  tinsjcs  as  much  money  from 
me  as. I  warrant  your  father  ever  gave  you.  But  I  don't  brag 
about  that.  How  I've  toiled  for  him,  and  worked  and  em- 
][Aoyed  my  talents  and  energy,  /  won't  say.  Ask  Chopper 
Ask  himsel£  Ask  the  city  dl  London.  Well,  I  propose  to 
him  such  a  marriage  as  any  nobleman  in  the  land  might  be 
proud  of — the  only  diiog  in  life  I  ever  asked  him'— ^and  he 
refuses  me.  Am  I  wrong?,.  1$  the  quairel  of  my  making? 
What  do  L  seek  bait  ihis  good^  for  which  Fve  been  toilir^  like 
a  coDidct  ever  since  he  was  bom?  Nobody  can  say  there's 
anything  selfish  in  me..  Let  him  come  back.  I  say,  here's 
my  hand.  I  say,  forget  and  forgive.  As  for  marrying  now, 
it's  out  of  the  question.  Let  him  and  Miss  S.  make  it  up, 
and  make  out  the  marriage  afterwards,  when  he  comes  back 

a.  Colonel ;  for  he  shall  be  a  Colond,  by  G^ he  shall,  if 

money  can  do  it  I'm.  glad  you've  brought  him  round.  I 
know  It's  you,  Dobbin.  Ypu've  took  him  out  of  many  a 
vxaogtt  before.  Let  him  come*  7  shan't  be  hard.  Come 
along,^  and  dine  in  Russell  Square  to-dayrn^both  of  you.  Th^ 
old  shop,  the  old  hour.  Youfll  find. a  neck  of  venison.j  aj^i 
fio  questions  asked." 

This  praise  and  confidence  smote  "DoVTw?^  VeaaX^^^ 
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"Out  with  it,  dd fellow,''  Gfebrge  said. 

"  We're  ordered  to  BelgiiinpL'  Ail  the  army  goes— Guards 
and  all.  Heavytop's  got  the  gdut,  and  is  mad  at  not  being 
able  to  move.  O'Dowd  goes  iii  command,  and  we  embark 
from  Chatham  niext  week."  This  news  of  war  could  not 
but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our  lovers,  and  caused  all  these 
gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAPTAIN   DOBBIN   PROCEEDS   ON   HIS   CANVASS. 

What  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which  friendship  possesses, 
and  under  the  c^eration  of  which  a,  person  ordinarily  slug- 
gish, or  cold,  or  timidy .  becomes  wise,  active,  and  resolute, 
in  another's  ■  behalf?  As  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from 
Dr.  EUiotson,  despises  pain,  reads  with  the  back  of  his  head, 
sees  miles  ofl^  looks  into  next  week,  and  performs  other 
wonders  of  which  in  his  own  private  normal  condition  he 
is  quite  incapable;  so  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  under  the  magnetism  of  friendship,  the  modest  man 
become  bold,  the  shy  confident,  the  lazy  active,  or  the 
impetuous  prudent  and  peaceful  What  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  makes  the  lawyer  eschew  his  owii  cause,  and  call 
in  his  learned  brother  as  an  adviser?  And  what  causes  the 
doctor,  when  ailing,  to  send  for  hife  rival,  and  not  sit  down 
and  examine  his  own  toi^ue  in  the  chimney*glass,  or  write 
his  own  prescription  at  Ins  study-table?  I  throw  out  these 
queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know  at  once 
how  credulous  we  are  and  how  sceptical,  ihow  soft  and  how 
obstinate,  how  firm  for  others .  and  how  diffident  about  our* 
selves;  meanwhile  it  is  certain 'that  our  friend  William  Dobbin, 
who  was  personally  of  so  complying  a  disposition,  that  if  his 
parents  had  pressed  him  muchv  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
stepped  down  into  the  kitchen  and  married  the  cook,  and 
tf/io,  to  further'  his  owii  interest!,  worald  Yvscve  to\M\d  the  moat 
insupersihle  difficulty  in  walkitig  acroa»  tbfc  %VxeeX-»  toarA-\M»r 
se/fas  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  oi  Qieoi%^  O^oojtwdi 
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afiftirs'  as  the  most  selfish  tabticiiaii  could  be  ia  the  pursuit 
of  hisiown. 

•Whilst  our  friend  George,  and  his  young  wife  were  en- 
joying, the  first  blushing  days  of  the  honeymoon  at  Brighton, 
hode^  Wiiliam  was  left  as  George's  plenipotentiary  in  .Lon- 
don, to  trahsact  all  the  business  part  of  the  marriage.  His 
duty  it  was  to  call  upon  old:  Sedley  and  his  wife,  and  to  keep 
the  former  in  good  humouk";  to  draw  Jos  and  his  brother- 
in-law  nearer  together,  so  that  Jos's  position  and  dignity, 
as  Collector  of ;  Boggley  WolHah^  might  compensate  for  his 
feither's  loss  of  station,  and  tend  to  reconcile  old  Osborne 
to  the  .alliance ;  and  fixiallyj  to^  cbhimunicate  it  Xo  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  should  least  irritate  the  old  gentleman. 

Now,  before  he' faced  the  head  of  the  Osborne  house  with 
the  n^-ws'  Which  it  was  his  duty  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought 
him  that  it  would  be  politic  to  make  friends  of  the  rest  of 
the  family,  and,  if  possible,  have  the  ladiesr  on  his  iside. 
They  can't  be  angry  in  thieir. hearts,  thoughjt  he;  No  woman 
ever  -ms  really  angry  at  a.  romantic  marri^e.  A  little 
crying  out,  and  they  must  come  round  to  their  brother, 
when  the  three  of  us  wilMay  siege  to  old  Mr*  Osborne.  So 
this  Machiavellian  captaiai  of  infantry  cast  about  him  for 
some  happy  means  or  stmtagem^by  which  he  could  gently 
and  gradimlly  bring  the  i  Misses  Obborne  to'  a  knowlec^e  of 
their  brother's  secret.  '  J  / 

By  a.  little  inquiry  regarding:  his  jaaother^s:  engagements,  he 
was  pretty  soon  able  to  find  out  by  whom  xirfl  her  ladyship's 
friends  parties  were  given  at  that  season,-  where  he?  woiild*  be 
lifedy  to-  nieet  Osborne's  sisters  >  'ahd,  though,  he  had  tfcat 
abhorrence  of  routs  and  evfening- parties  which  many  sensible 
men,  aUsj  entertain,^^  he  •  soon  found  one '  where  the  Misses 
Osborne  were  to  be^resenti.  Making  his^  appearance  at  the 
ball,  where  he  danced  a  couple  of  sets  with  both  of  them, 
and  was  prodigiously  polite^  •  he '  acttiidly :  had  the  courage  to 
ask  Misis  Osborne  fcMT  a  few  minutes*  cdnveirsation/ at  an  early 
hoiir  the  next  day,,  when  hfe  had,  b©  said,  itb  cbnliimunicate  to 
her  news  of  the 'very  gueatest  infeeii^t  /      ;        ' 

What  was  it  that  made  hdr  start  back^  ac^^  %ax^  >a;5^"tx\ic^:^ 

£jr^. moment^  and  them  on  the  giround  at  'hsa  Ae^V,  ^w^;«ssi*^^ 

Ms.ifatne.wouid  f&int  On  liisi  arm^  ka4\Yie  i^t,  ^^s  or^gr^osJcciSv^ 
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treading  on  her  toes,  brought  the  young  lady  back  to  self- 
control?  Why  was  she  so  violently  agitated  at  Dobbin's 
request?  This  can  never  be  known*  But  when  he  came 
the  next  day,  Maria  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  with  her 
sister,  and  Miss  Wirt  went  off  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
latter,  and  the  Captain  and  Miss  Osborne  were  left  together. 
They  were  both  so  silent  that  the  tick-tock  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  became  quite  rudely 
audible. 

"  What  a  nice  party  it  was  last  night ! "  Miss  Osborne  at 
length  began,  encouragingly ;  "and — how  you're  improved  in 
your  dancing,  Captain  Dobbin !  Surely  somebody  has  taught 
you,"  she  added,  with  amiable  archness. 

"  You  should  see  me  dance  a  reel  with  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd 
of  ours ;  and  a  jig-!-did  you  ever  see  a  jig  ?  But  I  think  any- 
body could  dance  with  you^  Miss  Osborne,  who  dance  so  well." 

"  Is  the  Major's  lady  young  and  beautiful,  Captain  ? "  the 
fair  questioner  continued.  "  Ah,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  a  soldier's  wife !  I  wonder  they  have  any  spirits  to 
dance,  and  in  these  dreadful  times. of  war,  too !  O  Captain 
Dobbin,  I  tremble  sometimes  when  I  think  of  our  dearest 
George,  and  the  dangers  of  the  poor  soldier.  Are  there  many 
married  officers  of  the  — ^th.  Captain  Dobbin  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  she's  playing  her  hand  rather  too  openly," 
Miss  Wirt  thought ;  but  this  observation  is  merely  parenthetic, 
and  was  not  heard  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  at  which 
the  governess  uttered  it. 

"  One  of  our  yoimg  men  is  just  married,"  ;Dobbin  said,  now 
coming  to  thei  point.  "It  was  a  very  old  attachment,  and 
the  young  couple  are  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !  oh,  how  romantic  I "  Miss  Osborne 
cried,  as  the  Captain  said  "old  attachment"  and  "poor." 
Her  sympathy  encouraged  him, 

"  The  finest  young  fellow  in  the  regiment,"  he  continued ; 
"  not  a  braver  or  handsomer  officer  in  the  army.  And  such  a 
charming,  wife !  How  you  would  like  her !  how  you  will  like 
her  when  you  know  her.  Miss  Osborne ! "  The  young  lady 
thought  the  actual  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  Dobbin's 
nervousness,  which  now  came  on  and  was  visible  in  many 
twitchings  of  bis  face,  in  his  manner  of  beating  the  ground 
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with  his  great  feet,  in  the  rapid  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of 
his  frock-coat,  etc — Miss  Osborne,  I  say,  thought  that  when 
he  had  given  himself  a  little  ^ir,  he  would  unbosom  himself 
entirely,  and  prepared  eagerly  to  listen.  And  the  clock,  in 
the  altar  on  which  Iphigenia  was  situated,  beginning,  after  a 
preparatory  convulsion,  to  toll  twelve,  the  mere  tolling  seemed 
as  if  it  would  last  until  one — so  prolonged  was  the  knell  to 
the  anxious  spinster. 

"  But  it's  not  about  marriage  that  I  came  to  speak — that 
is,  that  marriage — that  is — no,  I  mean — my  dear  Miss 
Osborne,  it's  about  our  dear  friend  George,"  Dobbin  said. 

"  About  George  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  discomfited  that 
Maria  and  Miss  Wirt  laughed  at  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  even  that  abandoned  wretch  of  a  Dobbin  felt  inclined  to 
smile  himself;  for  he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  George  having  often  bantered  him  gracefully 
and  said,  "Hang  it,  Will;  why  don't  you  take  old  Jane? 
She'll  have  you  if  you  ask  her.  I'll  bet  you  five  to  two  she 
will." 

"Yes,  about  George,  then,"  he  continued.  "There  has 
been  a  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Osborne.  And  I 
regard  him  so  much — for  you  know  we  have  been  like  brothers 
— that  I  hope  and  pray  the  quarrel  may  be  settled.  We  must 
go  abroad,  Miss  Osborne.  We  may  be  ordered  off  at  a  day's 
warning.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  campaign  ? 
Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Miss  Osborne ;  and  those  two,  at  least, 
should  part  friends." 

'*  There  has  been  no  quarrel.  Captain  Dobbin,  except  a 
Kttle  usual  scene  with  papa,"  the  lady  said.  "  We  are  expect- 
ing George  back  daily.  What  papa  wanted  was  only  for  his 
gcxxL  He  has  but  to  come  back,  and  I'm  sure  all  will  be 
well ;  and  dear  Rhoda,  who  went  away  from  here  in  sad,  sad 
anger,  I  know  will  forgive  him.  .  Woman  forgives  but  too 
readily.  Captain." 

"  Such  an  angel  as  you  I  am  sure  would,"  Mr.  Dobbin  said, 
with  atrocious  astuteness.  "  And  no  man  can  pardon  himself 
for  giving  a  woman  pain.  What  would  you  feel  if  a  man 
were  faithless  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  perish — I  should  throw  myseVi  ovxl  ol  NivcAcy^ — 
I  should  take  poison — I  should  pine  aiv4.^^\^.    "^  Vwqth^ 
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should,"  Miss  cried,  who  had  nevertheless  gone  through  oik 
or  two  affairs  of  the  heart  without  any  idea  of  suicide. 

"And  there  are  others,"  Dobbin  continued,  "as  true  and 
as  kind-hearted  as  yourself.  I'm  not  speaking  about  the  West 
Indian  heiress,  Miss  OsbomCy  but  about  a  poor  girl  whom 
George  once  loved,  and  who  was  bred  from  her  chiMhood  to 
think  of  nobody  but  him.  I've  seen  her  in  her  poverty  un- 
complaining, broken-hearted,  without  a  fault.  It  is  of  Miss 
Sedley  I  speak.  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  can  your  generous 
heart  quarrel  with  your  brother  for  being  faithful  to  her? 
Could  his  own  conscience  ever  forgive  him  if  he  deserted  her? 
Be  her  friend — she  always  loved  you — ^and — and  I  am  come 
here  charged  by  George  to  tell  you  that  he  holds  his  engage- 
ment to  her  as  the  most  sacred  duty  he  has ;  and  to  entreat 
jfouy  at  least,  to  be  on  his  side." 

When  any  strong  emotion  took  possession  of  Mr.  Dobbin, 
and  after  the  first  word  or  two  of  hesitation,  he  could  speak 
with  perfect  fluency,"  and  it  was  evident  that  his  eloquence  on 
this  occasion  made  some  impression  upon  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed. 

"Well,"  said  she,  " this  is^-most  surprising — most  painful 
— most  extraordinary^ — ^what  will  papa  say?— that  George 
should  fling  away  such  a  superb  establishment  as  was  offered 
to  him ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  has  found  a  very  brave  champion 
in  you,  Captain  Dobbin.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  piause^  "I  feel  for  poor  Miss  Sedley,  most 
certainly — most  sincerely,  you  know.  We  never  thought  the 
match  a  good  one,  though  we  we«e  always  very  kind  t6  her 
here— very.  But  papa  will  never  consent,  I  am  sure.  And 
a  well-brought-up  young  woman, '  you  know,  with  a  weB- 
regulated  mirtd,  must— George  must  give  her  up,  dear  Captain 
bobbin,  indeed  he  must." 

"  Ought  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  he  loved,  jufet  when 
misfortune  befell  her  ? "  Dobbin  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 
?*  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  is  this  the  (I:ounsel  I  hear  from  yout 
My  dear  young  lady !  you  rtiust  befriend  her.  He  can't  give 
her  up ;  he  must  not  give  her  vtp.  Would  a  man,  think  you, 
give  };ou  up  if  you  were  poor  ?  " 

This  adroit  question  toti^hed  the  heart  of  Mids  Jane 
Osborne  not  a^ Utile.     "I; do*/t  kn^Nv  VirVve\het  we  pooK  ^(irtt 
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ight  to  believe  what  you  men  say,.  Captain,"  shie  said- 
There  is  that  in  woman's  tenderness  which  induces  her 

be&ve  too  easily.  I'm  afraid  you  are  cruel,  cruel  dfrr 
ivers ; "  and  Dobbin  certainly  thought,  he  felt  a  pressure 
the  hand  which  Miss  Osborne  had  extended  to  him. 
He  dropped  it  in  some  alarm.  "  Deceivers ! "  said  he. 
No,  dear  Miss  Osborne,  all  men  are  not — ^your  brother  is 
)t  George  hafr  loved  Amelia  Sedley  ever  since  they  were  chil- 
en  j  lio  wealth  would  make  him  marry  any  but  hen  Ought 
;  to  forsake  her  ?  Would  you  counsd  him  to  do  so  ? '' 
What  could  Miss  Jane  say  to  such  a  question,  and  with 
:r  own  peculiar  views?  She  could  not  answer  it,  so  she 
Tried  it  by  saying,  "  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  deceiver,  at  least 
»u  are  very  romantic;"  and  Captain  William  let  this  ob- 
rvation  pass  Without  challenge. 

At  length  when,  by  the  help  of  further  polite  speeches,  he 
jemed  that  Miss  Osborne  was  sufficiently  prcpisued  to  re- 
ive the  whole  news,  he  poured  it  into  her  ear.     "George 

>uld  not  give  iip  Amelia-*-George  was  married  to  her " 

nd  then  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  as  we 
low  them  already :  how  the  poor  girl  would  have  died  had 
>t  her  lover  kept  his  faith ;  now  old  Sedley  had  refused  all 
msent  to  the  match,  and  a  licence  had  been  got,  and  Jos 
;dley  had  come  from  Cheltenham  to  give  away  the  bride; 
>w  they  had  gone  to  Brighton  in  Jos's  chariot-aiad-four  to 
iss  the  honeymoon ;  and  how  George  counted  on  his  dear 
nd  sisters  to  befriend  him  with  their  father,  as  women — so 
ue  and  tender  as  they  wer^---assuredly  would  do.  And  so, 
iking  permissioh  (readily  granted)  to  see  her  again,  and 
ghtly  oonjecturing  that  the  news  he  had  brought  would  be 
Id  in  the  next  five  minutes  to  the  other  ladies,  Captain 
lobbin  made  his  bow  and  took  his  lestVe. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  h^use  when  Miss  Mai-ia  and 
[iss  Wirt  rushed  in  to  Miss  Osborne,  and  the  whole 
onderful  secret  was  imparted  to  them  by  that  lady.  To  do 
lem  justice,  neither  of  the  Mfitere  was  very  much  displeased 
here  is  something  about  a 'runaway  match  With  which  few 
dies  can  be  seriously  angry,  and  Amelia  rather  rose  in  their 
Jtimation  from  the  spirit  which  she  had  d\s^\ac^^^  vcv  ^^^- 
snting   to  the  union.     As   they  debated  xVve  «X.ot^>  ^^cA 
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prattled  about  it,  and  wondered  what  papa  would  do  and 
say,  came  a  loud  knock,  as  of  an  avenging  thunder-clap, 
at  the  door,  which  made  these  conspirators  start.  It  must 
be  papa,  they  thought..  But  it  was  not  he.  It  was  only  Mr. 
Frederick  Bullock,  who  had  come  from  the  City  according  to 
appointment,  to  conduct  the  ladies  to  a  flower-show. 

This  gentleman,  as  may  be  imagined^  was  not  kept  long 
in  ignorance  of  the  secret  But  his  face,  when  he  heard  it, 
showed  an  amazement  which  was  very  different  from  that  look 
of  sentimental  wonder  which  the  countenances  of  the  sisters 
wore.  Mr.  Bullock  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  junior 
partner  of  a  wealthy  firm.  He  knew  what  money  was, 
and  the  value  of  it,  and  a  delightful  throb  of  expectation 
lighted  up  his  little  eyes,  and  caused  him  to  smile  on  his 
Maria,  as  he  thought  that  by  this  piece  of  folly  of  Mr. 
George^s  she  might  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get  with  her. 

"  Gad !  Jane,'*  said  he,  surveying  even  the  elder  sister  with 
some  interest,  "  Eels  will  be  sorry  he  cried  off.  You  may  be 
a  fifty  thousand  pounder  yet" 

The  sisters  had  never  thought  of  the  money  question  up  to 
that  moment,  but  Fred  Bullock  bantered  them  with  graceful 
gaiety  about  it  during  their  forenoon's  excursion ;  and  they 
had  risen  not  a  little  in  their  own  esteem  by  the  time  when, 
the  morning  amusement  over,  they  drove  back  to  dinner. 
And  do  not  let  my  respected  reader  exclaim  against  this 
selfishness  as  unnatural.  It  was  but  this  present  morning, 
as  he  rode  on  the  omnibus  from  Richmond :  while  it  changed 
horses,  this  present  chronicler,  being  on  the  roof,  marked 
three  little  children  playir^  in  a  puddle  below,  very  dirty, 
and  friendly,  and  happy.  To  these  three  presently  came 
another  little  one.  ^^  Folly ^^  says  she,  ^^your  sister  ^s  got  a 
pcnny'^  At  which  the  children  got  up  from  the  puddle 
instantly,  and  ran  off  to  pay  their  court  to  Peggy.  And  as 
the  omnibus  drove  off  I  saw  Peggy  with  the  infantine  pro- 
cession at  her  tail,  marching  with  great  dignity  towards  the 
stall  of  a  neighbouring  lollipop-wqman. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN   WHICH   MR.  OSBORNE  TAKES  DOWN 
THE  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

^YiDg  prepared  the  sisters,  Dobbin  hastened  away  to  the 
to  perform  the  rest  and  more  difficult  part  of  the  task 
h  he  had  undertaken.  The  idea  of  &u:ing  old  Osborne 
ered  him  not  a  little  nervous,  and  more  than  once  he 
jht  of  leaving  the  young  ladies  to  communicate  the 
t,  which,  as  he  was  aware,  they  could  not  long  retain, 
he  had  promised  to  report  to  George  upon  the  manner 
lich  the  elder  Osborne  bore  the  intelligence ;  so  going 
the  City  to  the  paternal  coimting-house  in  Thames 
jt,  he  dispatched  thence  a  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  begging 
half-hour's  conversation  relative  to  the  aflkirs  of  his  son 
ge.  Dobbin's  messenger  returned  from  Mr.  Osborne's 
e  of  business,  with  the  compliments  of  the  latter.  Who 
d  be  very  happy  to  see  the  Captain  immediately,  and 

accordingly  Dobbin  went  to  confront  him. 
le   Captain,  with  a  half-guilty  secret  to  confess,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  painful  and  stormy  interview  before 

entered  Mr.  Osborne's  offices  with  a  most  dismal 
tenance  and  abashed  gait,  and,  passing  through  the 
•  room  where  Mr.  Chopper  presided,  was  greeted  by 
functionary  from  his  desk  with  a  waggish  air  which 
er  discomfited  him.  Mr.  Chopper  winked  and  nodded, 
pointed  his  pen  towards  his  patron's  door,  and  said, 
u'll  find  the  governor  all  right,"  with  the  most  provok- 
ood-humour. 

ibome  rose  too,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
said,  "  How  do,  my  dear  boy  ? "  with  a  cordiality  that 
5  poor  George's  ambassador  feel  doubly  guilty.      His 

lay  as  if  dead  in  the  old  gentleman's  grasp.  He  felt 
he,  Dobbin,  was  more  or  less  the  cause  of  all  that 
happened.  It  was  he  had  brought  back  George  to 
lia;  it  was  he  had  applauded,  encouraged,  transacted 
St  the  marriage  which  he  was  come  to  reveal  to  G^i^^ 
r:  and  the  latter  was  receiving  him  vnXYv  OTi^'s*  5^ 
yme;  patting  him  on  the  sho\:5der,  2ctvd  csiKvn^  'tcasi 
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"  Dobbin,  my  dear .  boy.''     The  envoy  had  indeed   goo( 
reason  to  hang  his  head. 

Osborne  fully  believed  thal/DoJ^m  had  come  to  announc 
his  son's  surrender.  Mr^  Chopper  and  his  principal  wer 
talking  over  the  matter  between  George  and  his  father,  a 
thie  very  moment  when  Bobbin's  messenger  arrived.  Botl 
agreed  that  George  was  sending  in  his  submission.  Botl 
had  been  eispecting  it.  for  some  days-^and,  ^^Lord!  Choppei 
what  a  majriage  we'll  have  J  ^^  Mn  Osborne  said  to  his  derii 
snapping;  his  big  fmgeas^  and  jingling  ali  the  guineas  am 
shillings  in  his.  giieat  pocket  as  he  eyed  his  subordinate  wit 
a  look  of  .triumph. 

With  similar  operations  conducted  in  both  pockets,  and 
knowing  jolly  air,  O^bome  from  his  chair  regarded  Dobbi 
seated  blank  and  silent  opposite  to  him.     "  What  a  bumfJci; 
he  1$  for  a  Captain  in  tiie  army  I "  old  Osborne  thought     " 
wooder  Geoa^e  hasft't  taught  him  better,  manners." 

.At  last  Dobbin  summoned  courage  to  begin.  "  Sir,''  sai< 
he,  "  Fve  biought  you  some  very  grave  news.  I  have  bee 
at  the  Horse  Guards  this  morning,  and  there's  no  doub 
that  our  regiment  will  be  ordered  abroad,  and  on  its  way  t 
Belgium  befote  the  week  is  over.  And  you  know,  sir,  tha 
weshan^  be  home  again  before  a  tussJe  which  may  be  &t£ 
to  many  of  us."         ^   . 

Osborne  looked  grave.  :**My=s- — -,  the  regiment  -will  d 
its  duty,  sirj  I  daresay, '^  he  said. 

"  The  Fnenoh  are  very  strong,  sir,"  DobHn  went  on.  "Tb 
Russians  and  Austrians  will  be  a  long  time  before  iftigr  ca 
bring  their  troops  down:  We  shall  have  the  first  of  the  fi^ 
sir ;  and  depend  on  it  Boney  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be 
hard  one." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at^  Dobbin?  "  his  interlocutor  saic 
uneasy  9iid  with  aoacowL  '^I  sup^Kse  no  Briton's  afraid  c 
any  d r  .Frqndiman,  hey  ?  " 

"  I  iDnly  mean,  that  before  iwe  go,  and  considering  the  grea 
and  certain  risk  thai;  hangs  .over  €very  one  of  us— S*  there  ai 
any  differences  between  yk»i  and  Geoirge — it  would  be  as  wcl 
sir,  that-i— thiit  yojn  should  shake  hajids :  wouldn't  it?  Shool* 
anytbrng  happen  to  him,  I  think  you  would  never  forgrr 
yourself  if  you  hadn't  ^[Miirtdd  in  dMail^." 
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As  he  said  this,  poor  Williain  Dobbin  blushed  crimson, 
and  felt  and  owned  that  he  himself  was  a  traitor.  But  for 
him,  perhaps,  this  severance  need  never  have  taken  place. 
Why  had  toot.  George's  marriage  been  delayed?  What  pall 
was  thene  to  press  it  on  so  eagerly  ?  He  felt  that  George 
would  have  parted  from  Amelia  at  any  rate  without  a  mortal 
pan^;  •  Amdia,  too,  might  have  recovCTed  the  shock  of  losing 
him.  It  was  hii  "counsel  had  brought  about  this  marriage, 
and  all  ^lat  was  to  ensue  fixMn  it  And  why  was  it  ?  Because 
he  lov^  her  «o  mudi  that,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
tmhappy ;  or  because  his  own  sufferings  of  suspense  weie  so 
unendurable  that  he  was  glad  to  crush  them,  at  once — ^as  we 
hast^  a  funeral  after  a  death,  or,  when  b  separation  fr^om 
those  we  love  is  imminait,  cannot  icst  until  the  parting  be 
over.  ■    .      .j  .•     ■ 

"  You  -are  a  good  fellow,.  William,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  in  a 
softened  voices  ^*  and  me  and  George  jatoouldn't  part  in  anger, 
that  is  true.  Look  hiere.  IVe  done  for  him  as  much  as  any 
father  ever  did.  He's  had  three  tim^es  as  much  money  from 
me  as  I  warrant  your  father  ever  gave  you.  But  I  don't  brag 
about  that  How  I've  toiled  for  him,  and  worked  and  em- 
ployed nay  talents  and  energy^  /  won't  say.  Ask  Chopper 
Ask  himself.  .  Aak  the  city  dt  London.  Well,  I  propose  to 
him  such  a  marriage  as  any  nobleman  in  the  land  might  be 
proud  of — the  only  thing  in  life  I  ever  asked  him — ^and  he 
refuses  roe.  Am  J  wrong?.;  Is  the  quarrel  of  my  making? 
What  do  I«eek  !»it!hi$  good,  for  which  Fve  been  toilii^  like 
a  convict  ever  fiince  he  was  bom  ?  Nobody  can  say  there's 
aii)rthihg  selfish  in  me. ,  .  Let  him  come  back.  I  say,  here's 
my  hand.  I  say,  forget  and  forgive.  As  for  marrying  now, 
ifs  out  of  the  question.  Let  him  and  Miss  S.  make  it  up, 
and  make  out  the  marriage  afterwards,  when  he  comes  back 

a  Colonel ;  £6r  he  shall  bb  a  Ccdonei,  by  G he  shall,  if 

money  can  do  it  I'm. glad  you've  brought  him  round.  I 
know  it's  you,  Dobbin.  Ypu've  took  him  out  of  many  a 
aczape  before.  Let  him  come.  I  shan't  be  hard.  Come 
sdong,  and  dine  in  Russell  Square  to-day-+rboth  of  you.  The 
(id  i^op^  the  old  hourl  You'll  find,  a  heck  of  venisow^  ^xv^ 
BO  qnesticms  asked.'' 

This  praise  and  confidence  smote   DoboHxi?^  V^-aiX..^^^ 
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keenly.  Every:  moment  the  colloquy  continued  in  this  tone 
he  felt  more  and  more  guilty.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  fear  you 
deceive  yourself.  I  am  sure  you  do.  George  is  much  too 
high-minded  a  man  ever  to  marry  for  money.  A  threat  on 
your  part  that  you  would  disinherit  him  in  case  of  disobedience 
would  only  be  followed  by  resistance  on  his." 

"  Why,  hang  it,  man,  you  don't  call  offering  him  eight  or 
ten  thousand  a  year  threatening  him?"  Mr.  Osborne  said, 
with  still  provoking  good-humour.  "'Gad,  if  Miss  S.  will 
have  me,  I'm  her  man.  /  ain't  particular  about  a  shade  or 
so  of  tawny."  And  the  old  gentleman  gave  his  knowing  grin 
and  coarse  laugh. 

"  You  forget,  sir,  previous  engagements  into  which  Captain 
Osborne  had  entered,"  the  ambassador  said  gravely. 

"  What  engagements?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean?  You 
don't  mean,"  Mr.  Osborne  continued,  gathering  wrath  and 
astonishment  as  the  thought  now  first  came  upon  him — "  you 

don't  mean  that  he's,  such  a  d fool  as  to  be  still  hanke^ 

ing  after  that  swindling  old  bankrupt's  daughter?  You've 
not  come  here  for  to  make  me  suppose  that  he  wants  to 
marry  Aer?    Marry  her^  that  is  a  good'  one.     My  son  and 

heir  marry  a  beggar's. girl  out  of  a  gutter.     D him,  if  he 

does,  let  him  buy  a  broom  and  sweep  a  crossing.  She  was 
always  dangling  and  ogling  after  him,  I  recollect  now ;  and 
I've  no  doubt  she  was  put  on  by  her  old  sharper  of  a  father." 

"  Mr.  Sedley  was  your  very  good  friend,  sir,"  Dobbin  in- 
terposed, almost  pleased  at  finding  himself  growing  angiy. 
"Time  was  you  called  him  better  names  than  rogue  and 
swindler.  The  match  was  of  your  making.  George  had  no 
right  to  play  fast  and  looser " 

"  Fast  and  loose ! "  howled  out  old  Osborne.  "  Fast  and 
loose !  Why,  hang  me,  those  are  the  very  words  my  gentle- 
man used  himself  when  he  gave  himself  airs,  last  Thursday 
was  a  fortnight,  and  talked  about  the  British  army  to  hi 
father  who  made  him.  What,  it's  you  who  have  been  a 
setting  of  him  up — ^is  it?  and  my  service  to  you.  Captain. 
It's  you  who  want  to  introduce  beggars  into,  my  family. 
Thank  you  for  nothing.  Captain.  Marry  her  indeed — ^he, 
he)  why  should  he?  I  warrant  you  she'd  go  to  him  fast 
enough  without'^ 
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"  Sir,"  said  Dobbin,  starting  up  in  undisguised  anger,  "  no 

ji  shall  abuse  that  lady  in  my  hearing,  and  you  least  of 
99 

'*  Oh,  you're  a  going  to  call  me  out,  are  you  ?  Stop,  let 
;  ring  the  bell  for  pistols  for  two.  Mr.  George  sent  you 
re  to  insult  his  father,  did  he  ? "  Osborne  said,  pulling  at 
5  bell-cord  « 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Dobbin,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  it's 
a  who  are  insulting  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  You 
d  best  spare  her,  sir,  for  she's  your  son's  wife." 
And  with  this,  feeling  that  he  could  say  no  more,  Dobbin 
nt  away,  Osborne  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
dly  after  him.  A  clerk  came  in,  obedient  to  the  bell; 
d  the  Captain  was  scarcely  out  of  the  court  where  Mr. 
home's  offices  were,  when  Mr.  Chopper,  the  chief  clerk, 
one  rushing  hatless  after  him. 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it  ?  "  Mr.  Chopper  said,  catching 
2  Captain  by  the  skirt  "  The  governor's  in  a  fit.  What 
s  Mr.  George  been  doing?" 

"  He  married  Miss  Sedley  five  days  ago,"  Dobbin  replied. 
[  was  his  groomsman,  Mr.  Chopper,  and  you  must  stand 
J  friend." 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  head.  "If  that's  your  news, 
iptain,  it's  bad.  The  governor  will  never  forgive  him." 
Dobbin  begged  Chopper  to  report  progress  to  him  at  the 
»tel  where  he  was  stopping,  and  walked  off  moodily  west- 
irds,  gready  perturbed  as  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
When  the  Russell  Square  family  came  to  dinner  that 
ening,  they  found  the  father  of  die  house  seated  in  his 
ual  place,  but  with  that  air  of  gloom  on  his  face,  which, 
lenever  it  appeared  there,  kept  the  whole  circle  silent 
le  ladies,  and  !Mr.  Bullock  who  dined  with  them,  felt  that 
e  news  had  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Osborne.  His 
xk  looks  affected  Mr.  Bullock  so  far  as  to  render  him  still 
d  quiet  j  but  he  was  unusually  bland  and  attentive  to  Miss 
aria,  by  whom  he  sat,  and  to  her  sister,  presiding  at  the 
ad  of  the  table. 

Miss  Wirt,  by  consequence,  was  alone  on  her  side  of  the 
>ard,  a  gap  being  left  between  her  and  M.\ss  ^axv^  0^otv\^ 
ow  this  was  George's  place  when  he  dmed  aX  >wcycGa%  ^b»^ 
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"  Out  with  it,  (Ad  fellow,"  GJebrge  said. 

**  We're  ordered  to  Belgium.^  All  the  army  goes— Guards 
and  alL  Heavytop's  got  the  gout,  and  is  mad  at  not  being 
able  to  move.  O'Dowd  goes  iii  command,  and  we  embark 
from  Chatham  next  week*"  This  news  of  war  could  not 
but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our  lovers,  and  caused  all  these 
gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAPTAIN   DOBBIN   PROCEEDS  ON   HIS   CANVASS. 

What  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which  friendship  possesses, 
and  under  the  operation  of  which  a  person  ordinarily  slug- 
gish, or  cold,  or  timid,  becomes  wise,  active,  and  resolute, 
in  another's  behalf?  As  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from 
Dr.  Elliotson,  despises  pain,  reads  with  the  back  of  his  head, 
sees  miles  off,  looks  into  next  week,  and  performs  other 
wonders  of  which  in  his  own  private  normal  condition  he 
is  quite  incapable;  so  you  see,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  under  the  magnetism  of  friendship,  the  modest  man 
become  bold,  the  shy  confident,  the  lazy  active,  or  the 
impetuous  prudent  and  peacefuL  What  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  makes  the  lawyer  eschew  his  own  cause,  and  call 
in  his  learned  brother  as  an  adviser  ?  And  what  causes  the 
doctor,  when  ailing,  to  send  for  hils  rival,  and  not  sit  down 
and  examine  his  own  tongue  in  the  chimney-glass,  or  write 
his  own  prescription  at  his  study-table  ?  I  throw  out  these 
queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know  at  once 
how  credulous  we  are  and  how  sceptical,  how  soft  and  how 
obstinate,  how  firm  for  others .  and  how  diffident  about  our- 
selves; meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  our  friend  William  Dobbin, 
who  was  personally  of  so  complying  a  disposition,  that  if  his 
parents  had  pressed  him  much;  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
stepped  down  into  the  kitchen  and  married  the  cook,  and 
0rAo,  to  farther  his  own  interests,  would  have  found  the  most 
lasuperstble  dMiculty  in  waOting  across  \\ie  stieeX,  fovrwi  Vasftr 
^^fas  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  oC  Gtot^^a  OaV^tsk.^^ 
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^flairs  as  the  most  selfish  tabticiku  could  be  ia  the  pursuit 
of- his  i  own/.  ■••-•■. 

•Whilst  our:  friend  George-  and  his  young  wife  \toe  en- 
joying the  fiirst  Wtashing  dfiys  of  the  honeymoon  at  Brighton, 
hokie$t  Wiiliam  was  left  as  George's  plenipotenliary  in  Lon* 
don,  to-  transact  all  the  business  part  of  the  marf  iage.  His 
duty  it  was  to  call  upon  old  Sedley  and  his  wife,  and  to  keep 
the  former  in  good  humour;  to  draw  Jos  and  his  brother- 
in-law  nearer  together,  so  that  Jos's  position  and  dignity, 
as  Collector  of  BoggleyWollkh,  might  compensate  for  his 
feither's  loss  of  station,  and  tend  to  •  reconcile  old  Osborne 
to  the.alliance;  andfixiallyj  to:  cbfnmunicate-  it  ,to  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  should  least  irritate  the  old  gentleman. 

Now,  before  he'  faced  the  headof  "the  Osborne  house  with 
the  news'  Which  it  was  his  duty  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought 
him  that  it  would  be  politic  to  -make  friends  of  tihe  rest  of 
the  family,  and,  if  possible,  have  the  ladiesr  on  his-  side. 
They  can't  be  angry  in  thi&ir- hearts,  thought  he.  -  No  woman 
ever  was  really  angry  at  as  romantic  marri^e.  A  little 
crying  out,  and  they  must  come  round  to  their  brother, 
when  the  three  of  us  will  lay  siege'  to  old  Mn  Osborne.  So 
this  Machiavellian  captaim  of  infantry  cast  about  hiqi  for 
some  happy  means  or  i stratagem,  by  which  he  could  gently 
and  gradually  bring  the  I  Misses'  <)isbome  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  brother's  secret.  '  • 

By  a.  little  inquiry  r^arding:  his  4nother*si  engagements,  he 
was  pretty  soon  able  to  find  out  by  whom  <rfl  her  ladyship's 
friends  parties  were  givei^  at  that  season,' where  hd  would  be 
likely  to  meet  Osborne's  sisters  >  'and,  though  he  had  daat 
abhorrence  of  routs  and  evfening?  parties  which  many  sensible 
men,  alas^  entertairv/  he  soon  found  one  where  die  Misses 
Osborne  were  to  be^resent.  Making  his:  appearance  at  the 
ball,  where  he  danced  a  couple  of  sets  with  both'  of  therii, 
and  was  prodigiously  poiite; '  he  actiiitlly :  hswd  .the>  courkge  to 
ask  Mi^  Osborne  for  a  few  minutes*  conversation/ at  an  early 
hour  ftie  next  day,  when  hfe  had,  h©  said,  !tb  conliimunicate  to 
her  news  of  the 'very:  greatest  inteiliftst. 

What  was  it  that  made  heir  start  back^  aoad  %acX^=\x^'$Rjtx\i^^c^ 
ibr  ^  .mdmentj  and  then  on'  the  giround  at  luei  Ae^V,  ^cA;m'^*R 
is  if  abe  would  faint  On  bisi  ann^  ba(i.Vie  riSoX^  ^T ^^^9^=*^^^^^*^^^ 
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placing  the  lights  and  refreshment  on  the  table  by  him, 
retired,  Mr.  Osborne  got  up  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 
This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  matter  :  all  the  hotise- 
hold  knew  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  going  to  happen 
which  was  likely  direly  to  affect  Master  George. 

In  the  large  shining  mahogany  escritoire  Mr.  Osborne  had 
a  drawer  especially  devoted  to  his  son's  affairs  and  papers. 
Here  he  kept  all  the  documents  relating  to  him  ever  since 
he  had  been  a  boy ;  here  were  his  prize  copy-books  and 
drawing-books,  all  bearing  George's  hand,  and  that  of  the 
master;  here  were  his  first  letters  in  large  round-hand 
sending  his  love  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  conveying  his 
petitions  for  a  cake.  His  dear  godpapa  Sedley  was  more 
than  once  mentioned  in  them.  Curses  quivered  on  old 
Osborne's  livid  lips,  and  horrid  hatred  and  disappointment 
writhed  in  his  heart,  as  looking  through  some  of  these  papers 
he  came  on  that  name.  They  were  all  marked  and  docketed, 
and  tied  with  red  tape.  It  was — "  From  Georgy,  requesting 
5s.,  April  23,  18 — ;  answered,  April  25,"  —  or  "Georgy 
about  a  pony,  October  13," — and  so  forth.  In  another 
packet  were  "Dr.  S.'s  accounts" — "  G.'s  tailor's  bills  and 
outfits,  drafts  on  me  by  G.  Osborne,  jun.,"  etc., — his  letters 
from  the  West  Indies — his  stent's  letters,  and  the  newspapers 
containing  his  commissions  :  here  was  a  whip  he  had  when 
a  boy,  and  in  a  paper  a  locket  containing  his  hair,  which  his 
mother  used  to  wear. 

Turning  one  over  after  another,  and  musing  over  these 
memorials,  the  unhappy  man  passed  many  hours.  His 
dearest  vanities,  ambitious  hopes,  had  all  been  here.  What 
pride  he  had  in  his  boy !  He  was  the  handsomest  child 
ever  seen.  Everybody  said  he  was  like  a  nobleman's  son. 
A  royal  princess  had  remarked  him,  and  kissed  him,  and 
asked  his  name  in  Kew  Gardens.  What  City  man  could 
show  such  another  ?  Could  a  prince  have  been  better  cared 
for  ?  Anything  that  money  could  buy  had  been  his  son's 
He  used  to  go  down  on  speech-days  with  four  horses  and 
new  liveries,  and  scatter  new  shillings  among  the  boys  at  th« 
school  where  Geormt  was ;  when  he  went  with  George  to  the 
depdt  of  his  regiment,  before  the  boy  embarked  fox  Canada. 
^^  gave  the  o/Scers  such  a  dinner  as  lYve  D>ike  ol  Xcsi 
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ght  have  sat  down  to.  Had  he  ever  refused  a  bill  when 
orge  drew  one  ?  There  they  were — paid  without  a  word, 
my  a  general  in  the  army  couldn't  ride  the  horses  he  had ! 
i  had.  the  child  before  his  eyes,  on  a  hundred  different 
ys  when  he  remembered  George — after  dinner,  when  he 
3d  to  come  in  as  bold  as  a  lord  and  drink  off  his  glass  by 
1  father's  side,  at  the  head  of  the  table — on  the  pony  at 
ighton,  when  he  cleared  the  hedge  and  kept  up  with  the 
ntsman — on  the  day  when  he  was  presented  to  the  Prince 
^ent  at  the  lev^  when  all  St.  James's  couldn't  produce  a 
er  young  fellow.     And  this,  this  was  the  end  of  all! — 

marry  a  bankrupt,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  duty  and  for- 
le  I  What  humiliation  and  fury ;  what  pangs  of  sickening 
re,  balked  ambition  and  love ;  what  wounds  of  outraged 
nity,  tenderness  even,  had  this  old  worldling  now  to  suffer 
der ! 

Having  examined  these  papers,  and  pondered  over  this 
e  and  the  other,  in  that  bitterest  of  all  helpless  woe,  with 
lich  miserable  men  think  of  happy  past  times — George's 
her  took  the.  whole  of  the  documents  out  of  the  drawer  in 
lich  he  had  kept  them  so  long,  and  locked  them  into  a 
iting-box,  which  he  tied,  and  sealed  with  his  seal.     Then 

opened  the  bookcase,  and  took  down  the  great  red  Bible 
!  have  spoken  of — a  pompous  book,  seldom  looked  at,  and 
ining  all  over  with  gold.  There  was  a '  frontispiece  to  the 
lume,  representing  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac.  Here, 
cording  to  custom,  Osborne  had  recorded  on  the  fly  leaf, 
d  in  his  large  clerk4ike  hand,  the  dates  of  his  marriage  and 
i  wife's  death,  and  the  births  and  Christian  names  of  his 
ildren.  Jane  came  first,  then  George  Sedley  Osborne, 
2n  Maria  Frances,  and  the  days  of  the  christening  of  each, 
iking  a  pen,  he  carefully  obliterated  George's  name  from 
t  page ;  and  when  the  leaf  was  quite  dry,  restored  the 
lume  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  moved  it.     Then 

took  a  document  out  of  another  drawer,  where  his  own 
ivate  papers  were  kept ;  and  having  read  it,  crumpled  it  up 
d  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candles,  and  saw  it  burn  entirely 
ay  in  the  grate :  it  was  his  will ;  which  being  burned,  he 
te  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and  tatv^  ^o\  \C\^  ^^ts^x^> 
lom  he  charged  to  deliver  it  in  the   momm^.      \^  ^^2k& 
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moming  already  :  as  fee  went  isp  to  bed,  ^e  whoie  house 
was  alight  wiix^  the  ; sunshine^  and  tlie  birds  were  singing 
among  the  fresh  green  leaves  in  ftussell'  S^quiaie.; 

Anxious  to  keep  aH  Mr.  Osborrae's  family  land  dependants 
in  good-hnmom',  and  to  make  as  many  fiiends  as  possible 
for  <iearge .  in  his  hoiir  tof  adverskyi,  WiHiam  Dobbin,  who 
knew  the  effect  Whidi  ^od  dimiers  iond  good  wines  have 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  wrote  off  immediateiy  on  his  return  to 
his  inn  the  most  hospitable  T)f^inTitaJtionslt)o  Thomas  Chopper, 
Esquire,  begging  that  gentleman  fto  dine  with  him  at  the 
Skughters'  next  day.  Themote  reached  Mr.  Chopper  t)efore 
he  left  the  City,  and  fftie  instant  iieply  was,  that  ^'  Mr.  Chopper 
presents  his  respectful  compliments,  and  will  iilave  the  honour 
and  {Measure  of  waking  on  Captain  D.**  The  invitation  and 
the  rough  draft  of  the  answer  were  shown  to  Mrs.  Chopper 
and  her  daughters  on  his  return  to  Somers  Town  that  even- 
ing; and  they  talked  about  military  gents  and  West  End  men 
with  great  exultaiicon .  as  the  family  saite  and  partook  x)f  tea. 
When  the  girls  had  ^^ooe  to  nest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  dis- 
coursed upon  the  strange  revicnts  'wbida  were  occurring  in 
the  governor's  family.  Never  had  the  deck  seen  his  prin- 
cipal so  moved.  When  he  went  in  to  Mr.  Osborne,  after 
Captain  Dobbin's  idepartu^e,  Mr.  Chopper  found  his  chief 
black  in  the  face,  and  aH  but  in  a  dt:  some  dreadful  quarrel, 
he  was  certain,  had  occurred  b^tweeh  Mr.  O.  and  the  young 
Captain.  Chopper  had  been  instructed  to  make  out  an 
account  of  all  sums  paid  tb  Captain  Osborne  within  die  last 
three  years.  **  And  a  precious  lot  <rf  money  he  has  had  too," 
the  chief  cleik  said,  and  respected  .his  old  and  young  master 
the  more,  for  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  guineas  had  been 
flung  about  The  dispute  was  something  about  Miss  Sedley. 
Mrs.  Chopper  vowed  and  declared  she  pitied  that  poor  young 
lady  to  lose  such  a  handsome  younjg  fellow  as  the  Capting: 
As  the  daughter  of  an  unhidky  speculator,  who  had  paid  a 
very  shabby  dividend,  Mr.  Chopper  had  no  great  regard  for 
Miss  Sedley.  He  vespected  the  house  of  Osborne  before  all 
others  in  the  city  of  London:;  and  his  hope  and  wish  was 
/^^/  Captain  ^ieorge  should  maiiry  a  nobleman's  daughter. 
The  clerk  slept  a  great  deal  sounder  than  Vws  ^wfi^  ^«x 
^ght;  and,  cuddling  bis  childieu  ahec  V»eakia^  <^  ^>atf^ 
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partook  with  a  very  hearty  appetite,  though  his  modest 
y  of  life  was  only  sweetened  with  brown  sugar),  he  set  off 
his  best  Sunday  suit  and  frilled  shirt  for  business,  promis- 
;  his  admiring  wife  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  too 
'erely  that  evening. 

Mr.  Osborne's  countenance,  when  he  arrived  in  the  City 
his  usual  time,  struck  those  dependants  who  were  accus- 
nedy  for  good  reasons,  to  watch  its  expression,  as  peculiarly 
istly  and  worn.  At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Higgs  (of  the  firm 
Higgs  &  Blatherwick,  sohcitors,  Bedford  Row),  called  by 
pointment,  and  was  ushered  into  the  governor's  private 
)m,  and  closeted  there  for  more,  than  an  hour.  At  about 
e  Mr.  Chopper  received  a  note  brought  by  Captain 
>bbin's  man,  and  containing  an  enclosure  for  Mr.  Osborne, 
lich  the  clerk  went  in  and  delivered.  A  short  time  after- 
xds  Mr.  Chopper  and  Mr.  Birch,  the  next  clerk,  were 
mmoned,  and  requested  to  witness  a  paper.  "  I've  been 
iking  a  new  will,"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  to  which  these  gentle- 
in  appended  their  names  accordingly.  No  conversation 
ssed.  Mr.  Higgs  looked  exceedingly  grave  as  he  came 
x>  the  outer  rooms,  and  very  hard  in  Mr.  Chopper's  face ; 
t  there  were  not  any  explanations.  It  was  remarked  that 
r.  Osborne  was  particularly  quiet  and  gentle  all  day,  to  the 
rprise  of  those  who  had  augured  ill  from  his  darkling 
meanour.  He  called  no  man  names  that  day,  and  was 
►t  heard  to  swear  once.  He  left  business  early,  and  before 
ing  away  summoned  his  chief  clerk  once  more,  and  having 
/en  him  general  instructions,  asked  him,  after  some  seem- 
g  hesitation  and  reluctance  to  speak,  if  he  knew  whether 
iptain  Dobbin  was  in  town  ? 

Chopper  said  he  believed  he  was.  Indeed,  both  of  them 
lew  the  fact  perfectly. 

Osborne  took  a  letter  directed  to  that  officer,  and  giving  it 
the  clerk,  requested  the  latter  to  deliver  it  into  Dobbin's 
m  hands  immediately. 

"And  now,  Chopper,"  says  he,  taking  his  hat,  and  with  a 
range  look,  "  my  mind  will  be  easy."     Exactly  as  the  clock 
ruck  two  (there  was  no  doubt  an  appointment  between  the 
lir),  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock  called,  and  he  and  '^x.  O^oroa 
liked  away  together. 
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The  Colonel  of  the  — th  regiment,  in  which  Messieurs 
Dobtwn  and  Osborne  had  companies,  was  an  old  General 
who  had  made  his  first  campaign  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
and  was  long  since  quite  too  old  and  feeble  for  command ; 
but  he  took  some  interest  in  the  regiment  of  which  he  was 
the  nominal  head,  and  made  certain  of  his  young  officers 
welcome  at  his  table,  a  kind  of  hospitality  which  I  believe  is 
not  now  common  amongst  his  brethren.  Captain  Dobbin 
was  an  especial  favourite  of  this  old  General.  Dobbin  was 
versed  in  die  literature  of  his  profession,  and  could  talk  about 
the  great  Frederick,  and  the  Empress  Queen,  and  their  wars, 
almost  as  well  as  the  General  himself,  who  was  indifferent 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  present  day,  and  whose  heart  was 
with  the  tacticians  of  fifty  years  back.  This  officer  sent  a 
summons  to  Dobbin  to  come  and  breakfast  with  him,  on 
the  morning  when  Mr.  Osborne  altered  his  will  and  Mr. 
Chopper  put  on  his  best  shirt-frill,  and  then  informed  his 
young  favourite,  a  couple  of  days  in  advance,  of  that  which 
they  were  all  expecting — a  marching  order  to  go  to  Belgium. 
The  order  for  the  regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  would 
leave  the  Horse  Guards  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  as  transports 
were  in  plenty,  they  would  get  their  route  before  the  week 
was  over.  Recruits  had  come  in  during  the  stay  of  the 
raiment  at  Chatham ;  and  the  old  General  hoped  that  the 
regiment  which  had  helped  to  beat  Montcalm  in  Canada, 
and  to  rout  Mr.  Washington  on  Long  Island,  would  prove 
itself  worthy  of  its  historical  reputation  on  the  oft-trodden 
battle-grounds  of  the  Low  Countries.  "And  so,  my  good 
friend,  if  you  have  any  affaire  /i,"  said  the  old  General, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  his  trembling  white  old  hand, 
and  then  pointing  to  the  spot  of  his  robe  de  chambre  under 
which  his  heart  was  still  feebly  beating,  "if  you  have  any 
Phillis  to  console,  or  to  bid  farewell  to  papa  and  mamma,  or 
any  will  to  make,  I  recommend  you  to  set  about  your  busi- 
ness without  delay."  With  which  the  General  gave  his 
young  friend  a  finger  to  shake,  and  a  good-natured  nod  of 
his  powdered  and  pig-tailed  head ;  and  the  door  being  closed 
upon  Dobbin,  sate  down  to  pen  a  poulet  (he  was  exceedinriy 
f^n  of  his  French)  to  MademoiseWe  XmteaA^^  c>l  «afl 
Majesty's  Theatre. 
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This  news  made  Dobbin  grave,  and  he  thought  of  our 
friends  at  Brighton;  and  then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  that 
AmeHa  was  always  the  first  thing  in  his  thoughts  (always 
before  anybody — before  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  duty 
— always  at  waking  and  sleeping  indeed,  and  all  day  long) ; 
and  returning  to  his  hotel,  he  sent  off  a  brief  note  to  Mr. 
Osborne  acquainting  him  with  the  information  which  he  had 
received,  and  which  might  tend  further,  he  hoped,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  George. 

This  note,  dispatched  by  the  same  messenger  who  had 
carried  the  invitation  to  Chopper  on  the  previous  day, 
alarmed  the  worthy  clerk  not  st  little.  It  was  enclosed  to 
him,  and  as  he  opened  the  letter  he  trembled  lest  the  dinner  v 
should  be  put  off  on  which  he  was  calculating.  His  mind 
was  inexpressibly  relieved  when  he  found  that  the  envelope 
was  only  a  reminder  for  himself.  ("I  shall  expect  you  at 
half-past  five,"  Captain  Dobbin  wrote.)  He  was  very  much 
interested  about  his  employer's  family ;  but,  ^ue  voukz-vous  ? 
a  grand  dinner  was  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the  affairs 
of  any  other  mortal. 

Dobbin  was  quite  justified  in  repeating  the  GeneraPs 
information  to  any  officers  of  the  regiment  whom  he  should 
see  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations ;  accordingly  he 
imparted  it  to  Ensign  Stubble,  whom  he  met  at  the  agent's, 
and  who — such  was  his  military  ardour — went  off  instantly  to 
purchase  a  new  sword  at  the  accoutrement-maker's.  Here 
this  young  fellow — who,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  about  sixty-five  inches  high,  with  a  constitution  naturally 
rickety  and  much  impaired  by  premature  brandy-and-water, 
had  an  undoubted  courage  and  a  lion's  heart — poised,  tried, 
bent,  and  balanced  a  weapon  such  as  he  thought  would 
do  execution  amongst  Frenchmen.  Shouting,  "  Ha,  ha ! " 
and  stamping  his  little  feet  with  tremendous  energy,-  he 
delivered  the  point  twice  or  thrice  at  Captain  Dobbin, 
who  parried  the  thrust  laughingly  with  his  bamboo  walking- 
stick. 

Mr.  Stubble,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  size  as\d^\KcAKt.- 
ness,  was  of  the  Light  Bobs.     Ensvgrv  ^pooT\ei^  <3^  '^^ 
coDtmry,  was  a  tall  youth,  and  belonged  Xo  (sP,a.^\aas\  ^^ 
Im^s)  the  Grenadier  Company  ;  and  Yve  tn&d  cstl  ^  ^ 
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bearskin  cap,  under  which  he  looked  savage  beyond  his 
years.  Then  these  two  lads  went  off  to  the  Slai^hters',  and 
having  ordered  a  femous  dinner,  sate  down  and  wrote  off 
letters  to  the  kind  anxious  parents  at  home — letters  fiiU 
of  love  and  heartiness,  and  pluck  and  bad  spelling.  Ah! 
there  were  many  anxious  hearts  beating  through  England  at 
that  time,  and  mothers*  prayers  and  tears  flowing  in  many 
homesteads. 

Seeing  young  Stubble  engaged  in  composition  at  one  of  the 
coffee-room  tables  at  the  Slaughters',  and  the  tears  trickling 
down  his  nose  on  to  the  paper  (for  the  youngster  was  thinking 
of  his  mamma,  and  that  he  might  never  see  her  again^ 
Dobbin,  who  was  going  to  write  off  a  letter  to  Greoige 
Osborne,  relented,  and  locked  up  his  desk.  "  Why  shjould 
I  ?  "  said  he.  "  Let  her  have  this  night  happy.  I'll  go  and 
see  my  parents  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  to  Brighton 
myself  tomorrow." 

So  he  went  up  and  laid  his  big  hand  on  young  Stubble's 
shoulder,  and  backed  up  that  young  champion,  and  told  him 
if  he  would  leave  off  brandy-and-water  he  would  be  a  good 
soldier,  as  he  always  was  a  gentlemanly  good-hearted  fellow. 
Young  Stubble's  eyes  brightened  up  at  this,  for  Dobbin  was 
greatly  respected  in  the  regiment,  as  the  best  officer  and  the 
cleverest  man  in  it 

"  Thank  you,  Dobbin,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his 
knuckles,  "  I  was  just-*-just  telling  her  I  would.  And,  O  sir, 
she's  so  dam  kind  to  me."  The  water-pumps  were  at  work 
again,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sofit*hearted  Captain's  eyes 
did  not  also  twinkle. 

The  two  ensigns,  the  Captain,  and  Mr.  Chopper  dined 
together  in  the  same  box     Chopper  brought  the  letter  from 
Mr..  Osborne,  in  which  the  latter  briefly  presented  his  com- 
pliments to  Captain  Dobbin,  and  requested  him  to  forward 
the  enclosed  to  Captain  George  Osborne.     Chopper  knew 
nothing  further.     He  described  Mr.  Osborne's  appearance, 
it  is  true,  and  his  interview  with  his  lawyer ;  wondered  haw 
the  governor  had  swom  at  nobody,  and — especially  as  the 
wine  circled  round -^^abounded  in  syecMlations  and  con- 
jectures.     But  these  grew  more  vagvie  vnxh  eNwj  ^^v,  «xA 
«^  ien^   became  perfectly  uniuteiVi^bXe.     M  ^  \^^  >M»a 
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Captain  Dobbin  put  his  guest  into  a  hackney-coach,  in  a 
hicct^ping  state,  and  swearing  that  he  would  be  the  kick — the 
kick— Captain's  friend  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  took  leave  of  Miss  Osborne,  we 
have  said  that  he  asked  leave  to  come  and  pay  her  another 
visit,  and  the  spinster  expected  him  for  some  hours  the  next 
day ;  when,  perhaps,  had  he  come,  and  had  he  asked  her  that 
question  which  sh^  was  prepared  to  answer,  she  would  have 
dedaared  herself  as  her  brother's  friend,  ^nd  a  reconciliation 
might  have  been  effected  between  George  and  his  angry 
father.  But  though  she  waited  at  home,  the  Captain  never 
came.  He  had  his  own  affairs  to  pursue,  his  own  parents  to 
visit  and  coiisole^  and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  take  his 
^ace  on  the  Lightning  coach  and  go  down  to  his  friends 
at  Brighton.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Miss  Osborne  heard 
her  father  give  orders  that  that  meddling  scoundrel  Captain 
Dobbin  sbcwld  never  be  admitted  within  his  doors  again,  and 
any  hopes  in  which  she  may  have  indulged  privately  were 
thus  abruptly  brought  to  an  end.  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock 
came,  and  was  particularly  affectionate  to  Maria,  and  attentive 
to  th^  brokenHspirited  old  gentleman.  For.  though  he  said 
his  mind  would  be  easy^  the  means  which  he  had  taken  to 
secure  quiet  did  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  as  yet,  and  the 
events  of  the  past  two  days  had  visibly"  shattered  him; 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  PERSONAGES  THINK 
FIT  TO  LEAVE  BRIGHTON. 

Conducted  to  the  ladies^  at  the  Ship  Inn,  Dobbin  assumed 
a  jovial  and  rattling  manner,  which  proved  that  this  young 
officer  was  becoming  a  more  consummate  hypocrite  every 
day  of  his  life.  •  He  was  trying  t6  hide  his  own  private 
feelings,  first  upon  seeing  Mrs.  George  Osborne  in  her  new 
condition,  and  secondly  to  mask  the  apprehervsloxv^  Vv^  ^sc&i^^ 
tamed'  a«  to  the  effect  whidi  the  d\sma\  i^ew^Xst^xi^J^^  ^cr«^ 
byhhn  would  certamlj  have  upon  Viex.  _«     „< 

'   f'I't  IS  my  opinion,  George/*  he  sa\d,  *^^»X  ^^^^^^ 
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Emperor  will  be  upon  us,  horse  and  foot,  before  three  weeks 
are  over,  and  will  give  the  Duke  such  a  dance  as  shall  make 
the  Peninsula  appear  mere  child's  play.  But  you  need  not 
say  that  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  you  know.  There  mayn't  be  any 
fighting  on  our  side  after  all,  and  our  business  in  Belgium 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  military  occupation.  Many 
persons  think  so;  and  Brussels  is  full  of  fine  people  and 
ladies  of  fashion."  So  it  was  agreed  to  represent  the  duty  of 
the  British  army  in  Belgium  in  this  harmless  light  to  Amelia. 

This  plot  being  arranged,  the  hypocritical  Dobbin  saluted 
Mrs.  George  Osborne  quite  gaily,  tried  to  pay  her  one  or  two 
compliments  relative  to  her  new  position  as  a  bride  (which 
compliments,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  exceedingly  clumsy 
and  hung  fire  woefully),  and  then  fell  to  talking  about 
Brighton,  and  the  sea  air,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  place, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  road  and  the  merits  of  the  Lightning 
coach  and  horses, — all  in  a  manner  quite  incomprehensible 
to  Amelia,  and  very  amusing  to  Rebecca,  who  was  watching 
the  Captain,  as  indeed  she  watched  every  one  near  whom  she 
came. 

Little  Amelia,  it  must  be  owned,  had  rather  a  mean  opinion 
of  her  husband's  friend,  Captain  Dobbin.  He  lisped ;  he 
was  very  plain  and  homely-looking ;  and  exceedingly  awkward 
and  ungainly.  She  liked  him  for  his  attachment  to  her 
husband  (to  be  sure  there  was  very  little  merit  in  that), 
and  she  thought  George  was  most  generous  and  kind  in 
extending  his  friendship  to  his  brother  officer.  George  had 
mimicked  Dobbin's  lisp  and  queer  manners  many  times 
to  her,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  always  spoke  most 
highly  of  his  friend's  good  qualities.  In  her  little  day  of 
triumph,  and  not  knowing  him  intimately  as  yet,  she  made 
light  of  honest  William ;  and  he  knew  her  opinions  of  him 
quite  well,  and  acquiesced  in  them  very  humbly.  A  time 
came  when  she  knew  him  better,  and  changed  her  notions 
regarding  him ;  but  that  was  distant  as  yet. 

As  for  Rebecca,  Captain  Dobbin  had  not  been  two  hours 

jn  the  ladies'  company  before  she  understood  his  secret 

perfectly.     She  did  not  like  him,  and  feared  him  privately ; 

^or  was  he  very  much  prepossessed  in  \iet  tooAM,    ^^^«w 

^  honest,  that  her  arts  and  cajoleries  did  tvoV  afiftcX^Jcra^^sA 
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tie  shrank  from  her  with  instinctive  repulsion.  And,  as  she 
was  by  no  means  so  far  superior  to  her  sex  as  to  be  above 
jealousy,  she  disliked  him  the  more  for  his  adoration  of 
Amelia.  Nevertheless,  she  was  very  respectful  and  cordial 
in  her  manner  towards  him.  A  friend  to  the  Osbomes !  a 
friend  to  her  dearest  benefactors !  She  vowed  she  should 
dways  love  him  sincerely.  She  remembered  him  quite  well 
3X1  the  Vauxhall  night,  as  she  told  Amelia  archly,  and  she 
made  a  little  fun  of  him  when  the  two  ladies  went  to  dress 
For  dinner.  Rawdon  Crawley  paid  scarcely  any  attention  to 
Dobbin,  looking  upon  him  as  a  good-natured  nincompoop  and 
underbred  City  man.  Jos  patronized  him  with  much  dignity. 
When  George  and  Dobbin  were  alone  in  the  latter's  room, 
to  which  George  had  followed  him,  Dobbin  took  from  his 
desk  thie  letter  which  he  had  been  charged  by  Mr,  Osborne 
to  deliver  to  his  son.  "  It's  not  in  my  father's  handwriting," 
said  George,  looking  rather  alarmed.  Nor  was  it :  the  letter 
was  from  Mr.  Osborne's  lawyier,  and  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Bedford  Row,  Afay  7,  181 5. 

"Sir, — I  am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  inform 
you,  that  he  abides  by  the  determination  which  he  before 
expressed  to  you,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  marriage 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  contract,  he  ceases  to 
consider  you  henceforth  as  a  member  of  his  family.  This 
determination  is  final  and  irrevocable. 

"Although  the  moneys,  expended  upon  you  in  your 
minority,  and  the  bills  which  you  have  drawn  upon  him 
so  unsparingly  of  late  years^  for  exceed  in  amount  the  sum 
to  which  you  are  entitled  in  your  own  right  (being  the  third 
part  of  the  fortune  of  your  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Osborne, 
and  which  reverted  to  you  at  her  decease,  and  to  Miss  Jane 
Osborne  and  Miss  Maria  Frances  Osborne);  yet  I  am 
instructed  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  say,  that  he  waives  all  claim 
upon  your. estate,  and  that  the  sum  of  ;£'2ooo,  4  per  cent. 
annuities,  at  the  value  of  the  day  (being  your  one-third  share 
of  the  sum  of  ;£6ooo),  shall  be  paid  over  to  yourself  or  your 
agents  upon  your  receipt  for  the  sajne,  by 
"  Your  obedient  Servt., 
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"F.S, — Mr.  Osborne  desires  me  to  say,  once  for  ail,  that 
he  declines  to  receive  any  icDessages,  letters,  or  communicK' 
tions  from  you  on  this  or  any  other  subject" 

"  A  pretty  way  you  have  managed  the  affair,"  said  George^ 
looking  savagely  at  William  Dobbin.  "  Look  there,  Dobbin," 
and  he  flung  over  to  the  latter  his  patent's  letter.  "A  beggar, 
by  Jove,  and  all  in  consequence  of  myd  •■■  'd  sentimentality. 
Why  couldn't  we  have  waited  ?  A  ball  might  have  done  for 
me  in  the  course  of  the  war;  and  may  stiU,  and  how  will 
Emmy  be  bettered  by  being  left  a  beggar's  widow  ?  It  was 
all  your  doing.  You  were  never  easy  until  you  had  got  me 
married  and  ruined.  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  with  two 
thousand  pounds?  '  Such  a  sum  won't  last  two  years.  I've 
lost  a  hundred  and  forty  to  Crawley  at  cards  and  billiards 
since  I've  been  down  here.  A  pretty  manager  of  a  man's 
matters  7^2^  are,  forsooth." 

"There's  no  denying  that  the  position  is  a  hard  One," 
Dobbin  replied,  after  reading  over  the  letter  with  a  blank 
countenance;  "and,  as  you  say,  it  is  partly  of  my  making. 
There  are  some  men  who  wouldn't  mind  changing  with  you," 
he  added,  with  a  bitter  smil6.  "  How  many  captains  in  the 
regiment  have  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  fore,  think  you  ? 
You  must  live  on  your  pay  till  your  fadier  relents  ;-and  if  you 
die,  you  leave  your  wife  a  hundred  a  year." 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  my  habits  can  live  on  his  pay 
and  a  hundred  a  year?"  George  cried  out  in  great  anger. 
"You  must  be  a  fool  to  talk  so,  Dobbin.  How  the  deuce 
am  I  to  keep  up  ray  position  in  the  world  upon  such  a  pitiful 
pittance?  I  can't  -change  my  -habits.  I  imust  have  my 
comforts,  /wasn't  brought  up  on  porridge,  like  MacWhirter, 
or  on  potatoes,  like  old  O'Dowd  Do  you  expect  my  wife  to 
take  in  soldiers' •  washing,  or  tide  after  the  regiment  in  a 
baggage-waggon?"  . 

"Well,  well,'^  sai^J  Dobbki,'  still  good-naturedly,  ''we'll  get 
her  a  better  conveyance.  Bat  try  and  remember  that  you 
are  only  a  dethroned  prince  now,  'George,  my  boy ;  and  be 
quiet  whilst  the  tempest  lasts*'  It  Won't  be  for  ioog.  Let 
your  name  be  mentioned  in:the^Qa2ett»i  and  I'll  engage  the 
old  father  rdehts  towards  you." 
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..^*Meritk)iied  in  the  Giazettel"  George  answered.  "And 
in  what  part  of  it  ?  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  returns, 
and  at  tie  top  of  the  list,  very  likely." 

"  Psha  3 .  It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we  are 
hurt,"  Dobbin  said.  ^  And  if  anything  happens,  you  know, 
George,  I  have  got  a  litde,  and  I  am  not  a  marrying  man, 
and  i  shall  not  forget  my  godson  in  ray  will,"  he  added,  with 
a  smile..  Whereupon  the  dispute  ended — as  many  scores  of 
snch.  conversations  between  Osborne  and  his  friend  had 
concluded-  previously — ^by  the  former  declaring  there  was  no 
possibility  of  being  angry  with  Dobbin  long,  and  forgiving 
him  very  generously  after  abusing  him  without  cause. 

"  I  say,  Becky,"  cried  Rawdon  Crawley  out  of  his  dressing- 
room,  to  his  lady,  who  was  attiring  herself  for  dinner  in  her 
own  chamber. 

"What?"  said  Becky's  shrill  voice.  She  was  looking  over 
her  shoulder  in  the  glass.  She  had  put  on  the  neatest  and 
freshest  white  frock  imaginable,  and  with  bare  shoulders  and 
a  Uttle  necklace,  and  a  light  blue  sash,  she  looked  the  image 
of  youthful  innocence  and  girlish  happiness. 

"  I  say,  what'U  Mrs.  G.  do,  when  O.  goes  out  with  the 
regiment?^  Crawley  said,  coming  into  the  room,  performing 
a  duet  on  his  head  with  two  huge  hair-brushes,  and  looking 
out  from  under  his  hair  with  admiration  on  his  pretty  htde 
wife. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  cry  her  eyes  out,"  Becky  answered. 
"She  has  been  whimpering  half  a  dozen  times,  at  the  very 
notion  of  it,  already  to  me."  , 

"y^Tw  don't  care,  I  suppose?"  Rawdon  said,  half  angry  at 
his  wife's  want  of  feeling. 

"You  wretch!  don't  you  know  that  I  intend  to  go  with 
you  ?  "  Becky  replied.  "  Besides,  you're  different.  You  go  as 
General  Tufto's  aideKie<^amp.  We  don't  belong  to  the  line," 
Mrs.  Crawley  said,  throwing  up  her  head  with  an  air  that  so 
enchanted  her  husband  that  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 

"  Rawdon  dear — don't  you:  think — -you'd  better  get  that — 
money  from! '  Cupid   before  he  goes  ? "     Becky  continued;, 
fixing  on  a  killing  bow.     She  called  Geoi^  O^orcse.^  Oqs^^ 
She  b&dHattered  him  about  bis  good  \ooVl^  a  ^JC-ot^  o\<>sor^ 
Mt-eady.    She  waichedorQT  him  ^tmS^  z^Lhcartk,  o\  ^^'csisgp 
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when  he  would  drop  into  Rawdon's  quarters  for  a  half-hour 
before  bedtime. 

She  had  often  called  him  a  horrid  dissipated  wretch,  and 
threatened  to  tell  Emmy  of  his  wicked  ways  and  naughty 
extravagant  habits.  She  brought  his  cigar  and  lighted  it  fc^ 
him ;  she  knew  the  effect  of  that  manoeuvre,  having  practised 
it  in  former  days  upon  Rawdon  Crawley.  He  thought  her 
gay,  brisk,  arch,  distinguie,  delightful.  In  their  little  drives 
and  dinners,  Becky,  of  coiu^e,  quite  outshone  poor  Emmy, 
who  remained  very  mute  and  timid  while  Mrs.  Crawley  and 
her  husband  rattled  away  together,  and  Captain  Crawley  (and 
Jos  after  he  joined  the  young  married  people)  gobbled  in 
silence. 

Emmy's  mind  somehow  misgave  her  about  her  friend 
Rebecca's  wit,  spirits,  and  accomplishments  troubled  her 
with  a  rueful  disquiet.  They  were  only  a  week  married,  and 
here  was  George  already  suffering  ennut^  and  eager  for  others? 
society !  She  trembled  for  the  future.  How  shall  I  be  a 
companion  for  him,  she  thought, — so  clever  and  so  brilliant, 
and  I  such  a  humble,  foolish  creature  ?  How  noble  it  was 
of  him  to  marry  me — to  give  up  everything,  and  stoop  do^n 
to  me !  I  ought  to  have  refused  him,  only  I  had  not  the 
heart.  I  ought  to  have  stopped  at  home  and  taken  care 
of  poor  papa.  And  her  neglect  of  her  parents  (and  indeed 
there  was  some  foundation  for  this  charge  which  the  poor 
child's  uneasy  conscience  brought  against  her)  was  now 
remembered  for  the  first  time,  and  caused  her  to  blush  with 
humiliation.  Oh !  thought  she,  I  have  been  very  wicked 
and  selfish — selfish  in  forgetting  them  in  their  sorrows — 
selfish  in  forcing  George  to  marry  me.  I  know  I'm  not 
worthy  of  him — I  know  he  would  have  been  happy  without 
me — and  yet — I  tried,  I  tried  to  give  him  up. 

It  is  hard  when,  before  seven  days  of  marriage  are  over, 
such  thoughts  and  confessions  as  these  force  themselves  on 
a  little  bride's  mind.  But  so  it  was ;  and  the  night  before 
Dobbin  came  to  join  these  young  people — on  a  fine  brilliant 
moonlight  night  of  May,  so  warm  and  balmy  that  the 
windows  were  ^ung  open  to  the  balcony,  from  which  Geoige 
^d  Mrs,  Crawley  were  gazing  upon  tbe  caXm  cjceati  ^v^ceaid 
shining  before  them,  while  Rawdor\  and  ^Ofc  nea»  w^gi^^il 
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backgammon  within — ^Amelia  cirouched  in  a  great  chair  quite 
neglected,  and  watching  both  these  parties,  felt  a  despair  and 
remone  such  as  were  bitter  companions  for  that  tender, 
lonely  souL  Scarce  a  week  was  past,  and  it  was  come  to 
this  r  The  future,  had  she  regarded  it,  offered  a  dismal 
prospect;  but  Enrniy  was  too  shy,  so  to  speak,  to  look  to 
that,  and  embark  alone  on  that  wide  sea,  and  unfit  to  navi- 
gate:  it  without  a  guide  and  protector.  I  know  Miss  Smith 
has  a. mean  opinion  of  her.  But  how  many,  my  dear  Madam, 
are .  endowed  with  yoiu:  prodigious  strength  of  mind  ? 

"  Gad^  what  a  fine  night,  and  how  bright  the  moon  is ! " 
George  said,  with  a  puff  of  his  cigar,  which  went  soaring  up 
skywards. 

"How  delicious  they  smell  in  the  open  air!  I  adore 
them.  Who'd  think  the  moon  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  off?" 
Becky  added,  gazing  at  that  orb  with  a  smile.  "Isn't  it 
dever  of  me  to  remember  that  ?  Pooh  !  we  learned  it  all  at 
Miss  Pinkerton's !  How  calm  the  sea  is,  and  how  clear 
everything.  I  declare  I  can  almost  see  the  coast  of  France  I " 
and .  her  bright  green  eyes  streamed  out,  and  shot  into  the 
night  as=  if  they  could  see  through  it 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do  one  morning  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  find  I  can  swim  beautifully ;  and  some  day,  when 
my  Aunt  Crawley's  companion — old  Briggs,  you  know — ^you 
remember  her — that  hook-nosed  woman,  with  the  long  wisps 
of  hair — ^when  Briggs  goes  out  to  bathe,  I  intend  to  dive 
under  her  awning,  and  insist  on  a  reconciliation  in  the  water. 
Isn't  that  a  stratagem  ?  " 

George  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea  of  this  aquatic 
meeting.  "What's  the  row  there,  you  two?"  Rawdon 
shouted  out,  rattling  the  box.  Amelia  vras  making  a  fool 
of  herself  in  an  absurd  hysterical  manner,  and  retired  to  her 
own  room  to  whimper  in  private. 

Our  history  is  destined  in  this  cliapter  to  go  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  very  irresolute  manner  seemingly,  and 
having  conducted  our  story  to  to-morrow  presently,  we  sha.\L 
immediately  again  have  occasion  to  step  bads,  tjo  ^esXfcT^a?j^^<2> 
ths^  the  whole  ofthj  tale  may  get  a  hearing     K^  ^ow\i^^^^ 
at  Her  Majesty's  drawing-room,  the  ambassadoxs'   ^x\d\?cvJS^ 
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dignitaries'  carriages  \frhisk  offf  firom  a  private  door,  while 
Captain  Jones's  ladies  are  waiting iot  their  fly;  as  you'^ee^in 
the  Secretaty  of' the  Treapiaxy's  aMcchambery  a  half-dotaenof 
petitioners  waiting  patiently  for/their  audience,  and  called  out 
one  by  one,  when  suddenly  mx  Irish  member  or  some  eminent 
personage  enters  the  apartment,,  and  instantly  walks  in  to 
Mr.  Under-S^retary  over  the  heatds  of  all  the  people  present: 
so,  in  the  conduct' of.  a  tale,,  ithe  romancer  is  obliged  to 
exercise  this  most  partial  sort  of  justice.  Although  all  tts 
Httle  incidents  :must  be  heard,  yet  they  must  be  put  off  when 
the  great  events. make  theic  appearance;,  and  surely  such 
a^jcircumstance  as  tiiat  which  brought  Dobbin  to  Brightoiv^ 
namely,  the  ordering  out  of  the  Guards  and  the  line  to .  Bel- 
gium^; arid  the  musterir^  of  the  aMied  armies  in  that  cobntty 
under  the  command  of  his  Grace  the  Dufce  of  Wellington- 
such  a  dignified  circumstance  as  that,  I  say,  was  entitled  to 
the  pas  over  all  minor  occurrences  whereof  this  hist<Mry  is  com' 
posed  mainly,  and  hence  ai  little  trifling  disarrangement  and 
disorder  was  excusable  and  becoming*' :  We  have  only  now 
advanced  Jn  time  so  far  beyond  Chapter  XXII  as  to  ha^e 
got  ourviaiiods  daaracters  up  into  their,  dressing-rooms,  bcfdie 
the  dinner,  which  took  place  a;s  usual  on  the  day  of  Dobbiii^ 
arriyal-  ■  ■    .i  •;;•;•    '■■■•'•..  ...  ,■  c- :  ■■ 

George  was  too  humane :  or  to6:  much  occiupied  with  the 
tie  of  his  neckcloth  to- convey  at  once,  all  the  news  Co  Amelia 
which  his  comrade  had :  brought  with  him  from  London. 
He  came:  into,  her  room,  however,  holding  the  attarne/ft 
letter  in.  his  hand,  and  ^th  soisoleinn  and  important:  an  air 
that  his  wife,  always  ingeniously  on  the  watch  for  calamiQfr 
thought  the  worst  was  about  to  befall^  j  and  running  up  to  faer 
husband,  besibught  hep  dearest  George  to  'tell  her  everything 
— he  was  ordered  abrodd-r-fthere  would  be  a  battle  next  wvek 
-T-she  knew  there  would.    .1  * 

Dearest  George  parried  the  question  about  foreign  service^ 
and  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  said,  "  No,  £mili)r ; 
it  isn't  that;  It's  not  myself  xT-  earei  about ;.  it's  you.  .  I  hatie 
had  bad  news  from  my  iatherj  He.  refuses  any  communiciB^ 
tion.  with  me;  he. has  flung  us  off,  and  leaves  us  to  poreitjt^ 
^.can  rough  it  .well  enough ;  but;  you,  my  dear,  how  will  31011 
^r  it?    Read  here  J!  r:  And  Jie  \\andBA.Vv«c  over  therlettei  '- 
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Amdia^  with  a  look  of  tender  alarm  in  her  eyes,  listened 
to  her  noble  hero  as  he  uttered  the  above  generous  senti- 
mentSf  and  sitting  down  on  the  bed,  read  the  letter  which 
Geoiige  gave  .h«:  with  such  a  pompous,  martyr-like  air.  Her 
face  cleared  up  as  she  read  the  document,  however.  The 
idea  of  sharing  poverty  and  privation  in  company  with  the 
beloTdd  object  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  far  from  being 
disagreeable  to  a  warm-hearted  woman.  The  notion  was 
actually:  pleasant  to  little  Amelia.  Then,  as  usual,  she  was 
ashamed  of  herself  for:  feeling  happy  at  such  an  indecorous 
moment,  iand.  checked  her  pleasure,  saying  demurely,  "O 
George,  how  your  poor  heart  must  bleed  at  the  idea  of  being 
separated  from  your  papa  I" 

"  It  does/'  said  George,  with  an  agonized  countenance. 

"But  he  can't  be  ai^ry  with  you  long,"  she  continued; 
"nobody  could,  Fm  sure.  He  must  forgive  you,  my  dearest, 
kindest  husband.  Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  he 
docs  not." 

"  What  vexes  me,  my  poor  Emmy,  is  not  my  misfortune, 
but  yours,"  George  said.  "I  don't  care  for  a  htde  poverty; 
and  I  think,  without  vanity,  I've  talents  enough  to  make  my 
own  way." 

"  That  you  have,"  interposed  his  wife,  who  thought  that 
war  should  cease,  and  her  husband  should  be  made  a  general 
instantly. 

"Yes,  I-  shall  make  my  way  as  well  as  another,"  Osborne 
went  on ;  "  but  you,  my  dear  girl^  how  can  I  bear  your  being 
deprived  of  the  comforts  and  station  in  society  which  my 
wife  has  a  right  to  expect  ?  My  dearest  girl  in  barracks ; 
the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  a  marching  regiment ;  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  anno5iiance  and  privation  I  It  makes  me  miser- 
able'' 

£mmyv-<iuite  at  ease,  as.tiiis  was  her  husband's  only  cause 
of  disqniel^  took  his  hand,  and  with  a  radiant  face  and  smile 
began  to  warble  that  stanza  from  the  favourite  song  of 
"  Wapping  Old  Stairs,^'  ia  which  the  heroine,  after  rebuking 
her  Tom  for  inattention,  promises  *^his  troiisers  to  tql^^ 
and  his  grog  too  to  make"  if  he  vA\i  \>e  coxv^tewW.  ^xv^'^ksc^^ 
Mnd  not  iarsake  her.  .  "Besides,"  she  saiA,  aix^et  '^  ^"^^ 
thiziag  which  she  looked  a&  pretty  and  Ywacp?^  ^'^  ^^  ^onsx^ 
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woman  need,  "  i^n't  two  thousand  pounds  an  immense  deal 
(rf money,  George?" 

George  laughed  at  her  natveti  ;  and  finally  they  went  down 
to  dinner,  Amelia  clinging  to  George's  arm,  still  warbling  the 
tune  of  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  and  more  pleased  and  light 
of  mind  than  she  had  been  for  some  days  past. 

Thus  the  repast,  which  at  length  came  off,  instead  of  being 
dismal,  was  an  exceedingly  brisk  and  merry  one.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  campaign  counteracted  in  George's  mind  the 
depression  occasioned  by  the  disinheriting  letter.  Dobbin 
still  kept  up  his  character  of  rattle.  He  amused  the  com- 
pany with  accounts  of  the  army  in  Belgium,  where  nothing 
but  fetes  and  gaiety  and  fashion  were  going  on.  Then, 
having  a  particular  end  in  view,  this  dexterous  Captain  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  packing  her  own  and 
her  Major's  wardrobe,  and  how  his  best  epaulets  had  been 
stowed  into  a  tea  canister,  whilst  her  own  famous  yellow 
turban,  with  the  bird  of  paradise  wrapped  in  bro\iTi  paper, 
was  locked  up  in  the  Major^s  tin  cocked-hat  case,  and  won- 
dered what  effect  it  would  have  at  the  French  king's  court  at 
Ghent,  or  the  great  military  balls  at  Brussels. 

"  Ghent !  Brussels ! "  cried  out  Amelia,  with  a  sudden 
shock  and  start  "  Is  the  regiment  ordered  away,  George — is 
it  ordered  away  ? "  A  look  of  terror  came  over  the  sweet, 
smiling  face,  and  she  clung  to  George  as  by  an  instinct 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  he  said  good-naturedly ;  "  it  is  but 
a  twelve  hours'  passage.  It  won't  hurt  you.  You  shall  go 
too,  Emmy." 

"  /  intend  to  go,"  said  Becky.  "  I'm  on  the  staff.  General 
Tufto  is  a  great  flirt  of  mine.     Isn't  he,  Rawdon  ?  " 

Rawdon  laughed  out  with  his  usual  roar.  William  Dobbin 
flushed  up  quite  red.     "  She  can't  go,"  he  said ;  "  think  of 

the "  of  the  danger,  he  was  going  to  add ;  but  had  not  all 

his  conversation  during  the  dinner-time  tended  to  prove  there 
was  none  ?    He  became  very  confused  and  silent 

"I  must  and  will  go,"  Amelia  cried  with  the  greatest 

spirit;  and  George,  applauding  her  resolution,  patted  her 

under  the  chin,  and  asked  all  the  persons  present  if  they  ever 

-^JT  such  a  termagant  of  a  wife,  and  aigceeA  xVvaX  ^^  ^sa^2^ 

mouJd  bear  him  company.     "  We'W  Yiave  >/lts,  O^X^yw^  ra 
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haperpn  you,"  he  said.  What  cared  she  so  long  as  her 
lusband  was  near  her  ?  Thus,  somehow,  the  bitterness  of  a 
carting  was  juggled  away.  Though  war  and  danger  were  in 
tore,  war  and  danger  might  not  befell  for  months  to  come. 
There  was  a  respite  at  any  rate,  which  made  the  timid  little 
Amelia  almost  as  happy  as  a  full  reprieve  would  have  done, 
nd  which  even  Dobbin  owned  in  his  heart  was  very  welcome. 
**or,  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  was  now  the  greatest  privilege 
jid  hope  of  his  life,  and  he  thought  with  himself  secretly 
low  he  would  watch  and  protect  her.  I  wouldn't  have  let 
ler  go.  if  I  had  been  married  to  her,  he  thought  But  George 
ras  the  master,  and  his  friend  did  not  think  fit  to  remon- 
trate. 

Putting  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist,  Rebecca  at 
ength  carried  Amelia  off  from  the  dinner-table,  where  so 
Quch  business  of  importance  had  been  discussed,  and  left 
he  gentlemen  in  a  highly  exhilarated  state,  drinking  and 
alking  very  gaily. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Rawdon  got  a  little  family 
lote  from  his  wife,  which,  although  he  crumpled  it  up  and 
>umt  it  instantly  in  the  candle,  we  had  the  good  luck  to  read 
)ver  Rebecca's  shoulder.  "  Great  news,"  she  wrote.  "  Mrs. 
Jute  is  gone.  Get  the  money  from  Cupid  to-night,  as  he'll 
)e  off  to-morrow  most  likely.  Mind  this. — R."  So  when  the 
ittle  company  was  about  adjourning  to  coffee  in  the  women's 
tpartment,  Rawdon  touched  Osborne  on  the  elbow,  and  said 
;racefully,  "I  say,  Osborne,  my  boy,  if  quite  convenient,  I'll 
rouble  you  for  that  'ere  small  trifle."  It  was  not  quite  ccmi- 
'enient,  but  nevertheless  George  gave  him  a  considerable 
>resent  instalment  in  bank-notes  from  his  pocket-book,  and  a 
)ill  on  his  agents  at  a  week's  date  for  the  remaining  sum. 

This  matter  arranged,  George,  and  Jos,  and  Dobbin  held 
.  covmcil  of  war  over  their  cigars,  and  agreed  that  a  general 
nove  should  be  made  for  London  in  Jos's  open  carriage  the 
lext  day.  Jos,  I  think,  would  have  preferred  staying  until 
lawdon  Crawley  quitted  Brighton ;  but  Dobbin  and  George 
►vemiled  him,  and  he  agreed  to  carry  the  party  to  town,  and 
»rdered  four  horses,  as  became  his  dignity.  With  these  they 
et  off  in  state,,  after  breakfast,  the  next  dac^.  M^^va.\^^ 
isen  w&ry  early  in  the  morning,  and  padted  Yvex  \\XXXfe  Xxvxx^^ 
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with  the  greatest  alacrity^  while  Osborne  lay  in  bed  deploring 
that  she  had  Jtiot  a  maid  to  help  b^r.  Sh^  was  only  too  gla^ 
however^  to  perform  this  office  for  herself.  A  dim,  uneasy 
sentiment  about  Rebecca  fiUed  her  mind  already;  and  al- 
though they  kissed  each  other  most  tenderly  at  parting,  yet 
we  know  what  jealousy  is;  and  Mrs.  Amelia  possessed  that 
among  other  virtues:  of  hex  sex. 

Besides  these  chvacters  who  are  coming  and  going  away, 
we  must  remembei  that  there  were  some  other  old  friends 
of  ours  at  Brighton — Miss  Crawly,  namedy,  and  the  suite  in 
attendance  upon  her.  Now,  although  Rebecca  and  her  hus- 
band were  but  a  few  stones'  throw  of  the  lodgings  which  the 
invalid  Miss  Crawley  occupied,  the  old  Isidfs  door  reiAained 
aj»  pitilessly  closed  to  them  as  it  had  been  heretofore  in 
London.  As  long  as  she  remained  by  the  side  of  her  sister- 
i)>law»  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  took  care  that  her  beloved  Matilda 
should  not  be  agitated  by  a  meeting  with  her  nephew.  When 
the  spinster  took  her  drive,:  the  faithful  Mrs.  Bute  sate  beside 
her  in  the  carriage.  When  Miss  Crawley  took  the  air  in  a 
chair,  Mrs.  Bute  marched  on  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  while 
honest  Briggs  occupied  the  other  wing.  And  if  they  met 
Rawdon  and  his  wife  by  chanoe-ralthough  the  former  con- 
stantly and  obsequiously  took  off  his  hat~**the  Miss  Crawle^i 
party  passed  him  by  with  such  a  frigid  and  killing  indifference, 
that  Rawdon  began  to  despair.      > 

"  We  might  as  well  be  in  London  as  here,"  Captain  Raw- 
don often  said,  with  a  downcast  air. 

'*  A  comfortaUe^  inn  ia  Brighton  is  better  than  a  spunging 
house  in  Chancery  Ldne,^  h^  wife  answered,  who  was  of  a 
more  cheerful  temperament  '^  Think  of  those  two  aides-de 
camp. of  Mr.  Moses,  the  shenflTs-officer,  who  watched  oui 
lodgings  for  a  weeL  Our  friends  here  are  very  stupid,  but 
Mn  Jos  and  Captain  Cupd  are  better  companions  than  Mr. 
Moses'  men»  Rawdon,  my  love.* 

*^I  wonder  the  writs  han^ii'i  followed  me  down  here,' 
Rawdon  continued,  still  desponding. 

'^IVhen  they  do,  we'E'  find  means  to  give  them  the  siip^' 

sa/d  dauntless  little  Becky,  and  further  p(MI^Xed  om\  to  he 

^usb^ad  the  great  comfort  and  advantage  ot  mee6xi?>  ^«»  *» 
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Osborne^  whose  acquaintance  had  brought  to  Rawdon  Crawley 
a  most  timely  little  supply  of  ready-money. 

"  It  Will  hardly  be  enough  to  pay  the  inn  bill,"  grumbled 
the  Cjruardsman. 

"Why  need  we  pay  it?"  said  the  lady,  who  had  an  answer 
for  eveiything. 

Through  Rawdon's  valet,  who  still  kept  up  a  trifling  ac- 
quaintance with  the  male  inhabitants  of  Miss  Crawle/s 
senrants'  hall,  and  was  instructed  to  treat  the  coachman  to 
drink  whenever  they .  met^  old  Miss  Crawley's  movements 
were  pretty  well  known  by  bur. young  couple,-  and  Rebecca 
luckily  beliiQught  herself  of  lieing  imwell,  and  of  calling  in 
the  same  apothecary  who  was  in  attendance  upon  tihe  spin- 
ster, so  that  their  information  was  on  the  whole  tolerably 
cpmf^bte.  Nor  was  Miss  Briggs,  although  forced  to  adopt  l 
hostile  attitude,  secretly  inimical  to  Rawdon  and  his  wife. 
She  was  naturally  of  a  kindly  and  foi^ving  disposition.  Now 
tiiat  lihe  cause  of  jealousy  was  removed,  her  dislikie  for  Re- 
becca disappeared  also,  and  she  remembered  the  iatter's 
invariable  good  words  and  good-humour.  And,;  indeed,  she 
and  Mrs.^^  Firkin,  the  lady's-maid,  and  the  whole  of-  Miss 
Crawley'*s  household,  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
triumphant  Mrs.  Bute. 

As  often  will  be  the  case^  that  good  but  imperious  woman 
pushed  her  advantages:  too  far,  and  her  successes*  quite  un- 
mercifully. She  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  brought 
the  invalid  to  such:  a  state  of  helpless  docility,  that  the  poor 
soul  yielded  herself  entirely  to  her  sister's  orders,  and  did  not 
even  dare  to  complain  of  her  slavery  to  Briggs  or  Firkin. 
Mrs.  Bute  measured  out  the  glasses  of  wine  which  Miss 
Crawley  was  daily  allowed  to  take,  with  irresistible  accuracy, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Firkin  and  the  butler,  who  found 
Siemselves  deprived  of  control  over  even  the  sherry-bottle. 
She  apportioned  the  sweetbreads,  jellies,  chickens;  their 
quantity  and  order.  Night  and  noon  and  morning  she 
brought  the  abominable  drinks  ordained  by  the  doctor, 
and  made  her  patient  swallow  them  with .  so  affecting  an 
obedience,  that  Firkin  said,  "My  poot  M.\5SM?»  ^  Xak&Nset 
ph3rsic  hke  a  lamb, "  She  prescribed  tVve  dT\N^  Vci  ^^  ^JbxrasiF' 
ar  the  ride  in  the  chair,  and,  iii  a  woid,  gtoxwv^  dowrcv's^^  ^^ 
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lady  in  her  convalescence  in  such  a  way  as  only  belongs  to 
your  proper-managing,  motheriy,  moral  woman.  If  ever  the 
patient  faintly  resisted,  and  plieaded  for  a  little  bit  more 
dinner  or  a  little  drop  less  medicine,  the  nurse  threatened 
her  with  instantaneous  death,  when  Miss  Crawley  instantly 
gave  in.  "  She's  no  spirit  left  in  her,"  Firkin  remarked  to 
Briggs ;  "  she  ain't  'ave  called  me  a  fool  these  three  weeks." 
Finally,  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dismiss  the 
aforesaid  honest  lady's-maid,  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large  confidential 
man,  and  Briggs  herself,  and  to  send  for  her  daughters  from 
the  Rectory,  previous  to  removing  the  dear  invalid  bodily  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  when  an  odious  accident  happened  which 
called  her  away  from  duties  so  pleasing.  The  Reverend 
Bute  Crawley,  her  husband,  riding  home  one  night,  fell  from 
his  horse  and  broke  his  collar-bone.  Fever  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Bute  was  forced  to  leave  Sussex 
for  Hampshire.  As  soon  as  ever  Bute  was  restored,  she 
promised  to  return  to  her  dearest  friend,  and  departed,  leav- 
ing the  strongest  injunctions  with  the  household  regarding 
their  behaviour  to  their  mistress;  and  as  soon  as  she  got  into 
the  Southampton  coach,  there  was  such  a  jubilee  and  sense  of 
relief  in  all  Miss  Crawley's  house,  as  the  company  of  persons 
assembled  there  had  not  experienced  for  many  a  week  before. 
That  very  day  Miss  Crawley  left  off  her  afternoon  dose  of  medi- 
cine ;  that  afternoon  Bowls  opened  an  independent  bottle  of 
sherry  for  himself  and  Mrs,  Firkin ;  that  night  Miss  Crawley 
and  Miss  Briggs  indulged  in  a  game  of  piquet  instead  dt 
one  of  Porteus's  sermons.  It  was  as  in  the  old  nursery-story, 
when  the  stick  forgot  to  beat  the  dog,  and  the  whole  course 
of  events  underwent  a  peaceful  and  happy  revolution. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week.  Miss  Briggs  used  to  betake  herself  to  a   bathing- 
machine,  and  disport  in  the  water  in  a  flannel  gown  ai^ 
an  oilskin  cap.     Rebecca,  as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of 
this  circumstance,  and  though  she  did  not  attempt  to  stoma 
Briggs  as  she  had  threatened,  and  actually  dive  into  thai 
lady's  presence  and  surprise  her  under  the  sacredness  of  the 
awning,  Mrs.  Rawdon  determined  to  attack  Briggs  as  she 
came  away  from  her  bath,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  ha 
«^^  And  likely  to  be  in  good-humoiu. 
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So  getting  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  Becky  brought 
the  telescope  in  their  sitting-room,  which  feced  the  sea,  to 
bear  upon  the  bathing-machines  on  the  beach ;.  saw  Briggs 
arrive,  enter  her  box,  and  put  out  to  sea ;  and  was  on  the 
shore  just  as  the  nymph  of  whom  she  came  in  quest  stepped 
out  of  the  little  caravan  on  to  the  shingles.  It  was  a  pretty 
picture :  the  beach,  the  bathing-women's  faces,  the  long  line 
of  rocks  and  building  were  blushing  and  bright  in  the  sun- 
shine. Rebecca  wore  a  kind,  tender  smile  on  her  face,  and 
was  holding  out  her  pretty  white  hand  as  Briggs  emerged  from 
the  box.     What  could  Briggs  do  but  accept  the  salutation  ? 

"  Miss  Sh ,  Mrs.  Crawley,''  she  said. 

Mrs.  Crawley  seized  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  flinging  her  arms  round  Briggs,  kissed 
her  affectionately.  "  Dear,  dear  friend ! "  she  said,  with  a 
touch  of  such  natural  feeling  that  Miss  Briggs  of  course 
at  once  began  to  melt,  and  even  the  bathing-woman  was 
mollified. 

Rebecca  found  no  difficulty  in  eng^ng  Briggs  in  a  long, 
intimate,  and  dejightful  conversation.  Everything  that  had 
passed  since  the  morning  of  Becky's  sudden  departure  from 
Miss  Crawley's  house  in  Park  Lane  up  to  the  present  day, 
and  Mrs.  Bute's  happy  retreat,  was  discussed  and  described 
by  Briggs.  All  Miss  Crawley's  symptoms,  and  the  particulars 
of  her  iUness  and  medical  treatment,  were  narrated  by  the 
confidante  with  that  fullness  and  accuracy  which  women  de- 
light in.  About  their  complaints  and  their  doctors  do  ladies 
ever  tire  of  talking  to  each  other  ?  Briggs  did  not  on  this 
occasion;  nor  did  Rebecca  weary  of  listening.  She  was 
thankful,  truly  thankful,  that  the  dear  kind  Briggs,  that  the 
faithful,  the  invaluable  Firkin,  had  been  permitted  to  remain 
with  their  benefactress  through  her  illness.  Heaven  bless 
Iter  I  though  she,  Rebecca,  had  seemed  to  act  undutifully 
towards  Miss  Crawley,  yet  was  not  her  fault  a  natural  and 
excusable  one  ?  Could  she  help  giving  her  hand  to  the  man 
who.  had  won  her. heart  ?  Briggs,  the  sentimental,  could  only 
turn  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  at  this  appeal,  and  heave  a  sym- 
pathetic sigh,  and  think  that  she,  too,  had  given  away  her 
affections  long  years  ago,  and  own  that.  Bsfcb^ccaw  ^^&  ^o»  J 
^ery  great  criminal  * 

7^ 
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'*Can  I  ever  forget  her  who  so  befriended  the  friendless 
orphan  ?  No,  though  she  lias  cast  me  off,"  the  latter  said, 
"  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  her,  and  I  would  devote  my  life 
to  her  service.  As  my  own  benefactress,  as  my  beloved 
Rawdon's  adored  relative,  I  love  and  admire  Miss  Crawley, 
dcEir  Miss  Briggs,  beyond  any  wotnan  in  the  world ;  and  next 
to  her  I  love  all  those  who  are  faithful  to  her.  /  would 
never  have  treated  Miss  Crawley's  faithful  friends  as  that 
odious,  desigtiing  Mrs,  Bute  has  done.  Rawdon,  who  was  all 
heart,"  Rebecca  continued,  "  although  his  outward  manners 
might  seem  rough  and  careless,  had  said  a  hundred  times, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  blessed  Heaven  for  sending 
his  dearest  Aunty  two  such  admirable  nurses  as  her  attached 
Firkin  and  her  admirable  Miss  Brigg&"  Should  the  machina- 
tions of  the  horrible  Mrsi  Bute  end,  as  she  too  much  feared 
they  would,  in  banishing  everybody  that  Miss  Crawley  loved 
from  her  side,  and  leaving  that  poor  lady  a  victim  of  those 
harpies  at  the  Rectory,  Rebecca  besought  her  (Miss  Briggs) 
to  remember  that  her  own  home,  humble  as  it  was,  was 
always  open  to  receive  Briggs.  "  Dear  friend,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  "  some  hearts  can  never  forget 
benefits ;  all  women  are  not  Bute  Crawleys  !  Though  why 
should  I  complain  of  her,"  Rebecca  added ;  "  though  I  have 
been  her  tool  and  the  victim  to  her  arts,  do  I  not  owe  my 
dearest  Rawdon  to  her  ?  *'  And  Rebecca  unfolded  to  Briggs 
all  Mrs.  Bute's  conduct  at  Queen's  Crawley,  which,  though 
unintelligible  to  her  then,  was  clearly  enough  explained  by 
the  events  now, — now  that  the  attachment  had  sprung  up 
which  Mrs.  Bute  had  encouraged  by  a  thousand  artifices, — 
now  tiiat  two  innocent  people  had  fallen  into  the  snares 
which  she  had  laid  for  them,  and  loved  and  married  and 
been  ruined  through  her  schemes. 

It  was  all  very  true.  Briggs  saw  the  stratagems  as  clearly 
as  possible.  Mrs.  Bute  had  made  the  match  between 
Rawdon  and  Rebecca.  Yet,  though  the  latter  was  a  per- 
fectly innocent  victim.  Miss  Briggs  could  not  disguise  from 
her  friend  her  fear  d>at  Miss  Crawley's  affections  were 
hopelessly  estrunged  from  Rebecca,  and  that  the  old  lady 
^nfu/d  never  &>igive  her  nephew  fox  makitv^  so  vm^jnident 
^  '^^rriage. 
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On  this  point  Rebecca  had  her  own  opinion,  and  still  kept 
up  a  good  heart.  If  Miss  Crawley  did  n6t  forgive  them  at 
present,  she  might  at  least  relent  on  a  futtre.  day.  Even  now 
there  was  only  that  puling,  sickly  Pitt  Crawley  between 
Rawdon  and  a  baronetcy ;  and  should  anything  happen  to 
the  former,  all  would  be  well.  At  all  events,  to  have  Mrs. 
Bute's  designs  exposed,  and  herself  well  abused,  was  a  satis- 
.  faction,  and  might  be  advantageous  to  Rawdon's  interest; 
and  Rebecca,  after  an  hour's  chat  with  her  recovered  friend, 
left  her  with  the  most  tender  demonstrations  of  regard,  and 
quite  assured  that  the . conversation  they  had  had  togethef 
would  be  reported  to  Miss  Crawley  before  many  hours  were 
over.  ■•  ■ 

This  interview  ended,  it  became  full  time  for  Rebecca  to 
return  to  her  inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day 
W5cre  assembled  at  a  farewell  breakfast.  Rebecca  took  such 
a  tender  leave  of  Amelia  as  became  two  women  who  loved 
each  ^other  as  sisters;  and  having  used  her  handkerchief 
.  plentifully,  and  hung  on  her  friend's  neck  as  if  they  were 
parting,  for  ever,  and  waved  the  handkerchief  (which  was 
quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of  window,  as  the  carriage  drove 
offy  she  came  back  to  the  breakfast  table  .  and  ate  some 
prawns,  with  a  good  deal  of  appetite,  considering  her  emotion; 
and  while  she  was  munching  these  delicacies,  explained  to 
Rawdbn  what  had  occurred  in  her  morning  walk  between 
herself  and  Briggs.  Her  hopes  were  very  high  j  she  made 
her  husband  share  them*  .  She  generally  succeeded  in 
making  her  husband  share  all  her  opinions,  whether  ilnelan- 
choly  or  cheerful. 

"  You  will  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear,  sit  down  at  the 
writing-table  and  pen  me  a  pretty  little  letter  to  Miss  Crawley, 
in  which  you'll  say  that  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  that  sort  of 
thing."  So  Rawdon  sate. down,  and  wrote  off,  "Brighton, 
Thursday,"  and  "  My  dear  Aunt,"  with  great  rapidity ;  but 
there  the  gallant  officer's  imagination  failed  him.  He 
mumbled  the  end  of  his  pen,  and  looked  up  in  his  wife's 
fece.  She  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  rueful  countenance^ 
and  marching  up  and  down  the  rooTn,w\\h  Wx\v1aIv^^\i<^^s^^ 
her,  the  little  woman  began  to  dictate  a\el\.et^\^\v^v^^'^'^*^'^^ 
dowrL 
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"  Before  quitting  the  country  and  commencing  a  campaign, 
which  very  possibly  may  be  fatal " 

"What?"  said  Rawdon,  rather  surprised,  but  took  the 
humour  of  the  phrase,  and  presently  wrote  it  down  with 
a  grin. 

"Which  very  possibly  may  be  fatal,  I  have  come 
hither » 

"  Why  not  say  come  here,  Becky  ?  come  here's  grammar," 
the  dragoon  interposed. 

"I  have  come  hither,"  Rebecca  insisted,  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot,  "  to  say  farewell  to  my  dearest  and  earliest  friend 
I  beseech  you  before  I  go,  not  perhaps  to  return,  once  more 
to  let  me  press  the  hand  from  which  I  have  received  nothii^ 
but  kindnesses  all  my  life." 

"  Kindnesses  all  my  life,"  echoed  Rawdon,  scratching 
down  the  words,  and  quite  amazed  at  his  own  facility  of  com- 
position. 

"  I  ask  nothing  from  you  but  that  we  should  part  not  in 
anger.  I  have  the  pride  of  my  family  on  some  points,  though 
not  on  iall.  I  married  a  painter's  daughter,  and  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  union." 

"No,  run  me  through  the  body  if  I  am!"  Rawdon 
ejaculated. 

"You  old  booby,"  Rebecca  said,  pinching  his  efer  and  fc 
looking  over  to  see  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  spelling-^  Jl 
"beseech  is  not  spelt  with  an  a,  and  earliest  is."     So:he 
altered  these  words,  bowing  to  the  superior  knowledge  of  his 
little  Missis. 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  aware  of  the  progress  of  my 
attachment,"  Rebecca  continued :  "  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  confirmed  arid  encouraged  it.  But  I  make  no  le- 
proaches.  I  married  a  poor  woman,  and  am  content  to 
abide  by  what  I  have  done.  Leave  your  property,  dear 
Aunt,  as  you  will.  /  shall  never  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  you  dispose  of  it.  I  would  have  you  believe  that  I 
love  you  for  yourself,  and  not  for  money's  sake.  I  want  to 
be  reconciled  to  you  ere  I  leave  England.  Let  me,  let  vot 
see  you  before  I  go.  A  few  w6eks  or  months  hence  it  may 
be  too  late,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  notion  of  quitting  tWb 
country  without  a  kind  word  of  fatevjeW  fiom  ^ou." 


I: 
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"She  won't  recognize  my  style  in  /^z/,"  said  Becky.  "I 
made  the  sentences  short  and  brisk  on  purpose."  And 
this  a,uthentic  missive  was  dispatched  under  cover  to.  Miss 
Briggs. 

Old  Miss  Crawley  laughed  when  Briggs,  with  great  mys- 
tery, handed  her  over  this  candid  and  simple  statement. 
"  We  may  read  it  now  Mrs.  Bute  is  away,"  she  said.  "  Read 
it  to  me,  Briggs." 

When .  Briggs  had  read  the  epistle  out,  her  patroness 
laughed  more.  "  Don't  you  see,  you  goose,"  she  said  to 
Briggs,  who  professed  to  be  much  touched  by  the  honest 
affection  which  pervaded  the  composition — "don't  you  see 
that  Rawdon  never  wrote  a  word  of  it  ?  He  never  wrote  to 
me  without  asking  for  money  in  bis  life,  and  all  his  letters 
are  full  of  bad  spelling,. and  dashes,  and  bad  grammar.  It  is 
that  little  serpent  of  a  goviemess  who  rules  him."  They  are 
all  alike,  Miss  Crawley  thought  in  her  heart.  They  all  want 
me  dead,  and  are  hankering  for  my  money. 

*^  I  don't  mind  seeing  Rawdon,"  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  indifference.  "  I  had  just  as  soon 
shake  hands  with  him  as  not.  Provided  there  is  no  scene, 
why  shouldn't  we  meet  ?  I  don't  mind.  But  human  patience 
has  its  limits ;  and  mind,  my  dear,  I  respectfully  decline  to 
receive  Mrs.  Rawdon;  I  can't  support:  that  quite."  And 
M;iss  Briggs  was  fain  to  be  content  with  this  half-tnessage  of 
conciliation ;  and  thought  that  the  best  method  of  bringing 
the  old  lady  and  her  nephew  together,  was  to  warn  Rawdon 
to  be  it)  waiting  on  the  Cliff,  When.  Miss  Crawley  went  out 
for  her  air  in  her  chair. 

There  they  met.  I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Crawley  had 
any  private  feeling  of  regard  or  emotion  upon  seeing  her  old 
favourite ;  but  she  held  out  a  couple  of  fingers  to  him  with 
as  smiling  and  good-humoured  an  air,  as  if  they  had  met 
only  the  day  before.  And  as  for  Rawdon,  he  turned  as  red 
as  sciu'let,  and  wrung  off  Briggs's  hand,  so  great  was  his 
rapture  and  his  confusion  at  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  was 
interest . tbat  moved  him,  or  perhaps  affection;  pethaj^^  Vs& 
was  touched  by  the  change  which  the  SYrvess  o^  \Nx^  ^zvsx.^^^^*^ 
had  wrought  in  his  aunt.  ^^  ^ 

''The  old  girl  has  always  acted  \\ke  a  ttvitsx^  ^^  ^'^'^ 
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said  to  his  wife,  as  he  narrated  the  interview ;  "  and  I  felt, 
you  know,  ra,ther  queer,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  whatdyecallem — you  know,  and  to  her  own 
door,  where  Bowls  came  to  help  her  in.  And  I  wanted  to  go 
in  very  much,  only — — " 

"  Vou  didn't  go  in,  Rawdon?"  screamed  his  wife. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I'm  hanged  if  I  wasn't  afraid  when  it  came 
to  the  point." 

"You  fool  I  you  ought  to  have  gone  in,  and  never  come 
out  again,"  Rebecca  said. 

"  Don't  call  me  names,"  said  the  big  Guardsman  sulkily^ 
"Perhaps  I  was  a  fool,  Becky,  but  you  shouldn't  say  so;" 
and  he  gave  his  wife  a  look,  such  as  his  countenance  could 
wear  when  angered,  and  such  as  was  not  pleasant  to  face. 

"Well,  dearest,  to-morrow  you  must  be  on  the  look-out, 
and  go  and  see  her,  mind,  whether  she  asks  you  or-  no,^ 
Rebecca  said,  trying  to  soothe  her  angry  yoke-mate.  On 
which  he  replied,  that  he  would  do  exactly  as  he  liked,  and  I 
would  just  thank  her  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  her  head ;  and 
the  wounded  husband  went  away,  and  passed  the  forenoon  at 
the  billiard-room,  sulky,  silent,  and  suspicious. 

But  before  the  night  was  over  he  was  compelled  to  give  in, 
and  own,  as  usual,  to  his  wife's  superior  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, by  the  most  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  presenti- 
ments which  she  hid  regarding  the  consequences  of  the 
mistake  which  he  had  made.  Miss  Crawley  must  have  had 
som6  emotion  upon  seeing  him  and  shaiking  hands  with  him 
after  so  long  a  rupture.  She  mused  upon  tiie  meeting  a  con- 
siderable time.  "  Rawdon  is  getting  very  fat  and  old,  Briggs," 
she  said  to  her  companion.  "His  nose  has  become  red, 
and  he  is  exceedingly  coarse  in  appearance.  His  marriage 
to  that  woman  has  hopelessly  vul^uized  him.  Mrs.  Bute 
always  said  they  drank  together ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
do.  Yes;  he  smelt  of  gin  abominably.  I  remarked  it 
Didn't  you?" 

In  vain  Briggs  interposed  that  Mrs.  Bute  spoke  ill  of  evciy- 
body ;  and,  as  /ar  as  a  person  in  her  humble  position  could 

judge,  was  an 

"An  artful,  designing  woman?    "Ves,  so  ?^afe  *\^  ^xv^  ^ofc 
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does  speak  ill  of  every  one ;  but  I  am  certain  that  woman 
has  made  Rawdon  drink.     AH  those  low  people  do " 

"  He  was  very  much  affected  at  seeing  you,  ma'am,"  the 
companion  said ;  "  and  I  am  sure,  when  you  remember  that 
he  is  going  to  the  field  of  danger " 

"  How  much  money  has  he  promised  you,  Briggs  ? "  the 
old  spinster  cried  out,  working  herself  into  a  nervous  rage ; — 
"  there  now,  of  course  you  begin  to  cry.  I  hate  scenes.  Why 
am  I  always  to  be  worried  ?  -  Go  and  cry  up  in  your  own 
room,  and  send  Firkin  to  me, — no,  stop,  sit  down  and  blow 
your  nose,  and  leave  off  crying,  and  write  a  letter  to  Captain 
Crawley."  Poor  Briggs  went  and  placed  herself  obediently 
at  the  writing-book.  Its  leaves  were  blotted  all  over  with 
relics  of  the  firm,  strong,  rapid  handwriting  of  the  spinster's 
late  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

**  Begin  *  My  dear  sir,'  or  *  Dear  sir,' .  that  will  be  better, 
and  say  you  are  desired  by  Miss  Crawley — no,  by  Miss  Craw- 
ley's medical  man,  by  Mr.  Creamer,  to  state,  that  my  health 
is  such  that  all  strong  emotions  would  be  dangerous  in  my 
present  delicate  condition  j  and  that  I  must  decline  any 
family  discussions  or  interviews  whatever.'  And  thank  him 
for  coming  to  Brighton,  and  so  forth,  and  beg  him  not  to  stay 
any  longer  on  my  account.  And,  Miss  Briggs,  you.  may  add 
that  I  wish  him  a  Ifon  voyage ;  and  that  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  call  upon  my  lawyers  in  Gray's  Inn  SquarCj  he  will 
find  there  a  communication  for  him.  Yes,  that  will  do  ;  and 
that  will  make  him  leave  Brighton."  The  benevolent  Briggs 
penned  this  sentence  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

"  To  seize  upon  me  the  very  day  after  Mrs.  Bute  was  gone," 
the  old  lady  prattled  on  ;  "  it  was  too  indecent.  Briggs,  my 
dear,  write  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  say  she  needn't  come  back. 
No — she  needn't-r~and  she  shan't — ^and  I  won't  be  a  slave 
in  my  own  house — ^and  I  won't  be  starved  and  choked  with 
poison-  They  all  want  to  kill  me-r-all — all  " — and  with  this 
the  lonely  old  woman  burst  into  a  scream  of  hysterical  tears. 

The  last  scene  of  her  dismal  Vanity  Fair  comedy  was  fast 
approaching ;  the  tawdry  lamps  were  going  out  owe  Vs^  ^^^^ 
and  the  dark  curtain  was  almost  ready  lo  de?»ciexv^. 

That  final  paragraph  which  referred  ^avJdotv\.o^^s&^'^^ 
ley's  solicitor  in  London,  and  which  "BiV^g^^  ^^^  vrcvXXex^  ^ 
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good-naturedly,  consoled  the  dragoon  and  his  wife  somewhat, 
after  their  first  blank  disappointment  on  reading  the  spinster's 
refusal  of  a  reconciliation.  And  it  effected  the  purpose  for 
which  the  old  lady  had  caused  it  to  be  written,  by  making 
Rawdon  very  eager  to  get  to  London. 

Out  of  Jos's  losings  and  George  Osborne's  bank-notes  he 
paid  his  bill  at  the  inn,  the  landlord  whereof  does  not  pro- 
bably know  to  this  day  how  doubtfully  his  account  once 
stood.  For,  as  a  general  sends  his  baggage  to  the  rear  before 
an  action,  Rebecca,  had  wisely  packed  up  all  their  chief  valu- 
ables and  sent  them  off  under  care  of  George's  servant,  who 
went  in  charge  of  the  trunks  on  the  coach  back  to  London. 
Rawdon  and  his  wife  returned  by  the  same  conveyance  next 
day. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  old  girl  before  we  went,* 
Rawdon  said.  "  She  looks  so  cut  up  and  altered  that  I'm 
sure  she  can't  last  long.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  cheque  I 
shall  have  at  Waxy's.  Two  hundred — it  can't  be  less  than 
two  hundred, — hey,  Becky  ?  " 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  visits  of  the  aides-de-camp 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  Rawdon  and  his  wife  did  not  go 
back  to  their  lodgings  at  Brompton,  but  put  up  at  an  inn. 
Early  the  next  morning,  Rebecca  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing them  as  she  skirted  that  suburb  on  her  road  to  old  Mrs. 
Sedley's  house  at  Fulham,  whither  she  went  to  look  for  her 
dear  Amelia  and  her  Brighton  friends.  They  were  all  off  to 
Chatham,  thence  to  Harwich,  to  take  shipping  for  Belgium 
with  the  regiment — kind  old  Mrs.  Sedley  very  much  depressed 
and  tearful,  solitary.  Returning  from  this  visit,  Rebecca 
found  her  husband,  who  had  been  off  to  Gray's  Inn,  and 
learned  his  fate.     He  came  back  furious. 

"  By  Jove,  Becky,"  says  he,  "  she's  only  given  me  twenty 
pound  ! " 

Though  it  told  against  themselves,  the  joke  was  too  good, 
and  Becky  burst  out  laughing  at  Rawdon's  discomfiture. 
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■  cHAPTiR'xxvi.  :".''■      ;;  J.  '"" 

BETWEEN   LONDON   AND  CHAtHAM.. 

J  quitting  Brighton,  .OjUr  iriepd  Geoi:g^  as  became  a 
rson  of  rank  and  fashion .tfavelHngjn  a  barouche  with. four 
rse3,  drove  inBtate  to  a  fine*  hotel  in  Cavendish  Square, 
lere  a  suite  of.  $p).endid  rooms  and  a  table  nooghificcnliy 
nisbed  with  plate  and  surroiUnded  by  a  half-dozen  of  bddck 
d  silent  waiters,  was  ready  to  receiye  the  young  gentleknan 
d  his.  bride.  George  did  the' honours. of  the  placfei with  a 
incely  air  to  Jos  and  Dabbip.;  and  Amelia,  for  the  first  time, 
d  with  exceeding  shyness;  and  timidity,  presided  at  What 
jorge  called  her  own  table.     : 

George  pooh-poohed  the  wine  aiad  bullied  the  waiters 
yally,  and  Jos  gobbled  theturtle  with  immense  saiis&cttbift. 
Dbbin  helped  him  to  it ;  for  ,th^  lady  of  the. house,  before 
lom  the  tureen  w^s  placed,  was  so  ignorant  of  the  contents 
It  she  was  going  :to  help  Mr.  Sedley  without  bestowing  upon 
Ti  either  calipash  or  calipee.  ?    -    = 

The  splendour  o(  the  ei^tertainmentj  and  the  apartments  in 
lich  it  was  givep,  ^Jarmed,  .Mr.  Dobbin,  who  remonstrated 
er  dinner,  when  Jos  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair.  But  ih 
in  he  cried  out  against  the  enormity  of  turtle  and  champdgne 
it  was  fit  for  an  archbishop.  "  I've  always  been  accus- 
ned  to  travel  like  a^gentjeman,"  G/aorge  said,  "  and,  dailtme, 
r  wife  shall  travel  like  a  lady.  As  long  as  there's  a  ^ot 
the  locker,  s/ie  shall  \vant  for  nothing,"  said  the  genercwas 
low,  quite  pleasied  with;  bimself  for  his  magnificence  of  spirit 
)r  did  Dobbin  try  to-. convince  him  that  Amelia's  happi- 
ss  was  not  centred  an  turtle^oup. 

A  while  after  dinner»r  Amelia  timidly  exp(resscd  a  wish  tri>  go 
d  see  her  mamma,  at  Fulbatt> ;  which  pertnislsion  George 
mted  her  with  some  grumbling.  And  she  tripped  away  .to 
r  enormous  bedroom,  in,  th^  centre  of:  which  -stood  the 
ormous  funereal  bed  "  that  • '  the  ;  Emperor  Halixanjifcr's 
ter-.sleptin  when-  tJie  allied  :$ufferings  was  here,"  and- put 
;  her  little  bonnet  and  shawl  with' the- utmost  eagerness  and 
iasure.  Geoige  was  still  dtinking  clav^tv^Viexv  ^\\fe.  x^gfea^ivss^ 
the  dining-rooi?],  and  made  no-  i«igt\^  oivmovvwfe.    *"*  Kse^'^ 

7^ 
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you  coming  with  me,  dearest  ?  "  she  asked  him.  No  ;  the 
"  dearest  "  had  "  business  "  that  night.  His  man  should  get 
her  a  coach  and  go  with  her.  And  the  coach  being  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  Amelia  made  George  a  little  disappointed 
curtsy  after  looking  vainly  into  his  face  once  or  twice,  and 
went  sadly  down  the  great  staii*case,  Captain  Dobbin  after, 
who  handed  her  into  the  vehicle,  and  saw  it  drive  away  to  its 
destination.  The  very  valet  was  ashamed  of  mentioning  the 
address  to  the  hackney-coachmah  before  the  hotel  waiters, 
and  promised  to  instruct  him  when  they  got  further  on. 

Dobbin  walked  home  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Slaughters', 
thinking  very  likely  that  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  in  that  I 
hackney-coach  along  with  Mrs.  Osborne.  George  was  evi- 
dently of  quite  a  different  taste;  for  when  he  had  taken 
wine  enough,  he  went  off  to  half-price  at  the  play,  to  see 
Mr.  Kean  perform  in  Shylock.  Captain  Osborne  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  drama,  and  had  himself  performed  high- 
comedy  characters  with  great  distinction  in  several  garrison 
theatrical  entertainments.  Jos  slept  on  until  long  after  dark, 
when  he  woke  up  with  a  start  at  the  motions  of  his  servant, 
who  was  removing  and  emptying  the  decanters  on  the  table ; 
and  the  hackAey-coach  stand  was  again  put  into  requisition 
for  a  carriage  to  convey  this  stout  hero  to  his  lodgings 
and  bed. 

Mrs.  Sedley,  you  may  be  sure,  clasped  her  daughter  to 
her  heart  with  all  maternal  eagerness  and  affection,  running 
out  of  the  door,  as  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  little 
garden-gate,  to  welcome  the  weeping,  trembling  young  bride. 
Old  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  trimming  the 
garden-plot,  shrank  back  alarmed.  The  Irish  servant-lass 
rushed  up  from  the  kitchen  and  smiled  a  "  God  bless  you." 
Amelia  could  hardly  walk  along  the  flags  and  up  the  steps 
into  the  parlour. 

How  the  floodgates  were  opened,  and  mother  and  daughter 

wept  when  they  were  together  embracing  each  other  in  this 

sanctuary,  may  readily  be  imagined  by  every  reader  who 

possesses  the  least  sentimentaV  turn.     When  don't  ladies 

^e^?    At  what  occasion  of  Joy,  sono^,ot  ox\\^x  \i\3>svT>R!a 

of  hfe?    And  after  such  an  event  as  a  matT\a%^,  tcvov\v«  wA 
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laughter  were  surely  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  a  sensibility 
vhich  is  as  tender  as  it  is  refreshing.  About  a  question  of 
narriage  I  have  seen  women  who  hate  each  other  kiss  and 
:ry  together  quite  fondly.  How  much  more  do  they  feel 
A^hen  they  love !  Good  mothers  are  married  over  again  at 
:heix  daughters'  weddings;  and  as  for  subsequent  events, 
who  does  not  know  how  ultra-maternal  grandmothers  are? 
in  fact  a  woman,  until  she  is  a  grandmother^  does  not  often 
really  know  what  to  be  a  mother  is.  Let  us  respect  Amelia 
and  her  mamma  whispering  and  whimpering  and  laughing 
and  crying  in  the  parlour  jand  the  twilight.  Old  Mr.  Sedley 
did.  He  had  not  divined  who  was  in  the  carriage  when  it 
drove  up.  He  had  not  flown  out, to  meet  his  daughter, 
though  he  kissed  her  very  warmly  when  she  entered  the 
room  (where  he  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  his  papers  and 
tapes  and  statements  of  accounts),  and  after  sitting  with  the 
mother  and  daughter  for  a  short  time,  he  very  wisely  left  the 
little  apartment  in  their  possession. 

George's  valet  was  looking  on  in  a  very  supercilious  manner 
at  Mr.  Clapp  in  his  shirt-sleeves  watering  his  rose-bushes. 
He  took  off  his  hat,  however,  with  much  condescension  to 
Mr.  Sedley,  who  asked  news  about  his  son-in-law,  and  about 
Job's  carriage,  and  whether  his  horses  had  been  down  to 
Brighton,  and  about  that  infernal  traitor  Bonaparty  and  the 
war ;  until  the  Irish  maid-servant  came  with  a  plate  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  from  which  the  old  gentleman  insisted  upon 
helping  the  valet.  He  gave  him  a  half-guinea,  too,  which 
the  servant  pocketed  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  con- 
tempt. "To  the  health  of  your  master  and  mistress. 
Trotter,"  Mr.  Sedley  said ;  "  and  here's  something  to  drink 
your  health  when  you  get  home.  Trotter." 

There  were  but  nine  days  past  since  Amelia  had  left  that 
little  cottage  and  home,  and  yet  how  far  off  the  time  seemed 
since  she  had  bidden  it  farewell.  What  a  gulf  lay  between 
her  and  that  past  life !  She  could  look  back  to  it  from  her 
present  standing-place,  and  contemplate,  almost  as  another 
being,  the  young  unmarried  girl  absorbed  in  her  love,  having 
no  eyes  but  for  one  special  object,  I'eceiving  parental  affec- 
tion, if  not  ungratefully,  at  least  indiffetetvlV^,  axv^  ^>s»\S.>x^^x^ 
her  due — her  whole  heart  and  thoughts  bexvX.  oxv  ^^  ^^:J:.o\^- 


plishhient  of  oile /desire.  The  levijew.  of  those  dsiys,  so».iali6ly 
gone  yet'  so  Car  a=wayV  touched  hfer  with,  shame,  and  the  aspbtt 
of  -the- kind  parents  filled"  Het  with  tender  i?emorse. '-  Wasi  the 
priae  gained — the  heavenof  Hfe-^— and-the'Nvittiier  still  doubtful 
and  unsatisfied  ?  ^  As.  ■  his  hero  and  heroine  pass  t?he  ^nttrtw- 
monial  barrier,  the  novelist  generaHy  drbpS'  the  GU,?taih,  *s  if 
the  drama,  were  over  then,  the  doubtis  arid  itruggWs  of  life 
ended;  as  ify  onc^  ^landed  in  the  marriage  country,  allwiere 
green  and  pleasant  thbre^  and  wife;  and  husband  had  nbtiiUng 
to  do  but  to  link  each  other's  axms;  together,  and  wander 
gently-  downwards.  tONva^ds.  old  age  in  happy  and^  perfect 
fruhion.  But  our  little  Amelia  was  just  on  the.  bank^of  her 
new  QOiuintryy  and  was  'already  looking  anxioiisly'  back;  towards 
the'  sadi^jftfiendly  figures  waving  farewell  to  he*  acrossi'the 
stream  j&om  the  other  distant  shores  v  i     ... 

In  Honpur  of  the  young  bifide's  arrival  her  ^motheip  thougjit 
it  necessary  to  prepare,  I  don't  knovr  what  festive  enteriiiflF 
ment,  and  after  the  first .  ebullition  ^  ©f.kllt,  took  'teave'-df 
Mrs..  Geoifge  Osborne  for  a;  whiles  knd  dived'  down  ta  Ae 
lower  regions:  of.- ithe  house  to  »  'Sort  of  kitchen-parfou! 
(occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrl  Clapp^  and  inihe  evening,  ^hen 
her  dishes  were  washed  and  hercurl-papei^  removed,  by  Miss 
Flannigan,-  the' Irish  servanjt),  there  to  take-  meas»*res  for  the 
prepariaig  of  a  magnificent  ornamented;  tea,  AH  people  hive 
their  ways  of  expressing  kindness^,  and  it  setoed  to  Mrs.  Sediey 
that  a  miliffixiand'  a  <^|faacttity  of  oraiiige-  ma;rnmlade  spread  out 
in  a  Kttilie  cut-glass  saucer  would 'be  peculiarly  agreeable  re- 
freshments to  Amelia  irr  her -most  iittterdstitig  situation.. 

While  these  dcUcacies  were  being  transacted  below,  AmeKa, 
leaving  the  dra^wing-room,.  walked  upstairs,  dnd  found'  hetsd^ 
she  scarce  knew  how,  in  the  little  room  which  she  had  ocgu- 
pied  before  her  marriage,  and  in  that '  very  chair  in  which 
she  had  passed  so  many  bitter  hours.  She  sank  back  in  its 
arms- as  if '  it)  werq  an  old' friend,-  and  fell  to  thinking  over  the 
past  week  a<nd  the'  life  beyond  it^  Already  to  be  looking 
sadly  and  vagudy  back,*  always  to  be  piniifig  for  something 
which  when  obtainisd  brought:  doubt,  and  sadness  rather 
than  pleasure— here  wall  the  lot  of  our  poor  little  creature 
and  harmless  lost  Wanderer  in  the! great)  struggling  cBOwdsof 
Vanity  Fair  •    /  -      .     -i.  .    ■         -^ 
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,Hcre  she  sate,  and  recalled  to  herseif  fondly  that  image  of 
George  to  which  she  had -.kneh 'before  marriage.-  Did  she 
>eiwn  to  .herself  how  dififerent.the  Teal  man  wies  from  that 
isuperb  young  hero  whoijaishe-haditforshipped?  It  requires 
many,- many  years-T«nd  a  man  must  ;be  very  bad  indeed— 
befaBe;a:  woman's  pride  and  vanity  will  Jet. her  own  to  siiich  a 
confession.-  Them  Rebecca's  bsraikling  green eyesand  bakfill 
smHtsJighted  upon  hear,  and  filled;  her  with  idisiharf, .  And  so 
she  sate  for  a  while  indulging  in  her  usual  mood  of  selfiih 
bFOoding,  in  that  very  Jistiess^  auclanjcholy  attitude  in  which 
theiibAesttCiaid-ser/ant  hadioumdiher  on  the  day  when  she 
brought : (up  thd  letter  in  rwhich  GeorgfeTehewed  his- offer  of 
marriage. 

She  looked  at  the  Kttle  white  bedy  which  had  been  hers 
a  few  days  biefore,  and  thought  she  would  like  to  sleep  in:  it 
that  night)  and  wake,  ias  fonmerlyvwith  her  mother  smtHng 
over  her  in  the  morning.  'Then she  thscwight  with-  terror  of 
the  great  funereal  damask  pavilion  in  tbe  vast  &tkd  diDgy 
state,  bedroom  which  was  awaiting  her  at  die  grand  hotd  in 
Caivendish  St^are.  Dear  little  white  bed  I  how  many  a  long 
night  tod  -sh^  wept  on  its  pillow  i  i  Htkr  had  'She  despaired, 
and  hoped  to  die  there;  and  now. were  not  all  her  wishes 
aocomplishcd,  and  tihe  Jover  of  wdaom  she  had  <tespaired'hea* 
own.  )for  lever  ?  Kind  ■  mother  1  how  patiently  and  tenderly 
had . she  .watched  loimd  tiiat  bedl  Shei  went  and 'kneh  down 
by  the  bedsidei,  and  there  ^tto  wounded  and  tiniorous  but 
gentle  iaiwfl  lovang  sool  nought  ior  consolation  where  -as  -yet, 
it  -nnist  iie  owned^  Oiur  little  girl  had  but  seldom  looked  for 
it.  Love  had  been  her  faith  hitherto,  and  the  sid,  bleed- 
ing, disappodnted  heart  began- to  feel  the  want  of  another 
oons(aler.-  ■   ■    '■"  ■•  -     ■    ■'  '; 

■Have  we  a  right  to  : repeat. ci- to  overhear ^li^r  prtcy^? 
These,  brother^  are  secrets,  and  out  of  the  domain  of  Vanity 
Fair,  in  which  our  story  lies.-'        •  *  ' 

,  But  thfis  "may.  be  said,  that  when  the*  tea  was:  finally  an- 
nounoedj  cmr;young.iady  came  downstairs  a  great  deal  more 
dieerftri;  that  she  did  not  deispond,  or  deplore  her  fate,  or 
think  about  George's  ooWnes^  or  Hebecca^s  eyes,  as  she  had 
been  wbnt  to  do»of  late.  She  w^nt  dowt^&aiVxi^^tA'Vv^^^ 
her fatdi^r  and  mathetr  ^nd  talked  to  lSlae.o\^^etv\^e«wMcvV5^^ 
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made  him  more  merry  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  day. 
She  sate  down  at  the  piano  which  Dobbin  had  bought  for 
her,  and  sang  over  all  her  father's  favourite  old  songs.  She 
pronounced  the  tea  to  be  excellent,  and  praised  the  exquisite 
taste  in  which  the  marmalade  was  arranged  in  the  saucers. 
And  in  determining  to  make  everybody  else  happy,  she 
found  herself  so ;  and  was  sound  asleep  in  the  great  funereal 
pavilion,  and  only  woke  up  with  a  smile  when  George  arrived 
from  the  theatre. 

For  the  next  day  George  had  more  important  "  business  " 
to  transact  than  that  which  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Kean  in 
Shylock.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  London  he  had 
written  off  to  his  father's  solicitors,  signifying  his  royal  plea- 
sure that  an  interview  should  take  place  between  them  on 
the  morrow.  His  hotel  bill,  losses  at  billiards  and  cards  to 
Captain  Crawley,  had  almost  drained  the  young  man's  purse, 
which  wanted  replenishing  before,  he  set  out  on  his  travels, 
and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  infringe  upon  the  two  thou- 
sand pounds  which  the  attorneys  were  commissioned  to  pay 
over  to  him.  He  had  a  perfect  belief  in  his  own  mind  that 
hia  father  would  relent  before  very  long.  How  could  any 
parent  be  obdurate  for  a  length  of  time  against  such  a  para- 
xon as  he  was  ?  If  his  mere  past  and  personal  merits  did 
not  succeed  in  mollifying  his  father,  George  determined  that 
he  would  distinguish  himself  so  prodigiously  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  that  the  old  gentleman  must  give  in  to  him.  And 
if  not  ?  Bah  I  the  world  was  before  him.  His  luck  might 
change  at  cards,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  spending  in  two 
thousand  pounds. 

So  he  sent  off  Artielia  once  more  in  a  carriage  to  her 

mamma,  with  strict   orders   and  car/e  blancfu  to  the  two 

ladies  to  purchase  everything  requisite  for  a  lady  of  Mrs. 

George  Osborne's  fashion,  who  was  going  on  a  foreign  tour. 

They  had  but  one  day  to  complete  the  outfit,  and  it  may  be 

imagined  that  their  business  therefore  occupied  them  pretty 

fully.     In  a  carriage  once  more,  bustling  about  from  milliner 

to  linen-draper,  escorted  back  to  the  carriage  by  obsequious 

sAopinen  or  polite  oimera^  Mrs.  Sedley  was  hc^rself  again 

a/mos/,  and  sincerely  hsippy  for  the  fitsl  time  siwie  >^ev\  \x»ar 

^ortimes.     Nor  was  Mrs.  Amelia  at  aU  above  vVve  ^VeasMxe  oV 
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!  shopping,  and  bargaining,  and  seeing  and  buying  pretty 
things,  (Would  any  man,  the  most  philosophic,  give  two^ 
pence  for  a  woman  who  was?)  She  gave  herself  a. little 
treat,,  obedient  to  her  ^husband's  orders,  and  purchased  a 
quantity  of  lady's  gear,  showing  a  great  deal  of  taste  and 
degant.  discernment,  as  all  the  shopfolks  said. 

And  about  tiie  war  that  was  ensuing  Mrs.  Osborne  was 
not  much  alarmed;  Bonapiarty  was  to  be  crushed  almost 
without  a  struggle.  Mai^ate  packets  were  sailing  every  day, 
filled  with  men  of  fashion  and  ladies  of  note,  on  their  way 
to -Brussels  and  Ghent.  People  were  going  not  so  much  to 
a  war  as  to  a  fashion^Dle  tour. :  .  The  newspapers  laughed  the 
wretched  upstart  and  swindler  toi  scorn.  Such  a  Corsican 
wretch  as  that  withstand  the  armies  of  Europe  and  the  genius 
of  the  immortal  Wellington  1  Amelia  held  him  in  utter  con- 
tempt; for  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that  this  soft  and  gentle 
creature  took  her  opinions  from  those  people  who  surrounded 
her^  such  fidelity  being  much  too  humble-minded  to  think 
for  itself.  Weil,  in  a  word,  she  and  her  mother  performed  a 
great  da/s  shopping,  and  she  acquitted  herself  with  consider* 
able  liveliness  and  credit  on  this  her  first  appearance  in  the 
genteel  world  of  London. 

George :  meanwhile,  with  his  hat  on  one  \side,  his  elbows 
squared,  and  his.  swaggering  martial  air^  mad6  for  Bedford 
Kjow,  and  stalked  into  the  attorney's  offices  as  if  he  was  lord 
of  every  pale-faced  clerk  who  was  scribbling  there.  .  He 
ordered  somebody  to  inform  Mr.  Higgs  tihat  Caq)tain  Osborne 
was  waiting,  in  a  fierce  and  patronizing  way,  as  if  the  pkkin 
of  an  attorney^  who  had  thrice  his  brains,  fifty  times  his  money, 
and  a  thousand  times  his  experience,  was  a  wretched  under- 
ling who  should  instantly  leave  all  his  business  in  Hfe  to  attend 
on  the  Captain's  pleasure.  He  did  not  see  the  sneer  of  con- 
tempt which  passed  all  round  the  room,  from  the  first  derk 
to  th6  articled  gents,  from  the  articled  .gents  to  the  ragged 
writers  and  white-faced  runners,  in  clothes  too  tight  for  them, 
as  he  sate  there  tapping  his  boot  with  his  cane,  and  thinking 
what  a  parcel  of  miserable  poor  devils  these  were.;  The 
miserable  poor  devils  knew  all  about  his  af[a.TO.  -  T\ve^  \a^^^ 
about  them  over  their  pints  of  beer  at  \Wvt  ^^>ciic^^SL\voNiRfc 
dubs  to  other  clerks  of  A  night.     Ye  gods,^\^al  ^o  x^ox^"^^^ 
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nt^s  and  attorneys'  qlerks  know  in.  London!  Nothing  is 
hidden  from^iLhcir  iiiquisiUQn,  and  their  familiars  mutely  rule 
our  city.  :  .         .  • 

Perhaps  Ge6»^  explecledi-whea  he  entered  Mr.  Higgs'a 
apartment,  to  find  that^ntleioaTi  commissioned  to  give  him 
some  message  ofcoaiprbmiseor  comidliatioai  from  his  father; 
perhaps  .his  <baugbty  and  cold  demeanour'  was  adopted  as.  a 
sign  of  his  spirit  and  resolution :.  fafut-  if'  so^  his  £erceness  was 
met  by-  a  chiUiiog  coolness  ahd  jlndiffererice  ofcx  tiie  attorney's 
paxt  that  rendered  swaggetiEiig :  absurd  He  pretended  to  be 
writihgi .  at .  'a  paper  when  -the  ^aptain  entered.  "  Pray  sit 
down,  sir,'^  ^d  he,  ^' and  I  will  attend  to  your  littLe  affair  in 
a  momeot.-T-Mr.  Poe^  get. the  leleaae  palpcrs,  if  you  please;'' 
and  then  hei  ifeU  tpi  writiiig  Again^        I  . 

Poe:  having  prodiiced  those 'papieis,  his  <  chief  calculated  the 
ajfnottntiof  two  thousand  pbunda  stock  at  the  rate  of  the  day, 
axKl  asked  Captaia  Osboroft  whether.  1]«  wpukl  take  the  sum 
iri  a  cheque  upon  the  bankers,  X)r  whether  he  should  direct  the 
latter  to  purchase  stock  to  that,  amount  f'One  of  the  late 
Mrl  Oslx>me'5  trus^i  is  out  of  towfov"  he  said  indifferendy, 
"  bnt  iny  dient  washes  to  meet  your  wishes,  aixi  have  done 
with  the  business  as  quick  as  possible.-"  .  i  ! 
:  >^Give.  xhe  a.  cheque,^  sir/^  sadd  the  Caqptaia  very  surlily. 
**Dainitithei  shillings  iandhaHpencev  sir,^  he  added/as  the 
lawyer  .was  inaldng.tDiut'the  amount  of'  the  draft ;  and  flatter- 
ingl' himself  that:  by' tbis  stroke  lof  iha^animity  he  had  put 
theoldidluLz.  to  the  blusl^  he:  stalked  out  of  the  office  with 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  . 

/''That  chap,  wilt  be  in  ^ail.in  two:years,'^  Mr.  Higgs  said 
ta  Mr-Poe.  :■■'■;.■-■  •«  ■  .  i    .   . 

^  Won't  O.  dosBe  roiand,  sir,,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

f^ Won't  the  monument  oosneiilound?''  Mr.  Higgs  replied* 

^He^s  going  .it  ^pretty  fast,"  said  the  clerk.  ''He's  :only: 
married  a  week,  and  I  saw  him  and  some  c^her  military 
chaps  handing.  Mrs.  Highflyer. to  her  carriage  after  the  play." 
And  then  aoaother  case  was  called,- and  Me:  Geocge  Osborne- 
theiiceforth  disraASsedl  firohi  tdiese  worthy  gentlemen's  memoryv' 

The  drift  was  upon:  omt-friendflL  Hulkeif  &  Bullock  of 
I^oQjbkrd  Street,  to  whose  house,  stftV  tbiffltowg  \v^  ^was  dd«\S|^ 
ousinessy  Geotge.  .beiit  .bis  .'Way;iai5id  friaa^K^mV^  i^yajwAj 
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his  iibney-.  • '  Ftcderick  BiilioGk,  Esq.,  whose  yellow  feice  was • 
otier  $;  fedg^r,' at  "Which  sate  a:deniiire  clerk,  happened  to  be 
in  the  battfcifig-k"oom  -when^  Oeorge  entered.  His  yellow  face 
tuwi^  to  a  'more  . deadly  colour  when  he  saw  the  Captain, 
and  hei^lurtk  back  ^iltily  into  the  inmost  parlour.  (Beorge> 
was  too  busy  gloatinj?  oVer  the  money  (for  he  had  never  had 
sdch  a  sum  before)  to :  mark  the  countenance  or  flight  of  the 
cadaverous  suitor. of  his  sister.- 

FredBiillt^ck  told- old  Osborne  of  his  son's  appearance  and 
conduct  '  ■  ***  He  caitte  =  in '  as  ?  bold  ■  as :  biassj"  said  Frederick. 
"He  has  deawh  out  eviery ■'ihilling.  How  long  will  a  few 
hundred  pounds' iist  such  a  chap  as  that  ?  "  Osborne  swore 
viith  a  great  oath  that  he  littief  cared  when  or  how  soon  he 
spent  k.  Fred  dined  every  iday  in  Russell  Square  now.  But 
altogether  George  was  highly  pleased  with  his  day's  business. 
All  his  iownbag^ge  and  outfit  was-  pait  into  a  state  of  speedy 
preparationyanidiJie  paid  Amelia's  purchases  with  cheques  oh 
his  ajgents,  and  with  the  ^lendoijr  of  a  lord. 
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Wkbn"  Jbs'S' fine  carriage. drove  up. 'to  the  inn  d^or^at 
Chatham,"  the  ^st  fece  which  :iA'mdia  recognized,  was  the 
fnei:idly  countenance ■  of:  Captain  Dobbin,  who:  had  been 
pacirt§t  th^  fitireet  for  act  houir  past. ib  expectation  of  his  friend's, 
arrival;  The  Captainy/  wi^  sheiiB  ,on  his  frockrcbdt,  and  a 
crimson  sash  and  sabre,  presented  a-  militaty  appearance^ 
which  made  Jos  quite-pbond  !»  be  ahki  to  dainl  such  an 
acquaintafto^  and  'the  stout  civiKam>  hailed  him  with 'a  cor-. 
diaKty  very  di^rent  from  therece^jtibn  wbich.Jos  vouchsafed 
to  his  friend  in  Brighton. and  Bond  Steeet..:. 

A1»>ng  witih  the  Captain  was  Ensign  Stubble,  who,  as  the 
barOQCl^  ncared  the  inri,  burst  out  with  am  exclamation  of, 
**  By  Joveir  'What  a  pretty  girl  I "  highiy?  agpplaudim^  QobcK^^^ 
choice. .    Indeed  Amelia,  dressed  in  Yvet  v^^d^vcv^-^^^^sraR^  '^^^ 
pink' ribbonsl: with  &  ffroh  in  het  face  cssLcasMosifc^ >«^  -cas^-^^ 
tmvelf ^ through  tha  open,  air,  looked  so  feedti  «^^^  '^xs^.vs  '* 
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fully  to  justify  the  Ensign's  compHment.  Dobbin  liked  him 
for  making  it.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  help  the  lady  out 
of  the  carriage,  Stubble  saw  what  a  pretty  little  hand  she 
gave  him,  and  what  a  sweet,  pretty  little  foot  came  tripping 
down  the  step.  He  blushed  profusely,  and  made  the  very 
best  bow  of  which  he  was  capable ;  to  which  Amelia,  seeing 
the  number  of  the ' — th  regiment  embroidered  on  the  Ensign's 
cap,  replied  with  a  blushing  smile  and  a  curtsy  on  her  part 
which  finished  the  young  Ensign  on  the  spot;  Dobbin  took 
most  kindly  to  Mr.  Stubble  from  that  day,  and  encouraged 
him  to  talk  about  Amelia  in  their  private  walks  and  at  each 
other's  quarters.  It  became  the  fashion,  iilideed,  among  all 
the  honest  young  fellows  of  the — ^th,  to  adore  and  admire 
Mrs.  Osborne.  Her  simple,  artlees  behaviour,  and  modest 
kindness  of  demeanour,  won  all  their  unsophisticated  hearts ; 
all  which  simplicity  and  sweetness  are  quite  impossible  to 
describe  in  print.  But  who  has  not  beheld  these  amopg 
women,  and  recognized  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  qualities 
in  them,  even  though  they  say  no  more  to  you  than  that  they 
are  engaged  to  dance  the  next  quadrille,  or  that  it  is  very  hot 
weather  ?  George,  always  the  champion  of  his  regiment,  rose 
immensely  in  the  opinion  of  th^e  youth  of  the  corps  by  his 
gallantrv  in  marr>'ing  this  portionless  young  creature,  and  by 
his  choice  of  such  a  pretty,  kind  partner. 

In  the  sitting-room  which  was  awaiting  the  travellers, 
Amelia,  to  her  surprise,  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Captain  Osborne.  It  was  a  triangular  billet,  on  pink  paper, 
and  sealed  with  a  dove  andan  olive  branch,  and  a  profusion 
of  light  blue  sealing-wax,  and  it  was  written  in  a  very  large 
though  undecided  female  hand  -     , 

"It's  Peggy  O'Dowd's  fist,"  said  George,  laughing.  "I 
know  it  by  the  kisses  on  th^  seal"  And,  in  fact,  it  was  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd^  requesting  the  pleasure  erf 
Mrs.  Osborne's  company  that  very  evening  to  a  small  friendly 
party.  "You  must  go,"  George  said.  ** You  will  make 
acquaintance  with  the  regiment  there.  O'Dowd  goes  in 
command  of  the  regiment,  4nd  P^gy  goes  in  command  d 
O'Dowd." 

But  they  had  not  been  for  hiany  minutes  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  letter  when  tbe  doot  viaa  ftuh^  open,  and 
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a  stout,  jolly  lady,  in  a  riding  habit,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
officers  of  Ours,  entered  the  roonii 

"Sure,  I  couldn't  stop  till  tay-time.  Present  me,  Garge, 
my  dear  fellow,  to  your  lady. — rMadam,  Fmdeloighted  to  see 
ye^  and  to  present  to  you  me  husband,  Meejor  O'Dowd;" 
and  whh  this  the  jolly  lady  in  the.  riding  habit  grasped 
Amelia's  hand  very  warmly,  and  the  latter  knew  at  once  that 
the  lacty  was  before  her  whom  her  husband  had  so  often 
laughed  at  "  You've  often  heard  of  me  from  that  husband 
of  yours,"  Jsaid  the  lady,  with  great  vivacity. 

"You'i^e  often  heard  of  her,"  echoed  her  husband,  the 
Major. 

Amelia  ansi^ered,  smiling,  "  that  she  had." 

"And  small  good  he's  told  you  of  me/'  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
replied;  adding  that  ** George  was  a  wicked  diwle." 

"That  ni  go  bail  for,"  said  the  Major,  trying  to  look 
knowing,  at  which -George  laughed;  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  with 
a  tap  of  her  whip,  told  the  Major  to  be  quiet,  and  then 
requested  to  be  presented  in  form  to  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne. 

"  This,  my  dear,?'  said  George,  with  great  gravity,  "  is  my 
very  good,  kind^  and  excellent  friend  Auralia  Margaretta, 
otherwise  called  Peggy."   . 

"  Faith,  you're  right,"  interposed  the  Major. 

"  Otherwise  called  P^gyi  lady  of  Major  Michael  O'Dowd, 
of  out  regiment,  and  daughter  of  Fitzjurld  Ber'sford  de  Burgo 
Malony.ofGlenmalony,  County  Kikfe.re." 

"And  Muryan  Squeety  D6bblin,".gaid  the  lady,  with  calm 
superiority. 

^*  And.Muryan  Squeeij' sure  enough,"  the  Major. whispered. 

"  Twas  there  ye  coorted  me,  Meejor  dear,"  the  lady  said ; 
and  the  Major  assented  to  this  as'  to  every  other  proposition 
which  was  made  generally  in  company. 

Major.  O'Dowd,  who  had  serVed  his;  sovereign  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  had^paid  for  dvery  step  in  his  pro- 
fession by  some  more  than  equivalent  act  of  daring  and 
gallantry,  was  the  most  modest,  silent,  sheepfaced,  and  meek 
of  little  men,  and  as  obedient  to  his  wife  as  if  he  had  been 
her  tay-boy.  •  At  the  mess-table  he  saX  s^e^xN.-^^  ^xA^sziaa^'?^ 
great  deal  When  full  of  liquor,  Vie  tfefc\^^  ^^ecv^^i  \tf>»\s^ft.« 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  to. agree  vnXVi  icverjV>o^i  ocs.  es^ 
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conceivable/jioint  *;'  aind  he:  passed  throu;^  iSe  in  perfect  ease 
and  good-humour.  The  hottest  suns  of  India  never  heated 
ins  temper,; and: the  Walchereki  ague  never  shobk  it  He 
waHoed  op  to  a  battiery -with;  just -as  limich/ indiflfeilence  as  to  a 
dinner-table,  had  dined  dn  horse^esh  and  turtle  with  equal 
reHsh  and  ^appetiteiand*  had  sin  old  i^iiotber,  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
of  O'Dmvdstown  indeed^  'ii'hom;  he  had  never  disobeyed  but 
when  he  rah  away  and  enlisted^  and  when  he  perasted  in 
i  macrying  that  odious  B^gy  Makmy. 

Peggy  was  one  of  five  sisters,: and  '^even. children^  of  ftie 
fflobte  boose  of  Glenmaloriy;  but  her  husband,  ihau^  her 
own  cousin,  was  of  the  mother's  side,  and  so  had  not  ihe 
inestimable  advantage  :bf  being /aified  to  the  Malonys,  whom 
she  Ibelieved  to  :be  the  most  fcmiods  ^unily  in  the  world. 
Having  tried  nine  ^seasons  at  Dublin  and  two  at  Bath  and 
Cheltenham^  fand  net  .finding  :a  partnter  for  hfie.  Miss  Malony 
ordered  )hfer  cousin  Nfiqk  to  many  iber  when  she  was  about 
thtDtyMAaee  years  ^  of  lage;'  iand  thfr  honest  fellow  obeying, 
carried  her  off  to*  the  West  Indies,  to:  preside  over  ithe  ladie? 
of  the  -T-4ii<  regiment,  ihh?  whdch  he  Jiad'jnst' exchanged 

Before!  Mrs.  G'Dowid  vras; iuQf  an  honr  in  Ameha^s  {or  in- 
deed in  anybody  else's)  company,  this  amiable  lady  told  all 
her  birth  and  pedigree  to  her  laew  friend.  ^My  dear,"  said 
she  good-naturedly,  ^ifwas  iny  intention  diat  Gorge  should 
be  a  brother  of  my  osm^  aind  my  sister  Gionrina  wiould  have 
suited  him  entirely.  Biiit'as.bygones^aie  bygonte,  and  he 
nnras  engaged  to  y6ur8etf,'why,  l4n  determined  to  take  you  as 
a  sister  instead,  and  to  look  upon  you  as  such,  atid  to  love 
yoitas  one  of  the  femily.  Faith,  youVe  got  such  ardce  good- 
riatared  face  and  way  widgycm^that  I'm  sure  well  agree,  and 
that  yiQuHlbe  an  addition  to  our  .famfly  anyway." 

"  'Deed  and  she  wili,**  said  O'Dowd,  with  an  approving 
airy  and  Asnelia  felt  herseif  not  a  little  annis^  and  g^te- 
ful  tO:ibe!thus  suddenly  iotrpduded  to  ik>  )ai^;  a  party  of 
relations. .  :  •  ! 

^^  WeVe  idl  good  fellows  here,'?  the  Major's  lady  continued 

^*  There's  not  a  regiment  in  the  serwee  »^re  you'll   find 

M  jmare  miited  societf  nOr  a  tnoce  agreeable   mess-room. 

There's  no  ^uarrdhng;  biGk^ng,  ilax\dl>Qfiar«v%,  x^a  ^boeo^ 

^a/i-  amongst  us,    .  We iall  teve-each  oAiet.''       v  x      .i 
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"  Espeoially  Mts.^  Magenis;"  said  George,  laughing. 

"Mrs.  Captain  Mageni^  and  me  has  made  up,  thoiigh  her 
treatment  of  me  would  bring  mt  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
thegnivse;" 

"And  yoa  with  such  4  beautiful  ftont  of  black,  Peggy,  my 
dear,"  the  Major  cried,  ••....• 

"  Houki  your  to*igae,  Mick,  you  booby. — Them  husbands 
are  always •  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Osborne,  rtvy  dear;  and  fes  for 
my  Mick,  I  often  tell  him  he  should  never  open^  hi*  mouth 
but  to  give  the  woid  of  command,  or  to  put  meat  and  ^nk 
intait.  I'll  tell  you  about  the  regiment,  and  warn^yow  when^- 
we're  alone.  Introduce  me-  to' yow  brothernow;  sUre  he-s 
a  ftiigHtfy  line  iftan,  aiWl'  remirtds^  me  of  me  cousiri,  Dan 
Malidny  (Maiony  of  Ballymalony,  my  dear^  you  know,  who 
married  Ophalia  ScuUy,  of  Oysterstown,  own  cdusih  to  Lord 
Poldoody).— ^Mr.  Sedley>  9ir,  I'd*  deloighted  to  be  made 
knowh  le  ye^  I  =  isiippose  yoiftt  dirie  at  the  mess  kndiiy?' 
(Mind  thatJ  diwle  of  a^  docther,  Mick,  and  whatever  ye  dd^ 
keep  yourself  sober  (6r  me  party  this  evening.)  ** 

"It's  the  150th  gives  u^?  a  farewell  dinner,  my  love,** 
interposed  the  Major,'  "but  well  easy  gft  a  card  for  Mr. 
Sedley.'^ 

"Run,  Simf^e  (Ensign  Simpte,  of  Ours,  liiy  dear  AmeKa. 
I  fc^got  to  intrqjuice  him  to.ye)-i— run  in  a  hurry  with  Mrs. 
Major  Q'Dowd's  compliment*  tO'  Colonel  Tavish,- and  Cap-, 
tain-  Osborne  has  brought  bis  b*Gtheftilaw  down,  aiidf  will 
bring  him  to  the  150th.  mess  at  five  V^^lock  sharp — whert' 
you  atnd  I,  niv  dear,  witt  take  =  a  stftcick  here^  if  you  Hke.* 
Before  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  speech  was  concluded,  the  young 
Ensigri  wai&  trotting  downstairs  on  his  (ibmmission. 

"  Obedience  is  the  soul  o[  the  army.  We  will  go  to  our 
duty  while  Mrs;  O'Dowd  will  stay  and  enlighten  you,  Emmy,** 
Captair>  Osborne  said;  and -the  two  gehtfemen,  taking  each  a 
wing  of  the  Wstjor,  walked  oot  With  that  officer,  grinning  at 
each  other  over  hi&  iiead. 

And  now,  having  her  new  friend  to  hetfselF,  the  impetuous 
MrSL   0*Dowd  proceeded  to  pour  out  such  a  cpaantity  of 
ii^rmation  as  rib  =  poor  little  woman's  memory  covaJA  «^^x 
tax  itself  to  bear.     She  told'  Ametta  a  \Yyows»3ltv^  ^^TXxoSsax's^ 
relatzVe  to  the  very  numerous  family  <A  ^Vv\Os\  ^^  ^scs»:i-'5i^ 
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young  lady  found  herself  a  member.  "Mrs.  Heavytop,  the 
ColoneFs  wife,  died  in  Jamaica  of  the  yellow  faver  and  a 
broken  heart  comboinedj  for  the  horrud  old  Colonel,  with 
a  head  as  bald  as  a  cannon-ball,  was  making  sheep's  eyes 
at  a  half-caste  girl  there.  Mrs.  Magenis,  though  without 
education,  was  a  good  woman,  but  she  had  the  diwle's 
tongue,  and  would  cheat  her  own  mother  at  whist.  Mrs. 
Captain  Kirk  must  turn  up  her  lobster  eyes,  forsooth,  at  the 
idea  of  an  honest  round  game  (wherein  me  fawther,  as  pious 
a  man  as  ever  went  to  church,  me  uncle  Dane  Malony,  and 
our  cousin  the  Bishop,  took  a  hand  at  loo  or  whist  every 
night  of  their  lives).  Nayther  of  'em's  goin'  with  the  regi- 
ment this  time,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  added.  "Fanny  Magenis 
stops  with  her  mother,  who  sells  small  coal  and  potatoes, 
most  likely,  in  Islington-town,  hard  by  London,  though  she's 
always  bragging  of  her  father's  ships,  and  pointing  them  out 
to  us  as  they  go  up  the  river;  and  Mrs.  Kirk  and  her 
children  will  stop  here  in  Bethesda  Place,  to  be  nigh  to  her 
favourite  preacher.  Dr.  Ramshorn.  Mrs.  Bunny's  in  an 
interesting  situation — faith,  and  she  always  is,  then — and 
has  given  the  Lieutenant  seven  already.  And  Ensign 
Posky's  wife,  who  joined  two  months  before  you,  my  dear, 
has  quarl'd  with  Tom  Posky  a  score  of  times,  till  you  can 
hear  'm  all  over  the  bar'ck  (they  say  they're  come  to  broken 
pleets,  and  Tom  never  accounted  for  his  black  oi),  and  shell 
go  back  to  her  mother,  who  keeps  a  ladies'  siminary  at  Rich- 
mond— bad  luck  to  her  for  running  away  from  it !  Where 
did  ye  get  your  finishing,  my  dear?  I  had  moin,  and  no 
expince  spared,  at  Madame  Flanahan's,  at  Ilyssus  Grove, 
Booterstown,  near  Dublin,  wid  a  Marchioness  to  teach  us 
the  true  Parisian  pronunciation,  and  a  retired  Mejor-General 
of  the  French  service  to  put  us  through  the  exercise." 

Of  this  incongruous  family  our  astonished  Amelia  found 
herself  all  of  a  sudden  a  member,  with  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  an 
elder  sister.  She  was  presented  to  her  other  female  relations 
at  tea-time,  on  whom,  as  she  was  quiet,  good-natured,  and 
not  too  handsome,  she  made  rather  an  agreeable  impression 
««a7  t/je  arrival  of  the  gentleman  from  tVve  mess  of  the 

^Soth,  who  all  admired  her  so  thai  bfci  sV^V^t^  \i^%^«v^  ^ 

'Ourse,  to  find  fault  with  her. 
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^'I  hope  Osborne  has  sown  his  wild  oats,"  said  Mrs. 
M^enis  to  Mrs.  Bunny.  "  If  a  reformed  rake  makes  a 
good  husband,  surie  it's  she  will  have  the  fine  chance  with 
Garge,"  Mr^.  O'Dowd  remarked  to  Posky,  who  had  lost  her 
position  as  bride  in  the  regiment,  and  was  quite  angry  with 
thie  usurper.  '  And  as  for  Mrs.  Kirk^  that  disciple  oi  Dr. 
Ramshorn  put  one  or  two  leading  professional  questions  to 
Aittelia^  to  see  whether  she  was  awakened,  whether  she  was 
a  profes.^ng  Christian,  and  so  forth;  and  finding  from  the 
simplicity  ^  Mrs.  Osborne's  replies  that  she  was  yet  in  utter 
darkness,  put  into  her  hands  three  little  penny  books  'with 
pictures-T-nametyyithe  ^* Howling  Wilderness,"  the  "Washer- 
woman of  Wandsworth  Common,"  and  the  **  British  Soldier's 
Best  Bayonet  "^ — which,  bent  upoii  awakening  her  before  *  she 
slept,  Mrs.  Kirk  begged  Amelia  to  read  that  night  ere  she 
went  to  bed. 

But  all  the  men,  like  good  fellows  as  they  were,  rallied 
round  their  comrade's  pretty  wife,  and  paid  her  their  court 
with  soldierly  gallantry.  She  had  a  little  triumph,  which 
flushed  her  spirits  and  made  her  eyes  sparkle.  George  was 
proud  of  her  popularity,  and  pleased  with  the  manner  i(>yhich 
was  very  gay  and  graceful,  though  naive  and  a  little  timid) 
with  which  she  received  the  gentlemen's  attentions  and 
answered  their  compliments.  And  he  in  his  uniform — how 
much  handsomer  he  was  than  any  man  in  the  room  !  She 
felt  that  he  was  affectionately  watching  her,  and  glowed  with 
pleasure  at  his  kindness.  "  I  will  make  all  his  friends  wel- 
come," she  resolved  in  her  heart  "  I  will  lov6  all  ajs  I  love 
him.  I  will  always  try  and  be  gay  and  good-humoured  and 
make  his  honie  happy." 

The  regiment  indeed  adopted  her  with  acclamation.  The 
Captains  approved,  the  Lieutenants  applauded,  the  Ensigns 
admiied.  Old:  Cutler,  the  Doctor,  made  one  or  two  jokes, 
which,  being  professional,  need  not  be  repeatodtj;  and  Cackle, 
the  Assiistant  M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  condescended'  to  examine 
her  upon  leeterature,  and  tried  her 'with  his  three  best  French 
qiiot^ons.  Young  Stubble  went  about  ftov^  Tcsaxs.  \5^  xssasx 
ii*ispering,  "Jove,  isn't  she  a  pretlv  ^V"^''  "wx^^^'^^'^^^ 
bh  ey^  off  her  except  when  the^  negws.  came  m.  ^ 

Asfbr  Ckptain  Dobbin^  he  never  so  tcvweVv  ^  «^<^^  ^^ 


during/tbe  vvhgle  evening,;  But  -he  and  Gqptain  Porter  of  the 
150th  took,  home  J05  totbe  hotel,  whowas  in  a  very  matKitoi 
$tabe,  ,9»nd  had  told  his  tig^r-bitnt  story; withi  great. effect,! both 
at  tb©  mfesS'tabte  ^vA  ^X  ^e,  mmi  to,  Mrs;  O'Dc^d  ,mnher 
turban  and  hir4  of  paradisp,  .'HaymgcipirtithB  CoHectori  into 
the  hands  Cif  his  seky^utj,  JPbbbiti  Hwtered  iafcout,  smdwng  Ws 
cigw?  before  ;  the  inn  hogi^\  George  had-  nicsanw^hitei  very 
cajrefuUy.  shawled,  hisi  wife^  and  brou^t  ^ber.  aji^ayfro^n;  Wte. 
O'Dowd's.after  a  general  handsbaJting  J&rorni  thfe  yQtti%ofi&ccrs, 
who  accompanied  her  to  tb6  fiy,  Aswi  cheered  .tiiftt  vehicle  Its 
it  drove  off./  So  Amelia  gave  DobbirDher  little il^ahd. as  die 
got  out  of  ;tibe  .carriage^"  ^d.rfebukted  Wm,  4mili«gly  for  not 
having  taken  .any  notioe- of  )5er  ailmight.; 

The  Cajptaiti  continued  that  deieteripUflf  amusementor.smok- 
ing  long;  after  th^  inn  and  the  street;  weire  gone  to  bed.  *  He 
watched  the  lights  vanish  from  George's  sitting-roOon  wimdows 
and  shine  out,  in  the  bedrbom,  doae  at  handrw  It  \tfes  aitnost 
oiornirig  when  he  rieturaed  to  hdsown  quarters.  .'Hie!  couW 
hear  thfe  cheering  from  the  ships  in  the  rivers  where  the 
transports  were  akeady  taking  jo  their  icacgoes  prepelritory  (0 
dropping  down  the  Thatnes.         ;  =  i;     . 


;■•■■•;:■   LCHAPTEI^ '3?XV];it.:\    .     , 

IN  WHICH  .  AMELIA-  INVADES   THE;  LOW  COUNTkfES. 

THETegirtient  with  its  officers  w^s- to  be  trarisported.  In  ships 
provided  by.  His  Majesty'^  Government  for  the  occasion; 
and  in  two  days  after  the  festive  assembly  at  Mrs.  O'DoWtfs 
apartments,  in  the  ^lHs^  of  iCbeeiing  frota  iall  tbei  East  Itidia 
ships  in  the  river:  an^.  the  jnilitary  on  shares  the  band,  play- 
ing "God  save. the. Kjng,";liie6fficfersi. waving!  their  hats^aod 
the  crews  fhMDBttbirg » gallantly,  the .  itranspot  ta  went  doWa'  the 
river  and  1  ^)r<keeded  under..  conYoy  to  ^  Oatarld*     MeanwbBe 
the  gdllant  Jos:  hadfigreed-jtoiasoort  his  sister  and  the  Majior'^ 
m'fe,  the  bulk'  ot  whose  geodsMiiind  chattels,  incUiding'  die 
famous  bird  of  p^dise  and  -ttJibatVv  ^ei^  ^'^^Vv  VW4:^ 
mental  baggage  ;. SQ-  that^aur't^o\\aetoTC\es>  eaw^ts^^^x-^Vxi^^ 
^encumbered  .  to  ,  Ramsgatev  •'iibjwstv^t\\tie  .^^Tfe>  v'i^^^  ^^ 
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.cket$  plying,  in  one  of  which  they  had  a  speedy  passage 

Ostend. 

That  period  of  Jos's  life  which  now  ensued  was  so  full  of 
cident  that  it  served  him  for  conversation  for  many  years 
ter,  and  even  the  tiger-hunt  story  was  put  aside  for  more 
irring  narraitives  which  he  had  to  tell  about  the  great  cam- 
lign  of  Waterloo.  As  soon  as  he  had  agreed  to  escort  his 
5ter  abroad,  it  was  remarked  that  he  ceased  shaving  his 
>per  lip.  At  Chatham  he  followed  the  parades  and  di-ills 
1th  great  assiduity.  He  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
le  conversation  of  his  brother  officers  (as  he  called  them  in 
ter  days  sometimes),  and  learned  as  many  military  names 
;  he  could.  In  these  studies  the  excellent  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
as  of  great  assistance  t6  him  7  and  on  the  day  finally  when 
key  embarked  on  board  the  Lovely  Rose,  which  was  to 
urry  them  to  their  destination,  he  made  his  appearance  in  a 
raided  frock-coat  and  duck  trousers,  with  a  foraging  cap 
rnamented  with  a  smart  gold  band.  Having  his  carriage 
ith  him,  and  informing  everybody  on  board  confidentially 
lat  he  was  going  to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army, 
>lks  mistook  him  for  a  great  personage,  a  commissary-general, 
r  a  government  courier  at  the  very  least. 

He  suffered  hugely  on  the  voyage,  during  which  the  ladies 
ere  likewise  prostrate ;  but  Amelia  was  brought  to  life  again, 
>  the  packet  made  Ostend,  by  the  sight  of  the  transports 
>nveying  her  regiment,  which  entered  the  harbour  almost 
:  the  same  time  with  the  Lovely  Rase,  Jos  went  in  a 
)llapsed  state  to  an  inn,  while  Captain  Dobbin  escorted  the 
dies,  and  then  busied  himself  in  freeing  Jos's  carriage  and 
iggage  from  the  ship  and  the  custom-house ;  for  Mr.  Jos  was 
:  present  without  a  servant,  Osborne's  man  and  his  own 
impered  menial  having  conspired  together  at  Chatham,  and 
fused  point-blank  to  cross  the  water.  This  revolt,  which 
ime  very  suddenly  and  on  the  last  day,  so  alarmed  Mr. 
?dley,  junior,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
cpedition;  but  Captain  Dobbin  (who  made  himself  im- 
lensely  officious  in  the  business,  Jos  said)  rated  him  and 
ughed  at  him  soundly :  the  mustachios  were  grown  in 
ivance,  and  Jos  finally  was  persuaded  to  embaxV.  Vcvt^^*^^ 
!"  the  weJJ-bred  and  well-fed  London  dom^sXACS.  \^\vo  ^ov^^ 
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only  speak  English,  Dobbin  procured  for  Jos*s  party  a  swarthy 
little  Belgian  servant  who  could  speak  no  language  at  all, 
but  who,  by  his  bustling  behaviour,  and  by  invariably  address- 
ing Mr.  Sedley  as  "  My  Lord,"  speedily  acquired  that  gentle- 
man's favour.  Times  are  altered  at  Ost6nd  now:  of  the 
Britons  who  go  thither,  very  few  look  like  lords,  or  act  like 
those  members  of  our  hereditary  aristocracy.  They  seem  for 
the  most  part  shabby  in  attire,  dingy  of  linen,  lovers  of 
billiards  and  brandyj  and  cigars  and. greasy  ordinaries. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as;  a  rule,  that  every  Englishman  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  paid  his  way.  '  The  remembrance 
of  such  a  fact  surely  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It 
was  a  blessing  for  a  commerce*loving  country  to  be  overrun 
by.  such  an  army  of  customers,  and  to  have  such  creditable 
waf  nors  to  feed.  And  the  country  which  they  came  to  pro- 
tect is  not  military.  For  a  long  period  of  history  they  have 
let  other  people  fight  there.  When  the  present  writer  wetit 
to  survey  with  eagle  glance  the  field  of  Waterioo,  we  asked 
the  conductor  of  the  diligence,  a  portly,  warlike-looking 
veteran,  whether  he  had  been  at  the  battle.  ^^  Pas  si  Mie^' 
-*--such  an  answer  and  sentiment  as  no  Frenchman  would 
own  to — was  his  reply.  But,  on  the  otheir  hand,  the  postilion 
who  drove,  us  was  a  Viscount,  a  son  of  some  bankrupt  Im- 
perial General,  who  accepted  a.  pennyworth  of  beer  on  the 
road.     The  moral  is  surely  a  good  one. 

This  flat,  flourishing,  easy  country  never  could  have  locked 
more  rich  and  prosperous  than  in  that  opening  summer  of 
1815,  when  its  green  fields  and  quiet  cities  were  enlivened 
by  multiplied  red-coats;  when  its  wide  chausskes  swarmed 
with  brilliant  English  equipages ;  when  its  great  canal-boats, 
gliding  by  rich  pastures  and  pleasant,  quaint  old  villages,  by 
old  chateaux  lying. amongst  old  trees,  were  all  crowded  with 
well-to-do  English  travellers;  when  the  soldier  who  drank 
at  the  village  inn  not  only  drank  but  paid  his  score,  and 
Donald  the  Highlander,*  billeted  in  the  Flemish  farmhouse, 
rocked  the  baby's  cradle  while  Jean  and  Jeannette  were  out 
getting  in  the  hay.  As  our  painters  are  bent  on  military 
subjects  just  now,  I  throw  out  this  as  a  good  subject  for  the 
penci),  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  an  honest  English  war 

•  This  incident  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  deigns  "  Suwv  <*  xVift^axxJi*  tA^^xwAsso." 
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AiMooked  as  brilliant  and  harmless  as  a  Hyde  Park  revievr. 
Meanwhile  Napoleon,  screened  behind  his  curtain  of  frontier- 
fortresses,  was  preparing  for  the  outbreak  which  was  to  drive" 
air  these  orderly  people  into  fury  and  blood,  and  lay  so 
many  of  them  low. 

Everybody  had  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
leader  (for  the  resolute  faith  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  inspired  in  the  whole  English  nation  was  as  intense  as 
that  more  frantic  enthusiasm  with  which  at  one  time  the 
French  regarded  Napoleon),  the  country  seemed  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  of  orderly  defence,  and  the  help  at  hand  in  case 
of  need  so  near  and  overwhelming,  that  alarm  was  unknown^ 
and  our  travellers,  among  whom  two  were  naturally  of  a  very 
timid  sort,  were,  like  all  the  other  multiplied  English  tourists, 
entirely  at  ease*  The  famous  regiment,  with  so  many  of 
whose  officers  we  have  made  acquaintance,  was  drafted  ^  in 
canal-boats  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  thence  to  march  to  Brussels- 
Jos  accompanied  the  ladies  in  the  public  boats,  the  which 
all  old  travellers  in  Flanders  must  remember  for  the  luxury 
and  accommodation  they  afforded.  So  prodigiously  good  "was 
the  eating  and  drinking  on  board  these  sluggish  but  most 
comfortable  vessels,  that  there  are  legends  extant  of  an 
English  traveller  who,  coming  to  Belgium  for  a  week  and 
travelling  in  one  of  these  boats,  was  so  delighted  with 
the  fare  there  that  he  went  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Ghent  to  Bruges  perpetually  until  the  railroads  were  in- 
vented, when  he  drowned  himself  on  the  last  trip  of  the 
passage-boat.  Jos's  death  was  not  to  be  of  this  sort,  but'  his 
comfort  was  exceedinjg,  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd  insisted  that  he 
only  wanted  her  sister  Glorvina  to  make  his  happiness  com- 
plete. He  sate  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  all  day  drinking 
Flemish  beer,  shouting  for  Isidor  his  servant,  and  talking 
gallantly  to  the  ladies. 

His  courage  was  prodigious.  *'Boney  attack  «j/"  he 
cried.  "My  dear  creature,  my  poor  Emmy,  don't  be 
frightened.  There's  no  danger.  The  Allies  will  be  in 
Pwis  in  two  months,  I  tell  you ;  when  Fll  take  you  to  dine, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  by  Jove  I  There  axe  ^}wtee  \om\^^^ 
thousand  Rooshians,  I  tell  you,  now  exvXetvcv%  ^t^xx^^  ^ 
Mayeace  and  the  Rhine— three  Viundied  \}cvo>\^«cA  ^M^^ 
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Wittgenstein  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  my  poor  love.  You 
don't  know  military  affairs,  my  dear.  I  do,  and  I  tell  you 
there's  no  infantry  in«j  France  can  stand  against  Rooshian 
infantry,  and  no  general  of  Boney's  that's  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Wittgenstein.  Then  there  are  the  Austrians — they 
are  five  hundred  thousand  if  a  man,  and  they  are  within 
ten  marches  of  the  frontier  by  this  time,  imder  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  Prince  Charles.  Then  there  are  the  Prooshians, 
under  the  gallant  Prince  Marshal.  Show  me  a  cavalry  chief 
like  him  now  that  Murat  is  gone. — Hey,  Mrs.  O'Dowd! 
Do  you  think  our  little  girl  here  need  be  afraid  ? — Is  there 
any  cause  for  fear,  Isidor?    Hey,  sir!  get  some  more  beer." 

Mrs.  O'Dowd  said  that  her  "  Glorvina  was  not  afraid  of  any 
man  alive,  let  alone  a  Frenchman,"  and  tossed  off  a  glass  of 
beer  with  a  wink  which  expressed  her  liking  for  the  beverage. 

Having  frequently  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or, 
in.  other  words,  faced  the  ladies  at  Cheltenham  and  Bath, 
oiir  friend  the  Collector  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  pristine 
timidity,  and  was  now,  especially  when  fortified  with  liquor, 
as  talkative  as  might  be.  He  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
the  regiment,  treating  the  yomig  officers  ^vith  sumptuosity, 
and  amusing  them  by  his  military  airs.  And  as  there  is 
one  well-known  regiment  of  the  army  which  travels  with  a 
goat  heading  the  column,  whilst  another  is  led  by  a  deer, 
(Jeorge  said  with  respect  to  his  brother-in-law  that  his 
regiment  marched  with  an  elephant 

Since  Amelia's  introduction  to  the  regiment,  George  b^an 

to  be  rather  ashamed  of  some  of  the  company  to  which  he 

had  been  forced  to  present  her,  and  determined,  as  he  told 

Dobbin  (with  what  satisfaction  to  the  latter  it  need  not  be 

said),  to  exchange  kito  some  better  regiment  soon,  and  to 

get  his  wife  away  from  those  damned  vulgar  women.     But 

this  vulgarity  of  being  ashamed  of  one's  society  is  much 

more  common  among  men  than  women  (except  very  great 

ladies  of  fashion,  who,  to  be  sure,  indulge  in  it) ;  and  Mrs. 

Amelia,  a  natural  and  unaffected  person,  had  none  of  that 

artificial   sliamefacedness  which  her  husband  mistook  for 

delicacy  on  his  oym  part     Thus  Mrs,  O'Dowd  had  a  cock's 

plume  in  her  hat,  and  a  very  large  "tepa>fXWt''   wi  \\ei 

stoaiach,  wJiich  she  used  to  ring  on  aJ\  occasions,  mst»3bs% 
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how  it  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  fawther,  as  she 
stipt  into  the  car'ge  after  her  mar'ge ;  and  these  ornaments, 
with  other  outward  peculiarities  of  the  Major's  wife,  gave 
excruciating  agonies  to  Captain  Osborne  when  his  wife  and 
the  Major's  came  in  contact;  whereas  Amelia  was  only 
amused  by  the  honest  lady's  eccentricities,  and  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  her  company. 

As  they  made  that  well-known  journey,  which  almost 
every  Englishman  of  middle  rank  has  travelled  since,  there 
might  have  been  more  instructive  but  few  more  enter- 
taining companions  than  Mrs.  Major  O'Dow^d.  "Talk 
about  kenal  boats,  my  dear!  Ye  should  see  the  kenal 
boats  between  Dublin  and  Ballinasloe.  It's  there  the  rapid 
travelling  is,  and  the  beautiful  cattle.  Sure  me  fawther  got 
,a  goold  medal  (and  his  Excellency  himself  eat  a  slice  of  it, 
and  said  never  was  finer  mate  in  his  loif)  for  a  four-}^ar-old 
heifer,  the  like  of  which  ye  never  saw  in  ihis  country  any 
day."  And  Jos  owned,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  for  good  streaky 
beef,  really  mingled  with  fat  and  lean,  there  was  no  country 
like  England." 

"  Except  Ireland,  where  all  your  best  mate  comes  from," 
said  the  Major's  lady,  proceeding,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
patriots  of  her  nation,  to  make  comparisons  greatly  in  favour 
of  her  own  country.  The  idea  of  comparing  the  market 
at  Bruges  with  those  of  Dublin,  although  she  had  suggested 
it  herself,  caused  immense  scorn  and  derision  on  her  part 
"  I'll  thank  ye  tell  me  what  they  mean  by  that  old  gazabo 
on  the  top  of  the  market-place,"  said  she,  in  a  burst  of 
ridicule  fit  to  have  brought  the  old  tower  dow^n.  The  place 
was  full  of  English  soldiery  as  they  passed.  English  bugles 
woke  them  in  the  morning;  at  nightfall  they  w^ent  to  bed 
to  the  note  of  the  British  fife  and  drum :  all  the  country 
and  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  the  greatest  event  of  history 
pending;  and  honest  Peggy  O'Dowd,  whom  it  concerned 
as  well  as  another,  went  on  prattling  about  Ballinafad,  and 
the  horses  in  the  stables  at  Glenmalony,  and  the  clar't  drunk 
there ;  and  Jos  Sedley  interposed  about  curry  and  rice  ^ 
Dumdum;  and  Amelia  thought  aboMl  \v^x  \vw'^^tA,  'asv^ 
how  best  she  should  show  her  love  for  \v\\xi — a%  VI  N^^'sfc'^^^^ 
ibe  great  topics  of  the  world. 
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Those  who  like .  to  lay  down  the  History-bobk,  and  to 
speculate  upon  what  ji^^^^have  happened  in  the  world,  twt 
for  the  fatal  occurrence  of  what  actually  did  take  place  (a 
most  puzzling,  amusing,  ingenious,  and  profitable  kind  of 
meditation),  have  no  doubt  often  thought  to  themselves  what 
a  sp«:ially  bad  timie  Napoleon  took  to  come  back.firom 
Elba,  and  to  let  loose  his  eagle  from:  Gulf  San  Juan  to 
Notre  Dame.  The  historians  on  our  side  tell  us  that  the 
armies  of  the  allied  powers  were  all  providentially  on  a  war 
footing,  and  ready  to  bear  down  at  a  moment's  notice  upon 
the  Elban  Em'peron. .  .The  august  jobbers  assembled  at 
Vienna,  and  carving  out  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  according 
to  their  wisdom,  had.  such  causes  of  quarrel  among  them- 
selves ias  might  have  set  the  armies  which  had  overcome 
Napoleon  to  fight  against  each  other,  but  for  the  retUm  of 
the  object  of  unanimous,  hatred  and  fear.  This  monarch 
had  an  army  in  full  force  because  he  had  jobbed  to  himself 
Poland,  and  was  determined  to  keep  it ;  another  had  robbed 
half  Saxony,  and  was  bent  upon  maintaining  his  acquisition; 
Italy  was  the  object  of  a  third's  solicitude.  Each  was  pro- 
testing against  the  rapacity  of  the  6ther ;  and  could  the 
Gorsican  but  have  waited  in  prison  until  all  these,  parties 
were  by  the  ears,  he :  might  have  returned  and  reigned  un.- 
molested.  But  what  would  have  become  of  our  story  and 
all  our  friehds  then?  If  all  the  drops  In  it' were  dried  up, 
what  would  become  of  the  sea? 

In  the  meanwhile  the  business  of  life  and  living,  aiad  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure,  especially,  went  on  as  if  no  end  were 
to  be  expected  tQ  them,  and  no  enemy  in  front.  When  our 
travellers  arrived  at  Brussels,  in  which  their  regiment  was 
quartered— *a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  all  said — they 
foimd  themselves  in  bne  of  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant 
little  capitals  in  Europe,  and  where,  all  the  Vanity  Fair 
booths,  were  laid  out  with  the  most  tempting  liveliness  and 
splendour.  Gambling  was  here  in:  profusion,  and  dancing 
in  plenty ;  feasting  was  there  to  fill  with  delight  that  great 
gourmand  of  a  Jos;  there  was  a  theatre  where  a  marajculons 
Catalan!  was  delighting  all  hearers  *,  beaMXiM  tides,  all  en- 

ILvened  with  martml  splendour  \  a  incise  oVA  c\t^,  m^  ^Xx^ESgt. 

costumes  and  wonderful  architecture,  to  de!C\^X.  \)ev^  ^-^^  «i 
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little  Amelia,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  foreign  couritry, 
md  fill  her  with  charming  surprises :  so  that  now  and  for 
i  few  weeks'  space  in  a  fine  handsome  lodging,  whereof  the 
expenses  were  borne  by  Jos  and  Osborne,  who  was  flush  of 
money  and  full  of  kind  attentions  to  his  wife-^for  about  a 
fortnight,  I  say^  during  which  her  honeymoon  endedj  Mrs. 
Amelia  was  as  pleased  and  (happy  as  slny  little  bride  out  of 
England. .  :  .      •   . 

Every  day  during  this  happy  thne  there  was  novelty  and 
amusement  for  all  parties.  There  was  a  church  to  see  or  a 
picture-gallery-+-there  was  a  .ride  or  an  opera.  The  bands 
of  the  regiments  were  making  music  at  all  hours.  The 
greatest  folks  of  England  .walked  in  the  Park— there  was  a 
perpetual  military  festival  George,  taking  out  his  wife  to 
a  new  jaunt  jor  junket  every  nighty  was  quite  pleased  with 
himself  as  usual,  and  swore  he  was  becoming  quite  a  domestic 
charajcter.  And  a  jaunt  or  a  junket  with  hitnl  Was  it  not 
enough  to  set  this  Httle  heart  beating  with  joy?  Her  letters 
home  to  her  mother  were  filled  with  delight  and  gratitude 
at  this  season.  Her  husband  bade  her  buy  lace3,  millinery, 
jewels,  and  gimcracks,  of  all  sorts.  Oh,  he  was  the  kindest, 
best,,  and  most  generous  of  men  I  ■ 

The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords  and  ladies 
and  fashionable  persons  who  thjronged  the  town  and  appealed 
in  every  public  place,  ffled  George's  truly  British  soul  with 
intense  delight  They  Sung  off  that  happy  frigidity  and  in*  . 
science  of  demeanour  which  occasionally  characterizes  the 
great  at  home,  and  appearing  in  numberless  public  places,  con- 
descended to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  company  wljom  they 
met  there.  One  night,  at  a  party  given  by  the  Gei^^eral  ci 
the  division  to  which  George's  regiment  belonged,  h^  :had 
the  honour  of  dancing  with  Lady  Blanche  ThistlewQod,  Lord 
Bareacres'  daughter.  He  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments 
for  the  two  noble  laxiies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  fpr  Lady 
Bareacres'  carriage ;  he  braced- about  the  Countess  when  he 
got  home  in  a  way  which  his  own  father  could  not  have  sur- 
passed. He  called  upon  the  ladies  the  next  dA^  .y  W  tcife.\s^ 
theirside  in  the  l^sn^;  he  aisked  their  paxtj  \o  a.  ^waX  ^tks&x 
u  a  reistaumteur's,  and  was  quite  wild  mtY\.  e»3\X»35^otv  ^V*^^ 
hey  agreed  to  come.     Old  Bareacres,.  vAio  \^5X^  "tvov  xx^ofi^ 
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pride  and  a  large  appetite,  would  go  for  a  dinner  any- 
where. 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  besides  our  own  party,* 
Lady  Bareacres  said,  after  reflecting  upon  the  invitation  which 
had  been  made,  and  accepted  with  too  much  precipitancy. 

"Gracious  Heaven,  Mamiha,  you  don't  suppose  the  man 
would  bring  his  wife ! "  shrieked  Lady  Blanche,  who  had  been 
languishing  in  George's  arms  in  the  newly-imported  waltz  foi 
hours  the  night  before.  "The  men  are  bearable,  but  theii 
women " 

"  Wife,  just  married,  dev'lish  pretty  woman,  I  hear,"  the 
old  Earl  said. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Blanche,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  suppose,  as 
Papa  wants  to  go,  we  must  go ;  but  we  needn't  know  them  in 
England,  you  know."  And  so,  determined  to  cut  their  new 
acquaintance  in  Bond  Street,  these  great  folks  went  to  eat  his 
diimer  at  Brussels,  and  condescending  to  make  him  pay  for 
their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity  by  making  his  wife  un- 
comfortable, and  carefully  excluding  her  from  the  conversation. 
This  is  a  species  of  dignity  in  which  the  high-bred  British 
female  reigns  supreme. .  To  watch  the  behaviour  of  a  fine 
lady  to  other  and  humbler  women  is  a  very  good  sport  for  a 
philosophical  frequenter  of  Vanity  Fair. . 

This  festival,  on  which  honest  G^rge  spent  a  great  deal 
of  money,  was  the  very  dismallesfcjiFall  the  entertainments 
which  Amelia  had  in  her  honeymooii.  She  wrote  the  most 
piteous  accounts  of  the  feast  homieito  her  mamma :  how  the 
Countess  of  Bareacres  would  hot  answer  when  spoken  to; 
how  Lady  Blanche  stared  at  her  with  her  eye-glass ;  and  what 
a  rage  Captain  Dobbin  was  in  at  their  behaviour ;  and  how 
my  lord,  as  they  came  away  from  the  feast,  asked  to  see  the 

ImII,  and  pronounced  it  a  d bad  dinner  and  d dear. 

But  though  Amelia  told  all  these  stories,  and  wrote  home 
regarding  her  guests'  rudeness  and  her  own  discomfiture,  old 
Mrs.  Sedley  was  mightily  pleased  nevertheless,  and  taiked 
about  Emmy's  friend,  the  Countess  of  Bareacres,  with  such 
assiduity  that  the  news  how  his  son  was  entertaining  Peers 
and  Peeresses  actually  came  to  Osborne's  cars  in  the  City. 
These  who  know  the  present  L\eutenanl-G«aKcaX,^vt  G^^t^ 
Tufto,  K.C.B.f  and  have  seen  him,  as  iV^syxQa^j  oxiiaasx  ^ 
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in  the  season,  padded  and  in  sta5rs,  strutting  down  Pall  Mall 
with  a  rickety  swagger  on  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots, 
leering  under  the  bonnets  of  passers-by,  or  riding  a  shdwy 
chestnut,  and  ogling  broughams  in  the  Park — those  who 
know  the  present  Sir  George  Tufto  would  hardly  recoghaze 
the  daring  Peninsular  and  Waterloo  officer.  He  has  thick, 
curling  brown  hair  and  black  eyebrows  now,  and  his  whiskers 
are  of  the  deepest  purple.  He  was  light-haired  and  bald  in 
I  Si  5,  and  stouter  in  the  person  and  in  the  limbs,  which 
especially  have  shrunk  verj'  much  of  late.  When  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  (he  5s  now  nearly  eighty),  his  hair, 
which  was  very  scarce  and  quite  white,  suddenly  grew  thick 
and  brown  and  curly,  and  his  whiskers  and  ieyebrows  took 
their  present  colour.  Ill-natured  people  say  that  his  chest  is 
all  wool,  and  that  his  iDair,  because  it  never  grows,  is  a  wig. 
Tom  Tufto,  with  whose  father  he  quarrelled  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  declares  that  Mademoiselle  de  Jaisey,  of  the  French 
theatre,  pulled  his  grandpapa's  hair  off  in  the  green-room ; 
but  Tom  is  notoriously  spiteful  and  jealous,  and  the  General's 
wig  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

One  day,  as  some  of  our  friends  of  the  — th  were  sauntering 
in  the  flower-market  of  Brussels,  having  been  to  see  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  which  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  declared  was  not  near  so 
large  or  handsome  as  her  fawther's  mansion  of  Glenmalony, 
an  officer  of  rank,  with  an  orderly  behind  him,  rode  up  to  the 
market,  and  descending  from  his  horse,  came  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  selected  the  very  finest  bouquet  which  money 
could  buy.  The  beautiful  bundle  being  tied  up  in  a  paper, 
the  officer  remounted,  giving  the  nosegay  into  the  charge  of 
his  military  groom,  who  carried  it  with  a  grin,  following  his 
chief,  who  rode  away  in  great  state  and  self-satisfaction. 

"  You  should  see  the  flowers  at  Glenmalony,"  Mrs.  0*Dowd 
was  remarking.     "  Me  fawther  has  threie  Scotch  garners  with 
nine  helpers.     We  have  an  acre  of  hothouses,  and  pines  as 
common  as  pays  in  the  sayson.    Our  greeps  weighs  six  pounds 
every  bunch  of  'em,  and  upon  me  honour  and  conscience  I 
think  our.  magnolias  is  as  big  as  tay-kettles."     Dohhvcv^^Nx^ 
never  used  to  "draw  out"  Mrs.  O'Dovid,  as  \}wax  n{\0«.^^ 
Osborne  delighted  in  doing  (much  to  Km^Xval^  \.ertox^^>^ 
impiored  him  to  spare  her),  fell  back  \n  vYie  ctqw^.  cxomox^ 
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and.  sputtering  until  he  reached -a  safe  distance,  when  )*  *|j^ 
ploded  amongst  the  astonished  market-people  with  siirieki^|^ 
yelling  laughter.  '  t' 

"  H what's  that  gawky iguggling  about?"  said. Mrs.  0'Do«il 
"Is  it  his  nose  bleedn?     He.^hvays  used  to  say  *twafi  til 
nose  bleedn,  till  he  iftust  hfetve  pomped  all  the  blood  6vxi\ 
'urn.     An't  the  magnoliasfait  Qenmalony  as  big  as  tay-1c^es,i 
O'Dowd?"  :      ,:. 

/"  'Deed  then  they  are,  and  bigger,  Peggy,"  the  Major  said,! 
\yhen  the  conversation  was>  interrupted  in  the  manner  stated 
by  the  artival  of  the  officer  who  purchased  the  bouquet 

"  iE>€v -lish;  .fine  horse ;.  .who  is  it  ?  "  George  asked.  - 

":  You,  should  see  me  brother  Molloy  Maldny's  horse  Mot 
asj^jith^tiwon  the  cop  at  theiGimragh,"  the  Major's  wifems 
exolftinair^,.and  was  cohtinoing  iheferaily  history^  when  Iwr 
husband  interruptfed  her  by  saying;—^ 

"It!s  General  Tufto,.who  (commahds  the  t  ■  cavalry  din- 
sipn ;"  -^iddtng  <juietiy,.  "  He  and  I  were  both  shot  in;  the  »uM 
leg  at  Talavera."  .  .  >  .    :  ; 

"Where  you  got  your  step,"  said  George,  with  a  laugh. 
"General  Tufto  I     Then,  nay 'dear,  .the  Crawleys  are.  comd" 

Amelia's  heart  fell,  ;sh«i>knew  not  why.  The  ;sun  did  not 
seem  to  shine  so  bright.  .  The' tall  old  roofs  and  gables  looked 
less  picturesque  all  of  a  sudden^  though  it  was  a  brilliant  son- 
set,  and  onet)f  rthe  brightest,  and  most  beairtiful  days  at  the 
end  of  May. 

:■'■'"  / '  chapteb;^  .xxix.;  :"\,    ■" 

■'     •     •  .••■■•BRUSSELS:    • 

Mr.  Jos  hkd  hired  a  pair  )cxf  horses  fdr  his  open  carriage 
with  which  cattle  and.the  smart  Londdn  vehicle  he  made  t 
very  tolerable  figure  in  the  drives  about  Brussels.  Gec^ 
purchased  a  horse  for  hisiptivate  riding,  and  he  and  Captab 
Dobbin  would  often  •ax±ompanyi  the  carnage  in  which  Jtt 
and  his  sister  took  daily  elccursions  of  pleasute.  They  ^ftW 
out  that  day  in  the  Patk  for  their  accustomed  diversion^  tei 
there,  sure  enough,  George's  remark  with  regard  to  tl^ 
arrival  ofRawdon  Crawley  aind  his  wife  proved  to  be  corifed 
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^  midst  of  a  little  tro©p  of  Tiorscmen,  consisting  ijf  some 
tbfi  very  greatest  persons  in  Brussds,  Rebecca  was  seen 
tJiQ  prettiest  and  tightest  of  riding  habits,  mounted  on  a 
dutiful  little  Arab,  which  she  rode  to  perfection,  (having 
quired  the  art  at  Queen'6  CraiWey,  where  the  baronet,  Mr. 
tt,  and  Rawdon  hwnself  had  given  her  many  lessonsX  and 
'  the  side  of  the  gallant  General  Tufto. 
"Sure  it's  th(?  Juke  himself,"  cried  Mis.  Major  O'Dowd  tb 
5,  who  began:  to  blush  Tiolentty-.;  *'3iid  that*s  Lord  Uxbridge 
the  bay.  How  elegant  he.  iooksi.  Me  brother,  Molloy 
ilony,  is  as  like  him. as  twOipaysi'*.  : 
Rebecca,  did  not  nsako  for  the  cauoriage  >  but  as  soon  as  she 
i^eived  hear  oldiacquiintande  AmeHa  seated  in  it^  acfcnows^ 
ged  her  presence  by  a  gtadons  nod  and  smile,  ondiby 
sing,  and  shaking  heir  .fingers-  pdayfiul^y  in  the»  idireidtion 
the  vehicle.  Then  she  resumed  her  converstftion' with 
neial  Tufto,  who  askoi  ^who  the  fat  officer  was  in  the 
d-laceid  cap?"  on  which.  Becky  replied,  "that  he  wad 
officor  in  the  East  IndiaaBcrvk:e."  But  Rawdon  Oawtey 
Le  Out  of  the  ranks  df  his  compasxyzt,  and  came  ti^  and 
ipk  bftnds.  heartily  with  Ameliia,  and  isaid  to  Jos,:  ^'WeU, 
1  boy,  hoMT  are  you  ?  "  and  stared  in  MlrsjCDowd's  fate  and 
the  bbckeock's  feadiers  until  she  began  to  think  she  had 
de  a  conquest  of  him.  •  ;  •  ;  ;:  . 
3eorgp,;  Afrho  had  been  dqlayed.  behind,  rode  upi  almost 
mediately  with  Dobbin;  ahd  they  touched  their  cape  to 
r  august  personages,,  jamottg  whom  Osbome  a^  toce  per- 
ved  Mrs.  Crawley.  He  ^was  del^htedfto  see  Rawdon 
ning  over  his  carriage  funiHarly  and' talking  to  Antelia, 
1  met  the  aidende-camp's  coju^aA  greeting  witih  more  than 
responding  warmth.  .  The  mods,  between  Rawdon  and 
>bbin  were  of  the  very  fisiintest  specimens  of  poiitenesis. 
t^rawley  told  George  where  they  were  stof^ng,  with 
neral  Tufto  at  the  Hotd:  du  Pare,  and  Georgelnade  his 
aid  promise.to  come  speedily  ta=  Osborne's  own  v«;sidence. 
orry  I  hadn't  seen  you  three  days  ago,"  George  said, 
lad  a  dinner  at  the  restaurateuc's't^  rather  a  nice  thing. 
rd  Bar^acres,  and  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Blanche  were 
id  enough  to :  dine  wkh:  usn-wish  we'd  baA  ^oa,^*  '^w^x^ 
ts.  let  hSf  friend  know  his.  daims  to  W^tcvaxv  oS.  I^m^v^rx. 
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Osborne  parted  from  Rawdon,  who  followed  the  august 
squadron  down  an  alley  into  which  they  cantered,  while 
George  and  Dobbin  resumed  their  places,  one  on  each  side 
of  Amelia's  carriage. 

"How  well  the  Juke  looked!"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  remarked 
•'The  Wellesleys  and  Malonys  are  related;  but,  of  course, 
poor  /  would  never  dream  of  introjuicing  myself  unless  His 
Grace  thought  proper  to  remember  our  family  tie." 

"  He's  a  great  soldier,"  Jos  said,  much  more  at  ease  now 
the  great  man  was  gone.  "Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like 
Salamanca  ?  Hey,  Dobbin  ?  But  where  was  it  he  learned 
his  art?  In  India,  my  boy !  The  jungle's  the  school  for  a 
general,  mark  me  that  I  knew  him  myself,  too,  Mrs. 
CDowd ;  we  both  of  us  danced  the  same  evening  with  Miss 
Cuder,  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  devilish  fine 
girl,  at  Dumdum." 

The  apparition  of  the  great  personages  held  them  all  in 
talk  during  the  drive,  and  at  dinner,  and  until  the  hour 
came  when  they  were  all  to  go  to  the  Opera.  It  was  almost 
like  old  England.  The  house  was  filled  with  familiar  British 
faces,  and  those  toilettes  for  which  the  British  female  has 
loz^  been  celebrated.  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  was  not  the  least 
splendid  amongst  these,  and  she  had  a  curl  on  her  forehead, 
and  a  set  of  Irish  diamonds  and  cairngorms  which  outshone 
all  the  decorations  in  the  house,  in  her  notion.  Her  presence 
used  to  excruciate  Osborne;  but  go  she  would  upon  all 
parties  of  pleasure  on  which  she  heard  her  young  friends 
were  bent.  It  never  entered  into  her  thought  but  that  they 
must  be  charmed  with  her  company. 

"  She's  been  useful  to  you,  my  dear,"  George  said  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  could  leave  alone  with  less  scruple  when  she 
had  this  society.  "  But  what  a  comfort  it  is  that  Rebecca's 
come !  you  will  have  her  for  a  friend,  and  we  may  get  rid 

now  of  this  d d  Irishwoman.*'    To  this  Amelia  did  not 

answer  yes  or  no ;  and  how  do  we  know  what  her  thoughts 
were? 

The  coup-d'ml  of  the  Brussels  Opera-House  did  not  strike 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  being  so  fine  as  the  theatre  in  Fishamble 
Street,  Dublin,  nor  was  French  music  at  a\\  ex^wX,  \xv  \i« 
opinion,  to  the  melodies  of  her  native  countrj.  ^>ckft  lviQ»\a«^ 
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her  friends  with  these  and  other  opinions  in  a  very  loud  tone 
of  voice,  and  tossed  about  a  greatt  clattering  fan  she  sported 
with  the  most  splendid  complacency. 

"Who  is  that  wonderful  woman  with  Amelia,  Rawdon, 
love  ?  "  said  a  lady  in  an '  opposite  box  (who,  almost  always 
civil  to  her  husband  in'  private,  was  more  fond  than  ever  of 
him  in  company). 

"  Don't  you  see  thslt  creature  with  a  yellow  thing  in  her 
turban,  and  a  red  satin  gown,  and  a  great  watch  ?  " 

*'  Near  the  pretty  little  woman  in  white  ?  "  asked  a  middle- 
aged  gentlemah  seated  by  the  ■  querist's  side,  with  orders  in 
his  button,  and  several  under-waistcoats,  and  a  great,  choky 
white  stock.    ■ 

"  That  pretty  woman  in  white  is  Amelia,  General.  '■  You 
are  remarking  all  the  pretty  women,  you  naughty  mail." 

"  Only  one,  begad,  in  the  world ! "  said  the  General, 
delighted,  and  the  lady  gave  him  a  tap  with  a  large  bouquet 
which  she  had. 

"Bedad  it's  him,**  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd ;  "and  that's  the 
very  bokay  he  bought  in  the  Marshy  aUx  Flures  1 "  and  when 
Rebecca,  having  caught  her  friend's  eye,  performed  the  little 
hand-kissing  operation  once  more,  Mrs.  Major  O'D.,  taking 
the  compliment  to  herself,  returned  the  salute  with  a  gracious 
smile,  which  sent  that  unfortunate  Dobbin  shrieking  out  of 
the  box  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  act  George  was  out  of  the  box  in  a 
moment,  and  he  was  even  going  to  pay  his  respects'  to 
Rebecca  in  her  /oge.  He  met  Crawley  in  the  lobby,  however, 
where  they  exchanged  a  few  sentences  upon  the  occurcences 
of  the  last  fortnight. 

"You  found  my  cheque  all  right  at  the  agent's?"  George 
said,  with  a  knowing  air. 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  Rawdon  answered.  "  Happy  to  give 
you  your  revenge.     Governor  come  round  ?  " 

" Not  yet,"  said  George,  "but  he  will ;  and  you  know  I've 
some  private  fortune  through  my  mother.  Has  aunty  re- 
lented?" 

"Sent  me  twenty  pound,  damned  o\d  scte"^,    N^\\ecv^^^ 
we  have  a  meet?     The  General   dmes   OMt  oxv  "^x^fe^^s^^: 
ZM't  jou  come  Tuesday?     I  say,  make  S^d\^  cxiJt  o^  ^^ 
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mousU^che.  What  the  devij  does  a  dvilian  mean  with  a 
moustache  and  those  infernal  frogs  to  his  coat  I  By-bye. 
Try  and  come  on  Tuesday;"  and  Rawdon  was  going  off 
with  two  brilliant  your^  gentlemen  of  fashion,  who  were, 
like  himself,  on  the  staff  of  a  general  officer. 

George  was  only  half  pleased  to  be  asked  to  dinner  on 
that  particular  day  when  the  General  was  not  to  dine.  "  I 
will  go  in  and  pay  my  respects  to  your  wife,"  said  he;  at 
which  Rawdon  said,  "  H'mi  as  you  please,"  looking  very 
glum,  and  at  which  the  two  young  officers  exchanged  know- 
ing glaincefs.  George  parted  from  them  and  strutted  down 
the  lobby  to  the  General's  box,  the  number  of  which  he  had 
carefully  counted.  " EntreZy^  said  a  clear  little  voice,  and 
our  friend  found  himself  in  Rebecca's  presence ;  who  jumped 
up,  clapped  her  hwids  together,  and  held  out  both  of  them 
to  George,  so  charmed  was  she  to  see  him.  The  General, 
with  the  orders  in  his  button,  stared  at  the  newcomer  with  a 
sulky  scowl,  as  much  as  to  say,  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

"  My  dear  Captain  George  1  '*  cried  little  Rebecca,  in  an 
ecfiftasy.  "  How  good  of  you  to  come  !  The  General  and  I 
weare  moping  together  tite-i^^iie, — General,  this  is  my  Captain 
George,  of  whom  you  heard  me  talk." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  General,  with  a  very  small  bow.;  "of 
what  r^raent  is  Captain  Geoige?" 

George  mentioned  the  — th ;  how  he  wished  he  could  have 
said  it  was  a  crack  cavalry  corps  1 

"  Come  home  lately  from  the  West  Indies,  I  believe.  Not 
seen  much  service  in  the  late  war.  Quartered  here.  Captain 
George  ?  "  the  General  went,  on,  with  killing  haughtiness. 

"  Not  Captain  George,  you  stupid  man ;  Captain  Osborne," 
Rebecca  said.  The  General  all  the  while  was  looking 
savagely  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Captain  Osborhe,  indeed  1    Any  relation  to  the  L 

Osbomes?" 

V  We  bear  the  same  arms,".Geoige  said,  as  indeed  i^'as  the 

fact ;  Mr.  Osborne  having  consulted  with  a  herald  in  I-ong 

Acre,  and  picked  the  L— —  arms  out  of  the  peerage,  when 

he  set  up  his  carriage,  fifteen  years  before.     The  General 

^de  no  reply  to  this  announcement,  bul  locj^i  m^\v»  ^5^«v 

^/ssgf — the  doubie-barrelled  lotgnon  was  nol  \t\veiv\.*5^*\cv^(JB«&^ 
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days-— and  pretended  tO:  e^jamine'  the  house;  but  Rebecca 
saw'  that  hia^disiengaged.  eye  was  working  round  in  her  direc- 
tioh,  and: shooting  out  bloodshot  glances  at  her  and  George. 

ShQ  redoubled  in  cordiality.:  "How  is  deiarest  AmeSaB 
But  I  needn't  ask  ;  how  pretty  she  looks  I  And  who  is  thad 
ni<5e  good-natured4t)oking  creature.  ^  with  her — a  flanae  of 
yourSf?  Oh,  you  wicked  men!  And  there  is  Mr.  Sedley 
eating  ice,  I  declare ;  how  he  seems  to  enjoy  it ! — General^ 
why  have!  lve  jwt  had  any  ices  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  go  and  '  fetch  you  sofine  ? "  said,  the  General, 
bursting  with  wrath.  •   ' 

t'>  Let  me.  go»  I  entreat  you,"  George  said 

**N6;  I  will  go  tO-Amelia-s  box.  Dear,  sweet  girl !— Give 
mt  your  arm,  Captain  George;"  and  so  saying,  and  with  a 
nod  to  the  General,  she  tripped  into  the  lobby.  She  gave 
George  the  queecest>  knowingest  Ibok,  when  they  were  to- 
gether, a  look  which  might  have  ; been  interpreted,  "Don't 
you  see  the  state  of  affairs,  and  what  a  fool  I'm  making  of 
himi  ? '!  But  he  did  not  petceive  it.;  ■  He  was '  thinking  of  his 
own  plans,  and  lost  •  in  pompous  admiration  of  his  own^ 
irresistible  pow«i"3..of  pleasing.  »   : 

The  curses  to  which  the  General  gave 'a  low  utterance, 'as. 
soon  as  Rebietca  and  her  conqueror  had  quitted  him^  iv'ere 
so  .deep/that  I  am  siire  no  compositor  wouM  venture  to  print 
thejn  were  they  Avritten  down.  They  came  from  the  General's 
heajrt ;  and  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  think  that  the  human 
heart  is  capable  of  generating  ;  such- pnoduGe,  and  can  throw 
out  as  occasion  demands, :  such  a  supply  oi  lust.  aAd  fury, 
r^e  and  hatred  ' 

Amelia's  gentle  eyes,  too,  had  been  fixed  anxiously  on  the 
pair,  whose  conduct  had  so  chafed  the  jealous  General ;  but 
when  Rebecca  entered  her  box,  sheftew  to  her  friend  with 
an  afifectionate  raptute  which  showed.itself  in  spite  of  the 
publicity  of  the  place;,  for  she  embraced  her  deadest  friend 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  house,  at  least  in  full  view  of 
the  QjeJieral's  glass,  now  brought  w  bear  iipon  the  Osborne 
party-  Mrs*  Ra^rdon  saluted  Jos, :  tooy  with  the '  k\\\<i!ckS^ 
greeting;'  she  admired  Mrs.  P'DDYid'i&  \ax^fe  caLysrc^^ 
brooch  and  superb  Irish  diamondSvaivd'NO\i\AT^\.\>^c^^^^^ 
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chattered,  she  turned  and  twisted,  and  smiled  upon  one,  and 
smirked  on  another,  all  in  fuU  view  of  the  jealous  opera-glass 
opposite.  And  when  the  time  for  the  ballet  came  (in  which 
there  was  no  dancer  that  went  through  her  grimaces  or  per- 
formed her  comedy  of  action  better),  she  skipped  back  to 
her  own  box,  leaning  on  Captain  Dobbin's  arm  this  time 
No,  she  would  not  have  George's ;  he  must  stay  and  talk  to 
his  dearest,  best  little  Amelia. 

"  What  a  humbug  that  woman  is  1 "  honest  old  Dobbin 
mumbled  to  George  when  he  came  back  from  Rebecca's 
box,  whither  he  had  conducted  her  in  perfect  silence,  and 
with  a  countenance  as  glum  as  an  undertaker's.  "She 
writhes  and  twists  about  like  a  snake.  All  the  time  she  was 
here,  didn't  you  see,  George,  how  she  was  acting  at  the 
General  over  the  way  ?  " 

"  Humbug — ^acting !  Hang  it,  she's  the  nicest  little  woman 
in  England,"  George  replied,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and 
giving  his  ambrosial  whiskers  a  twirl.  "  You  ain't  a  man  of 
the  world,  Dobbin.  Dammy,  look  at  her  now ;  she's  talked 
over  Tufto  in  no  time.  L^ok  how  he's  laughing !  'Gad, 
what  a  shoulder  she  has! — Emmy,  why  didn't  you  have  a 
bouquet  ?  everybody  has  a  bouquet." 

"Faith,  then,  why  didn't  you  boy  one?"  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
said ;  and  both  Amelia  and  William  Dobbin  thanked  her 
for  this  timely  observation.  But  beyond  this  neither  of  the 
ladies  rallied.  Amelia  was  overpowered  by  the  flash  and  the 
dazzle  and  the  fashionable  talk  of  her  worldly  rival.  Even 
the  O'Dowd  was  silent  and  subdued  after  Becky's  brilliant 
apparition,  and  scarcely  said  a  word  more  about  Glenmalony 
all  the  evening. 

"When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  play,  George,  as  you 
have  promised  me — any  time  these  hundred  years  ?  "  Dobbin 
said  to  his  friend  a  few  days  after  the  night  at  the  Opera. 

"When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  sermonizing ?"' was  the 

other's  reply.      "What  the  deuce,  man,  are  you  alarmed 

about?    We  play  low ;  I  won  last  night.    You  don't  suppose 

Cmwley  cheats?     With  fair  play  It  cotocs  to  i^retty  much  the 

^e  thing  at  the  year's  end." 

'^ut  I  don't  think  he  could  pay  \i  Vie  Vosx^'  l^OcJcwcv  m^\ 
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d  his  advice  met  with  the  success,  which  advice  usually 
mmands.  Osborne  and  Crawley  were  repeatedly  tc^ether 
w.  ..  Gwieral  Tufto  dined  abroad  alniost  >  constantly, 
soige-was  always  welcome  in  the  apartments  (very  close 
ieed  to  those,  of  the  General)  which  the  aide-de-camp  and 
i  wife  occupied  in  the  hotel 

Amelia's  manner^  were  such  when  she  and  George  visited 
awleyarid  his  wife  at. these  quarter^  that  they  had  very 
arly  come. to  their  first  quarreL^that  iisj George  scolded  his 
fe  violently  for  her  evident  unwillingness  to  go,  and  the 
jh  and  mighty  manner  in  which  she 'comported  herself 
yards  Mrs.  Cirawley,  her  old  £riend ;  and  Ameliii  did  not 
jr  one  single  word  in. reply,  but  with  her  husband's  eye 
on  her,  and  Rebecca  scanning  her  as  she  felt,  was,  if 
ssible,  more  bashfiil  and  awkward  dn  the  second  visit 
lich  she  paid  to  Mrs.  Rawdon  than  oh  her  first  call. 
Rebecca  was  doubly  affectionate,'  of  course,  and  would  not 
cfi  notice,  in  the  leasts  6f  her  friend's  coolness.  "I  think 
nmy  has  become  prouder  since  her  father's  name  was  in 
B  ' — — ,  since  Mr.  Sedle/s  misfortunes^^  Rebecca  said, 
ftening  the  phrase  charitably  for  George's  ear.  ."  Upon 
^  word,  I  thought  when  we  were  at  Brighton  she  was  do- 
I  me  the  honour  to  be  jealous  of  me;  and  now  I  suppose 
e  is  scandalized  i  because  Rawdon  and  I  and  the  General 
e  together.  Why,  my  dear  creature,  how  could  we,  with 
T  means,  live  at  all,  but  for  a  friend  to  share  expenses? 
id  do  you  suppose  that  Rawdon  is  not  big  enough  to 
ce  care  of  my  honour?  -Biit  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
nmy,  very,"  Mrs.  Rawdon  said. 

"  Pooh,  jealousy ! "  answered  George ;  "  all  women  are 
ilous.'^ 

"  And  all  men*  too.  Weren't  jrou  jealous  of  General  Tufto, 
d  the  General  of  you,  on  the  night  of  .the  Opera  ?  Why, 
was  ready  to  eat  me  for  going  with  you  to  visit  that 
)lish  little  wife  of  yours;  as  =lf  I  care  a  pin  for  either  of 
u,"  Crawley's  wife  said,  with  a  pert  toss ;  of  her  head. 
Vill  you  dine  here?  The  dragon  dines  with  the  Com- 
inder-in-Chief.  Great  news  is  stirring.  They  say  the 
ench  have  crossed  the  frontier.  We  shall  haN^  ^  ^^^'ex 
mer."-  .        .      ^         ■ 

8 
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George  accepted  the  mvitetion,  .although  his  wife  was  a 
Kttle  ailing.  Thpy  'were  n6w>nbt  quiter  six  weeks  married 
Another,  woman  was ' laughing jtDir  sneering  at  her  expense, 
andi  he  not  angry.'  iHe  wals  not  even  angry  with  himself  this) 
good-natured  fellow.:"  ;It.  is  a.shame^  he  owned  to  himself:; 
but  hang  it,  if  a  pretty  woman  loiM  throw  herself  in  your  way, 
why,  what:  can  ai  fello^MIdo,'  you  know?  I  am  rather  free 
about  women,  he  had  often  paid,  smiling  land  nodding  know-^ 
ingly  to  Stubble  and  Spooney,  and  xi)Sier  comrades  of  die 
messrtable ;  andr  the)?  iather.  respected  him  than  otherwise 
for  this  prowess*  -Next  tocdnqueringiniwar,  conquering  in 
love  has  been  ia  Source;  of  plrid^=  time  .out  of  mind,,  aanongst 
men  in  Vanity  Fair,  or  how  should?  schooibo}'s  Iprag  of  their 
amours,  oir  Don  Juan^be  popular?   •     .       : 

So  Nlr.  Osborne,  having  a  firmi  conviction  in  hi$:  own  mind 
that  he  was  a  womanF^ilier  and  destihed  tb  conquer,  did  not 
ran  counter  to. his  fate,  but  yielded  himself  up  to  it  quite 
cbmplacently.  And  alsfjEHimy  did  not  say  much  or  plague 
him  witli  her  jealousyj  'but  merely  became  unhappy  and 
pined  over  it  miserably  in  Siecretj  he  tihose  to  fancy  that  she 
was j  mot  suspicious  (rf 'whait  all.his.  acquaiiatance.  were  per- 
fectly aware— nnamely^  that  he  was;  carrying  on:  a  desperate 
flirtaition  with'  Mrs.  Cnawley*  He  rode  with  her  whenever 
she  was'  freia.  He  pretended  regimental  business  to  Amdia 
(by  which  falsehood  she  was  not  in  the  least  deceived^  and 
donsigning  his :  wife' to  1  solitude  or  her  brother's  society,- 
passed;  his  :evenings  in  the.  Crawieys^  company  —  losinj; 
money  to  the  husband,  and  flattering  himself  that  the  wife 
was  dying  of  love  for  him.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  worthy 
couple,  never  absolutely  conspired -and  agreed  together  in  so 
many  words — the  one  to  cajole  the  young  gentleman,  whilst 
the  other  iwoh  hls«  money,  at  onfdBr+-biit  they  ^understood  each 
othet  perfectly  well,  and:  Jtawdbn* let  Osborne  come  and  ga 
with  entire  good-humorun..  .  ■    v. 

Geoi^e  was  so  occupied  \ititb>  his;  new  acquaintances  that 

he  and  William  Dobbia  .were  by.' no,  means  so  much  together 

as.. formerly.      Geoige  avpidbd:  him  "in  public  and   in  thcf 

rvgjment,  and^  as  we  see^  did  not  like  those  sermons  wfaicb 

^  feruor  was  disposed  to  inflict  upon  Vi\m. '  \i  f.ome  ^arts 

^^  ^/^  conduct  made  Captain  Dobbin  exceedw^^  ^x^n^  i%Bft^ 
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>ol,  rf  what  use  waa  it:  to' teH  George ,  that,  though  his 
hi^fcers  were  large,  and  his  own  .opinion  of  his  ktiowiiigness 
eati  he  was .  as  green  as  a  gGhoolboy?  that  Rawdori  wa^ 
ajking  a  victim  of  him,  a§  he  haddone  of  .many  before,  and 
1  soon  £13  hft  h^id  used  him  iwould  fling  him  off  with  scorn  ? 
;e  would  not.Jistehj  and  «o,  a($  :Dobbin,  tipon  those  days 
he^  he  visited  the  Qsboniie  bowse,  •selWom  had  the  advan- 
ge  of  meeting  his  oldifrif^dii;inuch  paioful  and  uriaraiKng 
ik  between  them  was  spared  ■ .  Our  frienc}  George  wa«  in 
te  -full  career  of  tb6  pleasures  of  iVanitjr  fair. 
There  never. was,  sijice  the  days  ioif'  Darius,  .such  a  briffiant 
ain  of  camp-followers. as  hung,  round  the  EKike  of  Welling- 
>n!s  army  in  the  Low  Countries  in  i8i'5j  arwi  led  it,  dancing 
id  feaptir^,  as  it  were,.iap  t!o  the,  very  brink  of  battle.  A 
jrtoin  ball  which  anttbfe  Duchess  gavb  at  Brussels  on  the 
fCh  of  June  in  jkhe  above-named  year,  is  historical.  •  AJl 
rusaels  had  been  in  ,a  state  of  extitement  about  it,  and  I 
ive  heard,  from  ladies  wfco  wcrfc  in.thatttownai  the  period, 
lat  the. talk  and  interest  of  persons:. of  their  own  sex  re- 
urding  the  ball  was  much  greatet  even  than  in  respect  of 
le  encsny  in  their  front.  The  struggles,  intrigues,  =  and 
■ayexs  to  get  tickets  were  $uch  as  only  Eaiiglish  ladies  will 
nploy,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  society  of  the  great 
•  their  own  nation.  •=:...  \    •■.■•  ^ 

Jos  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who:  were:  panting  lx>  .be  asked, 
rove  in  vain  to  procure  titkets.^:  but  others  of  our  friends 
ere  more  lucky.  For  instance,  through  the  interest  of  my 
ord  'Bareacres,  and  as  a  set-off  for  the  dinher  at  the 
rstaurateur's,  George  got  a  card  for  Gaptain  a/id  Mrs., 
sbome  ;  which  circumstance  grtatly  elated  him. .  Dobbin", 
bo  was  a  friend  of  the  General  c6mmanding  the  division  in 
hich  their  regiment  was,  came  laughing,  one  day -to  Mrs. 
sborne,  and  displayed  a  similar?  invita&m ;  which  made,  Jos 
ivious,  and  George  wonder  haw  the  deuce  ;t^  should  be 
rtting  iiito  society.  Mii.and:Mr&  Rawdon,  finally,  were  of 
)urse  invited,  as  became  the  friends  of  a  General  convnvarA- 
ig^  a. cavalry  brigade.  .    ^    *     .      . 

Go  the  appointed  night, .George,  hdvmg  cKxrcvtcv3Xv<\!e<^  xve^ 
esses  and  ornaments  of  aii  isorts  for  Attve^ia,  ^ton^  ^^       ^ 
iQus.  JbaJJ,  where  his- -irife    did. :  not  knoxv    ^  «vtv^^  ^^^ 
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After'  looking  about;  for  Lady  Bareacres — who  cut  him, 
thinking  the  card  watt  quite  enough  —  and  after  placing 
Amelia  on  a  bench,  he  left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there, 
thinking,  on  his  own  part,  that  he  had  behaved  very  hand- 
somely in  getting  her  new  clothes  arid  bringing  her  to  the 
ball,  where  she  was  free  to  amuse  herself  as  she  liked.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  of  the  pleasantest,  and  nobody  except 
honest  Dobbin  came  to  disturb  them. 

Whilst  her  appearance  was  an  utter  failure  (as  her  husband 
felt  with  a  sort  of  tage),  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  dbbut  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  brilliant  She  arrived  very  late.  Her 
face  was  radiant,  her  dress  perfection.  In  the  midst  of  the 
great  persons  assembled,  and  the  eye-glasses  directed  to  her, 
Rebecca  seemed  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  when  she 
used  to  marshal  Miss  Pinkerton's  little  girls  to  church. 
Numbers  of  the  men  she  knew  already,  and  the  dandies 
thronged  round  her.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  was  whispered 
among  them  that  Rawdon  had  nm  away  with  her  from  out 
of  a  convent,  and  that  she  was  a  relation  of  the  Montmo- 
rency family.  She  spoke  French  so  perfectly  that  there  might 
be  some  truth  in  this  report,  arid  it  was  agreed  that  her 
manners  were  fiiie  and  her  air  distinguL  Fifty  would-be 
partners  thronged  round  her  at  once,  and  pressed  to  have 
the  honour  to  dance  with  her.  But  fiiie  said  she  was 
engaged,  and  only  going  to  dance  very  little;  and  made  her 
way  at  once  to  the  place  where  Emmy  sate  quite  unnoticed, 
and  dismally  imhappy.  And  so,  to  finish  the  poor  child 
at  once,  Mrs.  Rawdon  ran  and  greeted  affectionately  her 
dearest  Amelia,  and  began  forthwith  to  patronize  her.  She 
found  fault  with  her  friend's  dress  and  her  hairdresser,  and 
wondered  how  shei  could  be  so  chaussUy  and  vowed  that  she 
must  send  hel  corsetitre  the  next  morning.  She  vowed  that 
it  was  a  delightful  ball ;  that  there  was  everybody  that  every 
one  knew,  and  only  a  very  few  nobodies  in  the  whole  room. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  a  fortnight,  and  after  three  dinners  in 
general  society,  this  young  woman  had  got  up  the  genteel 
jargon  so  well  that  a  native  could  not  speak  it  better,  and 
it  was  only  from  her  French  being  so  jood  that  you  could 
^noHT  she  was  not  a  bom  woman  ot  faaYuon^ 
<^orge,  who  had  left  Emmy  on  ha  bench  ou  eoXervti^^eDA 
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buHrbom;  very  soon  found  his  way  back  when  Rebecca  was 
by:  her  dear  friend's  side.  Becky  was  just  lecturing  Mrs. 
C^bome  upon  the  follies  which,  her  husband  was  committing. 
**For  God's  sake,  stop  him  from  gambling,  my  dear,"  she 
said,:  "orlhe  will  ruin  himselfl  He  and  Rawdon  are  playing 
at  c^s. every  night;  and  you  know  he  is  very  poor,  and 
B^wdon  will  win  every  shilling  from  him  if  he  does  not  take 
care^  Why  don't  yoti  prevent  him,  you  little,  careless 
creature?  Why  don^'t  you  come  to  us  of  an  evening,  instead 
of  moping  at  home  with  that  Captain  Dobbin?  I  daresay  he 
is  Jrh  aimad/e ;:.  hut  hovr  could  one  love  a  man  with  feet 
of  such  size?  Your  husband's  feet  are  darlings — here 
he  comes.-r- Where  have  you  been,  wretch  ?  Here  is  Emmy 
qrying,  her  eyes  out  for  yoil  Are  you  coming  to  fetch  me 
for  the  quadnlle  ?  "  And  she  left  her  bouquet  and  shawl  by 
Amelials  side,  and  tripped  off  with  George  to  dance.  Women 
only  know  how  to  wound  so.  There  is  a  poison  on  the  tips 
of  their  little  shafts  trhich  stings  a  thousand  times  more  than 
a  man^Si  blunter. weapbn.  Our  poor  Emmy,  who  had  never 
hatedy.  never  sneered  all  her  life,  was  powerless  in  the  hands 
of  her  remorseless  little  enemy. 

George  danced  with  Rebecca  twice  or  thrice — how  many 
times  Amelia  scarcely  knew.  She  sate  quite  unnoticed  in 
her  cOrtier,  except  when  Rawdon  came  up  with  some  words 
of  clumsy  conversation;  and  later  in  the  evening,  when 
Captain  Dobbin  made  so  bold  as  to  taing  her  refreshments 
and  sit  beside  her.  He  did  net  like  to  ask  her  why  she  was 
so  sad;  but  as  a  pretext  for  the  tears  which  were  filling  in 
her  eyes,  she  told  him  that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  alarmed  her  by 
telling  her  that  George  would  go  on  playing. 

"It  is  curious,  when  a  man  is  bent  upon  play,  by  what 
clumsy  rogues  he  will :  allow  himself  to  be  cheated,"  Dobbin 
said;  and  Emmy. said,  "Indeed."  She  was  thinking  of 
something  else.  It -was  not  the  ; loss;  of  the  money  that 
grieved  her. 

At  last  George  came  hack  for  Rebecca's  shawl  and  flowers. 

She  was  going  away  J    She  did  not  even  condescend  to  come 

back  and  say  good-bye  to  Amelia.     TVva  ^oot  ^iv\^\.\Nfc^ 

husband  come  and  go  without  sayini^  auv^ox^^sx^Ve^'^^'esa.^ 

fell  on  her  breast.     Dobbin  had  beetv  caL>\&d^.^«^>^^^^ 
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whispering  'deep. in. conversation  with  the  <j€neral  ofilbd 
division^  his  friend,:  and  had  hot  seen  this  iasti  partingv  Geoige 
went  away  then  with  the  booiquioit';  but'vtfhan.  he  gave  it  to 
the  owner,  there  lay  a  npte^'  coiled  like:  a  snake  amcmg  the 
flowers.  .Rebecca's  eye  caught  it  at  once>  she  had  beea 
used  to  deal  with  ndtes  in.  early  lifa  She  put  outherlttnl 
and  took  the  noi^egiayi:  He  saw  b ji  her  ^^es  as  th^y  tsi^iSSA 
she^  was  aware  what  shel  should  i  find  there*  Her  husbattd 
hurried  her  away^.  still  too  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts, 
seemingly^  to  take:  note  o£  an^  marks;  of  recognition  vMxk 
might  pass  between  his  friend  and  his  wife.  These  wfcrey 
however,  but  trifling.  -Rebecca  gave  George  her -hand  witfi 
o?>e  of  her  ufeual '.quick,. "knowihg  ^anoe*,  And  made -a;  curtsy 
and  walked  away. ,  .George  b6wed  Jover  the  feand^  said  nolAiing 
in  reply  to  a  remark  6f- Crawley's-^did  not  hear  it  even,  his 
brain  was.  so  throbbing  with  trhmiph  and  excitemesUr*«^4iid 
allowed  them  to  go  awiay  without  a  word;  '  •',    ■; 

'  His  wife  saw  the.  jone. 'part  ati  kast  of  the  boiiqdetHScenfi. 
It  W9is  quite  /tiatuial'that  Geocgfe  should  come  at  Rebeoca's 
request  to  get  her  her  sicarf  and  flcLwiers— ttwasno  more  than 
he  had  done  twenty  times  beforeiinithecourse  of  ttoelastfew 
days ;  but  now  it  was  too  much  f6r  •  her.  "  William,''  4he 
said,  suddenly  clinging  to  Dobbin,  who  was  near  her,  "  you^ 
always  been  very  land  to  me^— rm;4-Fm  not  well  /  T^e  me 
home.".  She  did  not  knowi  she. called  him  by  his  Christian 
namej  as  Greorge  was  accustomed  to  do-  He  went  ■  away 
with  her  quickly.:  Jier  lodging:  wete  hard  by;  and  thef 
threaded  through  the  crowd  without,;  where  every  thir^  seemed 
to  be  more  astir  than  evenia  die  .ballroom  within.  Geoige 
had  been  angry  twice  or .  thripe.  dtF  finding  his  w^ife  up  on  ws 
return  from:  the  parties  which,  he  frequented,  so  she  went 
straight  to  bed  nowi;.  but  alth()u^'she  didi  not  sleep,  and 
although  .the  din  and  clatter  and  the  galloping  of  horseme» 
were  incessant,  ■sheneviriiisardi  any  of  these  noises^  hajnng 
quite  other  disturbances  to  keep  her  awake. 

Osborne  mean while,^wildiwitblLelaiioia;^  went  off' to  a  play- 
table,  and  began  toibet  A?aintiiially*'     He  won  repeatedly^ 
"Everything,  succeeds   with.- ;jiie  to-night,"  he  said.      Bi 
his  luck  at  play  even  did' not  curt 'him  of  his  restlessnca, 
4U2d  he  started  :ilp  after  ia.  while^  .i^ketltvg  his  winningi^ 
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md,  went'  to  a  'bufifet  where  he  draiik  off  many  bumpers  <rf 
viiie;.:  ■  •    .  ;    /   ..-.   .  m,.:.---:.-  .:  , 

.  Hese^ :  a5  he  was  -  battling  away  to  the  people  around,  laugh* 
ng  loudly  and  wild  with,  spirits^  Dobbin  found  him.  He  had 
ysento  the  card-tables  to  look  tiber^  for  his  friend.  Dobbin 
ooked  as  'pale  .and  grave  as  his^-conirade  was  flushed  and 
lOViab  •'■   ■       ■■•  ..-,       •:■    .  .         ■•.'■:■■■     '.■■'■'        '  . .:    . 

• "  HaUo^ :  Dob. ! :  Come  and  jdrink^  odd  i  Dob  1     The  Duke^s 
iriheiis  feinous.-^ive.mQ  sortie imnre^you  sir;"  and  he  held 
witatremHing  glass  for  the  Hquor.  i;  i  1  ■ 
• '  "iGomtf  out,  'George,?  said "Dbbbirij-^still  gravely ;  "  don<t 
drink."  ■*  •;•'■■:■.  ■:-i!  ~-  i  ■."!•. 

' "  J)rbikr!  there's  nothing*  like  it/  Drirtk.  yourself,  aasd  light 
up  i  your  iantern  jaw^  old.  boyj  .  -Hbre^S!  t»  y omL" » :  :  ■ . . 

.Dobbin  went  up .  and  /'whispered!  sdihething.  to  -  him, .  at 
Hrhid:)  George,  giving^a  start  find  arwiidliQinrayy  tossed  off:his 
^ass,  clapped  it  on  the  table,:  (and 'i;inalked  dway  ispeedily  on 
\3aa  ifriend'siarm:  :."The..enemy  has  passed  the  Sambre,'' 
Wiiiliafn  5aid,  ■  •  and  *our  ieft-'id  already  engaged. '  :  Come  away. 
VVeareto  hiarch  in  three  hours.'?  ir.^^r     .rn.    -    -       ...        •• 

'  Away  went.  George;  his  nenres  quivering  wkh  excitement 
at  the  news  so  long  looked,  foarj'  sb  rsud^aa  when  it  came. 
What,  were  love  >and.  intrigue'  liovr?  -He  > thought  about  a 
thousand:  things  but  tiiese  iarhifi  raJjid-iRralk  to.  his  .quarters-^ 
bis  pkst  life  and  future  -chawcesi^tfae  fefce'which  might  be 
befbce  him— the  wife,  the  >  child  perhaps,  from  whom  unseen 
he  miight  be  about:  to  part.,  .Oh,  haw  he  wished  that  night's 
work  undone^  and  that. with  a  ^cleJaar  conscience  at  least  be 
might-isay  farewelLto  the  tender  and  guileless  (being  bywhoise 
bverhe  had  set  such  little  itore  I  w'o  : 

He  thought  over  his  brief  marridd  life.!!  In  those  few 
weeks  he  had  firightfully/dis^lpalted' His- little  : capital.  How 
wild  and  recikless  he  had  .beeatr  Should  any  mischance  be* 
fall  him;  what  was  tihen  left  for  heir  ?'it  How:  itoworthy  he  was 
of:  -her  J  Why  had :  he  nunried  hjec?  «  'Hc'  was  not  fit  for 
marriage.  .  Why  had  he  disobeyed .  his 'faflier,.  who  had  been 
always  so  generous-  to  him?  Hopei  rembrscy  ambition,  ten- 
denaess,  and  selfish  irqgret . filled  his  hearti:  He  sate  dowtv 
and  wrote  to  his  father,  remembering  whatYicW^?^^  <sc«^ 
before  when  he  was  engaged  to  fight  a  due\.     Y>^.'^xv  i-ivc^ 
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Streaked  the  sky  as  he  jdosed  this  farewell  letter.  He  sealed 
it,  and  kissed  the  superscription.  He  thought  how  he  had 
deserted  that  generous  father,  and  of  the  thousand  kindnesses 
which:  the  stern  old  man  had  done  hirni. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia's  bedi*oom  when  he  entered; 
she  lay  quiet,  and  her  eyes  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  glad 
that  she  was  asleep.  On  arriving  at  his  quarters  from  Ac 
ball,  he  had  found  his  regimental  serv^it  already  making  pre- 
parations for  his  departure;  the  man  had  understood  his 
signal  to  be  still,  and  these  arrangements  were  very  quickly 
and  silently  made*  Should  he  go  in  and  wake  Amelia,  he 
thought,  or  leave  a  note  for  her  brother  to  break  the  hews 
of  departure  to  her?  ■  He  went  in  to  look  at  her  once  ^ain. 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  room,  but 
had  kept  her  eyes  closed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulness  should 
not  seem  to  reproach  him.  But  when  be  had  returhed,  so 
soon  after  herself  too,  this  timid  little  heart  had  felt  more  at 
ease,  and  turning  towards  him  as  he  stepped  softly  out  of  tfce 
room,  she  had  fallen  into  a  light  sleep.  George  came  in  and 
looked  at  her  again,  entering  still  more  softly.  By  the  pale 
night-lamp  he  could  see  her  sweet,  pale  face;  the  piople 
eyelids  were  fringed  and  closed^  ahd  one  round  arm,  smooth 
and  white^  lay  outside  of  the  coverlet.  Good  God !  how 
pure  she  was;  how  geintle,  how  tender,  and  how  friendless! 
and  he — how  selfish,  brutal,  and  black  with  crime  !  Hearts 
stained  and  shame-stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed's  foot  and 
looked  at  the  sleeping  girl.  How  dared  he — who  was  he,  to 
pray  for  one  so  spotless!  God  bless  her!  God  bless  her! 
He  came  to  the  bedside,  and  looked  at  the  hand,  the  little 
soft  hand,  lying  asleep;  and  he  bent  over  the  pillow  noise- 
lessly towards  the  geritlei  pale  face. 

Two  fair  arms  closed'  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped 
down.  "  I  am  awake,  Geotge,"  the  poor  child  said,  witfi  a 
sob  fit  to  break  the  little  heart  that'  nestled  so  closely  by  his 
own.  She  was  iwake,  poor  soul,  and  to  what?  At  that 
moment  a  bugle  firom  the  Place  of  Arms  began  sounding 
cleswlyy  and  was  taken  up  through  the  town;  and  amidst  Ac 
drums  of  the  infantry  and  the  shnW  pVpes  ol  x\v^^Q^<dKdie  i 
fvJioIe  city  awoke.  '  " 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

^'THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME." 

Ie,  do  not  claim  to  rank  among  the  military  novelists,  Our 
lace  is  with  the  non-combatants.  When,  the  decks  are 
jeared  for  action,  we  go  below,  and  wait  meekly.  We  should 
nly  be  in  the  way  of  the  manoeuvres  that  the.  gallant  fellows 
re  performing  overhead.  We  shall  go  np=  further  with  the 
-th  than  to  the  city  gate;  and  leaving  Major  O'Dowd  to 
is  duty,  come  back  to  the  Major's  wife,  and  the  ladies,  and 
le  baggage. 

Now  the  Major  and  his  lady,  who  had  not  b^en  invited 
)  the  bail  at  which  in  our  last  chapter  other  of  our  friends 
gured,  had  much  more  time  to  take  their  wholesome  natural 
5St  in  bed  than  was  accorded  to  people  who  wished  to  enjoy 
leasure  as  well  as  to  do  duty.  "  It's  my  belief,  Peggy,  my 
ear,."  said  he,  as  he  placidly  pulled  his  nightcap  over  his 
ITS,  *^  that  there  vfill  be  such  a  ball  danced  in  a  day  or  two 
I  some  of  'em  has  never  heard  the  chune  of ; "  .and  he  was 
luch  more  happy  to  retire  to  rest  after  partaking  of  a  quiet 
imbler,  than  to  figure  at  any  other  sort  of  amusement 
eggy,  for  her  part,  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  her 
irban  and  bird  of  paradise  at  the  ball,  but  for  the  informa- 
on  which  her  husband  had  given  her,  and  which  madgjier 
^ry  grave. 

"I'd  like  ye  wake  me  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
jsembly  beats,"  the  Major  said  to  his  lady.  "Call  me  at 
alf-past  one,  Peggy  dear,  and  see  me  things  is  ready.  May- 
e  I'll. not  come  bg^ck  to  breakfast,  Mrs.  O'D."  With  which 
ords,  which  signified  his  opinion  that  the  regiment  would 
larchi  the  next  -morning,  the.  Major  ceased  talking,  and  fell 
sleep. 

Mrs.  O'Dowd,  the  good  housewife,  arrayed  in  curl-papers 
id  a  camisole,  •  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act,  and  not  to 
eep,  at  this  juncture.     "Time  enough  for  that,"  she  said^ 
when   Mick's  gone;"   and  so  she  packed  Vv\s  \xaN^vcs% 
iiise  read/  for  the  march,  brushed  his  c\oak>  \v\^  ^^V^  ^'^^^ 
ber  warlike  habiliments;  set  them  out  *m  otdex  lox  \\vxsv\  ^^ 
wed  away  in  the  cloak  pockets  a  light  package  oi  v^^J^»»! 

8a 
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refreshments,  and  a  wicl9er^overed ,  flask  or  pocket-pistol, 
containing  near  a  pint  of  a  remarkably  sound  Cognac  brandy, 
of  which  she  and ! the  Major  approved,  very  much;  and  as 
soon  as  the  hands  of  the  "repayther"  pointed  to  half-past 
one^  and  its  'interior  arrangements  (it  had  a  tone  quite-equJd 
to  a  cathayditii^  its  fair  owner  considered)  knelled  forth  that 
fatal  hour,  Mrs.  O-Dowd  wok6'up  her  Major,  and  hiad  as 
comfortable  a  cup  of  coffee  prepared  for  him  as  any  made 
that  morning^  in  Brussels:  AndSvhois  there  will- deny  that 
this  worthy  lady's  preparations  betokened  affection  as  tnuch 
as  the  fits  of  tears  and  hysteifcs  by  which  m^re  sensitive 
females  exhibited  their  love ;  and  that  their  partaking  of  this 
coffee,  which  they  drai^-  toother  while  the  bugles  were 
sounding  the  tumnout  and  th&  drums  beating  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  town,  was  not  more  useful  and  to  the  purpose 
tha;n  the  outp<!)uring  of  any  mere  isentiment  could  be?  The 
consequence  was,  tiiat  the  Major  appeared  on  parade  quite 
trim,  fresh,  and  alert,  his  \VelUsha;ved  rosy  countenance,  as  he 
sate  on  horseback,  giving  cheerfuthess  and  confidence  to  the 
whole  corps.  All  the  officers  saluted  her  when  the  regiment 
marched  by  the  balcony  On  wtiich  this  brave  woman  stood, 
and  waved  them  a  cheer  as  they  passed ;  ^nd  I  daresayit 
was  not  from  want  oif  courage,  but  from  a  sense  of  female 
delicacy  and  propriety,  that  she  rdrdned  from  leading  the 
gallant — th  personally  intd  action. 

On  Sundays,  and  at  periods  of  a  solemn  nature,  Mtt. 
O'Dowd  used  to  redd  with  great  gravity' out  of  a  large  volume 
of  her  uncle  the  Dean's  Sermons.  It  had  been  of  great 
comfort  to  her  on  board  fhe-  ti*attspc^  as  they  were  coming 
home,  and  were  very  nearly  'wreckedj  ort  their  Beturh  from 
the  West  Indies.  After  thfe  regimefti's  departure  ^hle'betodt 
herself  to  this  volume  ibf  Hftieditation.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
understand  much  of  what  she  was  I'eading,  and  her  thoughts 
were  elsewhere;  but  the  Sleep 'plrojeiet,  with  •poor"  Mick's 
nightcap  there  on  the  pillow,  *was  •  quit«  a  vain  one.  So  it  is 
in  the  world.  Jack  oi*  Donald  marches  away  to  glory  "*^th 
bis  knapsack:  on  his  shoiilder,  stepping  out  briskly  to  <  the 
tune  of ''  The  Giri  I  left  behind  me.'''  1\.  *\^  ^Vv^  >nV^o  tetnaiM 
^^d  suffers, — arid  has  the  teisure  to  iVv\t\V,  axv^  \ivyci^^^^^ 
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Kncxning  how  xi$e]esS'  regrets  arq  and  .how  the  indulgence 
sentiment  only  serv^  to  roafce  people  more  miserable^ 
rs.  Rebecca  wisely*  detennihed  to  give-  way  to  nio  vain 
^lings^  of  sorrowj  find  bore i the. partings  from  her  husband 
th  qaite  a  Spartan  equaiiimityi  Indeed,  Captain'  Rawdon 
mself  was  much  more  affected  at  the  leave-taking,  than  the 
solute  little  woman  towhom^  he. bade  farewelL  .She.had 
astered .  this  rude  coarse '  nature^ .  and  hie .  16v«d  and  wc»*- 
ipped 'her  with  all  his  faeultie»  of  regard  and  admiration.' 
I  all  his»  life  he  had  never  been-  so  happy  as,;. during  the 
St  few  tiionthf^.his.wifie  had  made  himJ  .  AE  former  de%bts 
turf,  mess,  hunting-field,' and  gambling^ble;  all  previous 
ves  and  courtships  of  miUti)iers^.<ypera-(i^ncters,  and  the  like 
sy  triumphs:  of  the  clumsy  milita&ry  Ackmis^  were  quite 
sipid  when  compared  with  f  the  lawful  matrimonikl  pleasures 
lich  of  late  he  had  enjoyed.  'Sile;  had  known  perpetually 
)w  to;  divert  him;  and  he-  had  found  his  house  and  her 
ciety  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant  thaii  any  place  or 
impanyi  ^hidh  he  had  ever' frequented  from:  his  childhood 
itilnow*  And  he  cursed  hiis  past  follies  and  extravagances^ 
rd  bemoaned  his  vast  Outlying  debts  above  all,  iiduch  must 
main  for  ever  as  obstades'to  prevent  his  wife's  advance- 
ent  in  the  world.  He  had  bften  groaned  >over  these,  in 
idnight  donversations  with  Rebecca^^though  as  a  bachelor 
ey  had  never  given  him  any  disquiet.  He  himself  was 
ruck  with  this  phenomenon.'  ■**Harig  it,"  he  would  say  (or 
^aps  use  a  still  stronger  eispression  out  of  his  simple 
>Gabulary)i  ^*  before  I  was  married  I  didn't  care  w^iat  bills 
put  my  name  to,  and;  so  long  as  Moses  would  wait  or  Levy 
3uld  renew  for  three  months^  1  kept  on*  never  minding, 
at  since  I'm  married;  except  ir^newingi'  of  course,.  I  give 
m  my  honour  IVe  not  touched  a  bit  of  stamped  paper." 
Rebecca  always  knevr  how  to  conjure  away  these  moods 
'  melancholy.;  *^  Why,'  my  stupid  lovej"  dae  would  isay,  *^  we 
we  not  ddne  with  your  aunt  yet  If.  she  foils  us,  isn't  there 
fiat  you  call  the  Gazette  ?  or^  stop^  when  yauir  uncle  Bute's 
e  drops,  I  have  another-  Scheme.  The  \wm%  XNa.'a  A^r«^ 
jiionged  to  the  younger 'btother,  and  why  sYiovXto^X-  ^csvi  ^£^ 
t  and  go  'into  the  Chmch?  "  The  idea  o£  >l\\\^  <ayc\N^x^^s» 
Rawdon  into  ix>ara , of  laughter  :   you  nA^  Vvw^  ^^^^'^ 
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the  explosion  through  the  hotel  at  midnight,  and  the  haw- 
haws  of  the  great  dragoon's  voice.  General  Tufto  heard  him 
from  his  quarters  on  the  first  floor  above  them;  and  Rebecca 
acted  the  scene  with  great  spirit,  and  preached  Rawdon's 
first  sermon,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  General  at 
breakfast. 

But  these  were  mere  bygone  days  and  talk.  When  the 
final  news  arrived  that  the  campaign  was  opened,  and  the 
troops  were  to  march,  Rawdon's  gravity  became  such  that 
Becky  rallied  him  about  it  in  a  manner  which  rather  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  Guardsman.  "  You  don't  suppose  I'm  afraid, 
Becky,  I  should  think,"  he  said,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 
"  But  I'm  a  pretty  good  mark  for  a  shot ;  and  you  see  if  it 
brings  me  down,  why  I  leave  one^  and  perhaps  two,  behind 
me,  whom  I  should  wish  to  provide  for,  as  I  brought  'em  into 
the  scrape.     It  is  ho  laughing  matter  thaty  Mrs.  C,  anyways." 

Rebecca  by  a  hundred  caresses  and  kind  words  tried  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  wounded  lover.  It  was  only  when 
her  vivacity  and  sense  of  humour  got  the  better,  of  this 
sprightly  creature  (as  they  would  do  under  most  circumstances 
of  life  indeed)  that  she  would  break  out  with  her  satire,  but 
she  could  soon  put  on  a  demure  face.  "  Dearest  love,"  she 
said,  "  do  you  suppose  I  feel  nothing  ?  "  and  hastily  dashing 
something  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  in  her  husband's  febce 
with  a  smile. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he.     "  If  I  drop,  let  us  see  what  there 

is  for  you.     I  have  had  a  pretty  good  run  of  luck  here,  and 

here's  two  hundred  and  thirty  pourtds.     I  have  got  ten 

napoleons  in  my  pocket.     That  is  as  much  as  I  shall  want — 

for  the  General  pays  everything  like  a  priftce — and  if  I'm  hit, 

why  you  know  I  cost  nothing.     Don't  cry,  little  woman  \  I 

may  live  to  vex  you  yet     Well,  I  shan't  take  either  of  my 

horses,  but  shall  ride  the  General's  grey  charger;  it's  cheaper, 

and  I  told  him  mine  was  lame.    If  I'm  done,  those  two  ought 

to  fetch  you  sotnethin^.    Grigg  offered  ninety  for  the  mare 

yesterday,  before  this  confounded  news  came,  and  like  a  fod 

I  wouldn't  let  her  go  under  the  two  O's.     Bullfinch  will  fetch 

his  price  any  day,  only  you'd  better  sell  him  in  this  country, 

because  the  dealers  have  so  many  \»^s  oi  m\tv^^wv^«iY4 

^iAer  he  shouldn't  go  back  to  EngVaxvA.    >Io>»>:\\.^fe\sBaa» 
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le  General  gave  you  will  fetch  something ;  and  there's  no 

d  livery-stable  bills  here  as  there  are  in   London," 

awdon  added,  with  a  laugh.  "There's  that  dressing-case 
)st  me  two  hundred — that  is,  I  owe  two  for  it;  and»the 
>ld  tops  and  bottles  must  be  worth  thirty  or  forty.  Please 
I  put  that  up  the  spout,  ma'am,  with  my  pins,  and  rings, 
id  watch  and  chain,  and  things.  They  cost  a  precious  lot 
■  money.  Miss  Crawlqy,  I  know,  paid  a- hundred  down  for 
le  chain  and  ticker.  Gold  tops  and  botdes,  indeed !  dammy, 
m  sorry  I  didn't  take  more  now.  Edwards  pressed  on  me 
silver-gilt  boot-jack ;  and  I  might  have  had  a  dressing-case 
;ted  up  with  a  silver  warming-pan,  and  a  service  of  plate.  But 
e  must  make  the  best  of  what  we've  got,  Becky,  you  know." 
And  so,  making  his  last  dispositions,  Captain  Crawley,  who 
id  seldom  thought  about  anything  but  himself,  until  the 
St  few  months  of  his  life,  when  Love  had  obtained  the 
astery  over  the  dragoon,  went  through  the  various  items  of 
s  little  catal<^e  of  effects,  striving  to  see  How  they  might 

*  turned  into  money  for  his  wif^s  benefit,  in  case  any 
xrident  should  befall  him.  He  pleased  himself  by  noting 
3wn  with  a  pencil,  in  his  big  schoolboy  handwriting,  the 
irious  items  of  his  portable  property  Which  might  be  sold 
(T  his  widow's  advantage — as,  for  example,  "  My  double- 
irril  by  Manton,  say  40  guineas ;  my  driving  cloak,  lined 
ith  sable  fur,  ;£'5o ;  my  duelling  pistols  in  rosewood  case 
ame  which  I  shot  Captain  Marker),  ;^2o ;  my  regulation 
iddle-holsters  and  housings;  my  Laurie  ditto," and  so  forth, 
irer  all  of  which  articles  he  made  Rebecca  the  mistress. 

Faithful  to  his  plan  of  economy,  the  Captain  dressed  him- 
^If  in  his  oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform  and  epaulets,  leaving 
le  newest  behind  under  his  wife's  {or  it  might  be  his  widow's) 
lardianship.  And  this  &mo(is  dandy  of  Windsor  and  Hyde 
ark  went  off  on  his  campaign  with  a  kit  as  modest  as  that 

•  a  sergeant,  and  with  something  like  a  prayer  on  his  lips  for 
le  woman  he  was  leaving;    He  took  her  up  from  the  ground, 
id  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  minute,  tight  pressed  against 
is  strong-beating  heart.     His  face  was  p>Kp\e  acv^\»s»  «»5^ 
im,  Bs  he  put  her  down  and  left  her.    lie  TO^e  \s^  ^^^^^^ 
meral's  side,  and  smoked   his    cigar  ttv  sWeivce^  ^s  ^5^, 
tened  after  the  troops  of  the  GeneraY^  \mg»a.^«^,  ^^cclc 
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preceded  theni ; :  aiad :  it  was  not  lutttil  they  were  some  itoiks 
on  their  tvay  that  he  le&  oi'.twirlibg  'his  mustachio  .aJnd  broke 
silence*  i  ■■        ;.•  '  '  .'      '■.■:.,■.■•.'■ 

And  Rebe€ca,.asj\ve  have  ^said,  wisely,  determined  not^to 
give  way  to  unavailii^  sentimentality  on  her  husbjuid^S' de- 
parture. She; waved  him. an  adieu  ftom  the  window,  and 
Stood  there  for  a  moment  looking  out  after  he  was  vgqpe. 
The  caChedral  towers  and  the  fall  gables  of  the  q«iaintnold 
houses  were  just  beginning  to  biuflh  in  the  sunrise.  There 
had  been  no  rest  for  her  that  night.  She  was  still  in  her 
pretty  ball-dress,  her  fair  hair  hangii^  somewhat  otit  of  curi 
on  her  neck,  and. thecircles  round  her.eyes  dark' with  wisitch- 
ing.  "  What  a  fright  I  sefem,'^  she  said,  examining  :hersdf  in 
the  glass ;  "and  how  jpale  this  pink  itiakes  one  look  !'"  So 
she  divested  herself;  of  .Uaia  pinJc  raiment;  in  doing  which  a 
note  fell  out  from  her  corsajge,  .which;  she  pick-up  with  a 
smilQi  and  locked  into  her  dressing4>o«.  And  then  she  put 
her  bouquet  of  the  ball  ^into  a  glass  of  water,  and  went:  to  fcfed, 
and  slept  very  cpnafortably.  :- 

The  town  was  qvlite  quiet  when.^he  woke  up  at  ten  o'clock^ 
and  partook  of  coffee>  vety-requii^te  and  Comforting  after ihfc 
exhaustiori  and  gri^  of  the  morriitig'-s  occurrences. 

This  meal  oyer,  she  resumed- honest  RawdoA's  calculadoos 
of  the  night  previous,  and/swveyed  her  .position.  -Should 
the  worst  befall,  all  things  considered^  she  was  pretty  weUrtOf 
do.  There  were  her  qwn  trilikets.  and  trousseau,  in  :«dditioD 
to  those  which  her  kushanid  had  left  behind.  jR^wdcm's 
generosity, J. when  they  wKre  first  married,  has  idready  been 
described  and  lauded.  Besides  these,  and  the  little  mdre, 
the  General,  h^r  6lftve,0«d  worshiper.,  had  made  her  riiahy 
very  handsome  presents j  in  the; shape  of  cashmere  shawk 
bought  at  the  auction  of ;  a  bankrupt  French  general's  lady, 
and  numerous  tributes  frOria  the?  jewellers'  shops,  all  of  which 
betokened  her  admirer's  Hastie-and  wealth.  As  for. "tickers," 
as  poor  Rawdon  jcaUed  iwatchiefe,  her  apartments  were  atfc 
with  their  clicking.  For,  happening  to  mention  one  night 
that  hers,  which  Rawdon  had  given  to  her^  was  of  English 
workmanship,  and  went  iU;  oir- the.  very  next  monniing  theifc 
came  to  her  a  little  bijou  miarked  Leroy,  with  a  chfeun  «»d 
<^ver  charmingly  set  with  tUTt[\u(»aeftv  ^^<^  another  signed 
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ireguet,  which  was  coTQEed.  witk  pearls,- and  yet  scarcely 
iggei^  than  a  half-<n:own..  .General  Tufto  had  bought  one, 
nd  Captain  Osborne,  had.  gallahtly>  presented  i the  other, 
drs.,  Osborne  had  TK>.:wiatehv<th)G)ugh,  to.do  George  justice, 
he  might  have:  had  one  for  tte  askiiig ;  'and  the  Honourable 
Irs.  Tuftq  in  England  had:aadld  mstnimeiiit  of  her  mother^s 
niat  !  might  hav^  serred  far  the  plate  .warming-pan  which 
Lawdon  talked  about.  If  Messrs.  Howeli  &  James  were  to 
ittblish  a  list  .of  the  puixiiasers' lof  all  the  tHnkets  which  they 
dm,  hjfxw  surprised  would !some  famihesi  be;  and  if  all  these 
mainients  .went  togentliemen's.lowM  wiiies  and  daughters, 
^hat  a  pB^ifusion  of  jewellery  there  would  .be  .esdiibited  in  the 
enteelest  homes  of  Vanity -Fair  !•       . 

Every  calculation  made  of  theEsci  Taluabl^  Mrs.  Rebecca. 
>uild^>  not  without  a  pdngfent  -feelmg  of  triumph  and  selfr 
itisfsciion,  that  should  circumstances  occur,  she:  might 
»ckon;  on  six  or  seven t  hundred  :pbun^  at  the  very  least,  to 
egin  the  world  with ;  and<  she*  passed  the  niciming  disposing, 
rdering,  looking  but,  and  locking  up  her  properties  in  the 
lost  agreeable  manner.  Among  the  notes  in  •■  Rawdoh's 
ocket-book  was  a  diafi:  ior  twenty  poands  on  Osborne's 
ankex^:  This  made  her  think  about  Mcs:  Osborne;  ^^  I  will 
o  and  get  the  dtaft-  Jcashed,"  she  sliid,  "and  ^ay  a  visit  after- 
rards  to  poor  little  Emmy."  If  this  is  a  novel  without  a  heroi 
t  least  let  us  lay  daim'toia  h^roine^  :  No  man  in  the  British 
rmy.  which  has  marched  ^way,  not.  the  great  Duke  himself, 
ould  ba  more  cool -or/  coUeoted  iii  the  presence  df  doubts 
nd  difficulties,  •  than  the"  indomitable  httle^  aide<le-camp's 
rife,-  '■><■'*■  ,1  r  i.  ■  .  )    ■     .  -  / 

And  there  was  anotiierrof.iovr.  aoquamtancesiwho  was  also 
0)  be  left  behind,  a  nonK^pmbatant,  and 'whose  emotions  and 
lehaviour  we  have  tinerefare'ai  rijght  to  knowl  This  was  our 
riend,  'the  ex-Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah,  whose  rest  was 
iroken^  like  other  people's^  by  .die  sounding  of  the  bugles  in 
lie.  early  morning.  Being -a  great  deeper,  and  fond  of  his 
led^  it  is .  possible  h&  would  •  havS'  snooaed  on  iintil  his  usual 
tour  of,  rising  in  the  forenoon j :  m  spgte  •  of  'all  the  drums, 
nigles^  and  bagpipes  in  the  British  army ,  bMtiot  ^xvVtvXffrcvs^ 
ion,  which  did  not  come  from  Geot^  0^<xivt^  'wVo  ^wa:^^ 
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Jos's  quarters  with,  hinij  and  was  as  usual  occupied  too  much 
with  his  own  afl^irsj  OB  with  grief  at  parting  with  his  wife,  to 
think  of  taking  leave  of  luis  slumbering  brother-in^law-^it  was 
not  George,  we  say,  who  interposed  between  Jos 'Sedley  and 
sleep,  but  Captain  Dobbin,  who  dime  and  roused  him  up^ 
insisting  on  shaking  hands  with  him  beforie  his  departure;  : 

"Very  kind  of  you,'*^ said  Jos,  yawning,  and  wishing  the 
Captain  at  the  deuce. 

"  I — I  didn't  like  to  go  off  without  saying  good-by^  you 
know,"  Dobbin  said  in  a  very  incohbrent  manner ;  "  because 
you  know  some  of  us  taa3m!t  come  back  again,  and  I  like  to 
see  you  all  well,  andrwand  that  sortofthing,  you  know."  .  i 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Jos  asked,  rubbing  his  eyes;  The 
Captain  did  not  in  the  least  hear  him,  or  look  at  the  stout 
gentleman  in  the  nightcap,  about  whom  he  professed  to  have 
such  a  tender  interest.  The  hypocrite  was  looking  and 
listening  with  all  his  might  in  the  direction  of  George's 
apartments,  striding ;  about  the  ro6m,  upsetting  the  chairs, 
beating  the  tattoo,  biting  his  nails^  and  showing  other  signs 
of  great  inward  emotion. 

Jos  had  always  had  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Captain, 
and  now  began  to  think  his  courage  was  somewhat  equivocal 
"  What  is  it  I  can  do  for  yoii^  Dobbin  ? "  he  said  hi  a 
sarcastic  tone. 

"I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  the  Captain  repKed,  conung 
up  to  the  bed  :  "  we  march  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour>  Sedley, 
and  neither  George  ndr  I  miay.ev^r  come  back.  Mind  you, 
you  are  not  to  stir  from  this  town  until  you  ascertain  how 
things  go.  You  are  to  stay  here  and  watch  over  your  sister, 
and  comfort  her,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her.  If 
anything  hj^pens  to  George,  remember  she  has  no  one  "but 
you  in  the  world  to  look  ta  If  it  goes  wrong  with  the  army, 
you'll  see  hier  safe  back  to  England ;  and  you  will  promise 
me  on  your  word  that  you  will  never  desert  her.  I  know  you 
won't :  as  far  as  money  goes,  ybu  were  always  free  enough 
with  that  Do  you  want  any  t — I  mean,  have  you  enough 
gold  to  take  you  back  to  England  in  case  of  a  misfortune  P*^ 

"  Sir,"  said  Jos  majestically,  "when  I  want  money,  I  knofir 
where  to  ask  for  it.  And  as-  for  my  sistevy  you  needn't  tell 
me  how  I  ought  to*  behave  to  her." 
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**  You  speak  like  a  man  of  spirit,  Jo$>**  the  other  answered 
good-naturedly,  "  and  I  am  glad  that  George  can  leave  her 
in  such  good  hands.  So;  I  may  give  him  youv  word  of 
honour;  may  I,  that  in  case  of  extremity  you  will  stand  by 
her?'^ 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  ansv^-ered  Mr.  Jos,  n'hose 
generosity  in  money  matters  Dobbin  (estimated  quite 
correctly. 

"  And  you'll  see  her  safe  out  of  Brussels  in  the  event  of  a 
defeat?" 

"  A  defeat !  D — ^  it,  sir,  it's  impossible.  Don't  try  and 
frighten  Jw,*  the  hero  cried  from  his  bed;  and  Dobbin's 
mind  was  thus  perfectly  set  at  ease,  now  that  Jos  had  spoken 
out  so  resolutely  respecting  his  conduct  to  his  sister.  **At 
least,"  thought  the  Captain,  **  there  will  be  a  retreat  secured 
for  her  in  case  the  worst  should  ensue.* 

If  Captain  Dobbin  expected  to  get  any  personal  comfort 
and  satisfaction  from  having  one  more  view  of  Amelia  before 
the  regiment  marched  away>  his  selfishness  Was  punished 
just  as  such  odious  egotism  deserved  to  be.  The  door  of 
Jos's  bedroom  opened  into  the  sitting-ro6m '  which  was 
ccxnmon  to  tiie  family  party,  and  opposite  this  door  was  that 
of  Amelia's  chamber.  The  bugles  had  wakened  everybody  ; 
there  was  no  use  in  concealment  «ilow*  George's  servant  was 
packing  in'  this  room,  Osbotiie  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
contiguous  bedroom,  flinging  to  the  man  such  articles  as  he 
thought  fit  to  carry  on  the  campaign.  And  presently  Dobbin 
had  the  opportunity  which  his  heart  covisted,  and  he  got 
sight  of  Amelia's  face  once  more.  But  whara  face  it  was  ! 
So  white,  so  wild  and  despair-stricken,  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  haunted  him  afterwairds  like  a  crime, '  and  the  sight 
smote  him  with  inexpressible  pangs  of  longing  $nd  pity. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  white  morning  dfess,  her  hair  faHing 
on  her  shoulders,  and  her  large  eyes  fixed^  artd  without  light. 
By  way  of  helping  on  the  preparation*  for  the  departure,  and 
showing  that  she  too  could  be  useful  at  d  moment  so  critical, 
tfaJB-  poor  soul  had  taken  up  a  sash  of  George's  fbom  the 
dnM^ers*  whereon  it  ky,  and  followed  him*  to  and  fro  with 
tha  sash  in  hef  hand,  looking  on  mut^Vf  cl^  \>as'  ^<tJRvTN% 
proceeded:    She  came  out  and  stood j  \eatv«^  tax.  >iN\'e,  ^"^^ 
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holding  this  sash  against  her  bosom,  from  which  the  Heavy 
net  of  ci:ims;on  dropped  like  a  large  Stain  of  blood.  Our 
gentle-hearted  Captain  felt  a  guilty  shock  as  hie  looked  at  hcL 
"  Good  God,"  thought,  he,  "  and  is  it  grief  like  this  I  dared 
to  pry  into  ?  "  And  there  was  no  help  ;  no  means  to  soothe 
and  comfort  this  helpless,  speechless  misery.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  and  looked,  at  her,  powerless  and  torn  with  pity, 
as  a  parent  regards  an  infant  in  pain. 

At  last,  George  took  Emmy's  hand,  and  led  her  back  into 
the  bedroom,  from  whence  he  came  out  alone.  The  parting 
had  taken  place  in  that. moment,  and  he  was  gone. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  is  over,"  George  thought,  bounding 
down  the.  stair,  his  sword  under  his  armj  as  he  ran  swiftly  to 
the  alarm  ground, .  where  the  regiment  was  mustered,  and 
whither  trooped  men  and  officers  hurrying  from  their  billets ; 
his  pulse  was  throbbing  and  his.  cheeks  flushed :  the  great 
game  of  war  was  going  to  be  played,  and  he  one  of  the 
players.  What  a  fierce  excitement  of  doubt,,  hope,  and 
pleasure  \  What  tremendous  ha/zards  of  loss  or  gain  1  What 
were  all  thei  games  of  chance  he:  had  ever  played  compared 
to  this  one  ?  Into  all  contests  requiring;  athletic  skill  and 
courage,  the  .young,  man,  from  .his  boyhojod  upwards,  had 
flung  himself  vnth  all  his  might.  The  champion  of  his 
school  and  his  regiment^  the  bravos  .of  his  companions  had 
followed  him  everywhere ;-  from  tHie  hoys'  cricket  match  to 
the  garrison  races,  he  had  won  a  hundred  of  triumphs  ;  and 
wherever  he  went,  women  audimen  had  admired  and  envied 
him.  What  qualities  are  ::ther<e /for  which  a  man  gets,  so 
speedy  a  return  of  applause,  as  those  of  bodily  superiority, 
activity,  and  valour  ?  Time-  out  of  mind  strength  and 
courage  have,  been  the  theme  of  bards  and ;  romanced ;  and 
from  the  story  of  Troy  .down  to  today,  poetry  has  always 
chosen  a  soldier,  for  a  hero*  I  wonder  is  it  because  men  are 
cowards  in,  heart,. that  they,  admire  bravery  so  much,  and 
place  military  valour  so  far  beyond  every,  other  quality  for 
reward  and  worship?  .  . 

So,  at  the  sound  of :  that  stirring  :call  to  battle,  Geatg^ 

jumped  away  from  .the  gentle  arms. in  which  he  had  beiWi 

dallying ;  not  without,  a  feeling  .of  shame  (although  his  wife's 

/loJd  on  him  h^d  .beep  but  feeble)^  that  he  should  have  been 
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ietained  there  so  long.  The  same  feeling  of  eagerness  and 
»citement  was  amongst  all  those  friends  of  his  of  whom  we 
lave  had  occasional  glimpses,  from  the  stout  senior  Major, 
frho  led  the  regiment  into  action,  to  little  Stubble,  the 
Ensign,  who  was  to  bear  its  colours  on  that  day. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  march  began — it  was  a 
^lant  sight  —  the  band  led  the  column,  playing  the 
regimental  march — then  came  the  Major  in  command,  riding 
ipon  Pyramus,  his  stout  charger  —  then  marched  the 
jprenadiers,  their  Captain  at  their  head ;  in  the  centre  were 
iie  colours,  borne  by  the  senior  and  junior  Ensigns — then 
3eorge  came  marching  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He 
ooked  up,  and  smiled  at  Amelia,  and  passed  on  ;  and  even 
:he  sound  of  the  music  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

[N  WHICH  JOS  SEDLEY  TAKES  CARE  OF  HIS  SISTER. 

Thus  all  the  superior  officers  being  summoned  on  duty 
slsewhere,  Jos  Sedley  was  left  in  command  of  the  little  colony 
it  Brussels,  with  Amelia  invalided,  Isidor,  his  Belgian  ser- 
iranty  and  the  ifonne  who  was  maid-of^U-work  for  the  establish- 
cnent)  as  a  garrison  under  him.  Though  he  was  disturbed  in 
spirit,  and  his  rest  destroyed  by  Dobbin's  interruption  and 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  Jos  nevertheless  remained 
for  many  hours  in  bed,  wedceful  and  rolling  about  there  until 
iiis  usual  hour  of  rising  had  arrived.  The  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  our  gallant  friends  of  the  — th  miles  on  their 
inarch,  before  the  civilian  appeared  in  his  flowered  dressing- 
gown  at  breakfast 

About  George's  absence,  his  brother-in-law  was  very  easy 
in-  mind.  Perhaps  Jos  was  rather  pleased  in  his  heart  that 
Oflfbome  was  gone ;  for  during  George's  presence,  the  other 
liad  played  but  a  very  secondary  f)art  in  the  household,  and 
Osborne  did  not  scruple  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  stout 
(nvilian.  But  Emmy  had  always  been  good  and  attentive  to 
him.  It  was  she  who  ministered  to  his  eomfoiXs^  ''wXxft  vjs^- 
intended  the  dishes  that  he  liked,  who  waVked  ot  x^^k^^  ^"^^ 


him  (as  she. had, many,  too  many  Opportunities  of  doing ■;,rfi)r 
,wher€  was,. George?),  and  who  .intierposed  her  sweet'  feee 
bet;weea  his  anger  and  her  husbftnd^^  jaoorn.  Miny  timil 
remongitmniqesilwi  .she.:  uttered  to  G^i^ge  in  behalf  of. her 
brotiier;  but.  the-  former  in  his  trpQebant  way  cut -these  en- 
treaties-short  .  "  I- in  ^n  honest. manrvThe  saidv"and  ifilibave 
a  feeling.I  shQwit,  as  an  honest  man- will-  Hpw.the.  deiice, 
my.dearjcwowld  you  haye  me  behave  (tespeiotfulJy to  auchu 
fool  as  ypur I br^oth^r  ? "  So  Jos? was.  ple^lsed  with.-  Geoige's 
^bsen^e..;  ;Hi$;ptein  hat  and  glovej.oma  sideboftr^-  tod.  the 
idi^a  t^t  thq  pwDier  was.  awayi  caused  Jos  I  don',tkjaow  what 
secret  thrill  .of  pleasure^  "  ^  won't ; be  .troubling  me>  tWs 
niorning,".Jos  thought,  "  with  bi3.  dandified  airs,  ^nd  his- im- 
pudence." ...  ...  •.  .-^  ..  ■■■.  .   :.':  ]■    ;■.{;.  r  .:" 

"  Put  the  Captain's  hat  into  the  anteroom,"  he  said  to 
Isidor,  the  servant.  ■ 

"  Perhaps  he  won't  \yant  it  again,"  replied  the  lackey,  look- 
ing knowingly  at  hi^  master.'  He  hafted  George  too,  whose 
insolence  towards  him  .yas  ftuite  of  thie -Englisb  sor^.  ■ ,  .,  •_• 

'^'^  And  ask  if  Madame  is  coming  to  breakfast,"  Mr.  "Sedley 
said  with  greatiPftjesty,  ashaipjed,  to  eater  iwith  a  servant  ypOn 
the  subject  of  hjis  dislike  for  G^rge.  The  truth  js,  -he.  Jiiri 
abused  hi$ '  brother .  to.  tho.  vatet  A  $coife  •  of  .times  befew^- :  •  t  . 

Alas  i  Macjapf^e.  could  not;<:otme  tOibre^tiiast  ^uid  ci;t.Ae 
tartines  tliat.Mr.  Jos  liked,  Madame  w^s  a  great  deal  too  ill, 
^nd ih^d'been; ia^:.frigbtfuL ;stgite  «yei*  since ^heri  husbwwfe 
departure,,  so  her  ianne  ^^aid,: , ; .  Jjos  :sho:wed  his  sympathy  by 
pouring  her  out  a  Laige  cvip  of  teaii  -  It  wais  his  way  of  exhibit- 
ing kindnes?  :  and  he  .improveid  On  this  ;:  he  not  .only  sent 
her  breakfast,  b^t  he  bethought  him  whati  delicacies  she  wcmiW 
most  liHe  for  dinner.    .,      .       •  ..  •.     ,  =  .  ;.  >    '      .:.ii. 

Isidor,  the  valet,  had  looked  on  very  sulkily  while  QsbonKi!s 
^erv^t  .was./ disposing  of.  hisiimftst^r's  baggage  previous  to 
the  Cftptain's;  departure  i  .fo^r,  in  the.- first  plaqe^  he  hated- Mt 
Q$borne,  whose-  conduct  ;tP  fe&Wi  and  to  all  inferiors,  iws 
generally  gverlxjaring  (nor  ^ipes  the  Continental  domestic 
like  to  be.treatj^  with  insolence  ,as  our  own  better-teoiipa^^li 
seryants  do)  i  and  secondly,  hft.wa?  ang^  .that  so.mawy  yrio- 
ables  should^  he  ?emov^d  :ffom  .vnder  his.' hands,  to  fall  intt) 
oclier  peo/?/e/s,4?osse§$ion\  Wbteu::tUe  English  disCotofitmc 
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should  arrive.  Of  this  defeat  he  arid  a  vast  niimbev  of  other 
[)prs6ns  in  Brussels  and  Belgium  did  not  mak6  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  almdst  universal  belief  was,  that  the  Empieror 
sfould  divide  the  Prussian  and  English  armies,  annihilate  one 
after  the  other,  aiKl  march  into' Brussels  before  three  days 
were  over ;  when  all  the  movables  of  his  present  masters, 
who  would  be  killed,  or  fugitives,  or  prisoners^  would  lawfully 
becomd  the  property  of  Monsieur  Isiddr. 

As  he  hfelped  Jo's  through  his  toilsomfe  and  complicated 
daily  toilette,  this  faithful  serVaht  would  calculate  what  he 
should  do  with  the  very  articles  with  which  he  was  decorat- 
ing his  master's  person.  He  would  make  a  present  of  the 
silver  essence-bottles  and-  toilette  nicknacks  to  &  young  lady 
of  whom  h6  was  fond,  and  keep  the  English  cutlery  and  the 
large  ruby  pin  for  himselfl  It  would  look  very  smart  upon 
one  of  the  fine  frilled  shirts  which,  with  the  gbld-laced  cap 
and  the  frogged  frock-<:oat,  th'af  might  easily  be  cut  down  to 
suit  his  shape,  and  the  Captain's  gold-headed  cane,  and  the 
great  double  ring  with'  the  rubies,  which  he  would  have  made 
into  a  pair  of  beautiftil  earrings,  he  calculated  woiild  make  a 
perfect  Adonis  of  himself,  and  render  Mademoiselle  Reine  an 
easy  prey.  "  How  those  sleeve-buttons  will  suit  nie )  "thought 
he,  as  he  fixed  a  pair  on  the  fat  pudgy  wrists  'of  Mr.  Sedky. 
**  I  long  for  sleeve-buttons  ;  and  the  Captain's  boots  with  brass 
spurs,  in  the  next  room,  corbieu  f  what  an  effect  they  will 
make  in  the  All^e  Vertc  !  "  So  while  Monsieur  Isidor  with 
bodily  fillers  was  holding  on  to  his  master's  nose,  and  shav- 
ing the  lower  part  of  jos's  face,  his  imagination  was  rambling 
along  the  Green  Avenue,'  dressed  out  in  a-  ifrogged  coat  and 
lace,  and  •  in  company  with  Mademoiselle  Reine ;  he  was 
loitering  in  spirit  on  the  banks,  arid  examining  the  barges  sail- 
ing slowly  under  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  by«  the  canal, 
or  refreshing  himself  with  a  mug  of  FarO  at  the  bench  of  a 
beerhouse  on  the  road  to  Laeken.  .     '  ' 

But  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  luckily  for  his  own  peace,  no  more 
knew  what  was  passing  in  his  domestic's  mind  than  the  re- 
spected reader  and  I  suspect  what  John  and  Mary,  whose 
wages  we  pay,  think  of  ourselves.  What  our 'servants  think 
of  us  ! — Did  we  know  what  our  intimateS'  ^T\d  ^e«ct  t^^^SCxc^tn.^ 
^imght  of  lis,  we  should  live  in  a  world  tV^al  ^^  ^\vo>3i\^'^^  ^"^ 
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to  quit,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  and  a  constant  terror  that 
would  be  perfectly  unbearable.  So  Jos's  man  was  marking 
his  victim  down,,  as  you  see  one  of  Mr.  Paynter's  assistants  in 
Leadenhall  Street  ornament  an  unconscious  turtle  with  a 
placard  on  which  is  written,  "  Soup  to-morrow." 

Amelia's  attendant  was  much  less  selfishly  disposed.  Few  ; 
dependants  could  come  near  that  kind  and  gentle  creature 
without  paying  their  usual  tribute  of  loyalty  and  affecticMi  to 
her  sweet  and  affectionate  nature.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  Paul- 
ine, the  cook,  consoled  h^  mistress  more  than  anybody  whom 
she  saw  on  this  wretched  mproing ;  for  when  she  found  how 
Amelia  remained  for  hours,  silent,  motionless,  and  haggard, 
by  the  windows  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  to  watch  the 
last  bayonets  of  the  column  as  it  marched  away,  the  honest 
girl  took  the  lady's  hand,,  and  said,  '*  Tenez^  Madame^  est-u 
qt^il  n^ est  pas  aussi  h  Parfn^e^  tnon  homme  h  moi  ?  "  with  which 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  Amelia  falling  into  her  arms  did 
likewise,  and  so  each  pitied  and  soothed  the  other. 

Several  times  during  the  forenoon  Mr.  Jos's  Isidor  went 
from  his  lodgings  into  the  town,  and  to  the  gates  of  the  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  round  about  the;  Pare,  where  the  English 
were  congregated,  and  there  mingled  with  other  valets,  couriers, 
and  lackeys,  gathered  such  news  as  was  abroad,  and  brought 
back  bulletins  for  his  master's  information.  Almost  all  these 
gentlemen  were  in  heart  partisans  of  the.  Emperor,  and  had 
their  opinions  about  the. speedy  end  of  the  campaign.  The 
Emperor's  proclamation  from  Avesnes  had  been  distributed 
everywhere  plentifully  in  Brussels.  "  Soldiers  !  "  it  said,  "  this 
is  the  anniversary  of  Marengp  and  Friedland,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  Europe  were  twice  decided.  Then,  as  after 
Austerlitz,  as  after  Wagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We  be- 
lieved in  the  oaths  and  promises  of  princes  whom  we  suffered 
to  remain  upon  their  thrones.  Let  us  march  once  more  to 
meet  them.  We  and  they,  axe  we  not  still  the  same  men  ? 
Soldiers  I  these  same  Prussians,  who  are  so  arrogant  to-day, 
fvere  three  to  one  against  you  at  Jena,  and  six  to  one  at 
Montwi'raiL  Those  among  you  wVvo  T^eie  pmoxvet^  \tv  En- 
^Mnd  can  tell  their  comrades  what  ^ngVvXXxA  \.oTxtv^\s»  >^^ 
^^eredon  board  th^'En^^  \iu\Vb.     Vl^^dtoa^X  ^moxoec^ 
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of  prbsperity  has  blinded  them ;  and  if  they  enter  into  France, 
it  will  be  to  find  a  grave  there  ! "  But  the  partisans  of  the 
French  prophesied  a  more  speedy  extermination  of  the 
Em^rbr's  enemies  thaathis,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Prussians  and  British  would  never  return  except  as  pris- 
oners in  the  rear  of  the  conquering  army. 

These  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  brought 
to  operate  upon  Mr.  Sedley.  He  was  told  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had^  gone  to  try  to  rally  his  army,  the  adviance 
of  which  had  be^n  utterly  crushed  the  ilight  before.  ■■■        ; ; 

"Crushed,  psha!"  said  Jos,  whose  heart  was  pretty  stout 
at  breakfast-time.  "The  Duke  has  gone  to  beat  the  Em- 
peror, as  he  has  bieateh  all  his  generals  before*-    .      i 

"His  papers  are  biirned,  his  effects  are  r^movedy  and  his 
quarters  are  being  got  ready  for  the  Diike  of  Dalmatia,"  Jos's 
informant  replied.  "I  had  it  from  his  own  /^/ai//v  (PhdteL 
Milor  Due  de  Richemont's  people  are  packing  up  every- 
thing. His  Grace  has  fled  already,  and  the  Duchess  is  only 
waiting  to  see  the  plate  packed  to  join  the  King  of  France  at 
Ostend.^'-  ---■     '    '  "•■  • 

'^The  King  of  France  is  at  Ghent,  fellow,"  replied  Jos, 
afTecting  incredulity.  '  i:    . 

"He  fled  last  night  to  Bruges,  and  embarks  today  from 
Ostend.  The  Diic  de  Berri  is  taken  prisciner.  Thos6  who 
wish' to  be  safe  had  better  go  soon,  for  the  dykes;  will  be 
opened  to-morrow,  and  who  can  jfly  when  the  whole  country 
is  under  water  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  sir ;  we  are  three  to  one,  sir,  against  any  force 
Boney  can  bring  into  the  fiieldi"  Mr.  Sedley  objected;  "the 
Austrians  and  the  Russians  atfe  on  their  march,  i  He  must, 
he  shall  be  crushed!**  Jos  said,  slapping  his  hand  on  the 
table.  ■■■' 

"The  Prussians  were  three  to  one  at  Jena,  and  he  took 
their  army  and  kingdom  in  a  week.  They  were  six  to  one  at 
Montmirail,  and  he  scattered  them  like  sheep.  The  Austrian 
army  is  coming,  but  with  the  Empress  and  the  KLing  of 
R6m!e  at  its  head;  and  the  Russians,  bah i  the  Russians 
will  withdraw.  l!^o  quarter  is  to  be  gtvei\\o^>Ct\fc^xv^^^<3cs. 
account  of  their  cruelty  to  our  braves  OTi\io«t^  ^^  \T&^ssssi>as 
pontoons.     Look  her^,  here  it  is  in  blfii^  atA  ^\vVcfi^   Vi^t^ 


the  proclamtition  of  Hb  Majesty  the!  Eiacipef or .  an^i  Kiug," 
said  the  now  declared  partisan  pf  Napoleon,  ar>d  takiqg  the 
document,  from  his-  pockety  Isidor  pternjy  thri^st  it  ifito  las 
master's  face,  and  ^Lready  lo^^  \ipon  the  frogged  ^i^aJtand 
valuables  as  his  oikTU  spoil.  !  :.u,,  .  ■  .         '       .  >  j.    : 

Jos  was,  if  not  seriously  alarmed  as  yefc  at  l^ast  consider- 
ably disturbed,  in  mind.  "Give  me  my  cpa.t,^iid  cap,  pir," 
said  hd,  "  and ;  follow  ^me. .  i  J  will .  go .  myself  azid ,  learn  the 
trnth  of  these- ;repoiit$."  Isidpi; 'W4%  fu^ous;  a^;  Jos  pqt  pn 
the  braided  frockiL^^Mildr  had  better  opt  weai[,tl3fat.mil)jUi^ 
coat, '^  said  he^,;  j^'thie  FriQ^K^hmpiK  have;  sworn  npt  ta  give 
quartet  to; a- iingle  British' Jsoldiet":'  ■    •  ;  . 

"Silence,  siflrah  I.''  aaid- Jps^iWith  ^  .riesolute  qpuntenance 
still;  ^and'  thrust,  his  arw>  intp;  the.  sleeve,  with  indomitable 
resoliiliGny'ia'the  performan<?e.  pf  which  heroic  act  he.  was 
found  by.  Mrs-iiBokwdon:  Crawley,  whoat  this  juncture  came 
irp  to  yisit  Ao&«lia,  apd  entered  without  ringing  at  die  ant;e- 
chamber  door.:     :;.  i,-  ,    ..'..-...  '  -:  :  ,.; ! 

Rebe<tcawas^idre'sseid  very,  neatiy  wd  smartly  as  usual 
Her  quiet  sleep  after  Rawdon's  departure  had  refreshed  h«r.; 
and  her  pinki  sftiiling  qheeks  ^ere.iquite:  pleasapt  to  look 
at,  in  a  town  and  on  a  day  when  everybody  ejse's  cpunte- 
nancewore  thie  appeat;ance  of  thi^  d^^^  apxi^ty  apd  gfoom. 
She  laughed  at  .the  attitude  in  \!i4^icli  Jpswas  discovetredj-apd 
the  itrugglfes  .and:cprivulsipns  with  which,  the  stout  ^ eintlemap 
thrust  himself  iritoth^braid^- coat     • . 

"Are  you  preparing  to  join  the  army,  Mr.  Joseph ?."  fsbe 
saidv  "  Is;;thle!re,  to  be  nobody  left  in; Jgrussels  to  project  us 
poor  women?"  Jos  -  sut;Cei6d^d  in  .plupging.  into  th^  coat, 
and  cacie  forward  blushing  and.  stutteripig  out  excuse^  to  his 
fairrvisitor*;!  "How-w^sl^heafteir  the  events  of  theimomiqg 
— after  the  fatigues  of  the  ball  the  night  before  ?  "  Monsiqw 
Isidor  disappeared  :intQ:hismas|eiB's.  adjacent  bedroom,!  bear- 
ing off.  the.  flow«red, dressing.-gown*   ■::  .:.//  .      :- 

if.*Hj6.w.g(&od.pf  you  t<>  /«sk,"  is^id:^,  pressing,  one  loi  his 
hands,  in  both  her;  own,  **  H^Wrpopl  ftiid  collected  yoa  Ippk 
when  eyeiy!bod5i;:cils^.:is;frig}ttQi;)^.!    .How  is  our  dear;iittle 

V    Vou  w4^  cm  5^ftjtanythir«,!\  ii^pTi^d  x^V^^-^ •    ' -^^w^sfi* 
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ot'dtageil  *aj?eiiothilig  to  yoU.  Own  :riow  that  you  were 
going  to  join  the  army  and  leave  us^  to  oiir  fate;  I  icnow  yxju 
were-?-3Qmethibg:  tells  me  you  were.  I  was  so  frightened, 
when  the  -thought  came  into  my  head. (for  I  do  sometime 
think  of  you  when  I  am  alone,  Mr.  Joseph),  that  I  ran  ofif 
immediately  to  beg  iuid  entftet  ybti  not  to  fly  from  us*." 

This , speech- ; might  be  intenptretied,  "My  dear  sir,  daould 
an/ accident  tefiadl, the  aumy^  ahd  a  retreat  be  necessary,  ytni 
have  a  very  comfortable  (rfirriagej=  in 'which  I'pro{)ose  to  take 
a  seal;.":..  ^I- don't  know,  whether  Jos  undetstcDod  the  woids  in 
thisaense.  -  But  hei  wa3  prbfonndLy  mortified  by  the  ladyfls 
inattentiori  to:  him :  during  their  itay  at  Brussels.  He  had 
nevfer'  bcien  presented  to  any  lof  ^iRaWdon  Crawley's  great 
acquaintances:  he  bad  scarcely i been  invited  to  Rebecca^ 
parties;:  for  he* was:  too  timid  ti); play  much,  and  his  pre- 
sence bored  George  and  Rawdon  equally,  who  neither  of 
them^  perhaps,  likbd  to  have  a  witness  of  the  amusements  in 
which  the.  pair  chose  to  indulge;  "Ah !"  thought  Jos,  "no*r 
she  Wianta  rrle  she  comes  to  mi^.  When' there  is  nobody  else 
in  the  way  she  c&n  think  about  old  Jos^h  Sedleyl"  But 
besides  these  doUbts,  he  felt  flattered  at  the  idea  Rjebecca 
expressed  of  his  courage.  ■  He  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  put 
on  an  air  of  importance.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  action^" 
he.sitti  "Every  tnaii  of  any  spirit  would,  you  kno\ii^.  Fve 
seen  a  litHJe  iervice  in  India,  but  ^nothing  on  this  grand 


"You .  men  would  sacrifice  anything  for  a  pleasure^'' 
Rebecca  answered  "Captain  Craiirlcy  left  mei  this  morning 
as  gay  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  hunting  party.  What  docs 
he  care?  What  do  any;  of  you  care  for  the-  agonies  and 
tortures  Of  a  pOibr  forsaken  woman  ?  ;  (I  wonder  whether  he 
^w^f-reaHy  ha\«. been  going  to  the  troops,  this  great  lazy 
gowmand?);:  Oh,,  dear  Mr,  Sedley,  I  have  come  to  ydu 
for  comfort — for  consolation.  I  have  been  on  my  knees  all 
the  jnorhing.  •  I\ tremble  at-  the  frightful  danger  into  which 
our  husbands,  oiu:  friends,  our  brave  troops  and  alliesviare 
rushing./ ;  And  I  come  here  for  shelter,  and  find  aivotik^x  ^^ 
my  friendfe-^tbe'Jast  remaining  to  me-r*-ben\.  \i^xv  "^laasssesvi^ 
into  the  dreadfui  scene  I "  ;  \. 

"My  dear  madam,"   Jos   replied,   nov?  be^vcvmts%  '^'^ 
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quite  soothed,  "don't  be  alarmed.  I  only  said  I  should 
like  to  go — what  Briton  would  not?  But  my  duty  .keeps  me 
here;  I  can't  leave  that  poor  creature  in  the  next  room." 
And  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  door  of  the  chambet 
in  which  Amelia  was. 

"  Good,  noble  brother ! "  Rebecca  said,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  and  smelling  the  eau-de-Gologtie  with 
which  it  was  scented  "  I  have  done  you  injustice :  you 
have  got  a  hearti     I  thought  you  had  not." 

"  Oh,  upon  my  honour ! "  Jos  said,  making  a  motion  as  if 
he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  the  spot  in  question,  "you  do 
me  injustice,  indeed  you  do — ^my  dear  Mrs.  CrawJeyi" 

"I  do,  now  your  heart  is  true  to  your  sister.  Biit  I  re- 
member two  years  ago— ^when  it  was  false  to  me  ! "  Rebecca 
said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turn- 
ing away  into  the  window. 

Jos  blushed  violently.  That  organ  which  he  was  accused 
by  Rebecca  of  not  possessing  began  to  thump  tumultuously. 
He  recalled  the  days  when  he  had  fled  from  her,  and  the 
passion  which  had  once  inflamed  him — ^the  days  when  he 
had  driven  her  in  his  curricle;  when  she  had  knit  the  green 
purse  for  him;  when  he  had  sate  enraptured  gazing  at  her 
white  arms  and  bright  eyes.       .  '  '  = 

"I  know  you  think  me  ungrateful,"  Rebecca  continued, 
coming  out  of  the  window,  and  once  more  looking  at  him 
and  addressing  him  in  a  low  tremulous  voice.  "  Your  cold- 
ness, your  averted  looks,  your  manner  when  we  have  met  of 
late — when  I  came  in  just  now,  all  proved  it  to  me.  But 
were  there  no  reasons  why  I  should  avoid  you  ?  Let  your 
own  heart  answer  that  question.  Do  you  think  my  htisband 
was  too  much  inclined  to  welcome  you  ?  The  only  unkind 
words  I  have  ever  had  from  him  (I  will  do  Captain  Crawley 
that  justice)  have  been  about  y6u-^and  most  cruel,  cruel 
words  they  were." 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  have  I  doiie?"  asked  Jos  in  a  fltnrry 
of  pleasure  and  perplexity ;  "what  have  I  done — to — to — >^ 

^^Is  jealousy  nothing  ?  "  said  Rebecca;     "  He  makes' -flK 
miserable  about  you.     And  wbatevei  \X  m\^\.  \\3aN^  been 
once — my  heart  is  all  his.     1  am  irvtiocervX.  tvow.     Km\tis^' 
Mr.  Sedley?"  ^ 
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All  Jos's  blood  tingled  with  delight  as  he  surveyed  this 
:tiin  to  his  attractions.  A  few  adroit  words,  one  or  two 
lowing  tender  glances  of  the  eyes,  and  his  heart  was  in- 
med  again,  and  his  doubts  and  suspicions  forgotten:  From 
•lomon  downwards,  have  not  wiser  men  than  he  been 
joled  and  befooled  by  women  ?  "  If  the  worst  comes  to 
e  worst,"  Becky  thought,  "my  retreat  is  secure;  and  I 
ye  a  right-hand  seat  in  the  barouche." 
There  is  no  knowing  into  what  declarations  of  love  and 
dour  the  tumultuous  passions  of  Mr.  Joseph  might  have 
i  him,  if  Isidor  the  valet  had  not  made  his  reappearance 
this  minute,  and  begun  to  busy  himself  about  the  domestic- 
airs.  Jos,  who  was  just  going  to  gasp  out  an  avowal, 
oked  almost  with  the  emotion  that  he  was  obliged  to 
strain.  Rebecca  too  bethought  her  that  it  was  time  she 
ould  go  in  and  comfort  her  dearest  Amelia.  "  Au  revoir^^ 
e  said,  kissing  her  hand  to  Mr.  Joseph,  and  tapped  gently 
the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment.  As  she  entered  and 
3sed  the  door  on  herself,  he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and 
zed  and  sighed  and  puffed  portentously.  "  That  coat  is 
ry  tight  for  Milor,"  Isidor  said,  still  having  his  eye  on  the 
)g&  But  his  master  heard  him  not;  his  thoughts  were 
sewhere — now  glowing,  maddening,  upon  the  contempla- 
)n  of  the  enchanting  Rebecca;  anon  shrinking  guiltily 
ifore  the  vision  of  the  jealous  Rawdon  Crawley,  with  his 
irling,  fierce  mustachios,  and  his  terrible  duelling  pistols 
aded  and  cocked. 

Rebecca's  appearance  struck  Amelia  with  terror,  and  made 
;r  shrink  back.     It  recalled   her  to  the  world,  and  the    * 
membrance  of  yesterday.     In  the  overpowering  fears  about 
-morrow  she    had    forgotten   Rebecca, — jealousy, — every- 
ing  except  that  her  husband  was  gone  and  was  in  danger, 
ntil  this  dauntless  worldling  came  in  and  broke  the  spell, 
id  lifted  the  latch,  we  too  have  forborne  to  enter  into  that 
d  chamber.     How  long  had  that  poor  girl  been  on  her 
lees!  what  hours  of  speechless  prayer  and  bitter  prostt^- 
3n  had  she  passed  there!    The  war-cV\TomcVeT^  ^V^  ^^^"^^ 
^isoit  stories  of  fight  and  triumph  scarceV^  \.e>\  vsi"5  ol  ^^^* 
iese  sure  too  mean  parts  of  the  pageant ,  and  ^o>\  doWv  Ve» 
hws'  cries  or  mothers'  sobs  in  the  midst  ol  x\\e  /^^^ 
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and  jubilation  in  thei'-gifeat  Choriis  of  iVictory.  And  yet 
wheJn  was  the  time  ithat  such  ^have  not  ct'ied-  out-^hedrt- 
broken,  humble  prbtestaaits,  unheard  in  the » liprokr  of  the 
tiMiniph  b  ••■  —  ■  -  ^^  •■'■>■  ^-^'^  •  t      •  '•.■'.'.':  'b  : .:!  !.:.  .  ,,■'!.■..;  ;■  ■  ■ 

1  After  the  first. movement  of  terror  in  ? Amelia's  mind- 
when  Rebedcafs' green  eyes  lightBd'^up^bn  her,  and,  rustling  in 
heriiresh  silks  and  brilliant  {ornaments^  the  latter  tripped  up 
with  extended  arms  to  embrace' her ^^a  (feeling  df  anger  sue- 
deeded.;  and  from  being  deadly  pale  hefar^f  her  fsijde  flushed 
up .  rbdy  and  she  returned  Rebecca?s  -look  ••  after'  a  ttiotnent 
mth  a  steadiness  I  which  siinrprised  arid  somfewHat  iabashed  her 
m&l..'i  •'•     .'.   •••^[  •''■.-.:..  iri  •  ^   ■■     J  ••'■■':  1  I'C  •  ;..•:.    •••■.;■ 

,' I**  Dearest  Ametja^i.yota;  are ^  very  tipwett,';  the  visitor  ^id, 
putting  forth-her  handtc  takie  Amelia's.  :^  What!  is  it^'  J 
coidd  not  rest  untiil  knewiiow  y6u  were"  j  • 

'.Amelia  drew  back^her  hand :  rieVset*  since  her  life  began 
l>dd  that  gentle  soul  refused- to  believe  or  to  answer  any 
demonstration '  of  goodwill-  or  afiection^  But  ^he  dr^w  back 
her'  haind,  and  trembled ^  all  6 vei-v  *^Why  are  y^  here, 
Rebecca?"  ishe  said,  still  looki»^g'  at  her  solemnly  with  her 
large  eyes.     These'glances  troubled  her  visitor.  ■        ■  '    . 

■i**Sh€l'must'have  seen  him  give  me  the'l^ter-iat  tHe  ba^* 
Rdbecca  thought:  ;*^  Don't  be '  agitated^  dear  Amelia,*  she 
said,  looking  down,  ^l  camebut  to  see  if  I  cpuld— i^if  you 
wei-e  well."   •      i  •  '••  .   *■:•■   ■-•   ■■  ■■^-      '    ■■>•  ...''■  '■  '  . 

'  "  Are  you  wfell  ?^^'  said  Amelia;  "  I  darlesay  you  are.  Vou 
don't  love  your  husband.  You  would  nbt  fee  here  if  you 
didv  Tell  me,  Rebecca,  did  I  ever,  do » you -anything  but 
kindriess ?''•'•    .     •  .f     •:  .•••■-  '•'■.'■ 

**  Indeed,  Amelia,  no,^^  ttofe  others  said,  stilP^  hanging  down 
her  head.  -/• » -   '• '■: 

>  "When  you  were  qtdtp  poor,  who t^as  it  that  befrietided 

you  ?     Was  I  not  a  aster  to\  ybu'?  '  You  •  saw  us  *all  in 

hajipier  days  before»he  imkrried  me*    I  wias  Ml  in  alt  then 

to- him;  or  would  he^have'giv«en  up^  His  fortune,  hisfamiiyj 

asihe  nobly  didi  to  make*  me  :happy'^  ■  Why  <lid' you  come 

between  my  ldv&&nA  me?  •-':Who  sent  you  to  $eparate  those 

whom  God  joined^  and  take  •  my  ^diA«\4'i  Y^featvitcwS.  T^a*— xn^ 

own.  husband?    Do  yott >thifik: sybu  c6\A4  \ove'\\Sj«s.  %& \-^ecv 

^is  Jove  was  er^thin^J  tO'  rfi^    "^ou  ^Vivfe^- a\-^  »s^  ^^^^ 
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to  rob  )ait  of  it     Fbr  shame,  Rebecca!'  bad  and  wicked 
woman-^faise  friend  and  false  wifel"  i 

"  Amelia*  I  protest  before  God,  I  have  done  my  husband 
no, wrong,"  Rebecca<  said,  turning  from  her  •  ., 

"  Have  you  done  me  no  wrong,  Rebecca  ?     You  did  inot 
succeed,  but  you  tried.     Ask  your  heart  if  you  did  not" 
•She  todwstBQlihing;  Rebecca: thought: 

"Ite'cftmelback  to  me*  r  1  knew: he  would  I  knew  Jbhat 
no  falsehood)!  tap  flatteryy  could,  keep  Wm .  from  me  long.!  I 
kniefw  lie  would  cooie.  I  prayed' so  that  he  should."  .,Xbe 
poor  giii  spoke  these  words. mth  ^L.spirit  and  volubility  which 
Rebecca  had  inevfer  before  seen  in  hear,  and  before  which. the 
latter  was  quite  dumU  "But  wiiat  have  I  done  to  you,"  she 
continued,  in  a  mote  pitiful  tone,  y  that  yoU.  should  tryjatid 
take  ..him  from:  me?.  1  had  bitxi^,  but  for  six  weeks*  iKou 
mightfbave-spared  me  those,  Rebeteca..  lAnd  yet,  from' the 
very-  first  day  of  our  wedding^,  you  oame  and  blighted.it. 
Now  he  is  gone^  areij^ou  conie  to  s^e^how  unhappy  I  ami^" 
she  continued.  "  You  made  me  wretched  enough  .  for  the 
past  fortnight;  yoU  might  have  sparred  lOae  to-day." 

"I^^Iindver  came  hierej"  interpo^  Rebecca,  with. tuisk- 
Ittcky^trutii.--  -.   j.    •  .■..-       .'    '■  ':.:.     .■■/:       '    ,        ..  ••  n.; 

"No,  you  didn't  come.  You  .took  him  away*  Are  lyou 
come  to  fetch  him  from  tne?"  she:  continued  in  a  wiWer 
tone.  "He  Was  here,  but  he  is  gone  m>w.  There,  on  that 
very  sofe,'he  sate. -i /Don't  touch  it  We  sate  and  talked  there. 
I  was  on  his  knee,  and  my  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and 
we  said,  *.  Our  Father/  'Yes,,  hfe  iwas  hete:  and  they  C4ime 
and  took  hirti  away,. but  he  promised  me  to  come  bajck,"  .?: 

"  He  will: come  back;  my  dear,"  said  Rebecca,  touched.! in 
spite f>f herselfc    •).  ■•  .:.-i-,  ,:^u. 

^'LtjoV'said  Amelia,  ^*this:i^  ihis  •saihr-Hsn't-  it  a/pretty 
cokaair  ?  "  and-  she;  took  up  the  ifing^.  and  kissed  it  She  had 
tied  it  round  her  waist  at  some  ^paxt  of  the  day.  Shi^  had 
forgotten  her  anger,  her  jealousy^' the-  Very  presence  of  .her 
rival  seeininglyi.  For  .she  walked  siilently  and  almost  with  a 
smile  on: her  face  towards  the  bcdu/arii  \»%to.  \.o-^tw^K>^ 
dawn  Geoige's. piUaw.  •  ->• 

Rffbedjob.w^lked^.  too,«ilentily.  A^ay.   ,  '•  Idovf  Sa  >^ss\^^^ 
ifkedjbs,  who  still  hdd  his(  pooi^ou  inutile  dcsaxc. 
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"There  should  be  somebody  with  her,"  said  Rebecca. 
"I  think  she  is  very  unwell."  And  she  went  away  with  a 
very  grave  face,  refusing  Mr.  Sedley's  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay  and  partake  of  the  early  dinner  which  he  had 
ordered. 

Rebecca  was  of  a  good-natured  and  obliging  disposition ; 
and  she  liked  Amelia  rather  than  otherwise.  Even  her  hard 
words,  reproachful  as  they  were,  were  complimentary — the 
groans  of  a  person  stinging  under  defeat.  Meeting  Mrs. 
O'Dowd,  whom  the  Dean's  sermons  had  by  no  means  com- 
forted, and  "who  was  walking  very  disconsolately  in  the  Pare, 
Rebecca  accosted  the  latter,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Major*s  wife,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such,  marks  of 
politeness  from  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  informing  her 
that  poor  little  Mrs.  Osborne  was  in  a  desperate  concStion, 
and  almost  mad  with  grief,  sent  oflf  the  good-natured  Irish- 
woman straight  to  see  if  she  could  console  her  young 
favourite. 

"I've  cares  of  my  own  enough,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said 
gravely,  "  and  I  thought  poor  Amelia  would  be  little  wanting 
for  company  this  day.  But  if  she's  so  bad  as  you  say,  and 
you  can't  attend  to  her,  who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her,  faith 
III  see  if  I  can  be  of  service.  And  so  good-maming  to  ye, 
Madam ; "  with  which  speech  and  a  toss  of  her  head,  the 
lady  of  the  repayther  took  a  farewell  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  whose 
company  she  by  no  means  courted. 

Becky  watched  her  marching  off,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip. 
She  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humour,  and  the  Parthian  look 
which  the  retreating  Mrs.  O'Dowd  flung  over  her  shoulder 
almost  upset  Mrs.  Crawley's  gravity.  "  My  service  to  ye,  me 
fine  Madam,  and  I'm  glad  to  se6  ye  so  cheerful,"  thought 
Peggy.  "It's  not  you  thsit  mil  cry  your  eyes  out  with  grief, 
any  way."  And  with  this  she  passed  on,  and  speedily  found 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  lodgings. 

The  poor  soul  was  still  at  the  bedside,  where  Rebecca  had 

Jeft  her,  and  stood  almost  crazy'  with  grief.     The  Major's 

fyj'fe,  a  strong-minded  woman,  endeavowted  Vet  VjesX  lo  com- 

^ort  her  young  friend.     "You  must,  bear  u^,  Km^va. ^rsw:; 

sJie  said  kindly,  "for  he  m-ustn't  fitvd  ^ou *\\\ ^V^>cvfc 'sesw^ 
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for  you  after  the  victory.     It's  not  you  are  the  only  woman 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  God  this  day." 

"I  know  that.  I  am  very  wicked,  very  weak,"  Amelia 
said.  She  knew  her  own  weakness  well  enough.  The 
presence  of  the  more  resolute  friend  checked  it,  however; 
and  she  was  the  better  of  this  control  and  company.  They 
went  on  till  two  o'clock ;  their  hearts  were  with  the  column 
as  it  marched  further  and  further  away.  Dreadful  doubt  and 
anguish-rrpr^yers  and  fears  and  griefs  unspeakable — followed 
the  regiment.  It  wajs  the  women-s  tribute  to  the  war.  It 
taxes  both  alike,  and  takes  the  blood  of  the  men,  and  the 
tears  of  the  women. 

At  half-past  two,  an  event  occurred  of  daily  importance  to 
Mr.  Joseph — the  dinner-hour  arrived.  Warriors  may  fight 
and  perish,  but  he  must  dine.  He  came  into  Amelia's  room 
to  se6  if  he  could  coax  her  to  share  that  meal.  "Try/'  said 
he;  "the  soup  is  very  good.  Do  try,  Emmy,'^  and  he  kissed 
her  hand.  Except  when  she  was  married,  he  had  not  done 
so  much  for  years  before.  "  You  are  very  good  and  kind, 
Joseph,"  she  said.  "  Everybody  is,  but,  if  you  please,  I  will 
stay  in  my  room  to^^day." 

The  savoiir  of  the  soup,  however,  was  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
O'Dowd's  nostrils,  and  she  thought  she  would  bear  Mr.  Jos 
compajiy;  So  the  two  sate  down  to  their  meal.  "  God  bless 
the  meat/'  said  the  Major's  wife  solemnly :  she  was  thinking 
of  her  honest  Mick,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  "  'Tis 
but  a  bad  dinner  those  poor  boys  will  get  to-day,"  she  said^ 
with  a  sigh,  and  then,  like  a  philosopher,  fell  to. 

Jos's  spirits  rose  with  his  meal.  He  would  drink  the 
regiment's  health;  or,  indeed,  take  any  other  excuse  to  int 
dulge  in  a  glass  of  champagne.  "We'll  drink  to  O'Dowd 
and  the  brave  — th,"  said  he,  bowing  gallantly  to  his  guesti 
"Hey,  Mrs.  O'Dowd?    Fill  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  glass,  Isidoriioi 

But  all  of  a  sudden  Isidor  started,  and  the  Major's/fA^ife 
kid  down  her  knife  and  fork.     The  windows  of  thejiHBeifa 
were  open  and  looked  southward,  and  a  dull  distant  soasivd 
came  over  the  sun4ighted  roofs  from  that  d\T^c\Aot\.  .V'-^^^i'^^aSt 
is  it  ?  "  said  Jos.     ^Why  don't  you  pour,  v^^*^  xa&ca\.Vc.v.^v  ^^^ 

''Ca//tf/^u/*'.ssLid  isidor,  running  to  t:tve\>a\coisT^  v\V  v\v 
"God  defend  us;   it's  -cannon  I "    Mrs.    0'X:>«>^«^^^^9=^ 
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starting  lip,  and  followed  too  tO  the  window'.;  ,A  thousand 
pale  and  anxious  faces  .might  have,  been  seen  looking  from 
other  casements.  And  piresently  it  seeiiiedas  if  .the  Whole 
population  erf  the  city  rushed  into  the  atreetst      ■      .-  r-. 


;;  -CHAPtBR  XXXlt 

IN  WHICH  JOS  TAKES  FLIGHT,  AND  THE  WAR  IS 
•  BROUGHT  to  A  CLOSE.' 

We  of  peaceful  London  City  have  never  behjeld-r-and  please 
God  never  shall  witheas-*«uch  a  scene  of  kurry  and  -alarm 
as  that  which  Brufiseb  presented  Crowds  rushed  to  the 
Namur  gatei-from  which  direction  the  noise  protoeded,  and 
many  rode  along  the  level  chaussk^  to  be  ih' advance;  of  any 
intelligence  from  the  army.  ;  Each  man  asked  ibis  neighbour 
for  news ;  arid  feven  great  English:  lords  and  ladies  con- 
descended to  speak  to  persons  whoni  they  did  Aot  know. 
The  friends  of  the  French  went  abroad,  wild  with  esxd^onent, 
and  prophesying  the  triumph  of  thdj  Emperor.;  The, mer- 
chants closed  their  shops,  and  came  out  to  swell  the- gesielral 
chorus  of  alarin  and  clamour.  Women  rushed  to  the 
churches,  and  crowded  the  :chapels,  and  krtelt  an^  prayed 
on  the  flags  andstejJst  The  dull  sound  of  the  earinon  went 
on  rolling,  rolling.  Presendy  carriage^  with,  travell^cs.  began 
to  leave  the  town,  galloping  away  by  the  Ghent  barrier.  The 
prophecies  of  the  French  partisans  began  to  pass  for  facts. 
"  He  has  cut  the  armies  in  two,"  it  was-:  said*  *VHe  is 
marching  straight  on  Brilssels.  -He  will  overpower  the 
English,  and  be- here,  to-night"  ,  ^*He  will  .Overpower  the 
English,"  shrieked  Isidor-tO:  his  niastef,  'land  will  be  ha« 
to-night."  The  man  boiindesd'in  arid  vkA  from  thejlodgitigs 
to  the  street,  alwaysr  returning  with  some  fresh  particukni  of 
disaster.  Jos's  face  greiFf  |)alej}  and ;  paler.  Alarm  began  to 
take  entire  pofclsessioh  of, :tla)e  stout  civilian.  .All  th^  cham- 
pagne he  drank  broui^  no  courage  t<>  Wm,  Before  sunset 
he  was  worked  up  tg  sttchrA)pitch;of  n'otvousnefifs  iafe^gra^ifled 
his  friend  liidor  to  behBolidv.;who-Ino^v;  couftted  surely  jipon 
the:spails  ofJthe  awiaer  of  thcAaceicQa^  =   .  :,..,  / • 
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The  women  were  away  all  this  tiitife.  After  hearing  the 
firing  for  a  moment,  the  stout  Major's  wife  bethought  her 
of  her  friend  in  , the  next  chamber,  and  ran  in  to  watch, 
and  if  possible  to  console,  Amelia.  The  idea  that  she  had 
that  helpless  and  gentle  creature  to  protect,  gave  additional 
strength  to  the  natural  courage  of  the  honest  Irishwontein. 
She  passed  five  hours  by  her  firiend's  side,  sometimes  in 
remonstrance^  sometimes  talking  cheerfully,  oftener  in  silence 
and  terrified  mental  supplication,  **  I  never  let  go  her  hand 
once,"  said  the  stout  lady  afterwards,  "until  after  sunset, 
when  the  firing  was  over."  Paulitie,  the  dontie,  was  on  her 
knees  at  church  hai-d  by,  prayii^  for  son  homrke  h  elle. 

When  theinoise  of  the  cannonading  was  over,  Mrs,  O'Dowd 
issued  out  of  Amelia's  room  into  the  parlour  adjoining;  where 
Jos  sate  with  two  emptied  flasks,  iand  courage  entirely  gone. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  ventured  into  his  sister's  bedroom, 
looking  very  much  alarmed,  and  as  if  he  would  say  some- 
thing. But  the  Major's  wife  kept  her  place,  and  he  went 
away  without  disburthening  himself  of  his  speech.  He  was 
ashamed  to  tell  her  that  he  wanted  to  fly.  But  when  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  sate  in 
the  twilight  in  the  cheerless  company  of  his  empty  champagne 
bottles,  he  began  to  open  his  nlind  to  her. 

**  Mrs.  O'Dowd,"  he  said,  "hadn't  you  better  get  Amelia 
ready?" 

"  Are  you  going  to  take*  her  out  for  a  walk  ? "  said  the 
Major's  lady ;  "  sure  she's  too  weak  to  stir." 

"  I — I've  ordered  the  carriage,"  he  said,  "  and — and  post- 
horses  \  Isidor  is  gone  for  them/'  Jos  continued 

"  What  do  you  want  with  driving  to-night? "  answered  the 
kdy.  "  Isn't  she  better  on  her  bed  ?  I've  just  got  her  to  lie 
down." 

"  Get  her  up,"  said  Jos ;  "  she  must  get  up,  I  say ; "  and 
he  stamped  his  foot  energetically.  "I  say  the  horses  are 
ordered — yes,  the  horses  are  ordered.   It's  all  over,  and — ^ — " 

"  And  what  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  CDowd 

"  I'm  off  for  Ghent,"  Jos  answered  ^*  Everybody  is  going ; 
there's  a  place  for  you  !    We  shall  start  in  half  an  hour." 

The  Major's  wife  looked  at  him  witVv  mfwcaX.^  ^corcv,    ''''^ 
don't  move  tin  O'Dowd  gives   me   tY\e  lOMteJ^   «ai^  ^"^ 
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"lYowimay  go  if  you,  like,  Mr-Sedlcy.;  .but^feiithyiAnielia  and 
I  ^api.here.":-  -V.'  /:■.'.. K  ;!•;-<••«:'  ./^  r.-  '■-  •  t.-»1  jr- . 
.'!  <*f  She >fy^rt// goy"  "said  jos^rfwitlh  ajnotherrstampl Qf->lMs  fodt^ 

.;MrsL  O'Dowd  p)Uiti'herfidtf''With  fairms  akirabo  -before  ithe 
beidcoom  door.:  ..':•■•.:.•;  >•  ■  ....i->  /.  '.  ■■.  •  .  ';!;  »r'  •- ': 
..:, Vils.it; her  mother  yoVm. going- to  take  her.  to ^"j  she^fiaid^, 
"  or  do  yoai  want,  to  go  1s6  Mfemriia;^  yourselfj  Mr.i  Sedtey? 
Good-^marningf^-^a  pleasant  JQwrriey  to  yje^  sir.  Bon-Tiiyc^c^^ 
they  say ;  and  take  tny  oounsei^  andi^have  (bff  them  nnistacHios, 
or.  they 'IL bring  you  iijto. mischief. ''l  :!    .;    ?^    h  .      : 

.    «  J) ji  |. '^  yelled'  Qutfjos,'.  wild  witb  fear^iage,  aAd  IB6^ 

tification ;  and  Isidor  came  i»  attbis'jiTirlatura;  swearing  in  his 
turw.  i  ' "  i^/  A  chemniXi^MsacrebkiLJA  hiissed  out  die  furfous 
doniestic;  AIL  the  borsesr  .vere  rgone;  -  Job  wate  not  the  only 
manin  Brussels: seized  widi. pteit  thaJfc .day.  <  •  •  i •  v/  . . ;  - 
.  But  Job's 'feairSj^eatahdHETuelais  they  wfereraliieady,  were 
destiaed  to  'incBease  to  r^an  \  akadst  frahtic  pitch  ^  before :  '■  the 
night  Y^aiJ  over. ;  Ht  ha^  beehilBrentionfed'hoMsJ  PaailinCi  the 
k(mm\  \i2.A'son  Affm/^eA>effe^i}ad  ii^  the  (taicdds  of  the:  krany/ that 
had'gofie  out  to  tneet  the; -Ewiperorf 'Napoleon.  .'This  toier 
was  a  native  of  Bjrussds,  and>a  Belgian  imssan  .;  The  tjoops 
of  his  nation  signalized  themsel^vea  in  this  >war:for^tiythkig 
but  courage,  and  youiig  yanJiGulisum,  Pauline!s  adniireTj  was 
too  .good  a  .soldier  to  disobey  liis.<^olorieVs  otders  iso  run 
away.  Whilst  in  garrison  at  Brussels  young  Regulus' (he  had 
beertborn  in. the  TeTolut2ionaryitimes)ofoqnd  his  great 'com- 
fort, and  passed  almost  all  hi&  leisure'-moments,  inP^uHnc^s 
kitcbej*;.  and  it  waisiwith.  pQcfcets^andrhdlsters  cramhied  'full 
of  good  things  from- hecilarderjf that  he  had  taSceib  leave  of 
his  weeping:  sweefchearty  to.  proceed,  iipon  .the  cara|)aigri,/'6.  few 
days.befbra-   =       ■  7'i     ^. '.••..' i  i-..."  ;■•.■  ;  >:  .  ^    ;.     'r-  .  ■■ 

As  far  as  his  regiment  was  concerned,  this  campaign  was 
over  now.  They  had  formed '  a. ;  part  of  the .  division  liilder 
the  command  of  his  ^overe^Oj^apparent,  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
and  as  .respected  length  ofi  ^oids  andr  niustachiqs,  and  the 
richness  of  uniform  and- equaplnents,  Regulus  and  his /com- 
rades Jooked  to  be  las  gdlant  a  body  of 'men  as  evfer  trumpet 
sounded  for.  .•  :••  't-  ;-  :.'■.;:■.  '/;  ,  ■  :'•■■  -r  .':  ■'.  i  •-'  t  ■  :■ 
'  When  Ney  dashed  upon.tHeJadhrance  ofthe  allieJi  tro6'ps, 
cairyi'/jg  ^on^  position  after  the^ra^ei,  \iWL^>\.\ve  ^xwal.  of  rtiib 
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great  body- of  the  Brkish  army  from  Brussels  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  combat  of  Quatre  Bras,  the  squadrons  among 
which  Ilegultis  rode  showed  dbe  'gfc^eatest  activity  in  r^etreating 
before  ithe  French,  and  were  di^odged  from  one  ^post  and 
another,  ^hich  they  'occujrfed  with  perfect  alacrity  'on  their 
part  Their  movements  were  only  chedlced  by  the  advisince 
of  the  British  .in  -their  reaiv  Thus  forced  to  halt,  the  enemy's 
cavahy  (iwhose  bioodthirsty  obstinacy  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprehended)  hadut  length  an  oppottumty  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  braive  i  Belgians  before  them ;  who  preferred 
to  encounter  the  Briitisk  raitlver  than  the  French,  and  at  once 
turning  tail  code  through  iko  -Er^lish  regiments  that  were 
behind  them,  arid  scattered  in: all  dnrections.  The  regiment 
in  fact  did  not  exist  anymore]  it  was  rlowhere>  it  had  lio 
headquarters.  Reguhis  found  himself  galloping  many  ihilei 
from  the  field  of  action,  entirely  alone ;  and "  whither  should 
he  fly  for  refuge  so  naturally  as  to  that  kitchen  and  t-hdse 
foithful  arms  in  which  Paulina  had  so  often  welcomed  hihi  ? 

At  some  ten  o'clock  the  clinkiing  of  a  sabre  might  have 
been: heard  up  the  stair  of  thfe  -boufe*  where  the  Ofebontes 
occupied  a  story  in  the  Continental  fashion.  A  knock 
might  "havie  been  ^ heard  "alt  the  kitchen  door;  and  poor 
Pauline,  come  back  fro«ft  qhurch,  fkinted  ialmost  with  terror 
as  she  opened. it  and  saw  before;  t^er: her  haggard  hussar..  He 
looked  as  pale=  as  the  midnight  dragoon  who  c&vhe  td  disturb 
Leonora.  Pauline  would  have;  screamed,  but  that  her  cry 
would  have  called  her  masters,  arid  discovered  he^  friend. 
She  stifled  her  sciJeamj  Uien,  dnd  leading  her  hero  into  the 
kitchen,  gave  him  beer,  and  thel  dfeoice  t^td  from  the  dihnerj 
which  Jos  had  not  had  the  heart  to  talste.  The  hussar  showed 
he  was: no  ghost  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  flesh  and  beer 
which  he  devoured — and  during  the  mouthfuls  he  told  his 
tale  of  "disaster. 

His  regiment  had  perfoitified-  prodigies  of  courage,  and  had 
withitobd  for  a  while  the  ohset  of 'the  whole  Frehch  army. 
But  they  were  overwhelmed  at  list,  as  wa&  the  whole  British 
army  by  this  tirtoe.  Ney  destroyed  6iach  regiment  aS  it  came 
upi'  The  Beljgians  in  Vain  interposed  to  prevent  the  butcW 
ery  erf  the  English.  The  Bwnswicket^  ^ete  xoMx<^^^^tv^ 
h2udi  £wd^-their  Duke  was  killed.    'It  vras  a  ^e>cvex^ 'dfeb^^ 
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He  sought  to  drown  his  sorrow .  for  the  defeat  in  floods  of 

beer. 

Isidor,  who  had  come  into  the  kitchen,, heard  the  conver- 
$ation,  and  rushed  out  to  inform  his  master.  "  It  is. all  over," 
he  shrieked  to  Jos.  "  Milor  Duke  is  a  prisoner-r-rthe  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  killed — the  British  army  is  in  full  flight; 
there  is  only  one  man  escaped,  and  he  is.  in  the  kitdien 
now — come  and  hear  him."  So  Jos  tottered  into  that  apart- 
ment, where  Regulns  still  sate  on  the. kitchen  table,  and 
clung  fast  to  his  flagon  of  been ,  In  the  best  French  which 
he  could  muster,  and  which  was  in  sooth  of  a  very  ungram- 
matical  sort,  Jos  besought  the  hussar  to  tdl  his  tale.  The 
disasters  deepened  as  Regulus  spoke.  He  was  the  only 
man  of  his  regiixient  not  slain  on  the  field. .  He  had  seen  the 
Duk^  of  Brunswick  fall,  the  black  hussars  fly,  the  Ecossais 
pounded  down  by  the  cannon. 

"  And  the  — th  ?  "  gasped  Jos. 

"Cut  in  pieces,"  said  the  hussar;  upon  which  Pauline 
cried  out,  " O  my  mistress,  ma . bonne  petite  dame"  went  off 
fairly  into  hysterics,  and  filled  the  house  with  her  screams. 

Wild  with  terror,  Mr.  Sedley  knew  not  how  or  where  to 
seek  for  safety.  He  rushed  from  the  kitchen  back  to  the 
sitting  room,  and  cast  an  appealing  look  at  Amelia's  docH:, 
which  Mrs.  O'Dowd  had  closed  and  locked  in  his  face ;  but 
he. remembered  hpw  scornfully  the  latter  had  received  him, 
and  after  pausing  and  listenipg  for  a  brief  space  at  the  door, 
he  left  it,  and  resolved  to  gO  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time 
that  day.  So,  seizing  a  candle,  he  looked  about  for  his  gold- 
laced  cap,  and  found  it  lying  in  its  usual  place,  on  a  console- 
table,  in  the  anteroom,. placed  before  a  mirror  at  which  Jos 
used  to  coquet,  always  giving. his  side-locks  a  twirl,  and  his 
cap  the  proper  cock  over  his  eye,  before  he  went  forth  to 
make  appearance  in  public.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  terror  he  began  mechanically  to 
twiddle  with  his  hair,  and  arrange  the  cock  of  his  hat  Then 
he  looked  amazed  at  thci  pale  face  in  the  glass  before  hinit 
and  especially  at  his  mu$t^hios,  v^hich  had  attained  a  ridi 
growth  in  the  course  of  near  seven  weeks,  since  they  had 
cpme  into  the  world.     Th^y  wUl  mislakft  m^  for  a  militaiy 
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noan,  lliought  he,  remembering  Isidores  warning  as  to  the 
massacre  with  which  all  the  defeated  British  army  was  threat- 
ened; and  staggering  back  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  began 
ivildly  pulling  the  bell  w^hich  summoned  his  valet 

Isidor  answered  that  .summons.  Jos  had  sunk  in  a  chair 
—he  had  torn  off  his  neckcloths,  and  turned  down  his 
:oIlanSy  and  was  sitting  with  both  his  hands  lifted  to  his 
throat 

^^Coupez-moi^  Isidor,'*  shouted  he ;  \ "  vife  I  coupez-moii  " 

Isidor  thought  for  a  moment  he  had  gone  mad,  and  that 
le- wished  his  valet  to  cut  his  throat 

"Z^f  moustdches^^^  gasped  Jos;  ^^ ies moustaches — coupy^rasy^ 
nte  P^ — his  French  was  of  this  sort— voluble,  as  we  have 
jaid,  but  not  remarkable  for  grammar. 

Isidor  swept  off  the  mustachios  in  no  time  with  the  razor, 
md  heard  with  inexpressible  delight  his  master's  orders  that 
le  should  fetch  a  hat  and  a  plain  coat  ^^  Ne  porty  ploo-^ 
habit  militair — bonny — bonny  a  vo&y  prtnny  dehors'^ — ^were 
fos's  words  :  the  coat  and  cap  were  at  last  his  property. 

This  gift  being  made,  Jos  selected  a  plain  black  coat  and 
mraistcoat  from  his  stocky  and  put  66,  a  large  white  neckcloth 
md  a  plain  beaver.  If  he  could  have  got  a  shovel-hat  he 
ivould  have  worn  it  As  it  was,  yoii  would  have  fancied  he 
«ras  a  flourishing,  large  parson  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**  Venny  maifitemmgy^  he  continued,  '* sweevy — atty-^party 
—dang  la  rooP  And  so  having  said,  he  plunged  swiftly  down 
the  stairs  of  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  street 

Although  Regulus  had  vowed  that  he  was  the  only  man  of 
bis  regiment,  or  of  the  allied  anhy,. almost,  who  had  escaped 
bdiag  cut  to  pieces  by  Ney,  it  appeared  that  his  statement 
was  incorrect,  and  that  a  good  number  more  of  the  supposed 
victims  had  sxurvived  the  massacre.  Many  scores  of  RegiUus*s 
comrades  had  found  their  way  back  to  Brussels,  and — all 
agreeing  that  they  had  tun  away— filled  the  whole  town  with 
an  idea  of  the  defeat  of  the  alliejs.  -The  arrival  of  the  French 
was  expected  hourly  \  the  panic  continued,  and  preparations 
for  flight  went  on  everywhere.  No  horses !  thought  Jos,  in 
terror.  He  made  Isidor  inquire  of  scores  of  persons  whether 
they  had  any  to  lend  or  sell;  and  his  heart  saT\V^^vj\\5>ssw 
at  the  nega^Ve  answers  returned  eveT7Yj\\^Te,     ^Jcvw^A  >cift 
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take  the  journey  on  foot?  ;  Even  fear,  could  not  render  that 
ponderous  body  soactivfe.      .  .  •  .;       i-  '..■.     /    -    . 

Al-most  all  the  hotsels  occiipiediby  the  Ec^ish  in  Brussels 
face  the  Parc^  and i  Jos  •wandered- irresolutely  about  lin  ithis 
quarter,  with  crowds  of  other- people,  caressed  as  he  was-' by 
fear  and  cuoiosity.  Some !  iamitiesi  h©  saW  more  happy  than 
Imnself,'  having  discovered* -4  team  of  horses^  and  rattiing 
through  the  streets  in  retreat ;  others  again  there  were  whose 
case  was  like  his  own,  and  who:  could'  not  for  any  bribes  or 
entreaties  •  procure  the ;  liecessaay ;  means  of  fldgj^t  Amongst 
these  would-be  fugitives,.  Jo&'remiarked  the  Lady  BareoKcres 
and  her  daughter,  who  sat  in  their  carnage  in  Hatp&^e^eoditn 
of  their  hotel,  all;  their 'imperials  packed,  and  i the  only  draw^ 
back  to  whose  flight  wa»'(^' same  want  of  motive  -  power 
which  kept' Jos  stationaryi?    •  ^i 

.  Rebecca  Crdwley  dccilpied'apartroepi^s  in'  this-  hotel,  and 
had  befom- this,  period  had"  isu|idry  hostile;  meetings*  with  the 
ladies  of  the  Bareacres  f^wnily.*  My  Lady^Ba-reacres  cut  Mrs. 
Crawley  on  the  stairs^ ^bew  they  met.  by  chance  :  and-  in  all 
places  where  the' Ifiitter'i  tiaihe  wa^  .  mentioned,  spoke  per- 
severihgty  ill  of  her  neigbbcJun  i  Tlia^  Gountess  was  shodted 
at:  thei  familiarity  of  General  Tuftd  l^tith  the  aide-de-camp's 
wrfei  ^The  Lady  Blanche  avoided  her  as  if  she  had. -been 
an  in^sctipus  <iisdu;e.  GMyi  the  £arl  himself  kept  up  a  sly 
occasienal  aequaintatlci  withjher,  when  out  ctf  ^tbe  jurisdiction 
of- bis  ladies.     ■■"•';■     ■ ''''   •■    '•    •  •      •    '  ■■  •..  . 

Rebecca  had  her  Vevenge  now  upon  these  insolent  eneaiies. 
It  bescarae  known  in  the  hotd  thatr  Captain 'Crawley^spjbcfses 
had  been  lieft  behind  ;>  and:  when  the  panic  began;^.  Lady 
Bareadres  cohdesciended  tp  send  her  maid  to*  the  Captain's 
wife  Vi^ith  her  Ladyship's  compliraents,  arid  a  desire 'to  know 
the  pcic^'  df  Mrs.  Crawfey's  horses. .  Mrs*  Crawley  returned^ 
note  with  her  compliments,"  and  an  intimatiofi  that  it  was:  not 
her  cusrtom  tx>  transact  Ibargahw  with-  ladies'-maids*        •  ■     ^ : 

Thii  ciirt  reply  brought -the!  Eaipl  in-  person  to  Becky's 
apartment ;  but  he  coflld'  get  no*  tiiote  success  than  the  first 
ambassador.  "Send  la  lady's-maid  to  <w<?/"  Mrs.  Crawtey 
cried  in  great  anger;'  ** whv  didn^-  my  Lady  Bareacr^ft' tell 
me  to  go  and  saddte  the  noises"?  Is  it  her  La<$y^p  tJ»t 
a>3nts  to  escape,  or^  iier  ■  Ijadyshi^  ieimxi-t^  '^hatndftt^ 
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Inid^Chis  was  ail  the  answer  that' the  Earl  bore  back  to  his^: 
Dountess.  ■  '■  ■  ■      j  .    > 

■■  What  will  •  not;  necessiity  do  ?  .The  Countess  herself  actually 
:ame  to  wak  upon  Mrs.  Gtwklby  pn  the  f&ilure  of  her  seicond 
jnvoy.  She  entreated  her  to  name  het^own  prictej  she  e^n 
yfSoted  toanvite  JBecky  t6  Bareactes-  House/ifthe  lattjer  iwbiild 
)ut  give  her  the  means  oif  retuifmng'lo>that¥e^ideiice.i  Mrs. 
Drawley  sneered  at -ten    ,  ■     .    •  ^  i      I 

•*I  don't  Vf^nt  to  h^  waited  on  by  bailiffs  in  livery/  6he 
aid;  "you  will  never  get  back  though  most' ]^robablv—^t 
east  not  you  and  your  diamonds  together.  The  French  will 
i^ve  those.*  They  will  beiheve  in  two  hours,  and  I  shall  be 
mlfwlay^  to  Ghent  by  tha^  time.  I  would  not  sell  you  my 
lorses,.  not,  not  for  the  two  larg^t  diamonds  that  your  Lady^ 
;hip  wore  at  the  ball."  Lady  Bareacres'  trembled  with  mge 
ind  terroF.  '  The  diamonds  irere-  sewed  into  her  habi^  and 
>ecreted  in  tny  Lord's  padding  and  -boots.  *^  Woman,  the 
liamondfrare  at  the  banker's,  aiid  I  tiitJ/  haive-  the  horses,* 
he  saidi;  Rebecca  laughed  in  her  ^face.-  This  infuriate 
Countess  went  below,  and  sat  in  her  carriage;  her  maid,  her 
x>urier,  -and  her.  hu^and,  were  s6nt  onci  more  through  the 
:own,:«ach'tO  look  for  cattle  3  :arid  woe  betide  thos^  who 
latne  lastl  Her  Ladyship  wasiiesolvied  on  departing  the 
/ery  instant  the  horses  arrived  from  any  quarter — with  her 
lusbind  Or  withoiit  himt  .1   ;.     ^ 

Rebe<3ca  had  the  pleasure  of-seeti^'hef  Ladyship  in  the 
lorseless  carriage,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  ktid 
bewailing,  in  the  loudest  tohe  of  voice,  the  Countess's  per- 
plexities. "Not  to  be  able  to  get  horses  I  "she  said,  **dhd 
to  have  all  those  diamonds  sewed  into  the  carriage  cushions  I 
VVliat  a  prize  it  will  be  for  :the  French  when  they  come  f-*-the 
carriage  and  the  diamonds,  I  mean;  not  the  lady  I  ^  She 
gave  this  information  to 'the- landlord,  to  the  servants,  to  the 
guests,  and  the  innumerable  s^tiagglers  about  the  courtyard. 
Lady :  Bareacres  could  haive  shot*  her  from  the  carriage 
wsindow.  it  was  while  enjoyiAg .  the  humiliation  of  her 
enemyi  that  Rebecca  caught  iight  of;  Jos^  who  made  towards 
her  directly  heperceived  her.       •  ;  -'» 

That    altered,  ■'frightened,   fat  face  told  Vv\^  ^cx^X-  ^"«^^ 
enough.'    He  tpo  wantedto  fly,  ahdw^ta*  cm  t\\^  \tic?^-cJwV:  Ac» 
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the  means  of  escape.     "Zfe  shall  buy  my  horses,"  thoi^ht 

Rebecca,  "and  I'll  ride  the  mare." 

Jos  walked  up  to  his  friend,  and  put  the  question  for  the 
hundredth  time  during  the paust hour),  "Did  she  know  where 
horses  were  to  be  had  ?"   .. 

"  What,  you  fly .?  "  saidi  Rebecca  with  a  laugh..  *'  I  thought 
you  were  the:  champion  of  all  ,the  kdies,  Mr.  Sedley." 

"  I — Fm  not  a  military  man,"  gasped  he. 

"  And  Amelia  ?:— rVVho  is  to  protect  that  poor  little,  sister 
of  yours?"  asked  Rebecca.  "You  surely  would  not  desert 
her?" 

"  What  good  can  I  do  her,  suppose — suppose  the  enemy 
arrive  ?  "  Jos  answered.  "  They'll  spare  the  women  \  but  my 
man  tells  me  that  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  give  no  quarter 
to  the  men — the  dastardly  cowards." 

"  Horrid ! "  cried  Rebecca,  enjoying  his  perplexity. 

"  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  desert  her,"  cried  the  brother. 
"  She  sharUt  be  deserted  There  is  a  seat  for  her  in  my 
carriage,'  and  one  for  you,  dear  Mrs,  Crawley,  if  you  will 
come,  and  if  we  can  get  horses" — sighed  he :  . 

"  I  have  two  to  sell,"  the  lady  said.  Jos  could  have  flung 
himself  into  her  arms  at  the  news.  "  Get  the  carriage, 
laidor,"  he  cried;  "we've  found  them — we  have  found 
them!" 

"My  horses  never  were  in  harness,"  added  the  lady. 
"Bullfinch  would  kick  the  carriage  to  pieces,  if  you  put  him 
in  the  traces."  , 

,  "  But  he  is  quiet  to  ride  ?  "  asked  the  civilian. 
.   "As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as  fast  as  a  hare,"  answered 
Rebecca, 

"Do  you  think  he  is  up  to  my  weight?"  Jos  said.  He 
was:  already  on  his  back,  in  imagination,  without  ever  so 
much  as  a  thought  for  pobr  Amelia.  What  person  who 
loved  a  horse-speculation  couki  resist  such  a  temptation? 

In  reply,  Rebecca  asked  him  to  come  into  her  room, 
whither  he  followed  her  quite  breathless  to  conclude  the  bar- 
gain. Jos  seldom  spqnt  a  half-hour  in, his  life  which  cost 
him  so  much  money.  Rebecca,  i  measuring  the  value  of  tbe 
goodis  which  she  hiad  for  sale  by  Jos's  eagerness  to  purchlLse 
»s  well  as  by  the  scarcity  of  the  ailide,  put  upon  her.  hocaos 
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a  price  SO' prodigious  as  to  make  even  the  civilian  draw  bacl& 
"She  would  sell  both,  or  neither,"  she  said  resolutely.  RaW- 
don  had  ordered,  her  not  to  part  with  them  for  a  price  less 
thart  that  which  ishe  specified.  Lord  Bareacres  below  would 
give  her'the  same' money;  and  with  all  her  love  and  regard 
for  the  Sedley=  fkmily,  her  dear  Mr.  Joseph  must  donceive 
that  poor  people  must  live:  nobody,  in  a  word,  could  be 
more  affectidnate,  but  more  firm  about  the  matter  of  business, 

Jos  ended  by  agreeing,  as  might  be  supposed  of  him.  The 
sum  he  had  to  give  her  was  so  laige  that  he  Was  obliged  tb 
ask  for  time^— so  large  as  to  be  a  little  fortune  to  Rebecca, 
who  rapidly  calculated  that  with  this  sum  and  the  sale  of  the 
residue  of  Rawdon's  effects,  and  her  pension  as  a  widow 
should  he  fall,  she  would  now  be  absolutely  independent  of 
the  world,  and  might  look  her  weeds  steadily  in  the  face. 

Once  or  iwice  in  the  <iay  she  certainly  had  herself  thought 
about  flying.  But  her  reason  gave  her  better  counsel. 
"Suppose  the  French  do  come,"  thought  Becky,  "what 
can  they  do  to  a  poor  officer's  widow?  Bah!  The  times 
of  sacks  and  sieges  are  over.  We  shall  be  let  to  go  home 
quietly;  or  I  may  live  pleasandy  abroad  with  a  snug  little 
income." 

Meanwhile  Jos  and  Isidor  went  off  to  the  srtables  to  inspect 
the  newly-purchased  cattle.  Tos  bade  his  man  saddle  the 
horses  at  once.  He  would  nde  away  that  very  night — that 
very  hour.  And  he  left  the  valet  busy  in  getting  the  horses 
ready,  and  went  homewards  himself  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
parture. It  must  be  secret  He  would  go  to  his  chamber 
by  the  back  entrance.  He  did  not  care  to  face  Mrs.  Q'Dowd 
and  Amelia,  and  own  to  them  that  he  was  about  to  run. 

By  the  time  Jos's  bargain  with  Rebecca  was  completed, 
and  his  horses  had  been  visited  and  examined,  it  was  almost 
morning  once  more.     But  though  midnight  was  long  past, 
there  was  no  rest  for  the  city :  the  people  were  up,  the  lights 
in  the  houses  flamed,  crowds  were  still  about  the  doors^  and 
the  streets  were  l)usy.     Rumours  of  various  natures  went 
still  firom  mouth  to  moiith :  one  report  averred  t\\al  \.V\fe.^"rci&- 
sians  had  been  utt&rly  defeated  •,  atvolViei  \?wa.x.  '^  ^?^  ^^ 
English  who  had  been  attacked  and  <:oT\c^exe^\  ia.^vt^^^^^ 
the  latter  had  held  their  ground.     TYi\»  \as^.  TOKvovax  ^g»^>as^ 
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gox.  strength.  No  Erencfejnejli  ..had*  made  -  their  ri^ppearancft 
Straggl^ns  had  comi^in^frpit^thfi  .army.bringihg  reipcKts  jnore 
4nd  more  favourable*  At  lastiftn  aiderde-cajaip  actually  reached 
{Brussels  with  dispa!tcjl&e& :  fol*  the  ;Eommaridatiti;  of  tiie  place, 
Ivbp  plaxjarded  prefsetitly^: through,  l^e  'towiaian.,<!)fiicial:  an- 
iHOuwemeKkt  of  dhje  iivicQes5  of  tbe;  atlies.  iajt  Quofcte -^rsus,-  and 
Ihe  ;€|ntire  ,re|>ulse.  of:  tb«  Fifeuch  u^iderifeyJifteiria  six. hours' 
bfttrt^  The. aide-di3icamp.;m¥dt, [have. •arri\^>:BOjne  time 
^hile  Jos  and  Rebecca.  Wen©^  fflaakingr;  their  bargaiiSf  together, 
or  the  latter,  was.  in^peictitjg  Sis.,  purchase.  /When)he  reached 
\^  ownihotel,  }ti^if<>und  larSQOte.of  it9.t5«mei<^ 
<Xt  the»[.thre$Wd:dis(X)iaiff$ing;;of:,ihe.;neM^;!.  di^  was  no 
fjoubt  2^  ^,i^  tT^thj  -;Ahd,hfi  we©ti!up4?o  comittubicate.it  tc 
HihQ  tedi^  jund^r.  hi€j  ^Chatge... !  He i  did  oot  thinlc  it  wis  neces- 
sary, to.  teU.th^ ihow iheifeadiflitehded; to  tajoe  leav/j  bf  them, 
bjo.w  he  t](ad;b<PUght  horses,  and-. wlat&t  a^rice.he.had  paid-for 

IBut  succesi^  ptjci8feat*wa««>  minor  matter  to  them^i'ito) 
iiad  pnly  thought;  tot  thsf  >$afety  ofi  those  .they  loved.  Amdia^ 
ajtithe.newQ  §).f;  tj^  .twiibo^y.becgkme  stHl  .more  ^gitatddeven 
4;h*ri  be^e/i  She  tiraajiicM-  .going  tbp.t«ioment;  to  )tbe;ianny. 
She  besought  her  brother  with  tears  to  conduct  heft,  thitba. 
,  ^er  :do\|bt^/;gg5«i  terror's; reached  j'tbdtparojqystn;  and '.the 
fK)pr  girl^  who  fornnanjjihfour:^  hajiibconiphinfeed  inta'stupoc, 
raved  ^nji  rap.'  bithetj' and  thitihier* in. hysteric. insaratj^ 
piteous  sight:; ;I^ioHmajb;Mnithing..in  pala>;0n.the  hand-foii^ 
field  fifteen  «iileS'Qffrwhfere.lay,j«lfl€J?/tbeir!stinttggles,so.man^ 
■pftb^  brav/e-r-no  rnanjSttfl&^M  jnoue;  kfifedly;^3h  this  poor 
b^rnijleas  victim  of  th^iiwaR);:  Jcis  icbjuld  not  .bearlhe  saghtti 
her  paM-  He  left  his  feifltdr  :in>  therchemge  of  Jier.  stouter 
femaii^iCiOinpaiiion^  anil^eaCendedi.ptKii  mor0  to  .ibe  threshold 
pf  th]§.'  hoteli  >Mbere^i  «^rybQd^>:aSlvlmgerQd,  and  -tafked,  'and 
waited  for  more. n^$»::u'  .'..-Lrofij  .i:.;:     ..r..-.    . -i:  -  .    ...i  •■•• 

It igrew,to.  be  )brG4d'Tdayiight  as'-they  stood  here,  -and  freA 
jnews  began  to  auri?^e  ftfism  the/wir^irfought.bljr  men  .who  had 
been  ac^rs  in  ithfe  «c^aje.<>tiW«gCM&s  and  ilong  country  carts 
l^den  with  wou^idod  leamej  udlingjinto  the  townr:  gfaastlj 
groaixs  came, from  ;Witbin  ^h^R^^doS  h&ggardrfaces  looked .lip 
fiadJy  from  ouft  qC  t)^o«s*riwWi  i JofeuSedley -f^as  Ibokiinglatxmfe 
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peopie  withm  wfcre  feightful^;  -the  \ejeariied  h6rses  could  hardly 
pull,  the  , cart.  ^Stop!:  Stop-t"; a. feeble  voice  cried  from 
the  straw, ':  and '  the  carriagef- stopped  opposite  Mr  Sedley's 
hotel  ■  

"it  is  Georgel  :I  JcKMOW  it  i$!"  cried  Amelia,  rushing  in  a 
moment  tO!  the  balcony,,  with  a:  pailid  face  and  loose  floS^ng 
haJTi  •  It  was  hot  George,.  JiiOwevdtf,  but:  it  was  the  next  best 
thir^--^it  was  news,  of  ton.  •  It  was("poor  Tarn  Stubbie,  whd 
had  marched  out.  of  Bruiselsiso^  ga^kmtly  twenty-fou^  hours 
before,  hearing  ;the  colours'.' of'. th^fc^giment,  which  he  had 
defended  very  gallantly:uponithe  field;  A  French  lancer  had 
speared  the  i  young  Bns^n  in  i.thi6  leg,"  w'ho  fell,  still  bmvely 
holding  to.  his.iia^. : :  At  thef :  cdnjclu^n!  of  the  efigageWAfentf  i 
place  had  beien  fotnd  for  the  poor  boy  in  a  cart,  and  he  had 
been  broi^ht  back' to.  Brussels;        .....' 

"Mr-  Sedley,  Mr/Sedldy!-?'  cried "th©  boy  faintly,  and  Jos 
came  up  almost  frightened  at-  the-  appeaL  He  had  not  at 
first  distinguished  who  it  was  tlititt  called  hiitt. 

Little  Tom  Stubble,  hield  out  his-  hot  and  -feeble  hand. 
"Fm  to  be  takeri  in  here,'^he  said.  '■'■  ^*  Osbome^^^ahd-^and 
Dobbin'  said  I  was ;.  and  yoii-  are  tio^gite=  the  man  two  riapo^ 
lecB:iS'i.  my  mother: will  pay  j^ou«'*  This  ■youiig'  fellow^ 
thodghts  during  the'  long  *iiev4snsh  hours  pie^ssied  ii^  the  catt, 
had  been  wandering  to  his  father's  parsonage  which  h<i  had 
quitted  only  a  few  months  before,  and  he  had  sometimes  for; 
gotten  his  pain  in  that  ddiriiiffli   '  '  ^ 

The  hotel  was  krgej  and  di«'' people  kindj'  and  all  the 
inmates  of  the  cart  were  tifcea 'in  and  placed  on  varJotifs 
coucibes*  The  yxMing  Ensign  wag  conveyed  upstairs  to  Os* 
borhe's  quarters^  Amelia  aaid  thJe  Major^s  wife  had  rushed 
down  to  him,  when  the  lat^r."had«  tecognized  him  froni  the 
balooay. .  You  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  these  woriien  whert 
they  were  told  that  the  day  was  over,  and  both  tbeir  husbands 
were  safe;  in  what' mute  c^aptcne  Ami^lia  fell  on  her  g6od 
firiend's  nockj  and  embraced  her^;  ift  l^hlat  a  grateful  passion 
of  prayer  she  fell  oh'her  knees,  aiid  thanked  the  Power  which 
had  saved  her  husband.  ^   )■.'■'  ■         -'^ 

Our  young  lady,  in  her- fevet«d  aa^  nerVOOS  condition^ 
cobld  have  had. no  more  sakitaipy  m^didtv^' ^e?,cx^^  ^^3^ 
her  by  Eoay  physician  than  that- which  cMt\<ie  pvvX.  Ycv\«t  ^«m- 
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She  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd  watched  incessantly  by  the  wounded 
lad,  whose  pains  were  very  severe;  and  in  the  duty:  thus 
forced  upon  her,  Amelia  had  not  time  to  brood  over  her 
personal  anxieties,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  her  own  fears  and 
forebodings  after  her  wont  The  young  1  patient  told  in  his 
simple  fi^hion  the  events  oi  the  day,  and  the  actions  of  our 
friends  of  the  gallant  — th.  They. had  sufifered  severely. 
They  had  lost  very  many  officers  and  men.  The  Major's 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him  as  the  regiment  charged,  and 
they  all  thought  that  O'Dowd  was  gone,  and  that  Dobbin 
had  got  his  majority,  until,  on  their  return  from  the  charge 
to  their  old  ground,  the  Major  was  discovered  seated  on 
Pyramus's  carcass,  refreshing  himself  from  a  case-bottle.  It 
was  Captain  Osborne  that  cut  down  the  French  lancer  who 
had  speared  the  Ensign.  Amelia  turned  so  pale  at  the 
notion,  that  Mrs.  O'Dowd  stopped  the  yoimg  Ensign  in  his 
story.  And  it  was  Captain  Dobbin  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  though  wounded  himself,  took  up  the  lad  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  to  the  surgeon,  and  thence  to  the  cart  which 
was  to  bring  him  back  to  Brussels*  And  it  was  he  who 
promised  the  driver  two  louis  if  he  would  make  his  way  to 
Mr.  Sedley's  hotel  in  the  city,  and.  tell  Mrs.  Captain.  Osborne 
that  the  action  was  over,  and  that  her  huisband  was  unhurt 
and  well. 

**  Indeed,  but  be  has  a  good  heart  that  William  Dobbin,'' 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  said,  "  though  he  is  always  laughing  at  me." 

Young  Stubble  vowed  there  was  not  such  another  officer 
in  the  army,  and  never  ceiased  his  praises  of  the  senior  cap- 
tain, his  modesty,  his  kindness,  and  his  admirable  coolness 
in  the  field*  To  these  parts, of  the  conversation,  Amelia  lent 
a  very  distracted  attentio<i;  it  was  only  when  George  was 
spoken  of  that  she  listened,  and  wjien  he  was  not  mentioned 
she  thought  about  him. .      . 

In  tending  her  patient,  md  in  thinkii^of  the  wonderful 
escapes  of  the  day  before,  her.  Second  day  passed  away  not 
too  slowly  with  Amelia.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
army  for  her ;  and  as  long  as  he  was  well,  it  must  be  owned 
that  its  movements  interested  her  little.  All  the  rqiorts 
which  Jos  brought  from  the  streets  fell  very  vaguely  on  her 
iivj  though  they  were  sufficient  tQg^v^  that  timorous  gehtte- 
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man,  and  many  other  people  then  in  Brussels,  every  disquiet. 
The  French  had  been  repulsed  certainly;  but  it  was  after  a 
severe  and  doubtful  struggle,  arid  with  only  a  division  of  the 
French  army.  The  Emperor,  with  the  main  body,  was  away 
at  Ligny,  where  he  had  utterly  annihilated  the  Prussians,  and 
was  now  free  to  bring  his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the  allies. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  retreating  upon  the  capital,  and 
a  great  battle  must  be  fought  under  its  walls  probably,  of 
which  the  chances  were  more  than  doubtful.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  but  twenty  thousand  British  troops  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  for  the  Germans  were  raw  militia,  the  Belgians 
disaffected;  and  with  this  handful  his  Grace  had  to  resist 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  that  had  broken  into  Bel* 
gium  under  Napoleon.  Under  Napoleon  I  what  warrior  was 
there,  however  famous  and  skilful,  that  could  iight  at  odds 
with  him  ? 

Jos  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  trembled.  So  did  all 
the  rest  of  Brussels — where  people  felt  that  the  fight  of  the 
day  before  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  greater  combat  which 
was  imminent.  One  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the  Emperor 
was  scattered  to  the  winds  already.  The  few  English  that 
could  be^  brought  to  resist  him  would  perish  at  their  posts, 
and  the  conqueror  would  pass  over  their  bodies  into  the  city. 
Woe  be  to  those  whom  he  found  there!  Addresses  were 
prepared,  public  functionaries  assembled  and  debated  secfedy^ 
apartments  were  got  ready,  and  tricoloured  banners  and 
triumphal  emblems  manufactured,  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King. 

The  emigration  still  continued,  and  wherever  families  could 
find  means  of  departure  they  fled.  When  Jos,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  17th  of  June,  went  to  Rebecca's  hotel,  he  found 
that  the  great  Bareacres  carriage  had  at  length  rolled  away 
from  the  porte-coMre.  The  Earl  had  procured  a  pair  of 
horses  somehow,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  was  rolling 
on  the  road  to  Ghent.  Louis  the  Desired  was  getting  ready 
his  portmanteau  in  that  city  too.  It  seemed  as  if  Misfortune 
was  never  tired  of  worrying  into  motion  that  unwieldy  exile* 

Jos  felt  that  the  delay  of  yesterday  had  been  only  a  tes^\\fe^ 
and  that  his  dearly-bought  horses  must  oi  ^  s\ixeX?j  \^^  v^ 
into  regvjsjtJOD,    His  agonies  were  very  severe  a5\  x>cC\^  ^«i* 
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had  V  "k  ^^^^^-^^^HQ.  need  of  "immediate  flight;  but  he 

stahu  *•     ^^^^  brpughitifTQBa  their  distant  stables,  to.  the 

^^ies  m  the  .oourty.*rd  =  pf;jt|he  hotrf  whece;  lie  lived,  so  tot 

viol  ^^^r^  ^^  ^nder  hi&;,own  /eyes^  and  beyond  the  risk  of 

__jent  abduction.    ^Isidoc  watched  the  stable-door.constantly, 

wa  nad  the  l>pr§es  saddled^  to  be  ready  for  the  start.  He 

•  ""I^^Wensely  for  th^t  event-.-..:  .    -;      '       ■ 

^  Atterithe  reception  of  the  previous  day,  Rebecca  did  not 

kf  u^ ^^^^  ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^  Amelia./  •  She  dipped-  the  bouquet 

wJHCh  .(Jeorge.  |kad  brought  hem,  ar^dgave.  fresh  ivater  to  the 

^^^^s>  and  read  gvor  thfe  hmr  which  heihad  sent  her. .  *^Poor 

^^^ch,;', she  said,  twirling  rouad  the. little  bit  of  paper  in  her 

^J[^S^^s,  "  how  I  could  .crusfr:  het>with  tJaifli^And  it  is  k^z 

thnjg  like  this  that  she.  JT)U.6ti.bre$Jc. her  heart,  forsoodir-rfot 

a  man  who  is  stupid — a  coxcomb — and  who  does'  not  care 

l^r  her  !   -My  poor  gptpdRawdoh  is  wojith'ten  of  this  crieatufre." 

Arid  th^  shefell  to  thii^ing  whftt  she  should  do  if— if  anyn 

thi^  hapip^n^d  to  poor;go<Ki  liawdon,  .and  what  a  great  piece 

oi  lui^k  it  w^  that  he  had-  left  Jais  horses  behind.      ' .  • . 

,    In  th^  <:ourse  of,!this  d^y  too,  Mrs.  Craivley,  who  saw  fiot 

withc^  Mger  the  Bareacres  pirty?  drive  off,  bethought  her 

of.  the  iprecaution  which;  the  Counjtess :  had:  taken^  and  did  a 

littte  needltfWork  for-ihejc  owa-itdv^tage;     She  stitched  aw«y 

ttie  ?£uioiE,part.of) iteiE  triiinrketSjr.btlls,  and: bank-notes  about 

heff  persQn5..aud  $0  preparedi,  wasr. ready  for  anyevent-^^tofly 

tf  she- thought  fi^yor  to  stay  tuid  welcome  the  conqueror,  were 

he  Englishman  or  Frenchmait  ::An3d^ram'nat's\ire  thiat  she 

did  not  (Jream  that  night  of  becomings  a  duchesis  and  Madame 

la  ,Mar6chale ;  while !  Rawdon,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and 

makiri»g  'his  birouac) under,  the  rain  at  Mount  St.  John^  vm 

thinking;' with  all  the  :fQrfce  of  his  heart,  about  the  little  wife 

whom  he  had- left 'behind  him„  a 

;The  niext  day  wafe  a .  Sunday.  And  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd 
had  the  i  satisfaction  ,of  seeing  both  I  her  patients  refreshed  in 
health  and  spirit^  by  som)d  rest' which  thiey  had  taken  during 
the. night.'  ;She  herself  hadislept  in. a  great  chair  in  ATneltt*8 
room,  neady  to  wait  upori  her  pOor^friend  oi*  the  Ensign,  should 
^Uher  na^d.  her  nursingi  Wbdn- morning  came,  this  robait 
f:>rpajj  went  baofe  tothflrhouwe^Vvere  s\\fe^xvd.^®t  Ma^f  hid 
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leir  billety  and  here  perfbhned  dn^  elaborate  and  splefidid 
•ilette  befitting  the  day.  Andft.W'v^possible  that  whilst 
One  til  thiat  chamber,  which!hdrlHisl)and  had  inhabited,'  and 
iierer  hia  cap\stilI:layion(tbe  piliow,  and  his  cane  stood  itk 
epomer,  one  pralyer'atleafet  was  sent  up  to  Heaven  for  the^ 
2lfare .  of.  the  brave  soldier, .  Michael  O*'l>owd. 
When:  she  returnedi  she  brought  [her:  jirayer-book  with  her, 
Kl.ihdr  uncle  the  Dean's '£ajaaoiusboi:^' of  s^rmons^,-^^^^  of 
lich  ahe  nbver  :failed  to  read  hveiy  Sabbath;  ndt  under^ 
uidingall,  haply,  hot.pronounbing.thanyof  the  words  aright^ 
lich  wete  long  und  dbstruse-lrfij''  th^  Dean  was  a  learned 
m\  andi  loved  lQng:\LatiniWord8-^-but  with  great  gravity,- 
St  emphasis,  and  with  tolerable  correctness  in  the  main.! 
ow  often  has  my  Mick  .fisttoed  to  these  sermons,  she 
Ought»  ajnd :  me  reading ;  in:  the  itiAim  of  a  calm  1  She  ppo- 
sed.to  resume  this  exercise  on  the  present  day,  with  Amelia 
d:  the  wounded  Ensign  for  a  congregation.  The  saihe: 
nrice  Dtas  read  oni  that  day  in  twepty  thousand  churches  at 
e flame  hour;  and  millionsJof  BKtish  jmenahd  woitieti,  oil 
5ir.  knees^  implored  protection  of  the  Father  of  all. 
They  did  not  hear  the  noiee  which  ^disturbed  our  little  con-* 
egation  ^t  Brussels.  Much>  louder- -than  that  which  had 
terrupted  them  two  days  prcviousiy^as  Mrs.  O'Dowd  wai^ 
ading  the  service,  in  her  best  voice,  me  cannon  of  Waterloo 
^h  to  roar.  ,    .  .  •' 

When  Jos  heard  that  dreadfbl  sound,  he  made  up  his  mind 
at:  he  would  bear  thi^  perpetual  recurrence  of 'terrors  no- 
nger,  and  would  fly  at  once.  He  rushed  into  the  sick  man's 
OfHr  where  our  three  friends  \Lud  pausisd  ill-  their  prayers, 
id  further  interrupted  themibyia  f5a*sionate  appeal  to  Amelia; 
"I  can't  stand  it  anymore,  Emmy;"  he  said;  "I  woin-t- 
W)d  it;;  and  you  'nlustMCome  WitB  me:  I  ha'te^boughft  a 
)r3e:for'  yx)u~r-neYer  mindat -what  price^^and  you  musti 
:es$  ^nd  come  with,  hie,  and  ride  behind  Isidbr." 
*'GQd  ibrgiive  nue,  iMJr.Sedleyii  but  youki^  nobettel'  thato' 
qowardj"  Mrs.j.O-Dowd  said^idaying  ciown'ihe  book. 
"I  say  come,  Ameli%"ithe! civilian »«?««  on;  •^^ never  mind 
Ijfll  she  says;  Why  are.weitp  stop=  hefei  apd  b^  butdicred 
Mhe .'Frenchmen ?^';  :■■■   ■':■    ,::j]r,  ■>■  i.  'i  ■■  ^  ■•'^■• 

;?*;!^<HK/drgct.the:r--th,a:myi  boy^fJ  ^ai>!^te,VftX\e  $>\?a\y\>Vi  v'^'w^ 
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wounded  hero,  from  his  -bed — "and — and  you  won't  leave 
9ie,  will  you,  Mrs.  O'Dowd?':.;. 

•  "No,  my  dear  fellow/' ^said  ihe,  going  up  and  kissing  the 
boy.  "No  harm  shall  ooiiie  toi  you  white  /  stand  by*  I 
don't  budge  till  I  get  the  word  firom  Mick.  A  pretty  figure 
I'd  be,  wouldn't  I,  stuck  ^behind  that  chap  on  a  pillion?'' 

This  image  caused  the  young  pktient  to  burst  out  laughing 
ia  his  bed,  and  even  made  AmeUia  smile..  *f  I  don't  ask  her," 
Jos  shouted  out — *M  don't  ask  that— that  Irishwoman,  but 
you,  Amelia;  once  for  fall,  will  you  come?"  ■ 

:  "  Without  my  husband,  Joseph  ? "  Amelia  said,  with  a 
look  of  wonder,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Major's  wife.  Jos's 
patience  was  exhausted. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  he  said>  shaking  his  fist  in  a  rage,  4ind 
slamming  the  door  by  which  he  retreated.  And  this  time  he 
really  gave  his  order  for  march,  and  mounted  in  the  court- 
yard. Mrs.  O'Dowd  heard  the  clattering  hoofs  of  the  horses 
as  they  issued  from  the  gate;  and  looHng  on,  made  many 
scornful  remarks  on  poor  Joseph  as  he  rode  down  the  street 
with  Isidor  after  him  in  the  laced  cap.  The  horses,  which 
had  not  been  exercised  for-  some  days,  were  lively,  and 
sprang  about  the  street.  Jos,  a  clumsy  and  timid  horsemiui, 
did  not  look  to  advantfeige  in  the  saddle.  "Look  at  hirti, 
Amelia  dear,  driving  into  the  parlour  window.  Such  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop  /  never  saw."  And  presently  the  pair  of 
riders  disappeared  at  a  canter  down  the  street  leaditig  iii  the 
direction  of  the  Ghent  road,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  pursuing  them 
with  a  fire  of  sarcasm  so  long.as.they  were  in  sight. 

All  that  day,  from  morning  until  past  sunset,  the  cannon 
never  ceased  to  roar.  It  was  dark  when  the  cannonading 
stopped  all  of  a  sudden. 

All  of  us  hate;  read  of  what  occurred  during  that  interval. 
The  tale  is  in  every.  Englishman's  mouth ;  and  you  and  I, 
who  were  children  when  the  great  battle  was  won  and  lost, 
are  never  tired  of  hearing  and  recounting  the  history  of  that 
famous  action.  .  Its  remembrance  rankles  still  in  the  bosoms 
of  millions  of  the  countrymen  of  those  brave  men  who  lost 
the  dayi  They  pant  ibr  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that 
humiliation ;  and  if  a  contest,  ending  in .  a  victory  oh  their 
part,  should  ensue,  eladng  them,  in  their  turn,  and  leaving  its 
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cursed  legacy  of  hatred  and  rage  behind  to  us,  there  is.  no 
end  to  tiie  so-called  glory  and  shame,  and  to  the  alternations 
of  successful  aiiid  unsuccessful .  murderi  in  which  t>vo  high- 
spirited  nations  might  engage*  Centuries  hence,  we  French- 
men and  Englishmen  might  be  boasting  and  killing  each 
other  still,  carrying,  out  bravely  the  Devil's  code  of  honour. 

All  our.  friends  took  their  share  and  fought  like  men  in  the 
great  field.  All  day-  long,  whilst  the  woipen  were  praying 
ten  miles .  away,  the  lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infentry 
were  receiving  and  repelling:  the.furioys  charge  of  the 
French  horsemen.  Guns  which  were  heard  at  Brussels  were 
[toughing,  up  their  ranks,  and  comrades  falling,  and  the 
resolute .  survivors  closing  in.  Towards  evening,  the  attack 
of  the  French,  repeated  and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackenisdin 
its  fury,  They  had  other  foes-  besides  the  Bptitish  to  engage, 
or  were  preparing  for  a  final  onsiet,.  It  ;came  at  last.:  the 
columns  of  the  Imperial  Guard  marched. up  the  hill  of  Saint 
Jean,  at  length  and  at  once  to  ^weep  the  English  from. the 
height  which  they  had  .maintained  all  day,  and  spite  of  all. 
Unseated  by  the.  thunder  of  the  artillery,  which  hurled 
death  from  the  English  line,  the  (ferk  rolling  column 
pressed  on  and. up  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to  crest  the 
eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter.  Then,  it 
stopped,  still  facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English 
troops  rushed  from  the  post  fnom  which  no  enemy  had  been 
able  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  Guard  turned  and  fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brusselsr-the  pursuit  rolled 
miles  away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city; 
and.  Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his 
face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 


CHAPTER.  XXXIIT.     ; 

IN   WHICH  MISS   CRAWLEY'S   RELATTONS  ARIB 
VERY  ANXIOUS  ABOUT  HER: 

Th«  kind  reader  must  please  to  rejmeru\>ei— *v^\Afe  "^  «xtoj?^ 
is  marchii^  from  FlandGTs,  and,  after  itsYv^oVc  aG>L\oTv^J^'2^sxa'», 
'3  Advancing  to.t^kethe  fortifications   on  Xjc^e  ltoxvX>eiX^  "^ 
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France,  previous  to  an-  occiipation  of  that  country — that 
there  are  a  number  of  persons  living  peaceably  in  England 
who  have  to  do  with  the  history  at  present  in  hand,  arid 
must  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  chronicle.  During  the 
time  of  these  battleis  and  dangers  old  Miss  CraWley  was 
living  at  Brighton,  very  moderately  moved  by  the  great 
events  that  were  going  on.  The  great  events  rendered  the 
newspapers  rather  interesting,  to  be  sure;  and  Briggs  read 
out  the  Gazette,  in  which  Rawdon  Crawley's  gallantry  was 
mentioned  with  honour,  and  his  promiotion  was  presently 
recorded. 

"  What  a  pity  that  young  man  has  taken  such  an  irretriev- 
able step  in  the  world  ! "  his  aunt  said.  "  VVith  his  rank  and 
distinction  he  might  have  married  a  brewer's  daughter  with  a 
quarter  of  a  million — ^^like  Miss  Grains— or  have  looked  to 
ally  himself  with  the  best  families  in  England,  He  would 
have  had  my  tnbney  some  day  or  other,  or  his  children 
would — for  I'm  not  in  a  hurry  to  go,  Miss  Briggs,  although 
you  may  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  rid  Of  me ;  and  instead  of  that, 
he  is  a  doomed  pauper,  with  a  dancing-girl  for  a  wife." 

"  Will  my  dear  Miss  Crawley  not  cast  an  eye  of  compassion 
upon  the  heroic  soldier,  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the 
anhals  of  his  country's  glory?"  said  Miss  Briggs,  who  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  Waterloo  proceedings,  and  loved 
speaking  romantically  when  there  Was  an  occasion:  "  Has 
not  the  Captain — or  the  Colonel,  as  I  may  now  style  him— 
done  deeds  which  make  the  name  of  Crawley  illustrious  ? " 

"Briggs,  you  are  a  fc)dl,"  said  Miss  Crawley.  "Colonel 
Crawley  has  dragged  the  name  of  Crawley  through  the  mud, 
Miss  Briggs.  Marry  a  dravring-master's  daughter,  indeed! 
marry  a  dame  de  compagnie—iox  she  was  no  better,  Briggs; 
no,  she  was  just  what  you  are,  only  younger,  and  a  great 
deal  prettier  and  cleverer.  Were  you  an  accomplice  of  that 
abandoned  wretch,  I  wonder,  of  whose  vile  arts  he  became  a 
victim,  and  of  whom  you  used  to  be  such  an  admirer  ?  ,  Yes, 
I  daresay  you  were  an  accomplice.  But  you  will  find  your- 
self disappointed  in  my  will,  I  can  tell  you;  and  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  write  to  Mr.  Waxy,  and  say  that  I 
desire  to  see  him  immediately."  Miss  Crawley  was  now  in 
the  habit  of  writing  to  Mr.  Waxy,  Vvex  solldlor,  almost  evay 
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ly  in  the  week ;  for  her  arrangements  respecting  her  property 
jre  all  revoked,  and  her  perplexity  was  great  as  to  the 
ture  disposition  of  her  money. 

The  spinster  had,  however,  rallied  considerably,  as  was 
oved  by  the  increased  vigour  and  frequency  of  her  sarcasms 
>on  Miss  Briggs,  all  which  attacks  the  poor  companion 
>re  with  meekness,  with  cowardice,  with  a  resignation  that 
is  half  generous  and  half  hypocritical — with  the  slavish 
bmission,  in  a  word,  that  women  of  her  disposition  and 
ition  are  compelled  to  show.  Who  has  not  seen  how 
>men  bully  women  ?  What  tortures  have  men  to  endure 
»mparablje  to  these  daily  repeated  shafts  of  scorn  and 
uelty  with  which  poor  women  are  riddled  by  the  tyrants 
their  sex  ?  Poor  victims !  But  we  are  starting  from  our 
oposition,  which  is,  that  Miss  Crawley  was  cdways  par- 
ndarly  annoying  and  savage  when  she  was  rallying  from 
ness — as  they  say  wounds  tingle  most  when  they  are  about 
heal 

While  thus  approaching,  as  all  hoped,  to  convalescence, 
iss  Briggs  was  the  only  victim  admitted  into  the  presence 
the  invalid;  yet  Miss  Crawley's  relatives  afar  off  did  not 
Tget  their  beloved  kinswoman,  and  by  a  number  of  tokens, 
esents,  and  kind,  affectionate  messages,  strove  to  keep 
emselves  alive  in  her  recollection. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  mention  her  nephew,  Rawdon 
rawley.  A  few  weeks  after  the  famous  fight  of  Waterloo, 
id  after  the  Gazette  had  made  known  to  her  the  promotion 
id  gallantry  of  that  distinguished  officer,  the  Dieppe  packet 
rought  over  to  Miss  Crawley  at  Brighton  a  box  containing 
resents,  and  a  dutiful  letter,  from  the  Colonel  her  nephew. 
I  the  box  were  a  pair  of  French  epaulets,  a  Cross  of  the 
egion  of  Honour,  and  the  hilt  of  a  sword — relics  from  the 
2ld  of  battle ;  and  the  letter  described  with  a  good  deal  of 
lunour  how  the  latter  belonged  to  a  commanding  officer  of 
le  Guard,  who,  having  sworn  that  "the  Guard  died,  but 
sver  surrendered,"  was  taken  prisoner  the  next  minute  by  a 
riVate  soldier,  who  broke  the  Frenchman's  sword  with  the 
att  of  his  musket,  when  Rawdon  made  himself  master  of 
le  shattered  weapon.  As  for  the  cross  and  e^^coXfcXsi^  "^^^ 
une  from  a  ColoneJ  of  French  cavalry,  'wVioYv?^^  Sa^«cv>M\^^^ 
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the  aiderd&rcamp'B  arm  in  the  batde ;  and  Rawdon«Crawlc)r 
did  not  know  wha;t  better  to  do; with  the  spoils  than  > to  send 
them  to  his  kindest  and  most. affectionate. old  ftiend*  Should 
he  continue  to  write  to  her  from  Paris,  whither  the  army  was 
marching  ?  He  might  be .  able  to  give  her  interesting  nens 
from  that  capital,  and  of  some  of  MissiCrawleyi's  old  friends 
of  .the  emigration,  to  whom  she  had^shown  $0  much  kindness 
during  their  distress.        .         '     '     ' 

The.. spinster  caused  Briggs  to  write  back  to  the  QcAoad 
a  gracious  and  complimentary  letter,  ^encouraging  him  to 
continue  hist  correspondence.  His  first ;  letter  was  so  exoess- 
ively  lively  and  amuising  that  she  should  look  with  pleasure 
for  its  successors. :  •*  Of  course,  I  know,"  she  explained  to 
Miss  Briggs,  "  thai .  Rawdoti  c6uld  not  write  sudi  a  good 
letter  anymore  than:  you  couldj  ray  poor  Briggs,  and  that  it 
is  that  deYer  little^wrebch:of  a  Rebecca,  who  dictates  eveiy 
word  toJiim;.  hut  ^that  is  no? reason  why  my  nephew  should 
not  amuse  me,  and  so  I  wish  to  let  him  understand  that  I 
am.^nhigh.good-humoun.*'  ...     .  : 

I  wonderwhether  she  knew  that  it  was  not  on}y  Becky 
who  wrote  thfiv letters,  but  that; Mrs.  Rawdon  actually  tsadk 
and  sent  home  the  trophies— ^^which  she  bought  'for  &  feW 
francs,  from  one  of  the  imrnmerable-  pedlars  who  imrae(&Uely 
began  to  deal  in  relics  of  the  war,  The-no^'elist,  who  knows 
everythkig,/ knows  Ihis  al^a  -'Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
Miss  Cra\Viey's  gracious  irej^  greatly  encouraged  our  yotxii 
friends,  )Rawdon  and  his  lady,  who  hoped  for  the  best  frotti 
their  aunt's  evidently  pacified  humour  5  and  they  took  cai« 
to.  .entertain  her  with  liiany  ^iightful  letters  from  Paris, 
whithier,:as  Rawdoii' said,  f  they  had  the  good  luck  to  go  in 
the  track  of  the  conquering,  army. 

To  the  Rector's  jlady,  Who  went  off  to  tend  her  husband's 
broken  .collar4)one  at  the  Rector^  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the 
spinster's  communiGation&  were  by  no  means  so  gracioitB. 
Mrs.  Bute,  that  brisk,  managing,'  lively,  =  imperious  woman, 
had  committed  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  with  regard  to  hcf 
sister-in-law.  She  had  not;  merely  oppressed  her  and  her 
household— she  had  bored  Miss  Crawley;  and  if  poorMisi 
Briggs  had  beeh.a  woman  of  any  spirit,  she  might  have  been 
made  happy  by  the  commission '^hkh  her  principal  gave  her 
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to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  saying  thiat  Miss 
Crawley's  health  was  greatly  improved  since  •  Mrs^  Bute  had 
left  her,  and  begging;  the:  latter- on  no  account  to  put  hereelf 
to  trouble,  or  quit  her;  family  for  MissCrawlf':''^  sake^  This 
triumph  over  a  lady  who  had.  been  very  haughty  aaad  (sruel 
ia  her  behaviour  to;  Miss  Briggs  would:  have  rejoiced  niost 
womeni;.  but  the  truth  is,  Briggst  was  a  womar>  of  no  spirit; at 
all,  and.  the  moment  her  enemy  wajs. discomfited;  she  began 
to  ferf  compassion  in  her  .favour. 

"How  silly  I  was,"  Mrsu;. Bute:  thought^  and' with  reason, 
"ever  to  hint:  that  I  was.  comingi  asr  li  didy  in  that  foolish 
letter  when  we- sent  Miss  Crawley  the  guinea^owig !  I  ought 
to  have  gone  without  a  word  tb:  liie  poor  dear  doting  old 
areature^.aad  taken  her.  out  of  the*  handis  of  that  ninny  Briggs, 
and  that:  harpy  of  difemme.  dechambrt.  Oi  Bote,  Bute,  why 
did  you'  break  your  coilar-bo!ie:?r^' 

Whyj  indeed?  We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Bute^  having  the 
game  in  her  hands,  had  ^  really  played  her  cands  too  well. 
She  had  ruled  over  Miss  Crawley's  household  utterly,  and 
completely,  to-  be  utterly  arid  completely  routed  wheft  a 
favourable,  opportunity  for*  rebellion  came..  She  and  her 
household,  however,  considered  that  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  horrible,  selfishness  and  tceason,  and.  that  her  sacrifices  in 
Miss  Crawley's  behalf  had  met;  with  the  most  savage  ingrati- 
tude. Rawdon's  promotion,  and  the  honourable-  mention 
made  of  his  name  in  the  Gazette,  filled  this:  good:  Christian 
lady  also:  with  alarm.  Woiild  hi«  aunt  relent  towards  him 
now  that  he* was;  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  andxCBi  ?■  and' would 
that  odious  Rebecca  once « more  get  into  favour  ?  The 
Rector's  wife  wrote  a  sermon  for  her  husband  about  the 
vanity  of  military  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
which  the  worthy  parson  read  in.  his- best  voic^  and  without 
understanding  one  syllable  of  it.  He  had  Pitti  Crawley  for 
one  of  his  auditors — Pitt  who  had  come  with  his  two  half- 
sisters  to  church,  which  the  old  Baronet  could  now  by  no 
means  be  brought  to  fi-equent. 

Since  the  departure  of  Becky  Sharp  that  old  wretch:  \saA. 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  covit^ea^  x.o  ^^  *©^^^2»^ 
scanda]  of  the  county  and  the  mtite  \voTtot  o^  N^\^  ^«^'. .  "^^5 
ibbons  in  Miss  Hoirocks's  cap  became  more  s^^^^^^  "^ 
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ever.  The  polite  families  fled  the  Hall  and  its  owner  in 
terror.  Sir  Pitt  went  about  tippling  at  his  tenants'  houses, 
and  drank  rum-and- water  with  the  farmers  at  Mudburyand 
the  neighbouring  places  on  market-days.  He  drove  the 
family  coach-and-four  to  Southampton  with  Miss  Horrocks 
inside,  and  the  county  people  expected  every  week,  as  his 
son  did  in  speechless  agony,  that  his  marriage  with  her 
would  be  announced  in  the  provincial  paper.  It  was  indeed 
a  rude  burthen  for  Mr.  Crawley  to  bear.  His  eloquence 
was  palsied  at  the  missionary  meetings  and  other  religious 
assemblies  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  presiding,  and  of  speaking  for  hours ;  for  he  felt, 
when  he  rose,  that  the  audience  said,  "  That  is  the  son  of 
the  old  reprobate  Sir  Pitt,  who  is  very  likely  drinking  at  the 
public-house  at  this  very  moment."  And  once  when  he  was 
speaking  of  the  benighted  condition  of  the  King  of  Timbuctoo, 
and  the  number  of  his  wives  who  were  likewise  in  darkness, 
some  gipsy  miscreant  from  the  crowd  asked,  "  How  many  is 
there  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Young  Squaretoes  ?  "  to  the  surprise 
of  the  platform  and  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech.  And  the 
two  daughters  of  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley  would  have 
been  allowed  to  run  utterly  wild  (for  Sir  Pitt  swore  that  no 
governess  should  ever  enter  into  his  doors  again),  had  not 
Mr.  Crawley,  by  threatening  the  old  gentleman,  forced  the 
latter  to  send  them  to  school. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  whatever  individual  differ- 
ences there  might  be  between  them  all,  Miss  Crawley's  dear 
nephews  and  nieces  were  unanimous  in  loving  her  and  send- 
ing her  tokens  of  affection.  Thus  Mrs.  Bute  sent  guinea- 
fowls,  and  some  remarkably  fine  cauliflowers,  and  a  pretty 
purse  or  pincushion  worked  by  her  darling  girls,  who  begged 
to  keep  a  little  place  in  the  recollection  of  their  dear  aunt, 
while  Mr.  Pitt  sent  peaches  and  grapes  and  venison  from  the 
Hall.  The  Southampton  coach  used  to  carry  these  tokens 
of  affection  to  Miss  Crawley  at  Brighton ;  it  used  sometimes 
to  convey  Mr.  Pitt  thither  too,  for  his  differences  with  Sir 
Pitt  caused  Mn  Crawley  to  absent  himself  a  good  deal  from 
home  now  ;  and  besides,  he  had  an  attraction  at  Brighton  in 
the  person  of  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks,  whose  engagement  to 
Mr  Crawley  has  been  formerly  mentioned  in  this  hi^^- 
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[er  Ladyship  and  her.  sisters  lived  at  Brighton  with  their 
laxnma,  the  Countess  Southdown,  that  strong-minded  woman 
» favourably  known  in  the  serious  world. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  regarding  her  Ladyship  and 
^r  noble  family,  who  are  bound  by  ties  of  present  and  future 
ilationship  to  the  house  of  Crawley.  Respecting  the  chief 
•  the  Southdown  family,  Clement  William,  fourth  Earl  of 
3uthdown,  little  need  be  told,  except  that  his  Lordship 
una  into  Parliament  (as  Lord  Wolsey)  under  the  auspices 
f  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  for  a  time  was  a  credit  to  his 
Dlitical  sponsor,  and  decidedly  a  serious  young  man.  But 
ords  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  his  admirable  mother 
hen  she  learned,  very  shortly  after  her  noble  husband^s 
emise,  that  her  son  was  a  member  of  several  worldly  clubs, 
ad  lost  largely  at  play  at  Wattier's  and  the  Cocoa  Tree; 
lat  he  had  raised  money  on  post-obits,  and  encumbered  the 
imily  estate  ;  that  he  drove  four-in-hand,  and  patronized  the 
ng ;  and  that  he  actually  had  an  opera-box,  where  he 
ntertained  the  most  dangerous  bachelor  company.  His 
ame  was  only  mentioned  with  groans  in  the  dowager's 
ircle. 

The  Lady  Emily  was  her  brother's  senior  ,by  many  years, 
id  took  considerable  rank  in  the  serious  world  as  author  of 
)me  of  the  delightful  tracts  before  mentioned,  and  of  many 
ymns  and  spiritual  pieces.  A  mature  spinster,  and  having 
ut  faint  ideas  of  marriage,  her  love  for  the  blacks  occupied 
[most  all  her  feelings.  It  is  to  her,  I  believe,  we  owe  that 
eautiful  poem — 

**  Lead  us  to  some  sunny  isle 
Yonder  Jn  the  western  deep, 
Where  the  skies  for  ever  smile, 
And  the  blacks  for  ever  weep,''  etc. 

he  had  correspondences  with  clerical  gentlemen  in  most 
f  our  East  and  West  India  possessions,  and  was  secretly 
ttached  to  the  Reverend  Silas  Hornblower,  who  was  tat- 
x>ed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
As  for  the  Lady  Jane,  on  whom,  as  it  has  been  said,  Mr. 
4tt  Crawley's  affection  had  been  placed,  she  was  ^x>s\si.^ 
•lushing,  silent,  and  timid     In  spite  ot  bia  fe\\\tv^  «^k vj  ^  ^^^ 
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wept  for  her  brothi^r,  and  was  quite  ashamed  of.kmn^  kini 
still  Even  yet  shenaseditorsend  him  little  ihurried  smuggled 
notes,  and  pop  thehi^into  ;tHe  post  in  private.  The  'One 
dreadful  secret  'whrcfo  weighed^  upon  her  life  v?as,  that  she 
and  thie  » old  housekeeper,  had  j  been  to  pay  jSoUthdown  a 
furtive  visit'atihis:<:h«Lmb5;ri  in.  the- Albany,  and-fouiaid  him-t- 
oh  the  nawghty,  dear,  M)a1n[doned  wretch  i-^^^^iriokang  a  cigar, 
with  a  bottk  of  curjigoa  before  'him.  She  admired,  her 
sistei:,  she  adored^  her  joiother,  ^shb  thought  Mr.  Crawley  die 
m6st  delightful  and^accomplishedi  of  imen,  after  Southdown, 
thai  fallen  angel;  ^andiier  mamma  and  sister,  who  'Were 
ladies  of  theimOst  superior  sort,  managed  :every thing  for  her, 
arid  regarded  her  with  that  rarniable  pity  idF  which  your 
really  superior  woman  alwj^iifcas  suchva  share  to-  give  'owa^'. 
Her  mamma'  ordered-  her  idreuses,  her  books,  her  bonnets, 
and  her  ideas  far  dier.  :She  was  made  to  take  pony-priding, 
or  piano^^xercise,.  or  ar^  btheri  sort  :of  bodily  medicament, 
according  as  my  Lady  Soutihdown  saw  imieet;  and  her 
Ladyship  womkl  have  kept  her  daughter  i  in  pinaToresnp  to 
her  present  age  of  six^and-twenty,'  but  that  they  wa^e  thrown 
off  when  Lady  Jane  was  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte. 

'When:  these  jadiesjfirstioametajtheir  hodse  at  /Brighton,  it 
was  to  Jthem.  alone  that  Mr.  Ctawl^  paid  ihis  personal  visits, 
contenting  dbinpiself  by  ieavmg  ja  card  <'at  his!aunl/S;house,^;and 
making  a  modest  linquixy.  :of:  Mr.  :Bowl^  or  his  assistant* 
footman,  with  respect  to*  the  health  of  the  invalid.  When  *he 
met  Miss  Biaggsroniing.hoineJfrom  the  library  witha  caiigo 
of  novels  under  her  arm,  Mr.  Crawley  blushed  in  a  manner 
quite  unusual  to  him  as  he  stepped  forward  and  shook  Miss 
Crawley's  companion.*  by  th.ie 'liELi^d^  Miss 

Briggs  to  the  ladyw^h  whopi  be.  happened  to  be  walking— 
the  Lady  Jane;Sheep6hank&*-^saying^  *f  Lady  Jane,  permit  me 
to  introduce  to  you  my  aunt's  kindest  friend  and  most 
affectionate  companion^  i  Miss  Briggs,  .-whom  you  know  .mndcf 
another  title, :  as  authoress^' of  tlte  delightful*  Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,^  of  which  yoii  ane  bo  fotid."  Lady  Jane  blushed  too 
as  she  held  out  a  kind  little  hand  Ito  Miss;  Bnggs,  and  said 
something  veiy  civil  and  ittcoherent  aboiit  'mamma,  and 
proposing  to  call  on  !l\|Ii$s  Xirawiey,  and  being  glad'  to  be 
made  known  td  the  ftiendp^  aAd  iselatives  of  Mr.  Crawtef^ 
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and  mtii  soft,  dov<e4ike  «yes  saluted  Miss  Briggs  as  they 
96pahited,  ithilc  Pitt  CvAvrlef  treated  her  to  a  profound 
ccniWl>»'bow,  such  as  he  tekdused  to  H.Hjth(e  Duchbss  of 
Pumpernickel  wheri  he  was  ^//a^r^/ at  that  court 

This  artful  diplotnatist  ind-  diacipie  of  the  Majchiavellian 
Binkie !  *  •  ft  was  he  who :  had .  given  Lady  Jane  that  copy  of 
poor  Bfiggs's  early  poems  which  he  remembered  =  to  have 
seen  at  Queen's  Crawley,  with  a  dedication  from  the  poetess 
to  his  •  father's  late  wife  y  and  he  brought  the  volume  with 
him  ta  Brighton,  reading  itin  the  Southampton  coach  and 
marking  it. with  his  own  pencil  before  he  presented  it  to  the 
gentle  Lady  Jane.  It  was  he,  too,  who  laid  before  Lady 
Southdown  the  great  advantages  which  might  occur  from  an 
intimacy  between  her  family  and  Miss  Crawley — ^advantages 
both  worldly  and  spiritual,  he  said:  for  Miss  Crawley  was 
now  quite  alone ;  the  monstrous  dissipation  and  alliance  of 
his  brother  Rawdon  had  estranged  her .  affections  from  that 
reprobate  young  man ;  the  greedy  tyranny  and  avarice  of 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  caused  the  old  lady  to  revolt  against 
tH6  exorbitant  pretensions  of  that  part  of  the  family;  and 
though  he  himself  had  held  off  all  his  Kfe  from  cultivating 
Miss  Crawley's  friendship,  with  perhaps  an  inrtproper  pride, 
he  thought  now  that  every  becoming  means  should  be  taken, 
both  to  save  her  soul  from  perdition,  and  to  secure  her 
fdifune  to  himself  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Crawley. 

The  strong-minded  Lady  Southdown  quite  agreed  in  both 
proposals  of  her  son-in-law,  and  wis  for  converting  Miss 
Grawlfey  offhand. '  At  her  own  home^  both  at  Southdown 
and  at  Trottermore  Cattle,  this  tall  and  awful  missionary  of 
the  truth  rode  about  the  country  in  her  barouche  with 
outridiers,  launched  packets  of  tracts  among  the  ^cottagers 
and  tenants,  and  would  order  Gaffer  Jones,  to  be  converted 
as  she  would  order  Goody  Hicks  to  take  a  James's  powder, 
without  appeal,  resistance,  or  benefit  of  clergy.  My  Lord 
Southdown,  her  latei  husband,  an  epileptic  and  simple- 
minded  nobleman,  was  in  the  ha[b\t  of  'approving  of  ever)'- 
thfng  which  his  Matilda  did  and  thought.  So  that  whatever 
changefe  her  owA  belief  might  undergo  (and  it  accomnwbdated 
itself  to  a  prodigiouig -variety  of  opinion,  tak^eiv  ^otcl  ^  ^^tns. 
or  doctors  &mong  the  Dissenters), .  she  \wsA  >cvqi\.  ^5c\fc  \st».^ 
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scruple  in  ordering  all  her  tenants  and  iirferiors  to  follow  and 
believie  after  her.  Thus,  whether  she  received  the  Reverend 
Saunders  M*Nitre,  the  Scotch  diviiie  ;Or  the  JReyerend  tuke 
Waters,  the  mild  Wesleyan ;  or  the  Reverend  Giles  Jowls, 
the  illuminated  Cobbler,) who  dubbed  himself  Reverend  as 
Napoleon  crowned  himself  Ernperor^-^the  household,  chil- 
dren, tenantry  of  my  Lady  Southdown  were  expected  to  go 
down  on  their  knees  with  her  Ladyship,,  and  say  Amen  to 
the  prayers  of  either  Doctor.  During  these  exercises  old 
Southdown,  on  account  of  his  invalid  condition,  wa^  allowed 
to  sit  >in  his  own  room,  and  have  negus,  and  the  paper  read 
to  him.  Lady  Jane  was  the  old  Earl's  favourite  daughter, 
and  tended  him  and  loved  him  sincerely ;  as  for  Lady  Emily, 
the  authoress  of  the  **  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common," 
her  denunciations  of  future  punishment  (at  this  period,  for 
her  opinions  modified  afterwards)  were  so  awful  that  they 
used  to  frighten  the  timid  old  gentleman  her  father,  and  the 
physicians  declared  his  fits  always  occurred  after  one  of  her 
LaJdyship's  sermons. 

"I  will  certainly  call,"  said  Lady  Southdown  then,  in  reply 
to  the  exhortation  of  her  daughter's  prktenduy  Mr.  Pitt 
Crawley.     "  Who  is  Miss  Crawley's  medica,l  man  ?  " 

Mr.  Crawley  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Creamer. 

"A  most  dangerous  and  ignorant  practitioner,  my  dear 
Pitt.  I  have  providentially  been  the  means  of  removing  him 
from  several  houses,  though  in  one  or  twp  instances  I  did 
not  arrive  in  time.  I  could  not  save  poor  dear  General 
Glanders,  who  was  dying  Under  the  hands  of  that  ignorant 
man— dying.  He  rallied  a  little  under  the  Podgers'  pills 
which  I  administered  to  him ;  but,  alas,  it  was  too  late.  His 
death  was  delightful,  however ;  and  his  change  was  only  fw 
the  better.     Creamer,  my  dear  Pitt,  must  leave  your  aimt" 

Pitt  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescence.  He^  too,  had 
been  carried  along  by  the  energy  of  his  noble  kinswoman 
and  future  mother-in-law.  He  had  been  made  to  accept 
Saunders  M'Nitre,  Luke  Waters,  Giles  Jowls,  Podgers'  Pills, 
Rodgers'  Pills,  Pokey's  Elixir — every  one  of  her  Ladyship's 
remedies,  spiritual  or  temporal  He  never  left  her  house 
ithout  carrying  respectfully  away  ^mth  him  piles  of  her  quack 

^logy  and  medicine.     O  my  deat  brethren  and  fellow- 
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sojourners  in  Vanity  Fair,  which  among  you  does  not  know 
BUid  suffer  under  such  benevolent  despots  ?  It  is  in  vain  you 
say  to  them,  "  Dear  Madam,  I  took  Podgers'  specific  at  your 
orders  last  year,  and  believe  in  it.  Why,  why  am  I  to  recant 
and  accept  the  Rodgers*  articles  now  ? "  There  is  no  help 
for  it;  the  faithful  proselytizer,  if  she  cannot  convince  by 
argument,  bursts  into  tears,  and  the  recusant  finds  himself, 
at  the  end  of  the  contest,  taking  down  the  bolus,  and  saying, 
"  Well,  well,  Rodgers'  be  it." 

"And  as  for  her  spiritual  state,"  continued  the  lady,  "that, 
of  course,  must  be  looked  to  immediately;  with  Creamer 
about  her  she  may  go  off"  any  day — and  in  what  a  condition, 
my  dear  Pitt,  in  what  a  dreadful  condition  !  I  will  send  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Irons  to  her  instantly. — Jane,  write  a  line  to 
the  Reverend  Bartholomew  Irons,  in  the  third  person,  and 
say  that  I  desire  the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening  at 
tea  at  half-past  six.  He  is  an  awakening  man ;  he  ought  to 
see  Miss  Crawley  before  she  rests  this  night. — And,  Emily, 
my  love,  get  ready  a  packet  of  books  for  Miss  Crawley.  Put 
up  *A  Voice  from  the  Flames,'  *A  Trurtipet-warning  to 
Jericho,'  and  the  *Fleshpots  Broken;  or,  the  Converted 
Cannibal'" 

"And  the  *  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,'  Mamma," 
said  Lady  Emily.     "  It  is  as  well  to  begin  soothingly  at  first." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Pitt,  the  diplomatist.  "  With 
every  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  beloved  and  respected 
Lady  Southdown,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  unadvisable  to 
commence  so  early  upon  serious  topics  with  Miss  Crawley. 
Remember  her  delicate  condition,  and  how  little,  how  very 
little  accustomed  she  has  hitherto  been  to  considerations 
connected  with  her  immortal  welfare." 

"  Can  we  then  begin  too  early,  Pitt  ? "  said  Lady  Emily, 
rising  with  six  little  books  already  in  her  hand. 

"  If  you  begin  abruptly,  you  will  fiighten  her  altogether. 
I  know  my  aunt's  worldly  nature  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that 
any  abrupt  attempt  at  conversion  will  be  the  very  worst 
means  that  can  be  employed  fOr  the  welfare  of  that  un- 
fortunate lady.  You  will  only  frighten  and  annoy  her.  She 
will  very  likely  fling  the  books  away,  aud  le^ws^  ^  ^tcc^^x?:^.- 
anoe  with  the  givers." 
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"You  are  as  worldly  as  Miss  Crawley, i Pitt,"  said:  Lac^ 
Emiiyi.  tossing  lout  of  the  room,  her;  books  in-  her  hand.      ' i 

"And  I  need;  not  tell  you^  my  deArLady  SoiUhdoMa:]^" 
Pitt  continued,  in  a  low  voicej  .aridwithqut  .heeding  'the 
interruption^'  "how  fatal,  a  little  wanfc<  6f  gentleness  and 
clutiori 7 may  be  to  anj?^  hjopes .which  we  may  entertain: . with 
regard :  to:  -the  worldly i  possessions  of  my .  aunti.  Remember 
she /has  seventy  thousand  pounds.-  Thirik  of  her  age  and  her 
highly  nervous  and  delicate  condiliion.  1  know  that  she  has 
destroyed  the:  will,  which  was-roade  in  ipy  brother's  (Coldnel 
Cj[ia,w}ey's):  iavour.^ .  'It :  is ,  by  soothing,  that  wounded,  spirit  that 
,we;must,lead  itin^to  the  right  path,  and  .not  by  frightening  it^ 
and' so, I  think  youi  will  aigree  with,  i^e,  that— that— ^—"  • 
:  ":Qf  course,,  of .  cour^>"  Lady. !  Southdown:  ■>  feitiarkedy^ 
"  Jar^e,- my  [love,  iyou  need  not;  Send.  fchdit:note  to  Mr.  Iroins,-+ 
•If  heir. health  is  such  that/discussions  fefigue  her,  w6  will: wait 
;l>eii  amendment^     1  wiU  call  .upon  Miss  Crawley  to-mbncow.'^ 

ft  And  if  I  mght  siaggest,  my  sweet  lady,"  Pitt;  said^  in.a 
bland,  tone,!  *f  it '^ould  be,  a$  well  .not  to  take  our  .pre<i:ious 
Emjly,rwho  is  too  enthusiastic,,  but  iather  that  yOu  ^.ould 
bsi  accompanied  by  our  sweet  and  deair;  Lady  Jane»"  .      :  -  ' 

"Most  certainly  Emily  would  ruin  everything/'; ■  Lady 
Southdown  said,  I  and  this  time  agreed  to  fotego  her  vsual 
practice,  which  was,  as  we  have  said,  .before  she  bore  down 
pi>tsonally  upon  any  undiyidual  whom  &he  proposed,  to-  sub- 
jugate, to  fire  in- a  quantity . of  tracts  upon  the  menaced 
party  (as/  ;a  charge  of  the  .French  was;  allways  preceded .  by  a 
furious  cannonade).  ^  Lady  Southdown,  wie  say,  for  the  sake 
of  the  invalid's  heailthi  or  for  the  sake,  of  her  soul's  ultimatfe 
welfare,  Or  for  thje  goke  of  her.  money;  agreed  to- temporiz($,,.: 

The  next  day  the  great  Southdown,  i  female  family  eaijis^ 
with,  the  Earfs,  coronet  land  the  lojenge  (upon  which 'the 
three  lambs  trottant.  aigent.  .upon'  the;  field  vett. of,: jtht 
Southdo^ns  Were.quasteted  with  ^aable  on  a, bend  or,! three 
snuff-mulls. gule^,. the.  cognisance  oC  the  house  o£  BinWe^ 
drove  up  in  Sitiate  to  Miss  GrawleyV.  dpor,  ^nd,the  tail^  Prions 
footiTian  handed:  in  tp!  Mr.  Sowlsi^ber,  Ladyship's  cai^ -for 
Miss  Grawley,  and  one  likewise  for  [Miss  Briggs;.;  'Ry  wftyi^ 
compromise,  Lady  Emily  seat  in  .a  packet;,  in  the  eveninglhr 
tJie  latter  lady,  containing  copies  oC  iVvt  ."  Washetwonawi? 
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and  other  mild  and  farourite  tracts  for  Miss  B.'s  own* 
perusial ;  and  a  few  for  the  servants'  hall — namely,  "  Crumbs 
from  the  Pantry,"  "The  Frying-Pan  and  the  Fire,"  and  **The 
Livery  of  Sin,"  of  a  much  stronger  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

'  JAMES  CRAWLEY'S  PIPE  IS  PUT  OtJt.        ' 

The  .amiable  behaviour  of  Mr.  Crawley,  and  Lady  Jane's 
kmd  reception  of  her,  highly 'flattered  Miss  Briggs;  who  was 
enabled  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the  latter  after  tiie  cards 
of  the  Southdown  family  had  been  presented'  to  Miss 
Crawley.  .  A  Countesses  card  left  personally:  too  for  her, 
Briggs,  ^as  not  £l  little  pleasing  to  the  poor  friendless 
companion.  "  What  could  Lady  Southdown  mean  by 
leaving  a  card  uponyauy  I  wonder,  I^s  Briggs?"  said  the 
icpublican  Miss  Crawley;  upon  which  the  companion  meekly 
said  ^''that  she  hoped  there  could  be  no. harm  in  a  lady  of 
rank  taking  notice'  of  a  poor  gentlewoman,"  and  she;  put 
away  this  card  in  her  work-box  amongst  her  most  cherished 
pecsonal  treasures.  Furthermore,  Miss  Briggs  explained' 
how  she  had  met  Mr.  Crawley  walking  with  his  cousiri  and 
lohg-^anced  bride  the  day  before,  and  she  told  how  kind 
and  gentle-looking  the  lady  was,  and  what  a  plain,  not  to 
say  common,  dress  she  had,  all  the  articles  of  which,  from 
the  bonnet. down  to  the  bootS)  she  described  and  estimated 
with  female  accuracy.         •  . 

Miss  Crawley  allowed  Briggi  to  prattle  on  without  in^' 
terrupting  her  too  much.  As  she  got  well  she  was  pining 
for  sbdiety.  Mr.  Creamer,  her  medical  man,  would  not  hear 
of  her  returning  to  her  old  haunts  and  dissipation  in  London 
The  old  spinster  was  too  glad  to  find  any  companionship  at' 
Brighton,  and  not  only  were  the  cards  acknowledged  the 
very  next  day,  but  Pitt  Crawley  was  graciously  invited  to 
come  and  see  his.  aunt.  He  came,  bringing  with  him  L£&.<^ 
Sotithdown  and  her  daughter.  The  do>Na%ex  ^\^  ^^^  ^»S  ^ 
wMd  about  the  state  of  Miss  Crawley's  *o\i\,>aoX  \aJ^^"«^ 
much  discretion  about  the  weather,  about  t\ve  v^^^  ^""^  *«^ 
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downfall  of  the  monster  Bonaparte,  and  above  all,  about 
doctors,  quacks,  and  the  particular  merits  of  Dr.  Podgers, 
whom  she  then  patronized. 

During  their  interview  Pitt  Crawley  made  a  great  stroke, 
and  one  which  showed  that,  had  his  diplomatic  career  not 
been  blighted  by  early  neglect,  he  might  have  risen  to  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  When  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Southdown  fell  foul  of  the  Corsican  upstart,  as  the  fashion 
was  in  those  days,  and  showed  that  he  was  ^  monster  stained 
with  every  conceivable  crime,  a  coward  and  a  tyrant  not 
fit  to  live,  one  whose  fall  was  predicted,  etc.,  Pitt  Grawley 
suddenly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour:  of  the  man  of  Des- 
tiny. He  described  the  First  Consul  as  he  saw  him  at 
Paris  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  when  he,  Pitt  Crawley,  had 
the  gratification  of  making  the  acqu^ntance  of  the  great  and 
good  Mr.  Fox,  a  statesman  whom,  however  mfuch  he  might 
differ  with  him^  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  ferventlyr— 
a  statesman  who  had  always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  .  And  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
indignation  of  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  allies  towards  this 
dethroned  monarch,  who,  after  giving  himself  generously 
up  to  their  mercy,  was  consigned  to  an  ignoble  and  cruel 
banishment,  while  a  bigoted  Popish  rabble  was  tyrannizing 
over  France  in  his  stead.  « 

This  orthodox .  hcMTor  of  Romish  superstition  saved  Pitt 
Crawley  in  Lady  Sbuthdown's  opinion,  whilst  his  admiration 
for  Fox  and  Napoleon  raised  him  immeasurably  in  Miss 
Crawley's  eyes.  Her  friendship  with  that  defunct  British 
statesman  was  mentioned  when  we  first  introduced  her  in 
this  history.  A  true  Whig,  Miss  Crawley  had  been  in  opposi- 
tion all  through  the  war;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  the  down- 
fall of  the  Emperor  did  not  very  much:  agitate  the  old  lady,  or 
his  ill-treatment  tend  to  shorten  her  life  or  natural  rest,  yet 
Pitt  spoke  to  her  heart  wben  he  lauded  both  hear  iddls,  and 
by  that  single  speech  made  immense  progress  in  her  favour.  • 

"And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear?"  Miss  Crawley  said 
to  the  young  lady,.for  whom  she  had  taken  a  liking  at  first 
sight,  as  shb  always  did  for  pretty laod  modest  young  people; 
though  it  must  b^  owned  her  affections  cooled  as  rapidly  » 
hey  rose,  /'  •,;  ■■•■  ■'«•:!       ■;»;■: 
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■■  L^jr  Jane  blushed  very  mnch,  and  said  'Hhat  she  did 
not  understand  politics^  which  she  left  to  wiser  heads,  tlmn 
hers;  but  though  Mamina  was  no  doubt  oorrecti!  Mr. 
Grawley  had  spoken  beautifully."  And  when  the  ladies  were 
retiring  at  the  conclusion  of  dieir  visit,- Miss  Crawley  hoped 
**Lady  Southdown  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  her  tkdy 
Jane  sometimes,  if  she  could  be  ^red,  to  come  down  and 
console  a  poor,  sick,  lonely  old  woman."  This  promise  was 
graciously  accorded,  and  they  separated  upon  great  terms 
of  amity. 

"Don't  let  Lady  Southdown,  come  again,  Pitt,"  said  the 
old  lady.  "She  is  Stupid  and  .  pompous^  like  all  your 
mother's  family,  whom  I  nevet  could  endure.  But  bring 
that  nice  good-natured  little  Jane  as  often  as  ever  you 
please."  Pitt  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  He:  did  not 
tell  the  Countess  of  Southdown  what  opinioa  his  aunt  had 
formed  of  her  Ladyship,  who,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that 
she  had  made  a  most  delightful  and  majestic  impression  on 
Miss  Crawley.^;  '  . 

And  so,  nothing  loth  to  comfort  a  side  lady,  and  perhaps 
not  sorry  in  her  heart  to  be  freed  now  and  again,  from  the 
dreary  spouting  of  the*  Reverend  Bartholomew  Irons,  and 
the's^ous  toadies  who  gathered  round  the  footstool  of  the 
pompous  Countbss,  her  mamma.  Lady  Jane  became,  a  pretty 
constant  visitor  to  Miss  Crawley,  accompanied  her  in  her 
drives,  and  solaced  many  of  her  evenings.  She  was  so 
naturally  good  and  soft  that  even  Firkin  was  not  jealous  of 
her,  and  the  gentle  Bri^  thought  her  friend  was  less  cruel 
to  her  when  kind  Lady  Jane  was  by;  Towards  her  Lady- 
ship Miss  Crawley's  manner^  were  charming.  The  old 
spinster  told  her  a  thousand  anecdotes  about  her  youth, 
talking  to  her  in  a  very  diflferent  stwdn  from  that  in  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  converse  with  the  godless  little  i 
Rebecca;  for  there ^ was  that  in  Lady  Jane's  innocence ^hich 
rendered  light  talking  impertinence  before  her,  and  Miss 
Crawley  was  too  much  of  a  gentlewoman  to  offend  such 
purity.  The  young  lady  herself  had  never  reoewed  Vitx^^ac^®. 
except  from  thds  old  q^inster  and  Yiet  \MK3^ex  ^xA  V^J&«2t^ 
and  she  repaid  Miss  Crawley's  engodmtnt  \t^  2cc?Cies»  ^«^<^ 
aess  and  triendship. 
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'- '.  In  die  AUtiimh  evenings:  (when  Rebecca  was  ^ftafun^ang:  in 
Fajjis,  the  gayest  among:  th^.  gay  fc©nquerore  there,  and  our 
Atoelia^  our-  dear  Iwoanded  Amelia^  lah  !.  >  whcxe  mss  she  ?) 
Lady  Jane  Wi6uldlt»e  sitting  in'Mts&.Crawlfiy'sdtawing^room, 
^girig  slweetly  teihisr/in^ttie  twilight,: hdr*  Httle  isimplevsohgs 
and  hymhsvirfaile  the  Stan  wa&settiilig^  and  the  ^ea  #as  ^ofc^ 
ing  on  the  beach.  ;The  o4d  sf)iBuJter^u8ed:  tp  wake  ufi  when 
these <iitties  ceased,  and  ask  Stxs  ihorei  .-As  ibr  pri^s,  and 
the  quianti^y  of  ^  tears  of  ^^lappintesl  whidh  she  now  aheid.  w 
she  pretended  to  knit,  and  looked  out  at  the  splendid ,  ocean 
darlding  befbtcthewindows,  and  the  laanpsi.df  heaven. begin- 
ning more,  btighdy  ta  €iiine^-r-\*rlaov.  li  say,- can  mea^urfe  IJ^ 
happirtesi  and  sensibiBty  of  Briggs  ?, 

I  Pitt  meanwhile '  in  the  rdmingriboiny ;  .with :  a  pamphlet  -  on 
the  Corn  ^Law5  or 'a  iMissionaiiTti Segisifeiar;  by  his:  side,'tQdk 
thalt  kind  of/ recreation  which. suits  inDtaandc  and  uhroirlaolic 
m^  aifterdinneniii-He  sipped/ Madejr%  castles! in rrthe 

air,  'thought  hiaofseif  a! fine;  Micj^,;felfe  himself  raueh  inote 
in  love  with  Jane  than  he  had  been  any  time  thea^  j  sertti 
years,,  diiring  >rtiidb  v  theit^  iiahon  •  hid )  Jasted  ;  withdut  the 
slightest  inip^doce  mi;  PittVpadt-fMand  slept  a:  go^ -djjal 
When  the  time  for  doflG^fe  tone,  Mi:^:36wls  used  ttoj  errter  in 
a  noisj'  manner^ i  and^  i sommon.  Scpiirel  Pitiv  •  who  wiould^.be 
f^nd  in  the  dairk  very; body,  with  his  patnphlet. «    •    .  , 

\  :i**I  wish,:in5r  IpwBy  ixonld  get  soiii^body  to  playiipiqittet 
with  me^?*  Miss  Graiwley  said  one  night  \frhco  this- functional' 
made  hisi.appearanoeiWiflli  the^candles  arai I  die  coffee.  ;  *^  Poor 
(Bn^Sccamio  'more  pla^  JAaiot  an  erifft  ahe.'is  so  stupid  "  j(the 
spinster  alwaiys  took  aiX'Opjwrtunitiy  of  'abusing  Briggs  Wore 
the  ser>iants);;  "^aaad  I  think  I-^  shoulid  slec^  better  %  I  Md 
.rii*y-ganie/?  ..; -•.!-:  ;-j:'-.1«.  -.;  .'.  .j  -••<  '.  '  :  :  ;.' .•  -  ...  v;- 
.'  At  this'Lttiy' Joae^Wriishfiditij!  theidps;  o£  h^r  littleieara, 
aindl  dowb  tp  th^  dndsi^of^hec 'p«tty,fingelB^and..wbe)ni  Mr. 
Bbwfe  had  "quitted  .thfe  ^oih  i  and.  the  /door:  was r  quite-  shot, 
•shie'saidy— ■■ '.'  .  •i'i  i.m  T.i.v  •••"•  i  ■.;!'.:;>;  '  .;'  :•.••-.:,:.■ 
*^Mis&GrawleypI  caaaiplay  a^litde*'  i.used  to---to^  Jjlay^a 
'little' with. -'poof i  -dear  papa;"  ':  •  -^ • . ^ i"  •.; ; ; r. ;  ■  •  :  .•  •  ■  ■''  . , : ■  ^ i." ■ " 
"  ^*Come  andkiHS  me^-bome  andiJHSi.toie  (this  instan^  yxw 
^ear,  goodiUtM  Soiil^-cried^'Miss  iCrawib^,  in  an  ^tsviaf.] 
and  in  this  picturesque  and  friendV^  oqc»x^«LUon  IMjc^JSH 
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found  the  old  lady  ^nd  the  young  one  when  he  came  up- 
stairs with  his  pamphlet  in  his  hand.  How  she  did  blush 
all  the  evening,  that  poor  Lady  Jane  I 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley's  artifices 
escaped  the  attention  of  his  dear  relations  at  the  Rectory  at 
Queen's  Crawley.  Hampshire  and  Sussex  lie  very  close  >to- 
gether,  and  Mrs.  Bute  had  friendis  in  the  latter  county  who 
took  care  to  inform  her  g(  all,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
all,  that  passed  at  Miss  Crawley's  house  at  Brighton.  Pitt 
was  there  more  and  more*  He  did  not  come  for  months 
together  to  the  Hall,  where  his  abominable  old  father  aban- 
doned himself  completely  to  rum-and-water  and  the  odious 
society  of  the  Horrocks  flEumly.  Pitt's  success  rendered  the 
Rector's  femily  furious,  and  Mrfe.  Bute  regretted  more  (though 
she  confessed  less)  than  ever  her  monstrous  fault  in  so  in- 
sulting Miss  Briggs,  and  in  being  so  haughty  and  parsi- 
monious to  Bowls  and  Firkin^  that  she  had  not  a  single 
person  left  in  Miss  Crawley's  household  to  give  her  in- 
formation of.  what  took  place  there*  **It  was.  all  Bute's 
collar-bone,"  she  persisted  in  saying ;  "if  that  had  not  broke, 
I  never  would  have  left  her.  I  am  a  mattyr  to  duty  and  to 
your  odious  unclerical  habit  of  hunting,  Bute." 

"  Hunting  I  nonsense.  It  was  you  that  frightened  hef, 
Barbara,"  the  divine  interposed  "  You're  a  clever  woman, 
but  you've  got  a  devil  of  a  temper ;  and  you're  a  screw  with 
your  money,  Barbara." 

"  You'd  have  been  screwed  in  jail,  Bute,  if  I  had  not  kept 
your  money." 

"I  know  I  would,  my  dear,"  said  the  Rector  good- 
naturedly.  "  You  are  a  clever  woman,  but  you  mians^^  too 
well,  you  know,"  and  the  pious  man  consoled  himself  with 
a  big  glass  of  port. 

"What  the  deuce  can  she  find  in  that  spooney  of  a  Pitt 
Crawley?"  he  continued.  "The  fellow  has  not  pluck 
enough  to  say  Bo  to  a  goose.  I  remember  when  Rawdon, 
who  ts  a  man,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  used  to  flog  him 
round  the  stables  as  if  he  was  a  whipping-top  ;  and  Pitt 
would  go  howling  home  to  his  ma — ha,  ha.^  'Wcil-^,  ^a^^et 
of.  my  boys  would  whop  him  with  one  Yoitv^     ^vo^  ^^»^ 
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he's  remembered  at  Oxford  as  Miss  Crawley  still— the 
spooney." 

"  I  say,  Barbara,"  his  Reverence  continued,  after  a  pause. 

"What?"  said  Barbara,  who  was  biting  her  nails  and 
drumming  the  table. 

"I  say,  why  not  send  Jim  over  to  Brighton  to  see  if  he 
can  do  anything  with  the  old  lady?  He's  very  near  getting 
his  degree,  you  know.  He's  only  been  plucked  twice — so 
was  I — but  he's  had  the  advantages  of  Oxford  and  a  university 
education.  He  knows  some  of  the  best  chaps  there.  He 
pulls  stroke  in  the  Boniface  boat  He's  a  handsome  feller. 
D— —  it,  ma'am,  let's  put  him  on  the  old  woman,  hey  !  and 
tell  him  to  thrash  Pitt  if  he  says  anythiiik.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  ** 

"  Jim  might  go  down  and  see  her,  certainly,"  the  housewife 
said;  adding  with  a  sigh,  "If  we  could  but  get  one  of  the 
girls  into  the  house ;  but  she  could  never  endure  them, 
because  they  are  not  pretty ! "  Those  unfortunate  and  weU- 
educated  women  made  themselves  heard  from  the  neigh- 
bouring drawing-room,  where  they  were  thrumming  away, 
with  hard  fkigers,  an  elaborate  music-piece  on  the  pianoforte, 
as  their  mother  spoke;  and  indeed  they  were  at  music,  or 
at  backboard,  or  at  geography,  cm:  at  history,  the  whole  day 
long.  But  what  avail  all  these  accomplishments  in  Vanity 
Fair  to  girls  who  are  short,  poor,  plaan,  and  have  a  bad 
complexion?  Mrs.  Bute  cbuld  think  of  nobody  but  the 
Ciirate  to  take  one  of  them  oflf  her  hands ;  and  Jim  coming 
in  from  the  stable  at  this  minute,  through  the  parlour  window, 
with  a  short  pipe  stuck  in  his. oilskin  cap,  he  and  his  father 
fell  to  talking  about  odds  on  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  colloquy 
between  the  Rector  and  his  wife  ended. 

Mrs.  Bute  did  not  augur  much  good  to  the  cause  from  the 
sending  of  her  son  James  as  an  ambassador,  and  saw  him 
depart  in  rather  a  despairing  mood.  Nor  did  the  young 
fellow  himself,  when  told  what  Im  mission  was  to  be,  expect 
much  pleasure  or  benefit  from  it ;  but  he  was  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  possibly  the  old  lady  would  give  him  some 
handsome  remembrance  of  her,  which  would  pay  a  few  cf 
his  most  pressing  bills  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
Oxford  term^  and  so  took  his  place  by  the  coach  firom 
Southampton,  and  was  safely  landed  al  Brighton  on  die 
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same  evening,  with  his  portmanteau,  his  favourite  bull-dog 
Towzer,  and  an  immense  basket  of  farm  and  garden  produce 
from  the  dear  Rectory  folks  to  the  dear  Miss  Crawley. 
Considering  it  was  too  late  to  disturb  the  invalid  lady  on 
the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  put  up  at  an  inn,  and  did  not 
wait  upon  Miss  Crawley  until  a  late  hour  in  the  noon  of 
next  day. 

James  Crawley,  when  his  aunt  had  last  beheld  him,  was 
a  gawky  lad,  at  that  uncomfortable  age  when  the  voice  varies 
between  an  unearthly  treble  and  a  preternatural  bass ;  when 
the  fiace  not  uncommonly  blooms  out  with  appearances  for 
which  Roland's  Kalydor  is  said  to  act  as  a  cure ;  when  boys 
are  seen  to  shave  furtively  with  their  sisters'  scissors,  and  the 
sight  of  other  young  women  produces  intolerable  sensations 
of  terror  in  them ;  when  the  great  hands  and  ankles  protrude 
a  long  way  from  garments  which  have  grown  too  tight  for 
them;  when  their  presence  after  dinner  is  at  once  frightful 
to  the  ladies,  who  are  whispering  in  the  twilight  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  gentlemen 
over  the  mahogany,  who  are  restrained  from  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  delightful  interchange  of  wit  by  the  presence 
of  that  gawky  innocence;  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  glass,  papa  says,  "Jack,  my  boy,  go  out  and  see  if 
the  evening  holds  up,"  and  the  youth,  willing  to  be  free,  yet 
hurt  at  not  being  yet  a  man,  quits  the  incomplete  banquet. 
James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  now  become  a  young  man, 
having  had  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  and  ac- 
quired the  inestimable  polish  which  is  gained  by  living  in 
a  flEist  set  at  a  small  college,  and  contracting  debts,  and  being 
nisticated,  and  being  plucked. 

He  was  a  handsome  lad,  however,  when  he  came  to  present 
himself  to  his  aunt  at  Brighton,  and  good  looks  were  always 
a  title  to  the  fickle  old  lady's  favour.  Nor  did  his  blushes 
and  awkwardness  take  away  from  it ;  she  was  pleased  with 
these  healthy  tokens  of  the  young  gentleman's  ingenuousness. 

He  said  "  he  had  come  down  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see 
a  man  of  his  college,  and — and  to  pay  my  respects  to  you, 
Ma'am,  and  my  father's  and  mother's,  who  hope  you  are 
well" 

Pitt  was  in  the  room  with  Miss  Ctaw\e7  ^\vexv  \}c\&\^^^^s. 
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announGediiand  looked  very  blank  when  his  name  was  men- 
tionedj  The  old  lady >  had  pleJaty  of  humour,  and  enjoyed 
her  <X)rrect  nephew's  perplexityl  ^  She  asked  after  :all  the 
people  at  the  .Rectory  withi  great  interest  ^  and  said  she  was 
thinking  of  payir^.  them  a  visit'  She  praised  the  lad  to  his 
fece,  and  said  lie  was  well-grown  and'  very  much  improved, 
and  that  it  was  a  pity  his  sisters  had  not  some  of  his  good 
looks;  and  iihdir^  On  inquiry  that  be  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  a  .hotd^ivould  not  hear  'Of  his  stopping  there, 
but  bade  Mi*.  Bowls  send  for  Mn  Jaijies' Crawley's  things 
instantly.  .  "And  hark  ye^iiBowls,''  she' added,  with  great 
graciousnesSj  ^' you  will  have'  the  gopdness  to  play  Mr. 
James's  bilL'^  •       ■.;  ■■         m      .:      ■'..'.-. 

She  flung  Pitt,  a  look  of  arch  trramph  which  caused  that 
diplomatist ; almost'  to;  choke  with  envy.  Much  as  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  his' aunt,  she  had  never  yet  invited 
him;  to  stay  under  ber  roof,  and  here  was  a  young  whipper- 
snapper  whp  at  first;  sight  was  made  welcome  there. 

"I  beg  yoiir  pardon,  sir,^i^ays  Bowls,  advancing  with  a 
profoimd  bowi;  "what  'otel,  sir,  shall  Thomas  fetch  the 
luggage  froitiP^'i  ;'  •.. 

"  Oh,  dam,"  said  young  Jaiiies,  starting  up  as  if  in  some 
alarm,  "ill  go."  .... 

"  What !  r  said  Miss  Crawley.  . • 

."  The  Tom  Cribb^s  Arms,''  said  James^  blushing  deeply. 

MisSiCrawley  burst  out  laughing  at  this  title.  Mr.  Bowis 
gave  one  abrupt .  gujSaw,  a$i ;  a  cdnfidential  servant  of  the 
family,  but  choked  the  rest  of  the  volley;  the  diplomatist 
only  smiled. ;  ;  - 

"I — I  didn't  know  any  better,''  said  James,  looking  down. 
"I've  never  been  here  before;  it  was  the  coachman  lold 
me."     The  young  story-teller  4     The  fact  is,  that  oh  the 
Southampton  coach,  the  day  previous,  Jaimes  Ciiawleyihad 
met  the  Tutbury  Pet,  who  was  coming  to  BrightCMi  to  niake  a 
match  with  the  Rottingdean  Fibber;  and  ettchanted  by  the 
Pet's  conversatioiv  had  passed  the  evening  in  company  with 
that  scientific  mdi,n  and  his  friends  at  the  inn  in  question. 
''I—Td  best  ga  and  settle  itiie  scoie"  /Jame^  eoutinued. 
^^ Couldn't  think  of  asking  you,  Ma'am"  Yv^  s.^^^^  %^t«r 
ousJy,     This  delica^  mai5jd.}i^a}3iat\20^ 
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"  Go  and  settle  the  bill,  Bowls,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  "  and  bring  it  to  me." 

Poor  lady,  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done !  ^' There 
-^-there's  a  little  dawg".  smd  James,  locdcing  frightftilly  guilty. 
"I'd  best  go  for  him.     He  bites  footmen's  calves." 

All  the  party  cried  out  with  laughing  at  this  description, 
even  Briggs  and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  sitting  mute  during  the 
interview  between  Miss  Crawley  and  hernephew ;  and  Bowls, 
without  a  word^  quitted  the  room. 

Still,  by  way  of  punishing  het  elder  nephew,  Miss  Crawley 
persisted  in  being  gracious  to  the  young  Oxonian.  There 
were  no  limits  to  her  kindness  or  her  compliments  when 
they  once  began.  She  tdld  Pitt  he  might  come  to  dinner, 
and  insisted  that  James  should  accompany  her  in  her  drive, 
and  paraded  him  solemnly  up  and  down'  the  cliff,  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  barouche.  During  all  this  excursion  she 
condescended  to  say  civil  things  to  him;  she  quoted  Italian 
and  French  poetry  to  the  poor  bewildered  lad,  and  persisted 
that  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  was  perfectly  sure  he  would 
gain  a  gold  medal,  and  be  a  Senior  Wrangler. 

"  Haw,  haw,"  laughed  James,  encouraged  by  these  com- 
pliments; "Senior  Wrangler,  indeed!  that's  at  the  other 
shop." 

"  What  is  the  other  shop,  my  dear  child  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"Senior  Wranglers  at  Cambridge,  not  Oxford,"  said  the 
scholar,  with  a  knowing  air ;  and  would  probably  have  been 
more  confidential,  but  that  suddenly  there  appeared  oh  the 
cliff,  in  a  tax-cart  drawn  by  a  bang-up  pony,  dressed  in  white 
flannel  coats  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  his  friends  the 
Tutbury  Pet  and  the  Rottingdean  Plbber,  with  three  other 
gendiemen  of  their  acquaintance,  who  aH  saluted  poor  James 
there  in  the  carriage  as  he  sate.  This  incident  damped  the 
ingenuous  youth's  spirits,  and  no  word  of- yea  or  nay  could 
he  be  induced  to  utter  during  the  rest  of  tiie  drive. 

On  his  return  he  foimd  his  room  prepared  and  his  port- 
manteau ready,  and  might  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Bowk'?, 
countenance,  when  the  latter  conducted  \«tcv  \.o  V\%  •^sjfssx- 
ment£^   wore  &,look  of  gravity,  wonder^  axvd  e.o\K^"5>s&v^ 
But  the  thought  of  Mr.  Bowls  did  not  ervtftX  >KNa  V^3^^-     ^ 
-as  deploring  the  dreadful  predicament  \iv  -w>cC\c?cv  >cve  vo 
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himself,  in  a  house  full  of  old  women,  jabbering  French  and 
Italian,  and  talking  poetry  to  him.  "Regularly  up  a  tree, 
by  Jingo ! "  exclaimed  the  modest  boy,  who  could  not  face 
the  gentlest  of  her  sex — not  even  Briggs—^when  she  began  to 
talk  to  him ;  whereas,  put  him  at  Iffley  Lock,  and  he  could 
outslang  the  boldest  bargeman. 

At  dinner,  James  appeared  choking  in  a  white  neckcloth, 
and  had  the  honour  of  handing  my  Lady  Jane  downstairs, 
while  Briggs  and  Mr.  Crawley  followed  afterwards,  con- 
ducting the  old  lady,  with  her  apparatus  of  bundles,  and 
shawls,  and  cushions.  Half  of  Briggs's  time  at  dinner  was 
spent  in  superintending  the  invalid's  comfort,  and  in  cutting 
up  chicken  for  her  fat  spaniel.  James  did  not  talk  much, 
but  he  made  a  point  of  asking  all  the  ladies  to  drink  wine, 
and  accepted  Mr.  Crawley's  challenge,  and  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  a  bbttle  of  champagne  which  Mr.  Bowls  was 
ordered  to  produce  in  his  honour.  The  ladies  having  with- 
drawn, and  the  two  cousins  being  left  together,  Pitt,  the  ex- 
diplomatist,  became  very  communicative  and  friendly.  He 
asked  after  James's  career  at  college — what  his  prospects  in 
life  were — hoped  heartily  he  would  get  on,  and,  in  a  word, 
was  frank  and  amiable.  James's  tongue  unloosed  with  the 
port,  and  he  told  his  cousin  his  life,  his  prospects,  his  debts, 
his  troubles  at  the  little-go,  and  his  rows  with  the  proctors, 
filling  rapidly  from  the  bottles  before  him,  and  flying  from 
port  to  Madeira  with  joyous  activity. 

"  The  chief  pleasure  which  my  aimt  has,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
filling  his  glass,  "  is  that  people  should  do  as  they  like  in  her 
house.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  James,  and  you  can't  do. Miss 
Crawley  a  greater  kindness  than  to  do  as  you  please,  and  ask 
for  what  you  will.  I  know  you  have  all  sneered  at  me  in  the 
country  for  being  a  Tory.  Miss  Crawley  is  liberal  enough  to 
suit  any  fancy.  She  is  a  republican  iii  principle,  and  despises 
everything  like  rank  or  title." 

"  Why  are  you  going  to  marry  an  Earl's  daughter  ? "  said 
James. 

"  My  dear  friend,  remember  it  is  not  poor  Lady  Jane's 
fault  that  she  is  well-bom,"  Pitt  replied,  with  a  courtly  air. 
"She  cannot  help  being  a  lady.  Besides,  I  am  a  Tory,  you 
know." 
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"Oh,  as  for  that,*'  said  Jim,  "there  is  nothing  like  old 
blood-— no,  dammy,  nothing  like  it.  I'm  none  of  your 
Radicals.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  dammy. 
See  the  chaps  in  a  boat-race ;  look  at  the  fellers  in  a  fight ; 
ay,  look  at  a  dawg  killing  rats — which  is  it  wins  ?  the  good- 
blooded  ones. — Get  some  more  port.  Bowls,  old  boy,  whilst 
I  buzz  this  bottle  here. — What  was  I  a-saying  ?  " 

"I  think  you  were  speaking  of  dogs  killing  rats,"  Pitt 
remarked  mildly,  handing  his  cousin  the  decanter  to  "  buzz." 

"  Killing  rats  was  I  ?  Well,  Pitt,  are  you  a  sporting  man  ? 
Do  you  want  to  see  a  dawg  as  can  kill  a  rat  ?  If  you  do, 
come  down  with  me  to  Tom  Corduroy's,  in  Castle  Street 

Mews,  and  I'll  show  you  such  a  bull-terrier  as Pooh ! 

gammon,"  cried  James,  bursting,  out  laughing  at  his  own 
absurdity — ^^you  don't  care  about  a  dawg  or  rat;  it's  all 
nonsense.  I'm  blest  if  I  think  you  know  the  difference 
between  a  dawg  and  a  duck." 

"  No ;  by  the  way,"  Pitt  continued,  with  increased  bland- 
ness,  "  it  was  about  blood  you  were  talking,  and  the  personal 
advantages  which  people  derive  from  patrician  birth.  Here's 
the  fresh  bottle." 

"Blood's  the  word,"  said  James,  gulping  the  ruby  fluid 
down.  "  Nothing  like  blood,  sir,  in  horses,  dawgs,  and  men. 
Why,  only  last  term,  just  before  I  was  rusticated — that  is,  I 
mean  just  before  I  had  the  measles,  ha,  ha! — there  was 
me  and  Ringwood  of  Christchurch,  Bob  Ringwood,  Lord 
Cinqbar's  son,  having  our  beer  at  the  Bell  at  Blenheim, 
when  the  Banbury  bargeman  offered  to  fight  either  of  us  for 
a  bowl  of  punch.  I  couldn't.  My  arm  was  in  a  sling; 
couldn't  even  take  the  drag  down.  A  brute  of  a  mare  of  mine 
had  fell  with  me  only  two  days  before,  out  with  the  Abingdon, 
and  I  thought  my  arm  was  broke.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  finish 
him ;  but  Bob  had  his  coat  off  at  once.  He  stood  up  to  the 
Banbury  man  for  three  minutes,  and  polished  him  off  in  four 
rounds  easy.  'Gad,  how  he  did  drop,  sir  I  And  what  was  it? 
Blood,  sir,  all  blood." 

"  You  don't  drink,  James,"  the  tx-attac/iS  continued.     "  \xv 
my  time  at  Oxford  the  men  passed  routv^  >i)[v^  \>o\.^^  ^\>^Ss& 
quicker  than  you  young  fellows  seem  to  do?*  , 

''Come,  come,"  said  James,  putting  bis  Yvaxve^  Vo  V>&  ^  - 
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and  winking  at  his  cousin  with  a  pair  of  vinous  eyes,  "  no 
joke§,  old  boy,  no  trying  it  on  me.  You  want  to  trot  me 
out,  but  it's  no  go.  In  vino  Veritas,  old  boyi  Mars,  Bacchus, 
ApoUo  virorum,  hey  ?  I  wish  my  aunt  would  selid  down 
some  of  this  to  the  governor ;  it'^  a  precious  good  tap.'* 

"You  had  better  ask  her,**.  Machiavel  continued,  "  or  ttiake 
the  best  of  your  time  now.  What  says  the  bard  ?  '  Nunc  vino 
pellite  curas,  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor,*'*  and  the  Bac- 
chanalian, quoting  the  above  with  a  House  of  Commons  air, 
tossed  off  nearly  a  thimbleful' 'of  wine  with  an  immense 
flourish  of  his  glass. 

At  the  Rectory,  when  the  bottle  of  port  wine  was  bpaned 
after  dinner,  the  young  ladies  had  each  a  glass  from  a 
bottle  of  currant  wine.  Mps.  Bute  took  one  glass  of  port 
Honest  James  had  a  couple  commonly ;  but  as  his  fathet  grew 
very  sulky  if  he  made  further  inroads  on  the  bottle,  the  good 
lad  generally  refrained  from  trying  for  more,  and  ;siabsided 
either  into  the  currant  wine  or  to  sobke  private  gin-and-water 
in  the  stables,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  company  of -die 
coachman  and  his  pipp.  At  Oxford  the  quantity  of  wine 
was  unlimited,  but  the  quality  was  inferior;  but  when 
quantity  and  quality  united,  as  'at  his  aunt's  house,  James 
showed  that. he  could' appreciatie  them  indeed,  and  hardly 
needed  any  of  his  ^cousin's  encoumgement  in  draining  ^ff 
the  second  bottle  supplied  by  Mr.  Bowls. 

When  the  time  for  coffee  came,  however,  and  for  a  return 
to  the  ladies,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  the  young  gende- 
man's  agreeable  frankness  left  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  his 
usual  surly  timidity,  contenting  himself  by  saying  yes  and 
no,  by  scowling  at  Lady  Jane,  and  by  upsetting  one  cup  of 
coffee  during  the  evening.  •; 

If  he  did  not  speak,  he  yawtied  in  a  pitiable  manner,  and 
his  presence  threw 'a  damp  Upoh  the  modest  proceedings  of 
the  evening  $  for  Miss  Grawley  and  Lady  Jane  at  their 
piquet^  and  Miss  Briggs.at  her  woirk,  felt  that  hig  eyes  were 
wildly  fixed  on  them,  and  were  uneasy  under  that  maudlin 
look.         •  ■  •  •■■  /       '•  ■  ■   ■■■   ^-       .   ' 

"  He  seems  a  very  silent,  awkward,  bashful  lad,'*  said  Miss 
Crawley  to  Mr.  Pitt 

''He  is  more  communicativiB  itv  mbiv'a  society  than  with 
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idies,"  Machiavel  <iryly  replied,  perhaps  rather  disappointed 
lat  the  port  wine  had  not  made  Jim  speak  more. 

He  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  next  morning  in  writing 
ome  to  his  mother  a  most  flourishing  account  of  his  recep- 
on  by  Miss  Crawley.  But  ah  I  he  little  knew  what  evils  the 
ay  was  bringing  for  him,  and  how  short  his  reign  of  favour 
as  destined  to  be.  A  circumstance  which  Jim  h&d  forgotten 
-a  trivial  but  fatal  circumstance^ — had  taken  place  at  the 
Iribb's  Arms  on  the  night  before  he  had  come  to  his  aunt's 
ouse.  It  was  no  other  than  this  ^---Jim,  who  was  always  of  a 
enerous  disposition,  and  when  in  his  cups  especially  hospi- 
ible,  had  in  the  course  of  the  night  treated  the  Tutbury 
hampion  and  the  Rottingdean  man,  and  their  friends,  twice 
r  thrice  to  the  refreshment  of  gin-and-water,  so  that  no  less 
lan  eighteen  glasses  of  that  fluid,  at  eightpence  per  glass, 
ere  charged  in  Mr.  James  Crawley's  bill.  It  was  not  the 
mount  of  eightpences  but  the  quantity  of  gin  which  told 
itally  against  poor  James's  character,  when  his  aunt's. butler, 
ir.*  Bowls,  went  down  at  his  mistress's  request  to  pay  the 
oung  gentleman's  bill.  The  landlord,  fearing  lest  the 
ccount  should  be  refused  altogether,  swore  solemnly  that 
le  young  gent  had  consumed  personally  every  farthing's 
^ortn  of  the  liquor;  and  Bowls  paid  the  bill  finally,  and 
[lowed  it  on  his  return  home  to  Mrs.  Firkin,  who  was  shocked 
t  the  frightful  prodigality  of  gin,  and  took  the  bill  to  Miss 
Iriggs  as  accountant-general,  who  thought  it  her  duty  to 
lention  the  circumstance  to  her  principal.  Miss  Crawley. 

Had  he  drunk  a  dozen  bottles  of  claret,  the  old  spinster 
ould  have  pardoned  him.  Mn  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  drank 
laret.  Gentlemen  drank  claret.  But  eighteen  glasses  of  gin 
onsumed  among  boxers  in  an  ignoble  pot-house — it  was  an 
dious  crime,  and  not  to  be  pardoned  readily.  Everything 
^ent  against  the  lad.  He  came  home  perfumed  from  the 
tables,'  whither  he  had  been  to  pay  his  dog  Towzer  a  visit, 
nd  whence  he  was  going  to  take  his  friend  out  for  an  airing, 
rhen  he  met  Miss  Crawley  and  her  wheezy  Blenheim  spaniel, 
^hich  Towzer  would  have  eaten  up  had  not  th6  Blenheim  fled 
q[uealing  to  the  protection  of  Miss  Briggs,  while  the  atrocious 
laster  of  the  bull-dog  stood  laughing  at  the  hcnTVfc\fe^\'Siesi>a^ci\\. 

Thi«  6siy,  too,  the  unJucky  boy's  modesty  VvaAV^w^^fc  ^^^'^^ 
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saken  him.  He  was  lively  and  facetious  at  dinner.  During 
the  repast  he  levelled  one  or  two  jokes  against  Pitt  Crawley  ; 
he  drank  as  much  wine  as  upon  the  previous  day ;  and  going 
quite  unsuspiciously  to  the  drawing-room,  began  to  entertain 
the  ladies  there  with  some  choice  Oxford  stories.  He  de- 
scribed the  different  pugilistic  qualities  of  Molyneux  and  Dutch 
Sam,  offered  playfully  to  give  Lady  Jane  the  odds  upon  the 
Tutbury  Pet  against  the  Rottingdean  man,  or  take  them,  as 
her  Ladyship  chose ;  and  crowned  the  pleasantry  by  propos- 
ing to  back  himself  against  his  cousin  Pitt  Crawley,  either 
with  or  without  the  gloves.  "And  that's  a  fair  offer,  my 
buck,"  he  said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  slapping  Pitt  on  the  shoulder, 
"  and  my  father  told  me  to  make  it  too,  and  he'll  go  halves 
in  the  bet,  ha,  ha  !  "  So  saying,  the  engaging  youth  nodded 
knowingly  at  poor  Miss  Briggs,  and  pointed  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  at  Pitt  Crawley  in  a  jocular  and  exulting  manner. 

Pitt  was  not  pleased  altogether  perhaps,  but  still  not 
unhappy  in  the  main.  Poor  Jim  had  his  laugh  out,  and 
staggered  across  the  room  with  his  aunt's  candle  when  the 
old  lady  movied  to  retire,  and  offered  to  salute  her  with  the 
blandest  tipsy  smile ;  and  he  took  his  own  leave  and  went 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
with  a  pleased  notion  that  his  aunt's  money  would  be  left  to 
him  in  preference  to  his  father  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Once  up  in  the  bedroom,  one  would  have  thought  he  could 
not  make  matters  worse ;  and  yet  this  unlucky  boy  did.  The 
moon  was  shining  very  pleasantly  out  on  the  sea,  and  Jim, 
attracted  to  the  window  by  the  romantic  appearance  of  the 
ocean  and  the  heavens,  thought  he  would  further  enjoy  them 
while  smoking.  Nobody  would  smell  the  tobacco,  he  thought, 
if  he  cunningly  opened  the  window  and  kept  his  head  and 
pipe  in  the  fresh  air.  This  he  did ;  but  being  in  an  excited 
state,  poor  Jim  had  forgotten  that  his  door  was  open  all  this 
time,  so  that  the  breeze  blowing  inwards  and  a  fine  thorough 
draught  being  established,  the  clouds  of  tobacco  were  carried 
downstairs,  and  arrived  with  quite  undiminished  fragrance  to 
Miss  Crawley  and  Miss  Briggs. 

The  pipe  of  tobacco  finishied  the  business,  and  the  Bute- 

Crawleys  never  knew  how  many  thousand  pounds  it  cost  them. 

Firkin  rushed  downstairs  to  Bowls,  Yfho  ^as  reading  out  the 
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"  Fire  and  this  Frying-Pan  "  to  his  aide-de-camp  in  a  loud 
and  ghostly  voice.  The  dreadful  secret  was  told  to  him  by 
Firkin  with  so  frightened  a  look  that  for  the  first  moment 
Mr.  Bowls  and  his  young  man  thought  that  robbers  were  in 
the  house,  the  legs  of  whom  had  probably  been  discovered 
by  the  woman  under  Miss  Crawley's  bed.  When  made  aware 
of  the  fact,  however,  to  rush  upstairs  at. three  steps  at  a  time, 
to  enter  the  unconscious  James's  apartment,  calling  out, 
"  Mr.  James,"  in  a  voice  stifled  with  alarm,  and  to  cry,  "  For 
Gawd's  sake,  sir,  stop  that  'ere  pipe,"  was  the  work  of  a 
minute  with  Mr.  Bowls.  "  O  Mr.  James,  what  ^ave  you  done ! " 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  pathos,  as  he  threw  the 
implement  out  of  the  window.  "  What  'ave  you  done,  sir  ! 
Missis  can't  abide  'em." 

"  Missis  needn't  smoke,"  said  James,  with  a  frantic  mis- 
placed laugh,  and  thought  the  whole  miatter  an  excellent  joke. 
But  his  feelings  were  very  different  in  the  morning,  when  Mr. 
Bowls's  young  man,  who  operated  upon  Mr.  James's  boots, 
and  brought  him  his  hot  water  to  shave  that  beard  which  he 
was  so  anxiously  expecting,  handed  a  note  in  to  Mr.  James 
in  bed,  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Briggs. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  it  said,  "  Miss  Crawley  has  passed  an  exceed- 
ingly disturbed  night,  owing  to  the  shocking  manner  in  which 
the  house  has  been  polluted  by  tobacco.  Miss  Crawley  bids 
me  say  she  regrets  that  she  is  too  unwell  to  see  you  before 
you  go,  and  above  all  that  she  ever  induced  you  to  remove 
from  the  alehouse,  where  she  is  sure  you  will  be  much  more 
comfortable  during  the  rest  of  your  stay  at  Brighton." 

And  herewith  honest  James's  career  as  a  candidate  for  his 
aunt's  favour  ended.  He  had  in  fact,  and  without  knowing 
it,  done  what  he  menaced  to  do ;  he  had  fought  his  cousin 
Pitt  with  the  gloves. 

Where  meanwhile  was  he  who  had  been  once  first  favourite 
for  this  race  for  money  ?    Becky  and  Rawdon,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  come  together  after  Waterloo,  and  were  passing 
the  winter  of  181 5  at  Paris,  in  great  splervdovit  ^TA'^^ic^. 
Rebecca  yf2LS  a  good  economist,  and  l\v^  pfvcfe  ^oox  ^<3fe^^- 
Jey  had  paid  for  her  two  horses  was  \n  \\se\i  ^u^osoX^.^^^ 
their  little  establishment  afloat  for  a  ^eai  a\.  X>cv^\fi»s»'^^  ^ 
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was  no  occasion  tx>  turn  mto  money  "my  pistols,  the  same 
which  I' shot  Captain  Marker,"  at  the  gold  dressir^-case,  or 
the  cloak  lined  with  sable.  '  Becky  had  it  made  into  a  pdisse 
for  herself,  in  which  she  rode  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the 
admiration  of  all;  arid  ydu  should  have  seen  the  scene  be- 
tween her  and  her  delighted  husbaind,  whom,  she  rejoined 
after  the  army  had  entered  Ounbray,  and  when  she  unsewed 
herself,  and  let  outof  her  dress  all  those  watches,  nicknacks, 
bank-notes,  cheques^  and  valuables  which  she  had  secireteld  in 
the  wadding  previous  to  her  meditated  flight  from  Brussels! 
Tufto  was  charmed,  and  Rawdon  roared,  tyith  delightful 
laughter,  and  swor€J  that  she  was  better  than  any.  play  he 
ever  saw,  by  Jove.  Ahd  the  way  in  which  she  jockeyed  Jos, 
and  which  she  described  with  infinite  fun,  carried  u^  his 
delight  to  a  pitch  of  quite  insane  enthusiasm.  He  believed 
in  his  wife  as  much  ^the  French  soldiers  in  Napoleon.- 

Her  success  in  Paris  was  ^  remarkable.  All  the  EVench 
ladies  voted  her  charming.  She  spoke  their  language 
admirably.  She  adopted  at  once  their  grace,  their  liveliness, 
their  manner.  Mer  hiisband-  was  stupid  certainly  *-^  all 
English  are  stupid-r^and,'  be^des,  a  dull  husband  at  Paris  is 
always  a  pointing  a  lady's  favour.  He  was  the  heir  ofthe 
rich  and  sfitn^ef/e  Mhs  Crawley^  whose  house  had  beeh 
open  to  so  mariy'of  the  French  noblesse  during  the  emigra- 
tion. They  received  the  ColoneFs  wife  in  their  own  hotels. 
"  Why,"  wrote  a  great  lady  to  Miss  Crawley;  who  had  bought 
her  lace  and  trinkets  at  the  Duchess's  own  price,  and  given 
her  many  a  dinner  during  the  pinching  time^  aftet  the 
Revolution— "  why  does -not  our  dear  Mss  come  to  her 
nephew  and  niece^  and  her  attached ^  friends  in:  Paris?  All 
the  world  raffoUs  of  the  charming  Mistress  and  her  6spi}gk 
beauty.  Yes,  we  see  in  her  the  grace,  the  charm,  the  wit  of 
our  dear  friend  Miss  Crawley.  The  King  took  notice  of 
her  yesterday  at  the  TuilerieSy  iand  we  are  all  jealous  of  the 
attention  which  Monsieur  pajrs  her.  If  you  could  have  seen 
the  spite  of  a  certain  stupid  Miladi  Bareacres  (whose  eagle- 
beak  and  toque  and  feathers  may  be  seen  peering  over  tiie 
heads  of  all  assemblies)  when  Madame  the  Duchess  of 
An^ouldme,  the  dugust  daughter  and  companion  of  kings, 
desired  especially  to  be  presented  10  Mxs,  0»?N\.^,as"Yottr 
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iear  daughter  djad.  protkgk^  and  thanked  her  in  the  name  of 
France  for  all  your  benevolence  towards  our  unfortunates 
luring  their  exile!  She. is  of  all  the  societies,  of  all  the 
^alls — of  the  balls,  yes — of  the  dances,  no ;  and  yet  how 
interesting  and  pretty  this  fair  creature  looks,  surrounded  by 
the  homage  of  the  men,  and  so  soon  to  be  a  mother  !  To 
bear  her  speak  of  you,  her  protectress,  her  mother,  would 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  ogres.  How  she  loves  you  !  how 
we  all  love  our  admirable,  our  respectable  Miss  Crawley  ! " 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  letter  of  the  Parisian  great  lady 
did  not  by  any  means  advance  Mrs;  Becky's  interest  with  her 
admirable,  her  respectable  relative.  Gn  the  contrary,  the 
fury  of  the  old  spinster  was  beyond  bounds  when  she  found 
what  was  Rebecca's  situation,  and  how  audaciously  she  had 
made  use  of  Miss  Crawley's  name  to  get  an  entrke  into 
Parisian  society.  Too  much  shaken  in  mind  and  body  to 
compose  a  letter  in  the  French  language  in  reply  to  that  of 
her  correspondent,  she  dictated  to  Briggs  a  furious  answer  in 
her  own  native  tongue,  repudiating  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley 
altogether,  and  warning  the  public  to  beware  of  her  as  a 
most  artful  and  dangerous  person.      But  as   Madame  the 

Duchess  of  X had  only  been  twenty  years  in  England, 

she  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  the  language,  and 
contented  herself  by  informing  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  at 
thdr  next  meeting  that  she  had  received  a  charming  letter 
from  that  <Ktre  Mees,  and  that  it  was  full  of  benevolent  things 
for  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  began  seriously  to  have  hopes  that 
the  spinster  would  relent. 

Meanwhile  she  was  the  gayest  and  most  admired  of 
Englishwomen,  and  had  a  little  European  congress  on  her 
reception  night  Prussians  and  Cossacks,  Spanish  and 
English — all  the  world  was  at  Paris  diuing  this  famous 
winter ;  to  have  seen  the  stars  and  cordons  in  Rebecca's 
humble  saloon  would  have  made  all  Baker  Street  pale  with 
envy.  Famous  warriors  rode  by  her  carriage  in  the  Bois,  or 
crowded  her  modest  little  box  at  the  Opera.  Rawdon  was 
in  the  highest  spirits.  There  were  no  duns  in  Paris  as  y^^  - 
there  were  parties  every  day  at  Vary's  01*  ■fte^MN^\^x^  %  ^J^»^ 
was  plentiful  and  his  luck  good,  Tu£to  pet^va.^^  >«^^  ^^^^- 
Mjs.  Tu&o  had  come  over  to  Paris  at  V^et  oh^xv  Vo^xs^^^w. 
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and  besides  this  contretemps^  there  were  a  score  of  generak 
now  round  Becky's  chair,  and  she  might  take  her  choice  of 
a  dozen  bouquets  when  she  went  to  the  play.  Lady 
Bareacres  and  the  chiefs  of  the  English  society,  stupid  and 
irreproachable  females,  writhed  with  anguish  at  the  success 
of  the  little  upstart  Becky,  whose  poisoned  jokes  quivered 
and  rankled  in  their  chaste  breasts.  But  she  had  all  the 
men  on  her  side.  She  fought  the  women  with  indomitable 
courage,  and  they  could  not  talk  scandal  in  any  tongue  but 
their  own. 

So  in  fetes,  pleasures,  and  prosperity  the  winter  of  1815-16 
passed  away  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  accommodated 
herself  to  polite  life  as  if  her  ancestors  had  been  people  of 
fashion  for  centuries  past,  and  who,  from  her  wit,  talent,  and 
energy,  indeed  merited  a  place  of  honour  in  Vanity  Fair. 
In  the  early  spring  of  18 16,  GalignanPs  Journal  contained 
the  following  announcement  in  an  interesting  comer  of  the 
paper :  "  On  the  26th  of  March,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Crawley,  of  the  Life  Guards  Green,  of  a  son  and 
heir." 

This  event  was  copied  into  the  London  papers,  out  of 
which  Miss  Briggs  read  the  statement  to  Miss  Crawley,  at 
breakfast,  at  Brighton.  The  intelligence,  expected  as  it 
might  have  been,  caused  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Crawley 
family.  The  spinster's  rage  rose  to  its  height,  and  sending 
instantly  for  Pitt  her  nephew,  and  for  the  Lady  Soutiidown 
from  Brunswick  Square,  she  requested  an  immediate  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  which  had  been  so  long  pending 
between  the  two  families.  And  she  announced  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  allow  the  young  couple  a  thousand  a  year 
during  her  lifetime,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bulk  of 
her  property  would  be  settled  upon  her  nephew  Mid  her 
dear  niece  Lady  Jane  Crawley.  Waxy  came  down  to  ratify 
the  deeds.  Lord  Southdown  gave  away  his  sister.  She  was 
married  by  a  Bishop,  and  not  by  the  Rev.  Bartholomew 
Irons — to  the  disappointment  of  the  irregular  prelate. 

When  they  were  married,  Pitt  would  have  liked  to  take  a 

hymeneal  tour  with  his  bride,  as  became  people   of  their 

condition.     But  the  affection  of  the  old  lady  towards  Lady 

fane  had  grown  so  strong  that  she  fairly  owned  she  cchoW 
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riot  part  with  her  favourite.  Pitt  and  his  wife  came  therefore 
and  lived  with  Miss  Crawley,  and  (greatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  poor  Pitt,  who  conceived  himself  a  most  injured  character 
—being  subject  to  the  humours  of  his  aunt  on  one  side,  and 
of  his  mother-iti-law  on  the  other)  Lady  Southdown,  from  her 
neighbouring  house,  reigned  over  the  whole  family — Pitt, 
Lady  Jane,  Miss  Crawley,  Briggs,  Bowls,  Firkin,  and  all. 
She  pitilessly  dosed  them  with  her  tracts  and  her  medicine, 
she  dismissed  Creamer,  she  installed  Rodgers,  and  soon 
stripped  Miss, Crawley  of  even  the  semblance  of  authority. 
The  poor  soul  grew  so  timid  that  she  actually  left  off 
bullying  Briggis  any  more,  and  clung  to  her  niece,  more  fond 
and  terrified  every  day.  Peace  to  thee,  kind  and  selfish, 
vain  and  generous  old  heathen !  We  shall  see  thee  no 
more.  Let  us  hope  that  Lady  Jane  supported  her  kindly, 
and  led  her  with  gentle  hand  out  of  the  busy  struggle  of 
Vanity  Fair. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

WIDOW  AND  MOTHER, 

The  news  of  the  great  fights  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
reached  England  at  the  same  time.  The  Gazette  first 
published  the  result  of  the  two  battles ;  at  which  glorious 
intelligence  all  England  thrilled  with  triumph  and  fear. 
Particulars  then  followed,  and  after  the  announcement  of 
the  victories  came  the  list  of  the  wounded  and  the  slain. 
Who  can  tell  the  dread  with  which  that  catalogue  was  opened 
and  read!  Fancy,  at  every  village  and  homestead  almost 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  the  great  news  coming  of  the 
battles  in  Flanders,  and  the  feelings  of  exultation  and 
gratitude,  bereavement  and  sickening  dismay,  when  the  lists 
of  the  regimental  losses  were  gone  through,  and  it  became 
known  whether  the  dear  friend  and  relative  had  escaped 
or  fallen.  Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
back  to  a  file  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time  must  everv  tva^ 
feel  at  second-hand  this  breathless  paMse  ol  ^'«^^5:-\afiCiSs^. 
The  lists  of  casualties  are  carried  ot\  ?Tom  ^"a:*j  ^<^  ^^  '->  "^5? 
stop  in  the  midst  as  in  a  story  wV\\cV\  \s  V.o\i^  cox>xvKsifc"^' 
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our  next.  Think  what  the  feelings  must  haye  bi^ei)  as  those 
papers  followed  each  other  fresh  from  the  press  ;  and  if  such 
an  interest  could  be  felt  in  our  country,  and  about  a  batde 
where  but  twenty  thousand  of  our  people  were  engaged, 
think  of  the  condition  of  Europe  for  twenty  years  before, 
where  people  •  were  fighting,  not  by  thousands,  but  by 
millions,  each  one  of  \dioin  as  he  struck  his  -^nemy  wounded 
horribly  some  other  innocent  heart  far. away. 

The  news  which  that  famous  Gazette  brought  to  the 
Osbomes  gave  a  dreadful  shock  to  the  family  and  its  chief 
The  girls  indulged  unrestrained  in  their  grief.  The  gloom- 
stricken  old  father  wajs  still  more  borne  down  by  his  fate  and 
sorrow.  He  strove  to  think  that  a  judgment  was  on  the  boy 
for  his  disobedience.  He  dared  not  own  that  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  frightened  him,  and  that  its  fulfilment  had 
come  too  soon  upon  his  curses*  Sometimes  a  shuddering 
terror  struck  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  doom 
which  he  had  called  down  on  his  son.  There  was  a  chance 
before  of  reconciliation.  The  boy's  wife  might  have  died, 
or  he  might  have  come  back  and  said.  Father,  I  have  sinned 
But  there  was  no  hope  now.  He  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gulf  impassable,  haunting  his  parent  with  sad  eyes.  He 
remembered  them  once  before  so  in  a  fever,  when  every  one 
thought  the  lad  was  dying,  and  ,he  lay  on  his  bed  speechleiss, 
and  gazing  with  a  dreadful  gloom.  Good .  God !  how  the 
father  clung  to  the  doctor .  ttj^pn,  and  with  wh^t  a  sickening 
anxiety  he  followed  him ;  what  a  weight  of  grief  was  off  his 
mind  when,  after  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  the  lad  recovered, 
and  looked  at  his  father  once  ^more  with  eyes  that  recogniied 
him.  But  now  there  was  no  help  or  cure,  or  chance  of 
reconcilement ;  above  all,  there  were  no  humble  words  to 
soothe  vanity  outraged  and  furious,  or  bring  to  its  natural 
flow  the  poisoned,  angry  blood.  And  it  i3  hard  to  say  which 
pang  it  was  that  tore  the  proud  father's  heart  most  keenly— 
that  his  son  should  have  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  his  forgive- 
ness, or  that  the  apology  which  his  own  pride  expected  should 
have  escaped  him. 

Whatever  his  sensatipns;  flight  have  been,  however,  the 

stern  old  man  would  have  no  confida,nt.     He  never  mc?n- 

tjoned  his  son's  r\zmQ  tp  his  daughters^  but  ordered  the 
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elder  to  plat^  all  the  females,  of  the  establishment  in 
moti^mjng,  -and  desrired  that  the  male  servants  jshould  be 
siknilady  attired  in  ^eep  black.  All  parties'  and  entertaiiv 
metitdj  of  course,  were  td  be  puttoifJ  .  No  oommunicatiora 
were  made  to  his  future  son-in-law,  whose  marriage-day  had 
been  fixed  j  b\i(  there  was .  enough  in.  Mr.  Ostrorne's  appear- 
anc6r  id' prevent  Mr.:3Ulloek  from  making  any  inquiries^  or 
in  any  way  pressing  forward  diat!  ceremony.  He  and  the 
ladies  whispered  about  it  under  tbdr  voices  in  the  drawing- 
room  sctsicdmesy  whither  the  father  never  came.  ;  Here- 
tYiairied  constiMly  in  his  own  study.  ^  die  whole  front  part  of 
the  house  beii^  closed  until  some  ^tiihe  after  the  completion 
of  the  general  moiiming.  .  i  '  ;     ' 

Abbut  three  weeksi-?rfter'  the  :i8tb6f  June,  Mr.  Osborne'i 
acquaintance,  Sir  William  Dobbin,,  called  at  Mr.  Osbome^s 
house  ift  Russell  Square^  with  a' very  pale  and  agitated  face, 
and  iniiisted  upon  seeiing  that  gentleman;  Ushered  into  his 
roo^,  and  aftfer  a  few  words  which  neither  the. speaker  ncir 
the  host  Understood,  the  fiormier  prbduced  frcnn  an  enclosuie 
a  letter  sealed  with  a  large  red  seaL  .**My  son,  Majoi: 
Dobbin, **  the  Alderman  said,,  with  some  hesitation,  **dis- 
patched  mei  k  letter  by  ahx  ofiicBr  of  'the  -rth^  who  anived 
in*  town  to-day.  My  pon's  letter  con^ins  one  for  ycni, 
Osbtroe:**  'The  Alderman  placed  the  letter  on  the  table, 
and  Osborne' stared  at  hirii  for  anioment  <«  two  in  silence. 
His  looks  frightened  the  ambassador,  who,  after  looking 
guiltily  for  a  little  timt  at  the  grief-stricken  man,  hurried 
awdy  without  another  woni  '       i 

The  fetter  was  in  George's '%ell-known  bold  handwriting. 
It  w^  that' one  which,  he^had  .written/before  daybreak  on  the 
i6l!h  of  June,  and  just  before  h^«  took,  leave  of  Amelia*    The 
great  red  seal  was  emblazoned  with  ithe  sham  coat  of  arms 
which  Osborne  had 'asGumed-- from  the  Peerage,  with  "Pax 
in  hello"  lot  a  m<Jtto — that'of  liie  *ducal  house  with  which 
the  vain  old  man  tried  to  ifancy  himself  connected.     The 
haind  that-signed  it  would  never  hold-  pen  ox  sword  njore. 
The  very  seal' that  sealed  khad  been  Tabbed  ftoxxvO^vs^^ 
deiad  body  as  it  hy  on  the  field:  of  baJtAe!    TVv^  Sa.^^T:^'?xw 
nothing  of  this,  but  sat  and  looked  at  Ctke\eV\jet*vct\fcvc»R^ 
vacancy.    He  almost  fell  when  he  went  to.  ce^tvVc. 
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Have  you  ever  had  a  difference  with  a  diear  friend  ?  How 
his  letters,  written  in  the  period  of  love  and  confidence, 
sicken  and  rebuke  you  I .  What  a  dreary  mourning  it  is  to 
dwell  upon  these  1  vehement  protests  of  dead  affection  I 
What  lying  epitaphs  they  make  over  the  corpse  of  Love ! 
What  dark,  cruel  cohlments  upon  Life  and  Vanities  !  Most 
of  us  have  got  or  written  drawers  full  of.  them.  They  wre 
cldset-skeletons  which  we  keep  and  shun.  Osborne  trembled 
long  before  the  letter  from  his  dead  son. 

The  poor  boy's  letter  did  not  say  much.  He  had  been 
too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  tendetness  which  hi$  heart 
felt  He  only  said  that  on  the  ere  of  a  great  battle  he 
wished  to  bid  his  father  farewell,  and'  solemnly  to  implore 
his  good  offices  fot  the  wife^t  might  be  for  the  chik}-- 
whom  he  left  behind  him;  i  Hei  owned  With  contrition  that 
his  irregularities  and  his  extravagance  had  $Jready  wasted  a 
large  part  of  his  mother's  little  fortune.  He  thanked  his 
father  for  his  former  generous  conduct,  and  he  promised 
him  that,  if  he  fell  on !  the  field  or  survived  it,  he  would  act 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name  of  George  Osborne. 

His  English  habit,  pride,' awkwardness  perhaps,  h9,d  pie- 
vented  him  from  saying  more;  His  father  could  not  see  the 
kiss  George  had  pkoed, on  the. superscription  of  his  letter. 
Mr.  Osborne  dropped  it  with  the  bitterest,  deadliest  pang  of 
balked  affection  and  (revenge.  His  son  w^s  still  beloved  and 
unfbrgiven. 

About  two  months  afterw&rds,  however,  as  the  yotii^ 
ladies  of  the  family  went  to  church  with  their  fatha*,  they 
remarked  how  hfe  took  a  different  s6at  fi'om,  that  which  he 
usually  occupied- iwheh  lie  chose  ;to  attend  divine  worship, 
and  that  from  his  cushion  op{k)site  he  lobked  up  at  the  wall 
over  their  heads.  This  causisd'  the  yt>ung  women  likewise  to 
^Hie  in  the  direction  towards  which  their  father  •$  glocMeny 
eyes  pointed;  and  they  saw  an  elaborate  monument  upon 
the  wall,  where  Britannia  was  represented  weeping  over  an 
urn,  and  a  broken  sword  and  ai  coUchant  lion  ixidicated  that 
the  piece  of  sculpture  had:  been  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  warrior.  .  The  Isdulptors  of  those  days  had  stocks  of 
such  funereal  emblems  in  haild;  as  you  may  see  still  op  the 
walls  of  St  P^vl's^  which-  ari  covered  "wWti  bwvdteds  of  these 
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raggart  heathen  allegories.     There  was  a  constant  demand 
)r  them  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century. 

Under  the  memorial  in  question  were  emblazoned  the 
ell-known  and  pompous  Osborne  arms,  and  the  inscription 
lid  that  the  monument  was  "Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
reorge  Osborne^  Junior,  Esq.,  late  a  Captain  in  His 
lajesty's  — th  regiment  of  foot,  who  fell  on  the  i8th  of 
una,  1815,  aged  28  years,  while  fighting  for  his  king. and 
ountry  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Waterloo.  Duke  et  decorum 
\t  pro  patriiL  moriJ* 

The  sight  of  that  stone  agitated  the  nerves  of  the  sisters 
3  much  that  Miss  Maria;  was  compelled  to  leave  the  church, 
lie  congregation  made  way  respectfully  for  those  sobbing 
iris  clothed  in  deep  black,  and  (Htied  the  stem  old  father 
^ted  opposite  the  memorial  of  the^dead  soldier.  "Will  he 
)rgive  Mrs.  Geoige?"  the  girls  said  to  themselves  as  soon 
s  their  ebullition  of  grief  was  over.  Much  conversation 
assed,  too,  among  the  acquaintances  of  the  Osborne  family, 
'ho  knew  of  the  rupture  between  the  son  and  father  caused 
y  the  former's  marriage,  as  to  the  chance  of  a  reconciliation 
rith  the  young  widow.  There  were  bets  among  the  gentle- 
len  both  about  Russell  Square  and  in  the'  City. 

If  the  sisters  had  any  anxiety  regarding  the  possible  recog- 
ition  of  Amelia  as  a  daughter  of  the  family,  it  was  increased 
resently,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  by  their 
ither's  announcement  that  he  Was  going  abroad.  He  did 
iot  say  whither,  but  they  knew  at  once  that  his  steps  would 
e  turned  towards  Belgium,  and  were  aware  that  George's 
ridow  was  still  in  Brussels;  They  had  pretty  accurate  news 
ideed  of  poor  Amelia  from  Lady  Dobbin  and  her  daughters. 
)ur  honest  Captain  had  been  promoted  in  consequence  of 
be  death  of  the  second  Major  of  the  regiment  on  the  field ; 
nd  the  brave  O'Dowd,  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly 
tere,  as  upon  all  occasions  where  he  had  a  chance  to  show 
lis  coolness  and  valour,  was  a  Colonel  and  Companion  of 
be  Bath. 

Very  many  of  the  brave  — ^th,  who  had  suffered  severely 
ipon  both  days  of  action,  were  still  at  Brussels  in  the 
utuinn,  recovering  of  their  wounds.'   The  oiv^  \^^&  ^  N^a^ 
Dilitaiy  hospital  for  months  after  the  greax.  b^xxXes*  \  ^xA  ^s» 


men  and  officers  be^artAo  rally  from  itheiti  hurts,:  thue  gardens 
and  places  of  pifblib  resort  swarnied.  with  mainoed  warriors, 
Qld  ind.  young,,  who,  just  rescued  dut  of.? death, i  feiT  to 
gambling,  and  gabtyv'*nd  love-im2kkiiag)t;as  pebpleofrVaiiity 
Fair  will. jdo.  Mr.:  Osboirae'  ftnmd.'out  some  df  tiac.-^th 
easily.  '■:  He  knew  their .  saniform  quite  -well, ,  and  /had  .been 
used' to  follow  all ./ithe i ;prc3DEndti<Mas i  ^iid  exchanges"  in.' jthe 
cegiment,  and  l6Yeditottdk:.about -kand  it^offi^  as  i£;he 
had  been  on©  <rf  thjg  fmiwabfet;  'OjtMthe.'dayiafterhis  .arrival 
at  Brussels,  and  as  he  issued  from  his  hotels  which\faced  the 
P^rc,  he  saw  a. sQldierilin'^thC'-iyjellrkoown  facings;  repotsihg 
on, ft.  ston6,  bendi  iil .'th^  tgarden,  .-ajoki  ]«^ent:  ahd  liatexdown 
trembling  by  ;the>:WQUiadBdW»jtvale»ce«!^  :;:-?!         : . 

. .  **  Wer^  yoti  m  CftptltirijOsbocne^.cbtnimiiy  ?<?  be.^id^  and 
added,;after  a,g>du«^^r*^HeiW^)rny;80»jrri^^         :      ;  ; 

The  man  wa^  laOt  of  the^Cdptainrfc  ctofnpany;  >but  -he  lifted 
^ihjs  wounded  attn  and  toujohed' hist  cap  sadly  .arid  respect* 
fully  to  tbe'haggard,  biJafoentflprnted  gentleman  Yrtio  questioned 
Ixim.  "  The  whole :  armst idiidn'^ Toi^ntaiBi  j at  finer  or^.-a.  better 
officer,"  .the  soldier  said.  .f?fr.be^.S^cant:of.tibe.-Gaptain's 
corapfiuiy  (Captain  B^ymondj  hifl  it. /now,)  :!was  ir).  town; 
though,  and  was»ju^t  isyielUrof  j^shSt-iii  th^  jahoiildec'  Wis 
hpnour  ,trtigbtv  see;  himtf  .^he  Jikisdjj^who,  Coiaid^teU^him  aiiy- 
Ijaing: :he. wanted,  to. ^tnQw::£*<)utft*^ab<iut.  the  ^th's  lactiobs. 
But  his.  hernQW  had:fs^on!>fejor  !  D6bbini»  nordoydbtv  -the 
br^ve  -Captain's  grfjait .  ^j^end ;  > 4nd  HMrs*  Oslxxmo, ;  who  was 
here,  jtooj  and:  had  beenovecy.-bad,  he  heard  everybody  say- 
They  say  ghewasout  Qf..bei:';min4t!Kkjef  for  six  weeks 'Oramore. 
But  youK  honour  ffcnOw^  all  &bout..thalJ+-andi.a^Tig,  ybiir 
pardcHj-r— -"theimdn''ad<iedt»,;J  :■:.■■:  r.ji. ,■;:'.  :•-.•!  -.«  ',.   ;..  ■ 

Osbon?e.  put  .ai  guinea  Jntt);  the.  soldieif Si  hawd,  and  told  hiiiif 
hfe  should  hare  ariptber.  if  tlie-^woiild'. bring  the  Sergcaiit  id 
the .  H6f5el  dm  Pare ;  \  a  ..pronHi^e  .which  :^ery  t^oon  brought  khe 
desired!  officer  ,  to  .'Maf.  Osbojure'si presence.:'.  And  the  , first 
soldier  went  awiay.;  fendiaftferitellfng  a  bamirade  or  twoh«ff 
Captain  Osborne's  father  was  arrived,  and  what  a  free^halilded,* 
generous  igentlem^n. he  M^a6„itlbey  went  and- made  (good  ichfeer 
with  drink. and  feastimg^jasvlong  as  .the  guineas  lacftjed  which 
had  come  from  the  proud  puojsc  oifthefmouiining  oJri  iuthcc. 
1/7  die  5er^ean£*SfComIiany;'\whQlvwa«lsoi\ustx»n¥iate« 
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sbdme  nAade  the  journey  of  Watdrloofand  Quatre  Bfas--a 
umey  which  thousands  of  his  countlrymen  were- then  talking. 
!e  toc^  th6.  Sergeant  widi^i^him  in  :hi&  carriage,  and-  went 
rou^  both  fields  unde^  his  guidance  He  saw  the  point 
"  the  Toad  where  the  nregiment  niardied  intxD  action  on  tJW; 
Kteenth,  and  the-  slope  down  whioh^  :tliey  drove  the  French 
Lvalry  who  were  prestsihg  on  the.retar^atiiig  Belgians.  There 
SIS  the  spot  where  the  noble  Captain  cut  down  the  Frenda 
ficer  wfcJo  was  grappling  with  the'")B0ung  Ensign  for.  ithe 
>lours/  theCoIour-Setgeants  havingiDeen  ^ot  down.  Along 
is  road  they  retreated  on  tbeJriext  day,iand  here  was  the 
mk' at  which  the  regiment  bivoiuacked  under  the  rain  ofthe 
ght  of  the  seventeenth*  Farther  on  was  the  position  which 
ey  took  and  held  during  the  diy,  'forming  time  after^  tim^ 

1  receive  the- ehargie '"of  the  ericm/s' hotsemdn,  aftd- lying 
Dwn  under  the  shdter  of  the  'bank  from  the  furious  French 
mnonade.  And  i^  was  at  thk  decliintyj  when  at  evening 
e  whole  English  line  received  the-order  to  advance  as  the 
lemy  fell  back  after  his  last,  charge^  that  the  Captam, 
jnuhing  and  rushing-  dowii  the 'hill  waving  his  sword, 
ceiverf  a  shot  and, fell  dedd  •  *^Ht"Was  Major  Dobbin  wh^ 
ok  baick  the  Captain's  body  to  Brussels,''  the  Seigeant  said, 

a  low  voice)  "and  had  him  buried,  ds  your- honour  knowsi" 
he  peasants  and  relic-hiinters  about  the  place  were  screain- 
g  rourfti  the  pair  as  the  soldier  told' his  story,  offering  fot 
.le  all  sorts  of  mesmentoe^of  the  fight-^-^-orosses,  and  epaulets, 
id'  shattered  cuirasses,  and  es^;les.  >    ■  .  ■  j 

Osborne  gave  a  sumptuous  reward  to  the*  Sergeant  when 

2  parted  with  him,  after  having  visited  the  scenes?; of  his 
>n's  last  exploits.  His  burial-j3ace  he  had  already  seeii 
ideed,  he  had  driven  thither  immediately  after  his  Arrival 
;  Brussels.  Geoige*s  body  lay  iri  the  pretty  burial-ground 
\  Laeken,  near  the  city,  in  which  placey  having  once  visited 

on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  had  lightly  expressed  a  wish  to 
iVe  his  grave  made.  And  there  tfie  young  officer  was  laid 
jr  his  friend,  in  the  unconsecratled  comer  of  the  garden^ 
iparated  by  a  little  hedge  from  the  temples  and  towers  and 
lantations  of  flowers  and  shrubs  under  which  the  Roman 
^tholic  dead  repose.  It  seemed-  a'  hvLt«\\\\^\!\otv  \s^  <^^ 
fsbome  to  thinJt  ;^/Jafi  his*  son,:  an 'BtvgVi^Vv  ^tvxXr^^^'svv^^ 
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captain  in  the  famous  British  army,  should  not  be  found 
worthy  to  lie  in  ground  where  mere  foreigners  were  buried 
Which  of  us  is  £ere  can  tell  how  much  vanity  lurks  in  our 
warmest  regard  for  others,  and  how  selfish  our  love  is  ?  Old 
Osborne  did  not  speculate  much  on  the  mingled  nature  of 
his  feelings,  and  how  his  instinct  and  selfishness  were  com- 
bating together.  He  firmly  believed  that  everything  he  did 
was  right,  that  he  ought  on  all  occasions  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  serpent  his  hatred 
rushed  out  armed  and  poisonous  against  anything  like  oppo- 
sition. He  was  proud  of  his  hatred  as  of  everything  else. 
AI.ways  to  be  right,  always  to  trample  forward,  and  never  to 
doubt — are  not  these  the  great  qualities  with  which  dullness 
takes  the  lead  in  the  world  ? 

As,  after  the  drive  to  Waterloo^  Mr.  Osborne's  carriage 
was  nearing  the  gates  of  the  city  at  sunset,  they  met  another 
open  barouche,  in  which  were  a  couple  of  ladies  and  a 
gentleman,  and  by  the  side  of  which  an  officer  was  riding. 
Osborne  gave  a  start  back,  and  the  Sergeant,  seated  wiSi 
him,  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  his  neighbour  as  he  touched 
his  cap  to  the  officer,  who  mechanically  returned  his  salute. 
It  was  Amelia,  with  the  lame  young  Ensign  by  her  side,  and 
opposite  to  her  her  faithful  friend  Mrs.  0*Dowd.  It  was 
Amelia,  but  how  changed  from  the  fresh  and  comely  girl 
Osborne  knew !  Her  face  was  white  and  thin.  Her  pretty 
brown  hair  was  parted  under  a  widow's  cap— the  poor  child 
Her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  looked  nowhere.  They  stared  blank 
in  the  face  of  Osborne  as  the  carriages  crossed  each  other, 
but  she  did  not  know  him,  nor  did  he  recognize  her,  until, 
looking  up,  he  saw  Dobbin  riding  by  her,  and  then  he  knew 
who  it  was.  He  hated  her.  He  did  not  know  how  much 
until  he  saw  her  there.  When  her  carriage  had  passed  on, 
he  turned  and  stared  at  the  Sergeant,  with  a  curse  and 
defiance  in  his  eye  cast  at  his  companion,  who  could  not 
help  looking  at  him — as  much  as  to  say,  "  How  dare  y<m 
look  at  me  ?  Damn  you !  I  do  hate  her.  It  is  she  who  has 
tumbled  my  hopes  and  all  my  pride  down."  "Tell  the 
scoundrel  to  drive  on.  quick,**  he  shouted,  with  an  oath,  to 
the  lackey  on  the  box.  A  minute  afterwards  a  horse  came 
clattering  over  the  pavement  beVi\t\d<Hbome*s  carriage,  and 
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Dobbin  rode  up.  His  thbughts  had  been  elsewhere  as  the 
carriages  parsed 'each  other,  and  if  was  mot  until  he  had. 
liiSderi  'SOtne  paces: forward  that  he  Tettiembered  it  wis 
Osborne  who  had  just  passed  him,  Then  he  turned. :  to 
exdibine  if  the  sight  of  her  fathd^inrlaw  .had  made  any!  im- 
presision  oiif  Amelia;  but  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  who  had' 
psURsed.  Theh  William,  who  =  daily  used  to  accompany  her 
in  hei"  drivesy  taking  out  hfs 'watch,  madeisome  excuse  about 
an  engagement  which  he  suddenly  recoUectedy  and  $0  rode: 
off.  She  did  not  remark  that  either^  but  sate  looking  before 
her^  ovet  the  homely  landscape  towards  the  woods  in  the' 
distance  by  which  George  marched  away. 

"Mr.  Osborne,  Mri  Osborne!"  cried  Dobbin,  as  he  lOde 
up  and  held  out  his  hand;  Osborne  made  no  motion  to 
take  it,  but  shouted  out  Once  more,  and  with  another  curse, 
to  his  servant  to  drive  oh.  ' 

Dobbin  laid  his  hand  on  the  carriage  side.  "I  will  see 
yoa,  sir,'-  he  said.     "  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

*'From  that  woman? '•'said  Osborne 'fiercely. 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "ftorii  your  son;"  at  which 
Osborne  fell  back  into  the  Corner  of  his  carriage,  and 
Dobbin  allowing  it  to  pass  on,  ix)de  close  behind  it,  and 
so  through  the  tow^,  imtil  they  reached  Mr.  Osborne's 
hotel,  and  without  a  word:  Theire  he  followed  Osborne 
up  to  his  apartments.  George  had  pffen  been  in  the 
rooms;  they  were  the  lodgings  which  the  Grawleys  had 
occupied  during  their,  stay  in  Brussels.  '       : 

"  Pray,  have  yoii  any  commands  for  me^  Captain  Dobbin  ? 
or,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  say  Major  Dobbin,  $ince 
better  men  than  you  are  dead,  and  yoti  step  into  their 
shoesy^  said  Mr.  Osborne,  in  that  sarcastic  tone  which  he 
sometimes  was  pleased  to  assume. 

"  Better  men  are  dead,"  Dobbin  replied.  **  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  one."  .       :   > 

"  Make  it  short,  sir,"  said  the  other  with  an  oath,  scowling 
at  his  visitor. 

"I  am  h€?*e  as  his  closest  friiend,"  the  M^r  resumed^ 
"and  the  executor  of  hiis  wilL    He  ma.d^  Vx  >o5fe►^^^^s^^^'^ 
into  action.     Are  you  aware  how  smaW  \i\%  xiveaxvs  ^^^^2^^^ 
of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  Yv\s  mdov^"^'" 
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"  I  don^t  know  his  wWofv,  8iiF^!:.Q5boBne  said. .  "  tet  ber 
go.badc  to- her. father.?  i  But.  .the  g^ntleo^^n  whom  he 
addressed  was  deteBminfed  toi  rernaim  in.good  tempei:,  and 
vvent  083' without  heeding  lihe  intemr^ptkm.  .  . 
.  "Do.  5fOia.  know,  /aii-,«  Mrs.  OsborneV  cQndhion?  .  Her 
life,  aiid  her  reason  alnidst  have  been  shak^flt  by  the  Wow 
which,  has  fallen  on  her.  ICni  very  dciwbtfid,  whether  she 
will  Tally.  There  is  a  chahce  .left:  for  her,  however,  and  it 
is  about  this  I  came  to  speak  !t6  you. .  Sbei  will  be  a  mother 
saorL  Will  you  visit:  the  parent's  ;oflfance  upon  th^  child's 
head?  or  will  you !  fiorgive ,  the  child,  for  poor  George's 
sake?"  './.     •.-   :  ■ 

'Osborne  broke  but  ixito  a  i irhapsody^of  self-praise  and 
imprecations  —  by  the  .fir^t,  .excusing  himself  to  his  own 
conscience  for  his  condoct;;'  by  the  second,  exaggerating 
the  undutifulness  of  George.  No  father  in  ..all  England  could 
have  behaved  more  generously  to  a: soft  who  had  rebelled 
against  him  wickedly;  He.  had.  died  without  even  so  much 
as  confessing  he  was  Wrong.'- 'L^  him  takei  the  consequences 
of  his  undutifulness  and  (folly. "  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Osborne, 
he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  >  He  had  sworn  nevesr  to  speak  to 
that  woman,  or  to  xecognize^^  her  as  his  son's  wife.  "And 
that's  what  yoii  may  tett  her,^  he  concluded,  with  an  oath; 
*<and' that's  what  I  will  stack  ito  to  the  last  day  of  my  life." 

There  was  no  hope  from  that-  quarter  then.  The  widow 
must  live  on  her  slender  pittance,  or  on  such  aid  as  Jos 
could  give  her.  "  I  might  tell  her,  and  she  would  not  heed 
ft,^  thought  Dobbin  sadly ;  for  the  poor  girl's  thoughts  were 
not  here- at  all  since  her  catastropflie,  anid,' stupefied  under 
the  pressure  of  her  sorroifr,  good  and  evil  were  alike  in- 
difTcffent  to  her.  . 

So,  indeed,  were  even  friendship  and  kindness.  She  re- 
chivied  '  them  both  uncomplainingly, .  and  having  accepted 
them,  relapsed  into  her  grief. 

Suppose  some  twelve  months  after  the  above  conversation    I 
took' p]sice^'  to  have  passed  iln 'the  life  of  our  poor  Artielia. 
She  has  spe^' the  firBt  portionof  that  time,  in  a  soirow  so 
pt^ouhd  and  pitiable  thafwe  who  have  beexv-^axOwio^  %s«i 
dGscribing  some  of  the  Motions  ot  thai  \«eak  m^  xsssb&a 
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heart  must  draw  back  m  the 'presence  of  the  fcrud  grief 
under  which  it  is  bleeding.  Tread  silently  Totiridrthe  hapless 
couch  of  the  poor  prostrate  soiiL  Shut  gently  tbd  door  of 
the  dark  :chambet  wherein  she  Jsiiififers,  as  .Aose  kind  people 
did  who  miised  her  through  the  first  month's  of  r  her  .paiaa,  ard- 
neTer.kft  hea;  until  Heaven  had  sent  her  oonsolatibn.'  A 
dajr  1  caifie, :  of  almost  terjdfied  delight  and  wonder,  when' 
the  poor  widowed  girl  pressed  a'  child  upon'  her.  :breast'— a 
child,  with  the  eyes  of  Gebrge  who  was  gone^— a  little  bby, 
as  beautiful  as  a-cherub.  iWhat  a  miracle  it  was  to  'hear  its 
first  cry  I  How  she  laliglied  "and  wept'  over  iti  liow.love, 
and  hope,  and  prayer  woke  again  in  her  bosom  is  :the  baby 
nestled  there  !  She  wa&  safe;  The  'doctors  who 'attended 
herj  and  liad/feaced  far  her  Kfe  or  for  ha:  brain,  hSid  waited 
anxiously  .ifor  this:  crisis  "before  they  could  pronounce  that 
either.was  secure.  It  wais  worth  the  long  months  6f  doubt 
and  dread  which  the  persons  Who  had  constantly  ibeert 'With 
her 'had  passed 'to  Bese  her  ^eyes' once  more  beaming  =  tenderly 
upon'th^m.  :*  ■■"■ 

Our  friend  ;ID(jbbin  Was  dne  bf  them.  It  was  he'^\+h<y 
brought  het  ;back'  to  Enj^land-  and  to  her  mother^s  house,' 
whfen  Mrs.  d-Dowd>'+ec€lmhg^a;'^erfemptory  summons  -frpin- 
her  Colonel^  had  be^  fofoed  tb'^lt  her  ^tient  To  see 
Dobbin  hpidinig  the  infaiit^  aWd*  to  heat  Anirelik^s  Ikugh  of 
triumph  as  she  watched  hmij  would  'have  done  any  man: 
good  whb  had  a  «erfse  of'hmtodiir.  •  William  was  the  god- 
father of 'the  child,  and  exetted  liis  ingenuity  in  the  pUr-' 
chase  of  cups,  sp<k)ns,  pftpbo^-ts,  and  corals  for  this  little' 
Christian.  ■■■■■  •'  '  ■  ;"' 

How  his  mother  nursed 'him,  arid  dressed  hirh,  'arid  lived 
upon  him ;  how  she  drove  away  all  hiirses,  and  wpujd'  scarce 
allow  any  hand  but  her  own 'to  touch  hirti,'  how  she  con- 
sidered that  the  gresltest  favour  she  could  confer  upon  his 
godfather.  Major  Dobbin,  was  to  allow  the  Major  Qccasionally 
to  dandle  him,  need  not  be  told  hfere.     This  child  Was  her 
beiing.     Her  existen(ie  was  a  iiiateiiial  caress.     §^  enveloped 
the  feeble  and  unconscious  creature  mlb.  \cy^W^'^<3v|«^. 
It  was  her  life  ivhieh"  the  baby  drat\W  \tv  fecom  \v§pfeci<.OTx>    ^'^ 
wghts,  and^hen  diorte,  she  had  stea\tYv7  atvd  \xv\.e?{\^^  ^^^^^ 
of  motherly  love,  such  as  God's  matveUo>3»  cax^'cv^  ^^^^ 
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to  the  female  instinct — ^joys  how  far  higher  and  lower  than 
reason — blind,  beautiful  devotions  which  only  women's  hearts 
know.  It  was  William  Dobbin's  task  to  muse  upon  these 
movements  of  Amelia's,  and  to  watch  her  heart ;  and  if  his 
love  made  him  divine  almost  all  the  feelings  which  agitated 
it,  alas !  he  could  see  with  a  fatal  perspicuity  that  there  was 
no  place  there  for  him.  And  so,  gently,  he  bore  his  fate, 
knowing  it,  and  content  to  bear  it 

I  suppose  Amelia's  father  and  mother  saw  through  the 
intentions  of  the  Major,  and  w^re  not  ill-disposed  to  en- 
courage him;  for  Dobbin  visited  their  house  daily,  and 
stayed  for  hours  with  them,  or  with  Amelia,  or  wth  the 
honest  landlord,  Mr.  Clapp,  and  his  family.  He  brought, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  presents  to  everybody,  and  almost 
every  day ;  and  went,  with  the  landlord's  little  girl,  who  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  Amelia,  by  the  name  of  Major  Sugar- 
plums. It  was  this  little  child  who  commonly  acted  as  mis 
tress  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Osborne. 
She  laughed  one  day  when  Major  Sugarplums'  cab  drove  up 
to  Fulham,  and  he  descended  from  it,  bringing  out  a  wooden 
horse,  a  drum,  a  trumpet,  and  other  warlike  toys,  for  little 
Georgy,  who  was  scarcely  six  months  old,  and  for  whom  the 
articles  in  question  were  entirely  premature. 

The  child  was  asleep.  "  Hush  ! "  said  Amelia,  annoyed 
perhaps  at  the  creaking  of  the  Major's  boots ;  and  she  held 
out  her  hand,  smiling  because  William  could  not  take  it 
until  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  cargo  of  toys.  "  Go  down- 
stairs, little  Mary,"  said  he  presently  to  the  child ;  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Osborne."  She  looked  up  rather  astonished, 
and  laid  down  the  infant  on  its  bed. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,"  said  he,  taking  her 
slender  little  white  hand  gently. 

**  Good-bye  ?  and  where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,"  he  said — "  they  will  for- 
ward them  i/or  you  will  write  to  me,  won't  you  ?  I  shall  be 
away  a  JonrJ^  ;je." 

''777  wnW^yyou  about  Georgy,"  she  said.    "  Dear  William, 
how  good  you  have  been  to  him  and  to  mfe\    \xioV  ^\.\\\s3^ 
^sn't  he  like  an  angel  ?  " 
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The  little  pink  hands  of  the  child  closed  mechanically 
und  the  honest  soldier's  finger,  and  Amelia  looked  up  in 
5  face  with  bright  maternal  pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks 
•uld  not  have  wounded  him  more  than  that  glance  of  hope- 
»5  kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child  and  mother.  He 
•uld  not  speak  for  a  moment  And  it  wais  only  with  all  his 
•ength  that  he  could  force  himself  to  say  a  God  bless  you. 
God  bless  you,"  said  Amelia,  and  held  up  her  face  and 
3sed  him. 

"  Hush  I  don't  wake  Georgy  I "  she  added,  as  William 
Dbbin  went  to  the  door  with  heavy  steps.  She  did  not  hear 
e  noise  of  his  cab  wheels  as  he  drove  away ;  she  was  look- 
;  at  the  child,  who  was  laughing  in  his  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  WELL  ON   NOTHING  A  YEAR. 

SUPPOSE  there  is  no  man  in  this  Vanity  Fair  of  ours  so 
tie  observant  as  not  to  think  sometimes  about  the  worldly 
airs  of  his  acquaintances,  or  so  extremely  charitable  as  not 
wonder  how  his  neighbour  Jones  or  his  neighbour  Smith 
n  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the 
most  regard  for  the  family,  for  instance  (for  I  dine  with 
em  twice  or  thrice  in  the  season),  I  cannot  but  own  that 
e  appearance  of  the  Jenkinses  in  the  Park,  in  the  large 
rouche  with  the  grenadier-footmen,  will  surprise  and  mys- 
y  me  to  my  dying  day ;  for  though  I  know  the  equipage  is 
ily  jobbed,  and  all  the  Jenkins  people  are  on  board  i^^ges, 
t  those  three  men  and  the  carriage  must  represent  an  ex- 
:nse  of  six  hundred  a  year  at  the  very  least.  And  then  there 
e  the  splendid  dinners;  the  two  boys  at  Eton;  the  prize 
rvemess  and  masters  for  the  girls;  the  trip  abroad,  or  to 
istboume  or  Worthing,  in  the  autumn ;  the  annual  ball,  ^ith 
supper  from  Gunter's  (who,  by  the  way,  sup^^es  most  of 


e  first-rate  dinners  which  J.  gives,  as  I  kyT^very  well, 
iving  been  invited  to  one  of  them  to  fill  it';j^^icant  place^ 
len  I  saw  at  once  that  these  repasts  ar^  vex^  ^>\^x\rk.  xa 
e  cammofg  run  o/*  entertainments  for  'wYucYv  X\v^  Humbler  %cst^ 
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of  J.'s  acqjuaintancfes  get  carxis).!  Who^,;!  say^jwith  the. most 
good^^natulred  feeliiigs  in-  the ^orld^  can  help  worideitngi. how 
the.  Jenkinses  make  out  matters.?.  What  £r:  Jenkins?  We 
aUi  know :  Gornmissionep  of  -the  Ta{)e  and:  Sealing-iWaoD  (I>fi&ce, 
with  -£i'fZOQ>.  a  year!  for  a  salary,  .  Had. his:  wife  a  private  to- 
tuhe?  Fooh.l  Miss  Flintfr-onejof' .eleven children  ofraishiaii 
squire  in  Buckinghamshiire;;  "All  shei -eyer  gets,  fcoinfihe 
family  Js  aturkeyat'ChjiistmaSj  in.  exchange  for  which  s^e 
has  to  board  two  or  three  of  her  sisters  in  the. off!  seaseo^ 
and'  l(>dge:and  feed  hea*  brotbena  wheir.  thcyrdoraeiito-town. 
HQW:doe&  Jenkins  balance  his.incxwne ?i.'.  I  siay^ a& eweryrftnaid 
oi  his  must  say,  How  is.  it  that  he  has  not  been  oxithLwed 
long  since,  and  that  heeYcar  icairiet  hack  (aSi  he  Kiid  txi  tiae 
surprise  of  ever>^body)  last  year  from  Boulogne  ? 

"  I  "  is  here  introduced  to  personify  the  world  in  general— 
the  Mrs.  Grundy  of  e^gh,  resp^ct.e4  .reader's  private  circle, 
every  one  of  whom  cah  ptmit  tcsomefatniilies  of  his  acquaint- 
ance who  live  npbo^y  knows  ho^v  Many  ^  a,  ^SLSf^^oi-.  wine 
have  we  all  of  us  drunk,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  hob-and- 
nobbing  with:  die  hospiitable  giver^  and  wondering  how.;  the 
^uce-he.-Jjaid  foi  it..  '  -.-;  •  .;,:;'!.;  ;  •;  ,.:••.•-  .•  ■. 
;  !  Some;  three,  or  four  years  after  hisstaydh.  Parish  wlisen^  Raw- 
doniOajwley  and;  his:wife:w^reifestalblishe<i  in  a;  V5es^  small; 
comfortable  :housj5,  in^  Curzon  iStreetji  Mayfariy  there:  was 
^arcely  one  of  the  nunEieroua  frifends  wkom;  they  entertained 
Sitdinnec  that  diti  not  ask  the  above.' quesboo.  regarding  them: 
TiiCi  noTeUstjj.ithasf  been.  said. before  knowH:  everything; 
and;  as  L  am  in  .a<.  situatix>nr  1x>»  be  abki  to,  tell  the.  publicibaw 
Cra^wleyr  and  hia  wife  livdd'withotUt  any  income^  rooty  I  eotreat 
the  puNic  newspaper^) .whicbf.iaiie  in  the: habit  of  extracting 
poo-tionsr  of  the  vmious  peniodicaJb  iwodcs;  now  published^  wi 
to  reprint  the. following  exact  narrative . and:  calcuiatiwra^  of 
which  li  ought,  asj  the-  discorerer  (and  at:  some  cxp^asci;  too^ 
to  have  thei.benefit  ? .  My  son,!  I  iPtould  say,*  were  I  blessed  with 
a  child,vybu  may,  by  deep  inquiryi  and!  constant  intercauEse 
with  bin>itt|ijn  how  a  man  lives  Comfortably;  om. nothing  a 
year.  Bi^jfcwMs  best  not.  to  .be  intimate  with  gentlemen  oi 
this  profe9ip|Ky  and  to  ^taker  the  calculations,  at  secotid-hitndi 
as  you  do  logarithms ;  for  to  work,  them  yourself,  depend  ittpOB 
J^  ^'JJ  cost  you. somQthmg  earaWrecafokv  ;  v^  ^^van  ri  -yrA 
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[Dn. nothing  .per  anmim  then,  and 'during  a  course  of  some 
)  ortthcefc  ;^eaTS,  of: which  we  can; afford  to  give  but  a  very 
ef  histoty,'  Crawley  (and  his  wife  lived  Tcry  happily  and 
nfdrtably  at  Paris.  -  It  wa&iin  this  -period  that  herquitted 
r  Guardsj  and  sdld'out  of  daeamiy,  When:w«  find  himi 
liipL,  his  mu^ftachios,  amd  the  title  of  Colonel  on  histcard)  ate 
:  only  irelics' of  hisi  military  :profear^on.  ■  -  *  !  .  ' 
Lt  has^  been  meaitioned  that  Rebecca,  soon  after 'hOT-arriTSbl' 
Faj33j  took  a'  ^ery  smart  and  deeidingi  ppsititx*  in  the*  society 
that  capital, -and  was  welcomed  at.sbme.of  die  moitdistin* 
shed  .bouses  of.the  restored? French  nobility:  .  Tbeilnglish: 
n  of  :flwhiidnin  Paris  courted  her,  too,  to  the  di^ust  of  the 
ies  <thear  -wives,  who  could  not  .bear  .the  parvertue.  For 
oe  months  the  salons  !of  Uhe  Fauboiirg  St.  -Geicinain,:iir 
Lch  heriplace  was » secured,  iand  the  ^alendours  of  ithe  ncm 
uit,  where  she  was  ireceivecl  with  much  distin6tiony  delighted 
1'  perhaps  a .  littie  antoscibated  Mrs.  Crawley  J  *  who*  may  hxve 
jn  dii^josed  during rthis  period  irfelktion  to  slight  :the  people 
lOEsest  youn^  militalrymoi  ImosilyM-fwho  formed  -her  hfus- 
idf s iChief  s.ocifety* .  .t    '•    ( ••:  ■  r-  .    n  •. 

But  the 'Colonel  yawned 'sadiyarftong^the  duchesses  aajd? 
a±  iladies  ^of  the  Court.  :  Thei  ©id  \vtjmerl  *ho  played  icartS 
.de  such^dihoise  .about  a  fiv&'franc'  piece  that  it'  was  not 
rth  Colonel  Grawky-i  while  ilto  sit  down -Ht  a  card-taWe; 
iC  wit  of  their  conversation  he  could  not  appreciatJCi  h&tag 
lorant  of  their  tknguagd  ;  Aqd:  what /good  could  his  ^ife 
:,  he  licTged,  by  makmg  curtsies  .every  night  to  a  whdle  circle 
princesaes  ?  He  left  Rebecca  presdnt^  to  fe-equent  these 
rties  alone,  resuming  his  own  5iin|de  pursuits  and.amuse^ 
mb  aniongst  the  amiable  friends  crfhis  own  choice. 
The  .tttith  fe,  when  we  say  of  a  gentleman  that  he  dwes 
gar^tly  cm  nothing  a  year,  weuse  the  word  ".nothing?  to 
nify  soniething  unknown- — aptteahing,  simply,  that  ?wei  don't 
owihowthe  gentleman  in  question  :defrays  thle;  expdi!ses  of 
1  establishment.  Now,  our  friend  the  Colonel  had  >a  great 
htude'for:aii .games  of  chance.;  and  exercising  himself)  as 
continually  did,  with  the  caids^.the  dice-box,  onidhie^ue,  it  is 
tuical:  to  suppose  that  he  attained  a  much  greateffsirill  in  iVvs. 
».of  these  articles  than  men  can  possess  >wYio  ot^^  ^^^:J^^'^. 
y  handle' iliera.     Tc  /use  a  eiie  at  sbiWiards  vr^^  \s»  X^^^s^^"^^ 
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a  pencil,  or  a  German  flute,  or  a  small-sword :  you  cannot 
master  any  one  of  these  implements  at  first,  and  it  is  only  by 
repeated  study  and  perseverance,  joined  to  a  natural  taste, 
that  a  man  can  excel  in  the  handling  of  either.  Now  Craw- 
ley, from  being  only  a  brilliant  amateur,  had  grown  to  be  a 
consummate  master  of  billiards.  Like  a  great  general,  his 
genius  used  to  rise  with  the  danger ;  and  when  the  luck  had 
been  unfavourable  to  him  for  a  whole  game,  and  the  bets 
were  consequently  against  him,  he  would,  with  consummate 
skill  and  boldness,  make  some  prodigious  hits  which  would 
restore  the  battle,  and  come  in  a  victor  at  the  end,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody — of  everybody,  that  is,  who  was  a 
stranger:  to  his  play.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  it 
were  cautious  how  they  staked  their  money  against  a  man  of 
such  sudden  resources  and  brilliant  and  overpowering  skill 

At  games  of  cards  he  was  equally  skilful ;  for  though  he 
would  constantly  lose  money  at  the  commencement  of  an 
evening,  playing  so  carelessly  and  making  such  blunders  that 
newKX)mers  were  often  inclined  to  think  meanly  of  his  talent, 
yet  when  roused  to  action,  and  awakened  to  caution  by 
repeated  small  losses,  it  was  remarked  that  Crawley's  play 
became  quite  different,  and  that  he  was  pretty  sure  of 
beating  his  enemy  thoroughly  before  the  night  was  over. 
Indeed,  very  few  men  could  say  that  they  ever  had  the 
better  of  him. 

His  successes  were  so  repeated,  that  no  wonder  the  envi- 
ous and  the  vanquished  spoke  sometimes  with  bitterness 
regarding  them.  And  as  the  French  say  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  never  suffered  a  defeat,  that  only  an  astonish- 
ing series  of  lucky  accidents  enabled  him  to  be  an  invariable 
winner— yet  even  they  allow  that  he  cheated  at  Waterloo, 
and  was  enabled  to  win  the  last  great  trick — so  it  was 
hinted  at  headquarters  in  England  that  some  foul  play  must 
have  taken  place  in  order  to  account  for  the  continued  suc- 
cesses of  Colonel  Crawley. 

Though  Frascati's  and  the  Salon  were  open  at  that  time 

in  Paris,  tl»>  mania  for  play  was  so  widely  spread  that  the 

public  gambKng-rooms  did  not  suffice  for  the  general  ardour, 

and  gambling  went  on  in  private  houses  as  much  as  if  Aeie 

fiad  been  no  public  means  ibt  ^latii^Vtv^  xK^  passion.    At 
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rawley's  charming  little  rhtnions  oi  an  evening  this  fatal 
nusement  commonly  was  practised,  much  to  good-natured 
tie  Mrs.  Crawley's  annoyance.  She  spoke  about  her  hus- 
md's  passion  for  dice  with  the  deepest  grief;  she  bewailed 
to  everybody  who  came  to  her  house.  She  besought  the 
)ung  fellows  never,  never  to  touch  a  box;  and  when  young 
reen  of  the  Rifles  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  <rf  money, 
ebecca  passed  a  whole  night  in  tears,  as  the  servant  told 
e  unfortunate  gentleman,  and  actually  went  on  her  knees 

her  husband  to  beseech  him  to  remit  the  debt  and  bum 
e  acknowledgment.     How  could  he?     He  had  lost  just 

touch  himself  to  Blackstone  of  the  Hussars  and  Count 
Linter  of  the  Hanoverian  Cavalry.  Green  might  have  any 
K:ent  time;  but  pay?  of  cburse  he  must  pay;  to  talk  of 
iming  I  O  U's  was  child's  play. 

Other  officers,  chiefly  young — for  the  young  fellows  gath-  • 
ed  round  Mrs.  Crawley— came  from  her  parties  with  long 
ces,  having  dropped  more  or  less  money  at  her  fatal  card- 
bles.  Her  house  began  to  have  an  unfortunate  reputation, 
he  old  hands  warned  the  less  experienced  of  their  danger, 
olonel  O'Dowd,  of  the  — th  regiment,  one  of  those  occupy- 
g  in  Paris,  warned  Lieutenant  Spooney  of  that  corps.  A 
*ud  and  violent  fracas  took  place  between  the  infantry 
)lonel  and  his  lady,  who  were  dining  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris, 
id  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  were  also  taking  their 
leal  there.  The  ladies  engaged  on  both  sides.  Mrs. 
•'Dowd  snapped  her  fingers  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  face,  and 
illed  her  husband  "  no  betther  than  a  blackleg."  Colonel 
rawley  challenged  Colonel  O'Dowd,  C.B.  The  Com- 
lander-in-Chief,  hearing  of  the  dispute,  sent  for  Colonel 
rawley,  who  was  getting  ready  the  same  pistols  "which 
3  shot  Captain  Marker,"  and  had  such  a  conversation 
ith  him  that  no  duel  took  place.  If  Rebecca  had  not  gone 
n  her  knees  to  General  Tufto,  Crawley  would  have  been 
;nt  back  to  England;  and  he  did  not  play,  except  with 
vilians,  for  some  weeks  after. 

But  in  spite  of  Rawdon's  undoubted  skill  and  constant 
iccesses,  it  became  evident  to  Rebecca,  considering  these 
lings,  that  their  position  was  but  a  precatioM^  otv&^^xA'^«a^ 
^en  although  they  paid  scarcely  anybody,  t\vevc  \\vCvfc  ca^'^s^ 
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would  end  one  day  by  dwindKng  into  geroj  "  Gam  Wing," 
she  would  say,  "dear^is  good. to  help  your  income,  but.  not 
as  an.  income  itself.  Some  day  people  may  be  tir^d  of  play, 
and  then  where  are  weft"  Rawd<)m acquiesced:  in  the  justice 
of  her  opinion ;  and  ini  truth;  he  jhaxi  remarked  that,  after  a 
few  nights  of  his. little  suppers,  etc.,,  gentlemen  were  tired  of 
play  with  him,  and^  in  spite  of.  Rebecca!^  charms,  did  not 
present  themselves  very? eagerly.. 

Easy  and  pleasant  as;  itheiri  libfe  at-  Paris  was,  it  was,  after  all, 
only  an.  idle  dalliance: and  amiable  trifling,  and  Rtebecca  saw 
that  she  must.  push.  Riaw<ion^s  fortune,  in  their  own.  country. 
She  must  get  him  a  place  or  .appointment,  at  home  or  in  the 
coloniesi  and  she  detorminrSd.td  imake  a  move  upon  England 
as  soon  as  the  wayoould  be  cleared  for.  her.  As  a  fir^t  step 
she  had  made  Crawley  sell,  out  of!  the;  Guards  and  go  on 
half-pay.  His  function  afc  ai(fe,*de-camp  to  General.  Tufto 
had  ceased  previously;  Rebecca  laughed  in  all  companies 
at  that  J  officer,  at  his.  toupee  (which  he  mounted  on  comixig 
to  Paris)y  at:hi&  waistbarad^atihis  false,  teeth,  at  his  preten- 
sions to  be.  a:  lady-killer  above  all;,  and  his  absurd  vanity 
in  fancying'  every  woman  whom:  he  came  near  was  in  love 
with  him.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Biienti,  the  beetle-browed  wife 
of  Mr;  Commissary  Brent,  to  whom  the  General  traiis- 
ferred  his  attentions  now-iis.' bouquets,  his  dinners  at  the 
restaiuateur&V  his.  opera.- boxe^.  and.  his  nicknacks.  Poor 
Mrs.  Tufto  was  no  more  happy  than  before,  and  had  still 
to  pass  long  evenings  alone  with  her  daughters,  knowing 
that  her  General  was  gone  off^  scented  and  curled,  to  stand 
behind  Mrs.  Brent's  chair  at  the  play.  Becky  had  a  dozen 
admirers  in  his  places  to  be  sure,, and  could  cut  her  rival  to 
pieces  with. her  wit  But,  as. we  have  said,  she  was  growing 
tired  of  this  idle  social  life:  opera-boxes  and  restaurateur- 
diraiers  palled  upon  her;  nosegays  could  not  be  laid  by  as 
a  provision  for  future  years ;  and  she  could  not  live  upon 
nicknacks,  laced  handkerchiefe,  and  kid  gloves.  She  felt 
the  frivolity  of  pleasure,  and.  longed  lor  more  substantial 
benefits. 
-Alt  this  jimctme  news  arrived  which  ww  spread  anu>ng  the 
.  -^na/j^  areditorsof  the  Colonel,  at  P«c6&,  «^tA  Vcis^  ^a^^aod 
'^*««n  great  satisfactioB, .   Miss  OwN\t^,  iW  mV  woX  Vss* 
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whom  he  expected  his  immense  inheritance,  was  dying ;  the 
Colonel  must  haste  to  her  bedside.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her 
child  would  remain  behind  until  he  came  to  reclaim  them. 
He  deiparted  for  Calais,  and  having  reached  that  place  in 
safety,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  went  to  Dover ; 
bnt  instead  he  took  the  diligence  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence 
travelled  to  Brussels,  for  which  place  he  had  a  former  predi- 
lection. The  fact  is,  he  owed  more  money  at  London  than 
at  Paris,  and  he  preferred  the  quiet  little  Belgian  city  to 
either  of  the  more  noisy  capitals. 

Her  aunt  was  dead.  Mrs.  Crawley  ordered  the  most  in- 
tense mourning  for  herself  and  little  Rawdon.  The  Colonel 
was  busy  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  inheritance.  They  could 
take  the  premier  now  instead  of  the  little  entresol  of  the 
hotel  which  they  occupied.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  the  landlord 
had  a  consultation  about  the  new  hangings,  an  amicable 
wrangle  about  the  carpets,  and  a  final  adjustment  of  every- 
thing except  the  bill.  She  went  off  in  one  of  his  carriages, 
her  French  bonne  with  her,  the  child  by  her  side,  the  admir- 
able landlord  and  landlady  smiling  farewell  to  her  from  the 
gate.  General  Tufto  was  furious  when  he  heard  she  was 
gone,  and  Mrs.  Brent  furious  with  him  for  being  furious; 
Lieutenant  Spooney  was  cut  to  the  heart ;  and  the  landlord 
got  ready  his  best  apartments  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
fascinating  little  woman  and  her  husband.  He  serred  the 
trunks  which  she  left  in  his  charge  with  the  greatest  care. 
They  had  been  especially  recommended  to  him  by  Madame 
Crawley.  They  were  not,  however,  found  to  be  particularly 
valuable  when  opened  some  time  after. 

But  before  she  went  to  join  her  husband  in  the  Belgic 
capital,  Mrs.  Crawley  made  an  expedition  into  England, 
leaving  behind  her  her  little  son  upon  the  Continent,  under 
the  care  of  her  French  maid. 

The  parting  between  Rebecca  and  the  little  Rawdon  did 
not  cause  either  party  much  pain.  She  had  not,  to  say 
truth,  seen  much  of  the  young  gentleman  since  his  birth. 
After  the  amiable  fashion  of  French  mothers,  she  had  ijlace-d 
him  out  at  nurse  in  a  village  in  the  ne\g)A\>o\rc\vocA  o^  ^ «xv%^ 
where  little  Rawdon  passed  the  first  motvlVvs  ol  \v\^K>^^,'^'^!^ 
unhappily,   with  a   numerous   family  oi  fosXet -X^to'CoKt's. 
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wooden  shoes.  His  father  would  ride!  over  many  a  time 
to  see  him  here,  and  the  elder  Biiwdon's  paternal  heart 
glowed  to  see  him  rosy  and  dirty,  shouting  lustily,  and 
happy  in  the  making  of  mud-pies :  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  gardener's  wife,  his  nurse. 

Rebecca  did  not  care  much  to  go  and  see  the  son  and 
heir.  Once  he  spoiled  a  nfew  dove-coloured  pelisse  of  hers. 
He  preferred  his  nurse's  caresses  to  his  rhamma's,  and  when 
finally  he  quitted  that  jolly  hurse  and  almost  parent,  he 
cried  loudly  for  hours.  He  was  only  consoled  by  his 
mother's  promise  that  he  should  return  to  his  nurse  the 
next  day;  indeed  the  nurse  herself,  who  probably  would 
have  been  pained  at  the  parting  too,  was  told  that  the  child 
would  immediately  be  restored  to  her,  and  for  some  time 
awaited  quite  anxiously  his  return. 

In  fact,  our  friends  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the 
first  of  that  brood  of  hardy  English  adventurers  who  have 
subsequently  invaded  the  Continent  and  swindled  in  all 
the  capitals  of  Europe.  The  respect  in  those  happy  days 
of  1817-18  was  very  great  for  the  wealth  and  honour  of 
Britons.  They  had  not  then  learned,  as  I  am  told,  to 
haggle  for  bargains  with  the  pertinacity  which  now  distin- 
guishes them.  The  great  cities  of  Europe  had  not  been  as 
yet  open  to  the  enterprise  of  our  rascals.  And  whereas 
there  is  now  hardly  a  town  of  France  or  Italy  in  which  you 
shall  not  see  some  noble  countryman  of  our  own,  with  that 
happy  sws^er  and  insolence  of  demeanour  which  we  carry 
everywhere,  swindling  inn-landlords,  passing  fictitious  cheques 
upon  credulous  bankers,  robbing  coach-makers  of  their  car- 
riages^  goldsmiths  of  their  trinkets,  easy  travellers  of  their 
money  at  cards — even  public  libraries  of  their  books: — 
thirty  years  ago  you  needed  but  to  be  a  Milor  Anglaisi 
travelling  in  a  private  carriage,  and  credit  was  at  your  hand 
wherever  you  those  to  seek  it,  and  gentlemen,  instead  of 
cheating,  weite  cheaited.  It  was  not  for  some  weeks  after 
the  Cralvleys'  departure  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  which 
Ihey  occupied  during  their  residence  at  Paris  found  out  the 
losses  which  he  had  sustained— not  until  Madame  Maraboui 
^he  .milliner,  made  repeated  ^sits  mX)tv  Vvex  \VvC«i  \J^  %3ii 
wt/cies  supplied  to  Madame  Ciawie^  \  x»t  >m^^  ^otm«mi 
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Dkieloitv  from  Boule  d=04*  in  the  Palais  R6yial,^had  asked 
haJf '*  dozqn  times  whether  cette  ckamiante  Miladi  who  had 
bought  watches  and  bracelets  of  him'  was  de  retour.  It  is  a 
fectithnti  even  the  poor  gardener^  wife,  who  had  nursed 
Madame's  child,  >  was  never  paid  after  the  first  six  months 
for  tijait!  siipply  of  the -milk  of  human  kindnessi  with  which 
she  had  ^^mished:  the  lusty  and  heetlthy  little  Rawdon. 
NOj'iidt  even  the  nurse  was  paid;' 'the  Oawleyis  were  in  too 
greada! hurry  to  remember  their, trifling  debt  to  her.  'As  fcH* 
the  lan<3k)rd'  of  the  hotel,  hiis' curses  against  the  English 
nation  were  violent  for  the  reisti  of  his  natural  life.  He 
asked  all  travellers  whether  they  knew  a  certain  Colonel 
Loi»  Crawley— fltvf  sa  femmSy  Jine  petite  dame,  trh  spirituelJe, 
^'A^  Monsieur  / "  he  would  add,  "//j  ni^ant  affreusement 
voii?^'  lit  WES  melancholy)  to  hear  his  accents  as  he  spoke 
of  that  catastrophe. 

Rebecca's  object  in  her  journey  to  London  was  to  effect 
a  kind  of  compromise  with  her  husband's  numerous  creditors, 
aaid  by  offering  them  a  dividend  of  ninepence  or  a  shilling  in 
the  pound  to'  secure  ^  return  for  him  mto  his  own  country. 
It  does  not  become  ik  to  trace  the  steps  ^ which  she  took  in 
the  conduct  of  this  most  difficult  negotiation-;  but  having 
shown  them  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  sum  which  she  was 
empowered  to  offer  was  all  her  husband's  available  capital, 
and  having  convinced  them  that  Colonel  Crawley  would  pre- 
fer a  perpetual  retiremerit  on  the  Continent  to  a  residence 
in  this  country  with  his  debts  unsettled  j  having  proved  to 
them  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  money  accruing  to  him 
from  other  quarters,  and  no  earthly  chance  of  their  getting 
a  larger  dividend  than  that  which  she  was  empowered  to 
offery  she  brought  the  Colonel's  creditors,  unanimously  to 
accepit- her  proposals,  and  purchased,  with  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  ready  rabnfey,  more  than  t?en  times  that  amount 
of  debts. 

Mrs..  Crawley  employed  no  lawyer  iii  the  transaction. 
The  matter  was  so  simple^  to  have  or  to  kave,  as  she  justly 
observed,  that  she  made  the  lawyers :  of  the  creditors,  thexxxr 
selVes  do  the  business.    And  Mr.  "Lews,  'te^x^'^fc'^^^^^^' 
Damds  of  Red  Lion  Square,  suid  Mi.  ^o«&v^'^'^'^=^  "^"^^  ^^- 
Maimsseh  ofCursitor  Street  (chief  cte^io»  <A  XN^^^^^^**^'^'^ 
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complimented  his  lady  upon  the  brilliant  way  in  which  she 
did  business,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  professional 
man  who  could  beat  her. 

Rebecca  received  their  congratulations  with  perfect  mod- 
esty; ordered  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  bread  cake  to  the 
little  dingy  lodgings  where  she  dwelt,  while  conducting  the 
business,  to  treat  the  enemy's  lawyers;  shook  hands  with 
them  at  parting,  in  excellent  good  humour,  and  returned 
straightway  to  the  Continent,  to  rejoin  her  husband  and  son, 
and  acquaint  the  former  with  the  glad  news  of  his  entire 
liberation.  As  for  the  latter,  he  had  been  considerably 
neglected  during  his  mother's  absence  by  Mademoiselle 
Genevieve,  her  French  maid;  for  that  young  woman,  con- 
tracting an  attachment  for  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  of  Calais, 
forgot  her  charge  in  the  society  of  this  militaire^  and  little 
Rawdon  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning  on  Calais  sands  at 
this  period,  where  the  absent  Genevieve  had  left  and  lost 
him. 

And  so  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley  came  to  London,  and 
it  is  at  their  house  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  that  they  really 
showed  the  skill  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who 
would  live  on  the  resources  above  named. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  necessity, 
we  are  bound  to  describe  how  a  house  may  be   got   for 
nothing   a  year.     These  mansions  are  to  be  had  either 
unfurnished,  where,  if  you  have  credit  with  Messrs.  Gillows 
or  Bantings,  you  can  get  them  splendidly  montees  and  deco- 
rated entirely  according  to  your  own  fancy;  or  they  are  to  be 
let  furnished — ^a  less  troublesome  and  complicated  arrange- 
ment to  most  parties.     It  was  so  that  Crawley  and  his  wife 
preferred  to  hire  their  house. 
Before  Mr.  Bowls  came  to  preside  over  Miss  Crawley's 
^ouse  and  cellar  in  Park  Lane,  t\\aX  \ad^  \\a.^  V^^  Vat  ^ 
butJer  a  Mr.  Raggles,  who  was  YxJin  ot\  vVie  ^«xa\^  «exai^ 
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of  Queen's  Crawley,  and  indeed  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
gardener  there.  By  good  conduct,  a  handsome  person  and 
calves,  and  a  grave  demeanour,  Raggles  rose  from  the  knife- 
board  to  the  footboard  of  the  carriage,  from  the  footboard 
to  the  butler's  pantry.  When  he  had  been  a  certain  number 
of  years  at  the  head  of  Miss  Crawley's  establishment,  where 
he  had  had  good  wages,  fat  perquisites,  and  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  saving,  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  late  cook  of  Miss 
Crawley's,  who  had  subsisted  in  an  honourable  manner  by 
the  exercise  of  a  mangle,  and  the  keeping  of  a  small  green- 
grocer's shop  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
ceremony  had  been  clandestinely  performed  some  years  back, 
although  the  news  of  Mr.  Raggles'  marriage  was  first  brought 
to  Miss  Crawley  by  a  little  boy  and  girl  of  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  whose  continual  presence  in  the  kitchen  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Briggs. 

Mr.  Raggles  then  retired,  and  personally  undertook  the 
superintendence  of  the  small  shop  and  the  greens.  He 
added  milk  and  cream,  eggs  and  country-fed  pork  to  his 
stores,  contenting  himself,  whilst  other  retired  butlers  were 
vending  spirits  in  public-houses,  by  dealing  in  the  simplest 
country  produce.  And  having  a  good  connection  amongst 
the  butlers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  snug  back  parlour 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Raggles  received  them,  his  milk,  cream, 
and  eggs  got  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  thie  fraternity,  and 
his  profits  increased  every  year.  Year  after  year  he  quietly 
and  modestly  amassed  money,  and  when  at  length  that  snug 
and  complete  bachelor's  residence  at  No.  201  Curz;on  Street, 
Mayfair,  lately  the  residence  of  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Deuceace,  gone  abroad,  with  its  rich  and  appropriate  furni- 
ture by  the  first  makers,  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  who 
should  go  in  and  purchase  the  lease  and  furniture  of  the 
house  but  Charles  Raggles?  A  part  of  the  money  he 
borrowed,  it  is  true,  and  at  rather  a  high  interest,  from  a 
iM-other  butler,  but  the  chief  part  he  paid  down ;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  pride  that  Mrs.  Raggles  found  herself  sleeping 
in  a  bed  of  carved  mahogany,  with  s\\\l  cvitXsaiv?^  ^\^  ^  '^^ 
digious  cheval-^lass  opposite  to  her,  and  a  \^^x^\^^  "^^^^ 
would  contain  her,  and  Raggles,  and  ai\  X-Yve  latw\^^ 
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Of  course,  they  did;  not  intend  to  occupy  permanently  an 
apartment  so  splendid.  It  was  in  order  to  let  the,  house 
again  that  Raggles  purchased  it.  As  soon  as  a  tenant  was 
found,  he  subsided  into  the  greengrocer's  shop  once,  more; 
but  a  happy  thing  it  was  for  him  t6  walk  out  of  that  tene- 
ment and  into  Curzon  Street,  ^nd  there  survey  his  house — his 
own  house— -with  geraniums  in  the  window  and  a  carved 
bronze  knocker.  The  footman,  occasionally  lounging  at  the 
area  railings,  treated  him  with  respect;  the  cook  took  her 
green  stuff  at  his  house,  and  called  him  Mr.  Landlord;. and 
there  was  not  one  thing  the  tenants  did,  or  one  dish  which 
they  had  for  dianet,  that  Raggles  might  not  know  of,  if  he 
liked,  : 

He  waS'  :a  goo^  man,  good  and  '  happy.  The  house 
brought  him  in  so  handsome  a  yearly  income  that  he  was 
determined  to  send  his  children  to  good  schools,  and  accord- 
ingly, regardless  of  expensCj  Charles  was  sent  to  boarding  at 
Dr.  Swishtail'Si  Stlgarcane  Lodge,  and  little  Matilda  to  Miss 
Peckover's^  Laurentinum  House,  Glapham.. 

Raggles  loved  and  adored  the  Grawley  family  afe  the 
author  of  all  his  prosperity  in  life.  He  had  a  silhouette  of 
his  .  mistress !  in  his  back  shop,  and  a  drawing  of  the  Porter's 
Lodge  at  Queen's  Grawley,  done  by  that  spinster  herself  in 
India  ink ;  and  the  only  addition  he  made  to  the  decorations 
of  the  Curzon  Street  house) was. a  print  of  Queen's  Crawley 
in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walpole  Grawley,  Baronet, 
who  was  represented  in  a  gilded  car  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  and  passing  by  a  lake  covered  with  swans,  and  barges 
containing  ladies  in  hoops,  and  musicians  with  flags  mi 
periwigs.  Indeed,  Raggles;  thought  there  was  no  such 
palace  in  iall  thp  world,  and  no  stich  august  family. . 

As  luck,  wbuld.  have  it, . Raggles'. house,  in  Curzon.  Street 
was  to  let  when  Rawdcm  and  his  wife. retiimed  to  London. 
The  Colonel  knew  it  and  its  owner  quite  well ;  the  latter's 
connection  with  the :  Crawley  family  had  been  kept  up  con- 
stantly, for.  Raggles  helped  Mr.  Bowls  whenever  Miss 
Crawley  received  friends.  And  the  old  man  not  only  let  his 
house  to  the  Colonel,  but  officiated  as  his  butler  whenever 
he  had  company;  Mrs,  Raggles  operating  in.  the  kitchen 
delow,  and  sending  up  dinners  of  vrl^ch  old  Miss  Crkwkf 
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heffself  might  have  approved.  This  was  the  way,  then, 
Crawley  got  hk  house  for  nothing;  for  though  Raggles  had 
to  pdy  taxes  and  rates,  and  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  to 
ttie  brother  butler,  and  the  insurance  of  his  life,  and  the 
charges  for  his  children  at  school,  and  the  value  of  the  meat 
and  idrink  which  his  own  family — and  for  a  time  that  of 
Colonel  Crawiey  too— consumed ;  and  though  the  poor 
wnetch  wsls  utterly  ruined  by  the  transaction,  his  children 
being'  flung  on  the  streets,  and- himself  driven  into  the  Fl^et 
Prison,  yet  somebody  must  pay  even  for  gentlemen '  who 
live  for  nothing  a  year;  and  so  it  wies  this  unlucky  Raggles 
was  made  the  representative  of  Colonel  Crawley^s  defective 
capital. 

I  wonder  how  many  families  are  driven  to  roguery  and  to 
ruin  by  great  practitioners  in  Crawley's  way?  how  many 
great  noblemen  rob  their  petty  tradesmen,  condescend  to 
swindle  their  poor  retainers  out  of  wretched  little  sums,  and 
cheat  for  a  few  shillings?  When  we  read  that  at  noble  noble- 
man has  left  for  the  Continent,  or'  that  another  noble 
nobleman  has  an  execution  in  his  house,  and  that  one  or 
other  owes  six  or  seven  millions,  the  defeat  seems  glorious 
even,  and  we  respect  the  victim  in  the  vastness  of  his  nrin. 
But  who  pities  a  poor  barber  who  can't  get  his  money  for 
powdering  the  footmen's  heads ;  or  a  poor  carptenter  who 
has  mined  himself  by  fixing  up  ornaments  and  pavilions  for 
my  lady's  dkjeuner;  or  the  poor  devfl  of  a  tailor  whom  the 
^ewatKi  patronizes,  and  who  has  pledged  all  he  is  worth,  and 
more,  to  get  the  liveries  ready  which  my  lord  has  done  him 
the  horibur  to  bespeak?  Whien  the  great  house  tumbles 
down,  these  miserable  wretches  fall  under  it  uimoticed;  as 
they  say  in  the  old  legends,  before  a  main  goes  to  the  devil 
himself,  he  sends  plenty  of  other  souls  thither. 

Rawdon  and  his  wife  generously  gave  their  patronage  to 
all  such  of  Miss  Crawley's  tradesmen  aiid  purveyors  as  chose 
to  ^rve  them.  Some  were  willing  enough,  especially  the 
poor  ones.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  washerwoman  from  Tooting  brought  the  caxl  ^ss^ 
Satufday>  and  her  bills  week  after  week.  ^t.'^^^^^^^^Kxssv-^ 
self  bad  to  supply  the  greengroceries.  TYv^  >s^  ^Qt  ^"wvwte 
porter  at  the  Fortune  <rf  War  p\ib\ic-\\o\i%  ^Si  «^  toxvq?»3C! 
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the  chronicles  of  beer.  Every  servant  also  was  owed  the 
greater  part  of  his  wages,  and  thus  kept  up  perforce  an 
interest  in  the  house.  Nobody,  in  fact,  was  paid — not  the 
blacksmith  who  opened  the  lock,  nor  the  glazier  that 
mended  the  pane,  nor  the  jobber  who  let  the  carriage,  nor 
the  groom  who  drove  it,  nor  the  butcher  who  provided  the 
leg  of  mutton,  nor  the  coals  which  roasted  it,  nor  the  cook 
who  basted  it,  nor  the  servants  who  ate  it ;  and  this,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  is  not  unfrequently  the  way  in  which 
people  live  elegantly  on  nothing  a  year. 

In  a  little  town  such  things  cannot  be  done  without 
remark.  We  know  there  the  quantity  of  milk  our  neighbour 
takes,  and  espy  the  joint  or  the  fowls  which  are  going  in  for 
his  dinner.  So,  probably,  200  and  202  in  Curzon  Street 
might  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  between  them, 
the  servants  communicating  through  the  area-railings;  but 
Crawley  and  his  wife  and  his  friends  did  not  know  200  and 
202.  When  you  came  to  201,  there  was  a  hearty  welcome,  a 
kind  smile,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  jolly  shake  of  the  hand 
from  the  host  arid  hostess  there,  just  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  been  undisputed  masters  of  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year ;  and  so  they  were,  not  in  money,  but  in  produce  and 
labour :  if  they  did  not  pay  for  the  mutton,  they  had  it ;  if 
they  did  not  give  bullion  in  exchange  for  their  wine,  how 
should  we  know?  Never  was  better  claret  at  any  man's 
table  than  at  honest  Rawdon's,  dinners  more  gay  and  neatly 
served.  His  drawing-rooms  were  the  prettiest  little  modest 
salons  conceivable :  they  were  decorated  with  the  greatest 
taste,  and  a  thousand  nicknacks  from  Paris,  by  Rebecca; 
and  when  she  sate  at  her  piano  trilling  songs  with  a  light- 
some heart,  the  stranger  voted  himself  in  a  little  (>aradi9e 
of  domestic  comfort,  and  agreed  that,  if  the  husband  was 
rather  stupid,  the  wife  was  charming,  and  the  dinners  the 
pleasantest  in  the  world. 

Rebecca's  wit,  cleverness,  and  flippancy  made  her  speedily 

the  vogue  in   London  among  a  certain  class.     You  saw 

demure  chariots  at  her  door,  out  of  which  stepped  very  great 

people.     You  beheld  her  carriage  \t\  the  Park,  surrounded 

^y  dandies  of  note.     The  little  box  m  \V^  tVivtd  Vv^x  ^  >6Mt 

Opera,  was  crowded  with  heads  conatanlVj  eVwx^giTvv^XwX*^ 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  ladies  held  aloof  from  her,  and 
that,  their  doors  were  shut  to  our  little  adventurer. 

With  regard  to  the  world  of  female  fashion  and  its  customs, 
the  present  writer,  of  course,  can  only  speak  at  second-hand. 
A  man  can  no  more  penetrate  or  understand  those  mysteries 
than .  he  can  know  what  the  ladies  talk  about  when  they  go 
upstairs  after  dinner.  It  is  only  by  inquiry  and  perseverance 
that  one  sometimes  gets  hints  of  those  secrets ;  and  by  a 
similar  diligence  every  person  who  treads  the  Pall  Mall 
pavement,  and  frequents  the  clubs  of  this  metropolis,  knows, 
either  through  his  own  experience  or  through  som6  ac- 
quaintance with  whom  he  plays  at  billiards  or  shares  the 
joint,  something  about  the  genteel  world  of  London,  and 
how,  as  there  are  men  (sudi  as  Rawdon  Crawley,  whose 
position  we  mentioned  before)  who  cut  a  good  figure  to  the 
eyes  of  the  ignorant  world  and  to  the  apprentices  in  the 
Park,  who  behold  them  consorting  with  the  most  notorious 
dandies  there,  so  there  are  ladies,  who  may  be  called  meri's 
women,  being  welcomed  entirely  by  all  the  gentlemen,  and 
cut  or.  slight^  by  all  their  wives.  Mrs.  Firebrace  is  of  this 
sort-r— the  lady  with  the  beautiful  fair  ringlets  whom  you  see 
every  day  in  Hyde  Park,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  dandies  of  this  empire.  Mrs.  Rockwood  is 
another,  whose  parties  are  announced  laboriously  in  the 
fashionable  newspapers,  and  with  whom  you  see  that  all 
sorts  of  ambassadors  and  great  noblemen  dine ;  an^  many 
more  might  be  mentioned  had  they  to  do  with  the  history  at 
present  in  hand  But  while  simple  folks  who  are  out  of  the 
world,  or  country  people  with  a  taste  for  the  genteel,  behold 
these  ladies  in  their  seeming  glory  in  public  places,  or  envy 
them  from  afar,  off,  persons  who  are  better  instructed  could 
inform  them  that  these  envied  ladies  have  no  more  chance 
of  establishing  themselves  in  "Society"  than  the  benighted 
squire's  wife  in  Somersetshire  who  reads  of  their  doings  in 
The  Morning  Fost,  Men  living  about  London  are  aware  of 
these  uwful  truths.  You  hear  how  pitilessly  many  ladies  of 
seeming  rank  and  wealth  are  excluded  from  this  "Socie.t'^" 
The  frantic  efforts  Which  they  make  to  erv\,ex  >5>cv\^  c^vtOsfe^ '^^ 
meannesses  to  which  they  submit,  \^e  iivsvAta  ^\vvOcv  "^^^ 
undergo,  are  matters  of  wonder  to  tVioae  ^Vvo  \a>5.^  V\x«^^^ 
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woman  kind  for  a  study ;  and  the  pursuit  :of  fashion  under 
difficulties  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  any  veiy  giteat  person 
who  had.  the  wit,  the  leisure, .  aiid- the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  necessary,  for.  the  compiling  of  such  a 
histoiy.  . 

Now  the  few  female  =  acquaintances  whom  Mrs,  Grawley 
had  known  abroad  not  only  declined  to  visit  her  when  she 
came  to  this  side  of  the  Channel,  but  cut  her  severely  when 
they  met  in  public  places.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
great  ladies  forgot  her,  and  no  dodbt  not  altogether  a  plea- 
sant study  to  Rebecca.  When  Lady  Bareacres  met  her  in 
the  waiting-room  at  the  Opera,  she  gathered  her  daughters 
about  her  as  if  they  would  be  contaminated'  by  a  touch  of 
Becky,  and  retreating,  a  step  or  two,  placed  herseJf  in  front 
of  them,  ajnd  stared  at  her  little  enemy.  To  stare  Reeky  out 
of  countenance  required  a  severer  glance  than  even  the  frigid 
old  Bareacres  could  shoot  out  of  her  dismal  eyes.  When 
Lady  de  la  Mole,  who  had  ridden  a  score  of  times  by  Becky's 
side  at  Brussels,  met  Mrs.  Crawley's  open  carriage  in  Hyde 
Park,  her  Ladyship  wa$  quite  blind^  and  could  not  in  the 
least  recognize  her  formeir  friend.  Even;  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
the  banker's  wife,  cut  her.  at  church,  Becky  went  regularly 
to  church  now ;  it  was  edifying  to  see  her  enter  there  with 
Rawdon  by  her  side,  carryir^  a  couple  of  large  gilt  prayer- 
books,  and  afterwards  going  through  the  ceremony  with  the 
gravest  resignation. 

Rawdon  at  first  felt  very  acutely  the  slights  which  were 
passed  upon  his  wife,  and  wais  inclined  to  be  gloomy  and 
sav£^e.  He  talked  of  calling  out  the  husbands  or  brothers 
of  every  one  of  the  insolent  women  who  did  nolt  pay  a 
proper  respect  to  his  wife,  and  it  was  only  by  the  strongest 
commands  and  entreaties  on.  her  part  that  be  was  broi^t 
into  kieeping  a  decent  behaviour.  "You  can't  shoot  me 
into  society,"  she  said  good-naturedly.  "Remember,  my 
dear,,  that  I  was  but  a  governess,  and  you,  you  poor  silly  cid 
man,  have  the  woirst  reputation  for  debt,  and  dice,  and  all 
sorts  of  wick^niess.  Wb  shall  get  qiiite  as  many  friends  as 
we  want  by-and-4^y,  and  in  the  meanwhile  you  must  be  a 
good  boy,  and  obc^  your  schoolmistress  in  everything  she 
tpl/s  you  to  do.     Wtnan.  we  heaiditVai  ^tam  axint  had  left 
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almost  everything  to  Pitt  and  his  wife,  do  you  remember 
what  a  rage. you  were  in?  .You  would  have  told  all  Paris  if 
I  had  not  made  you  keep  your  temper ;  and  where  would  you 
have  been  now  ?  in  prison  at  Ste»  P^agie  for  debt^  and  not 
established"  in  London  in  a  handsome  house,  with  every 
comfort  about  you.  You  were  in  such  a  fury  you  were  ready 
to  inurder  your  brother,  you  wicked  Cain  you;  and  what 
good  would  have  come  of  remaining  angry  ?  All  the  rage  in 
the  world  won't  get  us  your  aunt's  money,,  and  it  is  much 
better  that  we  should  be  friends  with  your  brother's  family 
than  enemies,  as  those  foolish  Butes  are.  When  your  .father 
dies.  Queen's  Crawley  will  be  a  pleasant  house  for  you  and 
me  to  pdss  the  winter  in.  If  we  are  ruined,  you.  can  carve 
and  take  charge  of  the  stable,  and  I  can  be  a  governess  to 
Lady  Jane's  children.  Ruined !  fiddlededee !  I  will  get  you 
a  good  place  before  that ;  ox.  Pitt  and  his  little  boy  will  die, 
and  we  will  be  Sir.Rawdon  and  my  lady.  While  there  is 
life  there;,  is  hope,  my  dear,  and  I  intend  to  make  a  man  of 
you  yet.  Who  sold. your  horses  for  you?  Who  paid  your 
debts  for  you?"  Rawdon  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
owed  all  these  benefits  to  his  wife,  and  to  trust  himself  to  her 
guidance  for  the  future. 

Indeed,  when  Miss  Crawley  quitted  the  world,  and  that 
money  •  for  which  all  her  relatives  had  been  fighting  so 
eagerly  was  finally  left  to  Pitt,  Bute  Crawley,  who  found  that 
only  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  to  him  instead  of 
the  twenty  upon  which  he  calculated,  was  in  such  a  fury  at 
his  disappointment  that  he  vented  it  in  savage  abuse  upon 
his  nephew,  and  the  quarrel  always  rankling  between  them 
ended  in  an  utter  breath  of  intercourse.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  who  got  but  a  hundred  pounds, 
was  such  as  to  astonish  his  brother  and  delight  his  sister-in- 
law,  who  was  disposed  to  look  kindly  upon  all  the  members 
of  her  husband's  family.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  very 
franky  manly,  good-humoured  letter  from  Paris.  He  was 
aWsve,  he  said,  that  by  his  own  marriage  he  had  forfeited  his 
aunt's  favour ;  and  though  he  did  not  disguise  his  disappoitit- 
ment  that  she  should  have  been  90  eivUieVj  T^eu\\e.'5&\j3s^'»^^ 
him,  he  was  glad  that  the  money  was  sXiW  ^"^V"^ .  ^^"^^^^ 
branch  of  the  family,  and  heartily  congrato\«>5tfc^  ^^^^s*  ^"^^ 
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on  his  good  fortune.  He  sent  his  affectionate  remembrances 
to  his  sister,  and  hoped  to  have  her  good-will  for  Mrs. 
Rawdon  ;  and  the  letter  concluded  with  a  postscript  to  Pitt 
in  the  latter  lady's  own  handwriting.  She,  too,  begged  to 
join  in  her  husband's  congratulations.  She  should  ever 
remember  Mr.  Crawley's  kindness  to  her  in  early  days  when 
she  was  a  friendless  orphan,  the  instructress  of  his  little 
sisters,  in  whose  welfare  she  still  took  the  tenderest  interest 
She  wished  him  every  happiness  in  his  married  life,  and, 
asking  his  permission  to  offer  her  remembrances  to  Lady  Jane 
(of  whose  goodness  all  the  world  informed  her),  she  hoped 
that  one  day  she  might  be  allowed  to  present  her  little  boy 
to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  begged  to  bespeak  for  him  their 
good-will  and  protection. 

Pitt  Crawley  received  this  communication  very  graciously 
— more  graciously  than  Miss  Crawley  had  received  some  of 
Rebecca's  previous  compositions  in  Rawdon's  handwriting ; 
and  as  for  Lady  Jane,  she  was  so  charmed  with  the  letter, 
that  she  expected  her  husband  would  instantly  divide  his 
aunt's  legacy  into  two  equal  portions,  and  send  off  one-half 
to  his  brother  at  Paris. 

To  her  Ladyship's  surprise,  however,  Pitt  declined  to 
accommodate  his  brother  with  a  cheque  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  But  he  made  Rawdon  a  handsome  offer  of  his 
hand  whenever  the  latter  should  come  to  England  and 
choose  to  take  it ;  and  thanking  Mrs.  Crawley  for  her  good 
opinion  of  himself  and  Lady  Jane,  he  graciously  pronounced 
his  willingness  to  take  any  opportunity  to  serve  her  little 
boy. 

Thus  an  almost  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
the  brothers.  When  Rebecca  came  to  town,  Pitt  and  his 
wife  were  not  in  London.  Many  a  time  she  drove  by  the 
old  door  in  Park  Lane,  to  see  whether  they  had  taken 
possession  of  Miss  Crawley's  house  there.  But  the  new 
family  did  not  make  its  appearance;  it  was  only  through 
Raggles  that  she  heard  of  their  movements  —  how  Miss 
Crawley's  domestics  had  been  dismissed  with  decent  gratui- 
ties, and  how  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  once  made  his  appearance 
in  London,  when  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  house, 
did  business  with  his  lawyers  thete,  and  aold  off  all  MisB 
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Crawley's  French  novels  to  a  bookseller  out  of  Bond  Street. 
Becky  had  reasons  of  her  own  which  caused  her  to  long  for 
the  arrival  of  her  new  relation.  "  When  Lady  Jane  comes," 
thought  she,  "  she  shall  be  my  sponsor  in  London  society ; 
and  as  for  the  women — bah  !  the  women  will  ask  me  when 
they  find  the  men  want  to  see  me." 

An  article  as  necessary  to  a  lady  in  this  position  as  her 
brougham  or  her  bouquet  is  her  companion.  I  have  always 
admired  the  way  in  which  the  tender  creatures,  who  cannot 
exist  without  sympathy,  hire  an  exceedingly  plain  friend  of 
their  own  sex  from  whom  they  are  almost  inseparable.  The 
sight  of  that  inevitable  woman  in  her  faded  gown,  seated 
behind  her  dear  friend  in  the  opera-box  or  occupying  the 
back  seat  of  the  barouche,  is  always  a  wholesome  and  moral 
one  to  me,  as  jolly  a  reminder  as  that  of  the  Death's  head 
which  figured  in  the  repasts  of  Egyptian  bons  vivants — a 
strange  sardonic  memorial  of  Vanity  Fair.  What?  even 
battered,  brazen,  beautiful,  conscienceless,  heartless  Mrs. 
Firebrace,  whose  father  died  of  her  shame;  even  lovely, 
daring  Mrs.  Mantrap,  who  will  ride  at  any  fence  which  any 
man  in  England  will  take,  and  who  drives  her  greys  in  the 
Park,  while  her  mother  keeps  a  huckster's  stall  in  Bath 
still — even  those  who  are  so  bold  one  might  fancy  they 
could  face  anything  dare  not  face  the  world  without  a  female 
friend.  They  must  have  somebody  to  cling  to,  the  affection- 
ate creatures !  And  you  will  hardly  see  them  in  any  public 
place  without  a  shabby  companion  in  a  dyed  silk,  sitting 
somewhere  in  the  shade  close  behind  them. 

"  Rawdon,"  said  Becky,  very  late  one  night,  as  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  seated  round  her  crackling  drawing-room 
fire  (for  the  men  came  to  her  house  to  finish  the  night,  and 
she  had  ice  and  coffee  for  them,  the  best  in  London),  "I 
must  have  a  sheep-dog." 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  Rawdon,  looking  up  from  an  kartk  table. 

**A  sheej)-dogl"   said  young  Lord  Southdown.      "My 
dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  what  a  fancy !     Why  not  have  z.  rs^>x>J^<x 
dog  ?    I  know  oi  one  as  big  as  a  cameWeo^^x^^  Vi  ^<3s^. 
It  would  almost  pull  your  broughatxu      Ox  «.  ^e««\»xv  ^«v 
hound,  eh  (I  propose,  if  you  please)  •,    at  a  \\XXNfe  V^^'sj^ 
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would  go  into  one  of  LiOrd  Steyne's  snuff-boxes?  There's  a 
man  at  Bayswater  got  one  with  such  t  nose  that  you  mig^t 
-^I  mark  the  king  and  play — that  you  might  hang  your  hat 
on  it"  .  . 

"I  mark  the  trick,"  Rawdon  gravely  said.  He  attended 
to  his  game  commonly,  and  didn't  mrtich  meddle  with  the 
conversation  except  when  it  was  about  horses  and  betting. 

"  What  mn  you  wapt  wi^h  a  sh^herd's  dog  ? "  the  tively 
little  Southdown  continued. 

"I  mean  a  m&m/  shepherd's  dog,". said  Becky,  laughing, 
and  looking  up  at  Lord  Steyne.  v 

"What  thedevirs  that?"  said  his  Lordship. 

"A  dog  to  kieep  the  wolves  off  me,"  Rebecca  continued — 
"a  companion." 

"Dear  little  innocent  lamb,  you  want  one,"  said  the 
Marquis;  and  his  jaw  thrust  out,  and  he  began  to  grin 
hideously,  his  little  eyes  leering  towards  Rebecca. 

The  great  Lord  of  Steyne  was  standing  by  the  fire  sipping 
coffee.  The  fire  crackled  and  blazed  pleasantly.  There  was 
a  scpre  of  candles  sparkling  round  the  mantelpiece,  in  all 
sorts  of  quaint  sconces,  of  gilt  and  bronze  and  porcelaia 
They  lighted  up  Rebecca's  figure  to  admiration,  as  she  sate 
on  a  sola  covered  with  a  pattern  of  gaudy  flowers.  She  was 
in  a  pink  dress  that  looked  as.  fresh  as  a  rose ;  her  dazzling 
white  arms  and  shoulders  were  half  covered  with  a  thin  hazy 
scarf  through  which  they  sparkled;  her  hair  hung  in  curls 
round  her  neck ;  one  of  her  little  feet  peeped  out  from  the 
fresh  crisp  folds  of  the  silk — the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the 
prettiest  little  sandal  in  the  finest  silk  stocking  in  the 
world. 

The  candles  lighted  up  Lord  Steyne's  shining  bald  head, 
which  was  fringed  with  red  hair.     He  had  thick,  bushy  eye- 
brows, with  little  twinkling  bloodshot  eyes,  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  wrinkles.     His  jaw  was  underhung,  and  when  he 
laughed,  two  white  buck-teeth  protruded  themselves  and 
glistened  savagely  in  the  midst  of  the  grin.     He  had  been 
dining  with  royal  personages,  and  wore  his  garter  and  ribboa 
A  short  man  was  his  Lordship,  btoeid-chested,  and   bow- 
^^SS^ed,  but  proud  of  the  fineness  di  \v\s  feoX  «ccA  ^t^«l,  ^sA. 
^^^ays  caressing  his  garter-knee. 
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"And  so  the  Shepherd  is  not  enough,"  said  he,  "to  defend 
his  lambkin  ?  " 

"  The  Shepherd  is  too  fond  of  playing  at  cards  and  goipg 
to  his.  clubs,"  answered  Becky,  laughing. 

.^"Gad,  what  a  debauched  Corydon!"   said  my  Lord — 
"  what  a  mouth  for  a  pipe  ! " 

"  I  take  your  three  to  two,"  here. said  Rawdon,  at  the  card- 
tahle. 

"  Hark  at  Melibceus,"  snarled  the  noble  Marquis ;  "  he's 
pastorally  occupied  too — he's  shearing  a  Southdown.  What 
an  innocent  mutton,  hey  ?    Damme,  what  a  snowy  fleece ! " 

Rebecca's  eyes  shot  out  gleams  of  sdornful  humour.  "  My 
I-rOrd,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  knight  of  the  Order."  He  had 
the  collar  round  his  neck,  indeed — a  gift  of  the  restored 
Princes  of  Spain. 

LcMrd  Steyne  in  early  life  had  been  notorious  for  his  daring 
and  his  success  at  play.  He  had  sat  up  two  days  and  two 
nightB  with  Mr.  Fox  at  hazard.  He  had  won  money  of  the 
most  august  personages  of  the  realm-r-he  had  won  his  mar- 
quisate,  it  was  said,  £^t  the  gaming-table — but  he  did  not  like 
an  allusion  to  those  bygone  fredaines.  Rebecca  saw  the 
scowl  gathering  over  his  heavy  brow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  sofa,  and  went  and  took  his  coffee- 
cup  out  of  his  hand  with  a  little  curtsy.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  I  must  get  a  watch-dog.  But  he  won't  bark  at  youJ^  And 
going  into  the  other  (&awing-room,  she  sate  down  to  the 
piano^  and  began  to  sing  little  JFrench  songs  in  such  a 
charming,  thrilling  voice,  that  the  moUified  nobleman 
speedily  followed  her  into  that  chamber,  and  might  be  seen 
nodding  his  head  and  bowing  time  over  her. 

Rawdon  and  his  friend  meanwhile  played  karU  until  they 
had  enough.  The  Colonel  won ;  but  say  that .  he  won  ever 
so  much  and  often,  nights  like  these,  which  occurred  many 
times  in  the  week — his  wife  having  all  the  talk  and  all 
the  admiration,  and  he  sittirig  silent  without  the  circle,  not 
comprehending  a  word  of  the  jokes,  the  allusions,  the 
mystical  language  within — must  have  been  rather  weari«ivxsK. 
to  the  ex-dragoon. 

''How  is  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband?  "  1.0x6.  ^\.«^x^fc  >aa^^^ 
say  to  him  by  way  of  a  good-day  when  xVveV  m^X*,  ^axv^  ycv^^^ 
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that  was  now  his  avocation  in  life.     He  was  Colonel  Crawley 

no  more ;  he  was  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband. 

About  the  little  Rawdon,  if  nothing  has  been  said  all  this 
while,  it  is  because  he  is  hidden  upstairs  in  a  garret  some- 
where, or  has  crawled  below  into  the  kitchen  for  companion- 
ship. His  mother  scarcely  ever  took  notice  of  him.  He 
passed  the  days  with  his  French  bonne  as  long  as  that 
domestic  remained  in  Mr.  Crawley's  family,  and  when  the 
Frenchwoman  went  away,  the  little  fellow,  howling  in  the 
loneliness  of  the  night,  had  compassion  taken  on  him  by  a 
housemaid,  who  took  him  out  of  his  solitary  nursery  into  her 
bed  in  the  garret  hard  by,  and  comforted  him. 

Rebecca,  my  Lord  Steyne,  and  one  or  two  more  were  in 
the  drawing-room  taking  tea  after  the  Opera  when  this 
shouting  wa^  heard  overhead.  '*  It's  my  cherub  crying  for 
his  nurse,''  she  s«dd.  She  did  not  offer  to  move  to  go  and 
see  the  child.  "  Don't  agitate  your  feelings  by  going  to  look 
for  him,"  said  Lord  Steyne  sardonically.  "  Bah  ! "  replied 
the  other,  with  a  sort  of  blush,  "he'll  cry  himself  to  sleep;" 
and  they  fell  to  talking  about  the  Opera. 

Rawdon  had  stolen  oiF  though,  to  look  after  his  son  and 
heir,  and  came  back  to  the  company  when  he  found  that 
honest  Dolly  was  consoling  the  child.  The  Colonel's  dress- 
ing-room was  in  those  upper  regions.  He  used  to  see  the 
boy  there  in  private.  They  had  interviews  together  every 
morriing  when  he  shaved ;  Rawdon  minor  sitting  on  a  box 
by  his  father's  side,  and  watching  the  operation  with  never- 
ceasing  pleasure.  He  and  the  sire  were  great  friends.  The 
father  would  bring  him  sweetmeats  from  the  dessert^  and 
hide  them  in  a  certain  old  epaulet  box;  where  the  child  went 
to  seek  them,  and  laughed  with  joy  on  discovering  the 
treasure — lauded,  but  not  too  loud  j  for  iriamma  was  below 
asleep,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  She  did  not  go  to  rest 
till  very  late,  and  seldom  rose  till  after  noon. 

Rawdon  bought  the  boy  plenty  of  picture-books,  and 

crammed  his  nursery  with  toys.     Its  walls  were  covered  with 

pictures  pasted  up  by  the  father's  own  hand,  and  purchased 

by  him  for  ready  money.     When  he  was  off  duty  with  Mrs. 

I^awdon  in  the  Park,  he  wou\d  svt  up  \vet^  ^as&vtv^  hoon 
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h  the  boy,  who  rode, on  his  chest,  who  pulled  his  great 
istachios  as  if  they  were. driving-reins,  and  spent  days  with 
n  in  indefatigable  gambols.  The  room  was  a  low  room, 
i  once,  whea  the  child  was  not  iive  years  old,  his  father, 
o  was  tossing  him  wildly  up  in  his  arms,  hit  the  poor  little 
ip's  skull  so  violently  against  the  ceiling  that  he  almost 
)pped  the  child^  so  terrified  was- he  at  the  disaster. 
Rawdon  minor  had  made  'up  his  face  for  a  tremendous 
wi — the  severity  of  the  blow  .indeed  authorized  that  in- 
Igence;  but  just  as  he  was .  going .  to  begii\,  the  father 
erposed. 

'*  For  God's  sake,  Rawdy,  don't  wake  mamma !"  he  cried, 
id  the  child,  looking  in  a  very  hard  and  piteous  way  at 

father,  bit  his  lips,  clenched  his  hands,  and  didn't  cry 
rit.  vRawdontold  that  stoiy  at  the?  chibs,  at  the  mess,  to 
srybody  in  town.  "By  Qad,  sir,"  he  explained  to  the 
blic  in  general,  "what  a  good  plucked  one  that,  boy  of 
ne  is—what  a  trump  he  is  1  I  half  sent  his  head  through 
i  ceiling,  by  Gad,  and  he  wouldn't. cry  for  fear  of  dis- 
hing his  mother." 

Sometimes — once  or  twice  in  a  week — that  lady  visited 
\  upper  regions  in  which  the  child  lived.  She  came  like 
vivified  figure  oojt  oi  the  Magasin  des  Modes — blandly 
iling  in  the  most  beautiful  new  clothes  and  littie  gloves 
d  boots.  Wonderful  scarfs,  laces,  and  jewels  glittered 
out  her.  She  had  always  a  new  bonnet  on,  and  flowers 
Kjmed  perpetually  in  it ;  or  else  magnificent  curling  ostrich 
Lthers,  soft  and  snowy  as  camelliasv  She  nodded. twice 
thrice  patronizingly  to  the  littlei  boy,  who  looked  up  from 
i  dinner  or  from  the  pictures :  of  .soldier^  he  was  painting, 
hen  she  left  the  room,  an  odpur  of  rose,  or  some  other 
igical  fragrance^  lingered  abotit  the  nursery.      She  was 

Tinearthly  beu?g  in.  his  eyes,,  superior  to  his  father — to 
,the  world ;  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  at  a  distance. 
)  drive  with  that  lady  in  the  carriage  was  an  awful  rite : 

sate  up  in  the  back. Sicat,' and  did  pOt  dare  to  speak;  he 
aed  wi^h  all  his;  eyes  at 'the  beautifully  dressed  princess 
posit^-  to  him.     Gentlemen  on  splendid  :prancing  horses 
me  up,-  and  smilcid  and  talked,  with  h^.    ^o^  \:vs:t  c^^a* 
suned  up-o^  ^U  of  them  I    Her  band  u^d  to  q^in^\  «xNg^ 

10  d 
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wave  gracefully  as  they  passed.  When  he  went  out  with 
her,  he  had  his  new  red  dress  on.  His  old  brown  hoUand 
was  good  enough  when  he  stayed  at  home.  Sometimes, 
when  she  was  away  and  Dolly  his  maid  was  making  his  bed, 
he  came  into  his  mother's  room.  It  was  as  the  abode  of  a 
fairy  to  him — a  mystic  chamber  of  splendour  and  delights. 
There  in  the  wardrobe  hung  those  wonderful  robes — ^pink 
and  blue  and  many-tinted.  There  was  the  jewel-case,  silver- 
clasped;  and  the  wondrous  bronze  hand  on  the  dressing- 
table,  glistening  all  over  with  a  hundred  rings.  There  was 
the  cheval-glass,  that  miracle  of  art,  in  which  he  could  just 
see  his  own  wondering  head,  and  the  reflection  of  Dolly 
(queerly  distorted,  and  as  if  up  in  the  ceiling),  plumping  and 
patting  the  pillows  of  the  bed.  O  thou  poor  lonely  little 
benighted  boy !  Mother  is  the  name  for  God  in  the  lips 
and  hearts  of  little  children,  and  here  was  one  who  was 
worshipping  a  stone ! 

Now  Rawdon  Crawley,  rascal  as  the  Colonel  was,  had 
certain  manly  tendencies  of  affection  in  his  heart,  and  could 
love  a  child  and  a  woman  still.  For  Rawdon  minor  he  had 
a  great  secret  tenderness  then,  which  did  not  escape  Rebecca, 
though  she  did  not  talk  about  it  to  her  husband.  It  did 
not  annoy  her — she  was  too  good-natured — it  only  increased 
her  scorn  for  him.  He  felt  somehow  ashamed  of  his  paternal 
softness,  and  hid  it  from  his  wife,  only  indulging  in  it  when 
alone  with  the  boy. 

He  used  to  take  him  out  of  mornings,  when  they  would 
go  to  the  stables  together  and  to  the  Park.  Little  Lord 
Southdown,  the  best-natured  of  men,  who  would  make  you 
a  present  of  the  hat  from  his  head,  and  whose  main  occu- 
pation in  life  was  to  buy  nicknacks  that  he  might  give  them 
away  afterwards,  bought  the  little  chap  a  pony  not  mudi 
bigger  than  a  large  rat,  the  donor  said,  and  on  this  Kttle 
black  Shetland  pigmy  young  Rawdon's  great  father  was 
pleased  to  mount  the  boy,  and  to  walk  by  his  side  in  the 
Park.  It  pleased  him  to  see  his  old  quarters,  and  his  old 
fellow-Guardsmen  at  Knightsbridge :  he  had  begun  to  thinl; 
of  his  bachelorhood  with  something  like  regret.  The  old 
troopers  were  glad  to  recbgnize  their  ancient  officer  and 
dandle  the  little  Colonel.     Co\oT\d  Cxavile^  found  dining  al 
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«ss  and  with  his  brother-officers  very  pleasant.  **  Hang  it  I 
ain't  clever  enough  for  her — I  know  it.  She  won't  miss 
le,"  he  used  to  say;  and  he  was  right — his  wife  did  not 
lisis  him. 

Rebecca  was  fond  of  her  husband..  She  was  always  per- 
ctly  good-humoured  and  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  even 
low  her  scorn  much  for  him;  perhaps  she  liked  him  the  better 
r  being  a  fool  He  was  her  upper  servant  and  mattre 
kdUL  He  went  on  her  errands,  obeyed  her  orders  without 
lestion,  drove  in  the  carriage  in  the  ring  with  her  without 
pining,  took  her  to  the  opera-box,  solaced  hin^self  at  his 
ub  during  the  performance,  and  came  punctually  back  to 
tch  her  when  due.  He  would  have  liked  her  to  be  a  little 
nder  of  the  boy,  but  even  to  that  he  reconciled  himself. 
Hang  it,  you  know,  she's  so  clever,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  not 
jerary  and  that,  you  know."  For,  as  we  have  said  before, 
requires  no  great  wisdom  to  be  able  to  win  at  cards  and 
lliards,  and  Rawdon  made  no  pretensions  to  any  other 
)rt  of  skill. 

When  the  companion  came,  his  domestic  duties  became 
;ry  light  -  His  wife  encouraged  him  to  dine  abroad ;  she 
ould  let  him  off  duty  at  the  Opera.  "  Don't '  stay  and 
upefy  yourself  at  home  to-night,  my  dear,"  she  would  say. 
Some  men  are  coming  who  will  only  bore  you.  I  would 
5t  ask  them,  but  you  know  it's  for  your  good ;  and  now  I 
ive  a  sheep-dog,  I  need  not  be  stfraid  to  be  alone. '^ . 
*'  A  sheep-dog— ^a  companion  1  Bedcy  Sharp  with  a  cOm- 
mion!  Isn't  it  good  fun?"  thought  Mrs.  Crawley  to 
srself.     The  notion  tickled  hugely  her  sense  of  humour. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  Rawdon  Grawley,  his  little  son, 
id  the  pony  were  taking  their  accustomed  walk  in  the  Park, 
ley  passed  by  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Colonel's,  Corporal 
link  of  the  regiment,  who  was  in  conversation  with  a 
iend,  an  old  gentleman,  who  held  a  boy  in  his  arms  about 
le  age  of  little  Rawdon.  This  other  youngster  had  seized 
)ld  of  the  Waterloo  medal  which  the  Corporal  wore,  and 
as  examining  it  with  delight. 

"  Good-morning,  your  honour,"  said  Clink,  m  tei^Vj  \r>  '^^ 
How  do,   Clink  ?^'  of  the  Colonel.      ^^T\a<&^^x^  ^oxsw^ 
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gentleman  is  about  the  young  Colonel's  age,  sir,"  continued 
the  Corporal. 

"His  father  was  a  Waterloo  man,  too/'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  who  carried  the  boy. — "  Wasn't  he,  Georgy  ?  " 

*^  Yes,"  said  Georgy.  He  and .  the  •  little  chap  on  the  pony 
were  looking  at  each  other:  with -all  their  might,  solemnly 
scanning  each  othi^r  as  children .  do.  -        : 

"  In  a  line,  regiment,"  Qink  isaid,  with  a  patronizing  air. 

"  He  was  a  Caiptain  in  .the  -r-th  riggiment,"  said  th6  old 
gentleman^  rather  pompously-t-"  Captain  George  Osborne^ 
sit;  perhaps  you  knew  him.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero^ 
sir,  fighting  against  the  Corsican  tyrant,'? 

Colonel  Crawley  blushed  quite  red*  "I  knew  him  very  ireH 
^  sir,"  he  said;  "and  his  wif(^  his  dear,  litde  wife,  sir,  howisshe?" 

"She  is  my  daughter,. sir," .said  the  old  gentleman,  puttmg 
down  the  boy,  and  taHng  out  a  card, with  great  solemnity, 
which  he  handed  to  the  Colonel.:  .  Oh  it  was  written  :«^  • 

"Mr,  Sedley,  Sole  Agent  fbr  the  Black  Diamond  land 
Anti-Cinder  Coal  Association,  Bunker's  Wharf,  Thames 
Street,  and  Ahnaf-iMaria Cottages^  Fulham  .Road. West.'-! 

Little  Georgy  went  up  and  looked  at  the  Shetland  pony. 

"Should (you  like  to  have  a  jideP^said  Rawdon  naiiKir 
from  the  saddle. .  .    / 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgy^.;  The  Colon^  who=  had  been  loddtig 
at  him  with  some  interest,  Itodk  up  the  child  and  put  him  on 
the  pony  behind  Rawdon  minon 

"Take  hold. of  hiiA,. Georgy,"  he  said-^"  take  my  little  boy 
round  the- waist;  his  ndme  is  Rawdon.^'  And  both  the 
children  began  to  laugh.   .         ' 

"  You  won't  see  a  prettier  pair,  I  think,  ^h's  summer's  day, 
sir,"  said  the  good-natured  Corporal ;  and  the  Colonel,  the 
Corporal,  and.  old  Mr.  Sedley  with  hiis  umbrella,  walked  by 
the  side,  of  the  children.  ■      . 


cHAPhr^R  xx^ivni.  .,'' 

A  FAMILY  IN  A' SMALL  WAY.  I 

We  must  suppdse  little  George  Osborne  has  ridden  from 
Knightshddge  towards  Fuibam^aLud  ^w%\i.  %toT^  andv-inakc 
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uiries  at  that  village  regarding  some  friends  whom  we 
^e  left  there.  How  is  Mrs.  Amelia  after  the  storm  of 
.terloo  ?  Is  she  living  and  thriving  ?  What  has  become 
Major  Dobbin,  whose  cab  was  always  hankering  about 

premises?  and  is. there  any  news  of  the  Collector  of 
5gley  Wollah?  The  facts  concerning  the  latter  are 
sfly  these. 

Dur  worthy  fat  friend  Joseph  Sedley  returned  to  India  not 
g  after  his  escape  from  Brussels.     Either,  his  furlough  was 

or  he  dreaded  to  meet  any  witnesses  of  his  Waterloo 
ht.  However;  it  might  be,  he  went  back  to  his  duties  in 
igal  very  soon  after  Napolefon  had  taken  up  his  residence 
St.  Helena,  where  Jos  saw  the  ex-Emperor.  To  hear  Mr. 
iley  talk  on  board  ship  you  would  have  supposed  that  it 
s  not  the  first  time  he  and  the  Corsican  had  met,  and  that 

civilian  had  bearded  the  t  jench  General  at  Mount  St. 
in.  He  had  a  thousand  anecdotes  about  thb  famous 
ties ;  he  knew  the  position  of  every  regiment,  and  the  loss 
ich  each  had  incurred.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had 
jn  concerned  in  those  victories-rrth^t  he  had  been  with 
:  army,  and  carried  dispatches  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
(J  he  described  what  the  Duke  did  and  said  on  every  con- 
vable  moment  of  the  day  of  Waterloo,  with  such  an 
:urate  knowledge  of  his  Grace's  sentiments  and  proceed- 
s,  that  it  was  clear  he  must  have  been  by  the  conqueror's 
e  throughout  the  day;  though,  as  a  non-combatant,  his 
lie  was  not  inentioned  in  the  public  documents  relative  to 
J  battle.  Perhaps  he  actually  worked  himself  up  to  believe 
tt  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  army;  certain  it  is  that 
made  a  prodigious  sensatio;i  for  ?ome  time  at  Calcutta, 
d  was  called  Waterloo  Sedl^  during  the  whole  of  his 
^sequent  stay  in  Bengal. 

The  bills  which  Jos  had  given  for  the  purchase  of  those 
lucky  horses  were  paid  without  question  by  him  and  his 
mts.  He  never  was  heard  to  allude  to  the  bargain,  and 
body  knows  for  a  certainty  what  became  of  the  horses,  or 
w  he  got  rid  of  them,  or  of:  Isidor,  his  Belgian  servant, 
.0  sold  a  grey  horse,  very  like  the  one  which  Jos  rode,  at 
Jenciennes  some  time  during  the  autuxoiv  oi  \%\^. 
)os'$  London  agents  had  orders  to  ^^  oiv^  Vv\h\^^^  "»5\^ 
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twenty  pounds  yearly  to  his  parents  at  Fulham.  It  was  the 
chief  support  of  the  old  couple,  for  Mr.  Sedley's  speculations 
in  life  subsequent  to  his  bankruptcy  did  not  by  any  means 
retrieve  the  broken  old  gentleman's  fortune.  He  tried  to 
be  a  wine-merchant,  a  coal-merchant,  a  commission  lottery 
agent,  etc.,  etc.  He  sent  round  prospectuses  to  his  friends 
whenever  he  took  a  new  trade,  and  ordered  a  new  brass 
plate  for  the  door,  and  talked  pompously  about  making  his 
fortune  still.  But  Fortune  never  came  back  to  the  feebk 
and  stricken  old  man.  One  by  one  his  friends  dropped  ofi^ 
and  were  weary  of  buying  dear  coals  and  bad  wine  from  him 
and  there  waS;  only  his  wife  in  all  the  world  who  fancied, 
when  he  tottered  off  to  the  City  of  a  morning,  that  he  waf 
still  doing  any  business  there.  At  evening  he  crawled  slowlj 
back ;  and  he  used  to  go  of  nights  to  a  little  club  at  a  tavem, 
where  he  disposed  of  the  finances  of  the  nation.  It  was 
wonderful  to  hear  him  talk  about  millions,  and  agios,  and 
discounts,  and  what  Rothschild  was  doing,  and  Baring 
Brothers.  He  talked  of  such  vast  sums  that  the  gentlemer 
of  the  club  (the  apothecary,  the  undertaker,  the  great 
carpenter  and  builder,  the  parish  clerk,  who  was  allowed 
to  come  stealthily,  and  Mr.  Clapp,  our  old  acquaintance), 
respected  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  was  better  off  once,  sir,' 
he  did  not  fail  to  tell  everybody  who  "used  the  room.* 
**  My  son,  sir,  is  at  this  minute  chief  magistrate  of  Ramgunge 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  touching  his  four  thousand 
rupees  per  mensem.  My  daughter  might  be  a  Colonel's 
lady  if  she  liked.  I  might  draw  upon  my  son,  the  firsl 
magistrate,  sir,  for  two  thousand  pounds  to-morrow,  and 
Alexander  would  cash  my  bill,  down,  sir,  down  on  the 
counter,  sir.  But  the  Sedleys  were  always  a  proud  family.' 
You  and  I,  my  dear  reader,  may  drop  into  this  condition  one 
day;  for  have  not  many  of  our  friends  attained  it?  Oui 
luck  may  fail;  our  powers  forsake  us;  our  place  on  the 
boards  be  taken  by  better  and  younger  mimes — the  chance 
of  life  roll  away  and  leave  us  shattered  and  stranded.  Then 
men  will  walk  across  the  road  when  they  meet  you— or, 
worse  still,  hold  you  out  a  couple  of  fingers  and  patronize 
you  in  a  pitying  way — then  you  will  know,  as  soon  as  jrour 
D3ck  IS  turned,  that  your  fnend  be^n^  NnxJcv  ^  **  "Poot  <ievil, 
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hat  imprudence  he  has  committed,  what  chances  that 
liap  has  thrown  away  ! "  Well,  well — a  carriage  and  three 
lousand  a  year  is  not  the  summit  of  the  reward  nor  the  end 
f  God's  judgment  of  men.  If  quacks  prosper  as  often  as 
ley  go  to  the  wall — if  zanies  succeed  and  knaves  arrive  ai 
>rtune,  and,  vice  versdy  sharing  ill-luck  and  prosperity  for  all 
le  world  like  the  ablest  and  most  honest  amongst  us — I  say, 
irother,  the  gifts  and  pleasures  of  Vanity  Fair  cannot  be  held 
f  any  great  account,  and  that  it  is  probable  ....  But  we 
re  wandering  out  of  the  domain  of  the  story. 

Had  Mrs.  Sedley  been  a  woman  of  energy,  she  would  have 
xerted  it  after  her  husband's  ruin,  and,  occupying  a  large 
ouse,  would  have  taken  in  boarders.  The  broken  Sedley 
rould  have  acted  well  as  the  boarding-house  landlady's 
;usband ;  the  Munoz  of  private  life ;  the  titular  lord  and 
oaster;  the  car^'er,  house-steward,  and  humble  husband  of 
be  occupier  of  the  dingy  throne.  I  have  seen  men  of  good 
trains  and  breeding,  and  of  good  hopes  and  vigour  once, 
^ho  feasted  squires  and  kept  hunters  in  their  youth,  meekly 
utting  up  legs  of  mutton  for  rancorous  old  harridans,  and 
iretending  to  preside  over  their  dreary  tables.  But  Mrs. 
ledley,  we  say,  had  not  spirit  enough  to  bustle  about  for 
'a  few  select  inmates  to  join  a  cheerful  musical  family," 
uch  as  one  reads  of  in  The  Times,  She  was  content  to  lie 
>n  the  shore  where  Fortune  had  stranded  her;  and  you 
ould  see  that  the  career  of  this  old  couple  was  over. 

I  don't  think  they  were  unhappy.  Perhaps  they  were  a 
ittle  prouder  in  their  downfall  than  in  their  prosperity.  Mrs. 
Jedley  was  always  a  great  person  for  her  landlady,  Mrs.  Clapp, 
^hen  she  descended  and  passed  many  hours  with  her  in  the 
)asement  or  ornamental  kitchen.  The  Irish  maid  Betty 
<lanagan's  bonnets  and  ribbons,  her  sauciness,  her  idleness, 
ler  reckless  prodigality  of  kitchen  candles,  her  consumption 
if  tea  and  sugar,  and  so  forth,  occupied  and  amused  the  old 
idy  almost  as  much  as  the  doings  of  her  former  household, 
rhen  she  had  Sambo  and  the  coachman,  and  a  groom,  and  a 
X)tboy,  and  a  housekeeper,  with  a  regiment  of  female  do- 
lestics — her  former  household,  about  which  the  good  lady 
liked  a  hundred  times  a  day.  And  besides  Bell^  ¥\axsa5^^^ 
Irs.   Sedley  h&d  all  the  maids-of-aW-woiV.  vtv  xJcv^  sNx^^v  ns^ 
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superintend.  She  knew  how  each  tenant  of  the  cottages 
paid  or  owed  his  little  rent.  She  stepped  aside  when  Mrs. 
Rougemont  the  actress  passed  with  her  dubious  family.  .  She 
flung  up  her  head  when  MrS.  Pestler,  the  apothecary's  lady, 
drove  by  in  her  husband's  professional  one-horse  chaise.  She 
had  colloquies  with  the  greengrocer  about  the  penn'orth  of 
turnips  which  Mr.  Sedley  loved ;  she  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
milkman'  and  the  bakef's  boy,  and  made  visitations  to  the 
butcher,  who  sold  hundreds  of  oxen  very  likely  with  less  ado 
than  was  made  about  Mrs.  Sedley's  loin  of  mutton ;  and  she 
counted  the  potatoes  under  the  joint  on  Sundays,  on  which 
days,  dressed  in  her  best,  she  went  to  church  twice,  and  read 
Blair's  Sermons  in  the  evening. 

On  that  day,  for  "  business "  prevented  him  on  wieek-days 
from  taking  such  a  pleasure,  it  was  old  Sedley's  delight  to 
take  out  his  little  grandson  Georgy  to  the  neighbouring 
parks  or  Kensington  Gardens,  to  see  the  soldiers  or  to  feed 
the  ducks.  Georgy  loved  the  redcoats,,  and  his  grandpapa 
told  him  how  his  father  had  been  a  famous  soldier,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  many  sergeants  and  others  with  Waterloo 
medals  on  their  breasts,  to  wfiom  the  old  grandfather  pom- 
pously presented  the  child  as  the  son  of  Captain  Osborne 
of  the  — th,  who  died  gloriously  on  the  glorious  eighteenth. 
He  has  been  known  to  treat  some  of  these  non-commissioned 
gentlemen  to  a  glass  of  porter ;  and,  indeed,  in  their  first 
Sunday  walks  was  disposed  to  spoil  little  Georgy,  sadly 
gorging  the  boy  with  apples  and  parliament,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  health — ^until  Amdia  declared  that  George  should 
never  go  out  with  his  grandpapa,  unless  the  latter  promised 
solemnly,  and  on  his  honourj  not  to  give  the  child  any  cakes, 
lollipops,  or  stall-produce  whatever. 

Between  Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  there  was  a  sort  of 
coolness  about  this  boy,  and  a  secret  jealousy;  for  one  even- 
ing ih  George's  very  early  days,  Amelia,  who  had  been  seated 
at  work  in  their  litde  parlour^  scarcely  rettiarking  that  the  old 
lady  had  quitted  the  room,  ran  upstairs  instinctively  to  the 
nursery  at  the  cries  of  the  ciiild,  who  had  been  asleep  until 
that  moment,  and  there  found  Mrs.  Sedley  in  the  act  of 
surreptitiously  administenhg  Daffy's  Elixir  to  the  infent 
Amelia,  the  gentlest  arid  sweetest  di  evtrj^^^  motVaisi,  NKhen 
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she  found  this  meddling  with  her  matertial  ailthdrity,  thrilled 
and  trembled  all  over  with  anger.  Her  cheeks,  ordinarily 
pale,  now  flushed  up,  until  they  were  as  red  as  they  used  to 
be  when  she  was  sa  child  of  twelve  years  old.  She  seized  the 
baby  out  of  her  mother's  arms,  and  then  grasped  at  the 
bottle,  leaving  the  old  lady  gaping  at  her,  furious,  and  holding 
the  guilty  teaspoon. 

Amelia  flung  the  bottle  crashing  into  the  fireplace.  "I 
will  ^o^  have  baby  poisoned,  mamma ! "  cried  Emmy,  rocking 
the  infant  about  violently  with  both  her  arms  round  him,  and 
turning  with  flashing  eyes  at  her  mother; 

"Poisoned,  Amelia  1"  said  the  old  lady;  "this  language 
to  mie?'* 

"  Hfe  shall  not  have  any  medicine  but  that  which  Mr. 
Pestler  sends  for  him.  He  told  me  that  Daffy's  Elixir  was 
poison." 

"Very  good; -you  think  I'm  a  murderess  then,"  replied 
Mrs.  Sedley.  "  This  is  the  language  you  use  to  your  mother. 
I  haye  met  with  misfortunes ;  I  have  sunk  low  in  life ;  I  haVe 
kept  my  carriage,  and  now  walk  on  foot ;  but  I  did  not  know 
I  was  a  murderess  before,  and -thank  you  for  the  n^ws" 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  poor  giri,  who  was  always  ready  for 
tears,  "you  shouldn't  behardiupon  me.  I— I  didn't  mean 
— I  mean,  I  did  not  wish  to  say  you  would  do  any  wrong  to 
this  dear  child ;  only '• 

"Ohy  no,  my  love, — only  that  I  was  a  murderess;  in 
which  case,  I  had  better  go  to  the  Old  Bailey.  Though 
I  didn't  poison  you  when  you  w^re  a  child,  but  gave  you 
the  best  of  education, and  the  most  expensive  masters  money 
could  procure.  Yes ;  I've  nursed  five  children,  and  buried 
three;  and  the  one  I  loved  the  best  of  all,  and  tended 
through  croup,  and  teething,  and  measles,  and  whooping- 
cough,  and  brought  up  with  foreign  masters,  regardless  of 
expense,  and  with  accomplishments  lat  Minerva  House — 
which  I  never  had  when  I  was  a  girl,  when  I  was  too  ^lad 
to  honolir  my  father  arid  mother,  that  I  might  live  long  in 
the  land,  and  to  be  useful,  and  not  to  mope  all  day  in  my 
room  and  act  the  fine  lady-^-says  I'm  a  murderess-  AK^ 
Mrs.  Osboime  1  may.you  never  nourisVi  a  N\pex\xv;^o%2ct\iCi'»sav, 
that^s 0»y prayer,^'  .   .^ 
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"  Mamma,  mamma  / "  cried  the  bewildered  girl ;  and  the 
child  in  her  arms  set  up  a  frantic  chorus  of  shouts. 

"  A  murderess,  indeed !  Go  down  on  your  knees  and 
pray  to  God  to  cleanse  your  wicked,  ungrateful  heart,  Amelia ; 
and  may  He  forgive  you  as  I  do  I "  and  Mrs.  Sedley  tossed 
out  of  the  room,  hissing  out  the  word  poison  once  more,  and 
so  ending  her  charitable  benediction. 

Till  the  termination  of  her  natural  life,  this  breach  between 
Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  was  never  thoroughly  mended. 
The  quarrel  gave  the  elder  lady  numberless  advantages, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  with  female  in- 
genuity and  perseverance.  For  instance,  she  scarcely  spoke 
to  Amelia  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  She  warned  the 
domestics  not  to  touch  the  child,  as  Mrs.  Osborne  might  be 
offended.  She  asked  her  daughter  to  see  and  satisfy  herself 
that  there  was  no  poison  prepared  in  the  little  daily  messes 
that  were  concocted  for  Georgy.  When  neighbours  asked 
after  the  boy^s  health,  she  referred  them  pointedly  to  Mrs. 
Osborne.  She  never  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  baby  was 
well  or  not.  She  would  not  touch  the  child  although  he  was 
her  gi'andson,  and  own  precious  darling,  for  she  was  not  used 
to  children,  and  might  kill  it.  And  whenever  Mr.  Pestler 
came  upon  his  healing  inquisition,  she  received  the  doctor 
with  such  a  sarcastic  and  scornful  demeanour,  as  made  the 
surgeon  declare  that  not  Lady  Thistlewood  herself,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  attending  professionally,  could  give  her- 
self greater  airs  than  old  Mrs.  Sedley,  from  whom  he  never 
took  a  fee.  And  very  likely  Emmy  was  jealous  too,  upon 
her  own  part,  as  what  mother  is  not,  of  those  who  would 
manage  her  children  for  her,  or  become  candidates  for  the 
first  place  in  their  affections  ?  It  is  certain  that  when  any- 
body nursed  the  child  she  was  uneasy,  and  that  she  would  no 
more  allow  Mrs.  Clapp  or  the  domestic  to  dress  or  tend  him 
than  she  would  have  let  them  wash  her  husband's  miniature 
which  hung  up  over  her  little  bed — the  same  little  bed  from 
which  the  poor  girl  had  gone  to  his ;  and  to  which  she  re- 
tired now  for  many  long,  silent,  tearful,  but  happy  years. 

In  this  room  was  all  Amelia's  heart  and  treasure.     Here  it 

was  that  she  tended  her  boy,  and  watched  him  through  the 

^any  ills  of  childhood,  with  a  constatvl  pas^\OTv  o^Vssr^,  Tbft 
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elder  George  returned  in  him  somehow,  only  improved,  and 
as  if  come  back  from  heaven.  In  a  hundred  little  tones, 
looks,  and  movements,  the  child  was  so  like  his  father,  that 
the  widow's  heart  thrilled  as  she  held  him  to  it;  and  he 
would  often  ask  the  cause  of  her  tears.  It  was  because  of 
his  likeness  to  his  father,  she  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him. 
She  talked  constantly  to  him  about  this  dead  father,  and 
spoke  of  her  love  for  George  to  the  innocent  and  wondering 
child ;  much  more  than  she  ever  had  done  to  George  him- 
self, or  to  any  confidante  of  her  youth.  To  her  parents  she 
never  talked  about  this  matter,  shrinking  from  baring  her 
heart  to  them.  Little  George  very  likely  could  understand 
no  better  than  they;  but  into  his  ears  she  poured  her  senti- 
mental secrets  unreservedly,  and  into  his  only.  The  very 
joy  of  this  woman  was  a  sort  of  grief,  or  so  tender,  at  least, 
that  its  expression  was  tears.  Her  sensibilities  were  so  weak 
and  tremulous  that  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  talked 
about  in  a  book.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Pestler  (now  a  most 
flourishing  lady's  physician,  with  a  sumptuous  dark-green 
carriage,  a  prospect  of  speedy  knighthood,  and  a  house  in 
Manchester  Square),  that  her  grief  at  weaning  the  child  was 
a  sight  that  would  have  unmanned  a  Herod.  He  was  very 
soft-hearted  many  years  ago,  and  his  wife  was  mortally  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Amelia,  then  and  long  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  doctor's  lady  had  good  reason  for  her  jeal- 
ousy :  most  women  shared  it,  of  those  who  formed  the  small 
circle  of  Amelia's  acquaintance,  and  were  quite  angry  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  other  sex  regarded  her.  For 
almost  all  men  who  came  near  her  loved  her;  though  no 
doubt  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  why.  She  was  noi 
brilliant,  nor  witty,  nor  wise  overmuch,  nor  extraordinarily 
handsome.  But  wherever  she  went  she  touched  and  charmed 
every  one  of  the  male  sex,  as  invariably  as  she  awakened  the 
scorn  and  incredulity  of  her  own  sisterhood.  I  think  it  was 
her  weakness  which  was  her  principal  charm — a  kind  of 
sweet  submission  and  softness,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to 
each  man  she  met  for  his  sympathy  and  protection.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  the  regim.ent,  though  she  spoke  but  tc^  fe» 
of  George's  comrades  there,  all  the  s^o\^^  o^  ^^  >^cp«\^ 
fellows  at  the  mess-table  would  have  leac^V  feoxcv  nN\w  ^^^ 
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bards  to  fight  round  her.  And  so  it  was  in  the  little  narrow 
lodging-house  and  circle,  at  Fulham — she  interjested  and 
pleased  everybody.  If  she  had-  been  Mrs.  Mango  herselfi  of 
the  great  house  of  Mango,  Plantain  &  Co.,  Crutched  Friars, 
and  the  magnificent  proprietress  of  the  Pineries,  Fulham, 
who:  gave  summer  dejeuners  frequented  by  dukes  and  earls, 
and  drove  about,  the  parish  with  magnificent  yellow  liveries 
and  bay  horses  such  as  the  royal  stables  at  Kensington 
theiTiselves  could  not  turn  out — I  say,  had  she  been  Mrs. 
Mango  herself,  or  her  son^s  wife,  Lady  Mary  Mango  (daugh- 
ter-of  the  Earl  of  Castiempuldy,  who  condescended  to  marry 
the  head  of  the  firm),  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood 
could  not  pay  her  more  honour  than  they  in;variably  showed 
to  the  gentle  young  widow  when  she  passed  by  their  doors, 
or  made  her  humble  purchases  at  their  shops. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Pestler,  the  medical  man,  but 
Mr.  Linton,  the  young  assistant  who  doctored-  the  servant- 
maids  and  small  tradesmen,  and  might  be  seen  any  day 
reading  The  Times  in  the  surgery,  who  openly  declared 
himself  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Osborne.  He  was  a  personable 
young  gentleman,  more  welcome  'at  Mrs.  Sedley's  lodgings 
than  his  principal ;  a,nd  if  anything  went  wrong  with  Georgy, 
he  would  drop  in  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day  to  see  the  little 
chap,  and  without  so  much  as  the  thought  of  a  fee.  He 
would  abstract  lozenges,  tamarinds,' and  other  produce  from 
the  surgery  drawers  for  Httle  Georgy's  benefit,  and  com- 
pounded draughts  and  mixtures  for  him  of  miraculous  sweet- 
ness, so  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  the  child  to  be  ailing. 
He  and  Pestlexj  his  chief,  sate  up  rtwo  whole  nights  by  the 
boy  in  that  momentous;. and  awful  week  when  Georgy  had 
the  measles ;  and  when  you-  would  haye  thought,  from  the 
mother's  tenor,  that  there  had  never  been; measles  in  the 
world  before.  Would  they  have  done  as  much  for  other 
people  ?  ,  Did  they  sit  up  for  the  folks  at  the  Pineries,  when 
Ralph  Plantagenet,  and  Gwendoline,  and  Guinevet  Mango 
had  the  same  juvenile  complaint  ?  Did  they  sit  up  for  little 
Mary  Clapp,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who  actually  caught 
the  disease  off  little  Georgy?  Truth  compels  one  to  say,  na 
The/  slept  quite  imdistofbec^  at  least  as  fai;  ais  she  was 
concernedr—pronounc^d  hers  to  be  a  ^vgJaX  cas^  which 
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would  almost  cure,  itself,  sent  her  in.  a  idraug^^t  or  two,  and 
threw  in  bark  when  the  child  rallied,  with  perfect  indifier- 
ence^  and  just  for  form's  sake. 

Again,. theiie  was  the  little  French  chevilier  opposite^  who 
gave  lessons  in  his  native  .tongue. at  vatrioua  schools  in  the 
neighbpiiihood^  an(\  >  who  might,  be  heard,  in  his  apa^tioents 
of  nights,  playing  ^tremulous  ^old  gavottes!  and  minuets .  on .  a 
wheezy  old  fiddle.  Whenever  this  powdered  ahd  courteous 
old  man,  who  Jiever  missed  a  Sunday  at  the  convent  chapel 
at  Hammersmith?  and  who  was  in  all  respects,  thoughts, 
conduct,  and-  bearing,  utterly  unlike  the  bearded  savage*  of 
his  n?itiott,  who  curse  perfidious  .Albion,  and  scowl  at  you 
from  over  their  cigars,  in  the  Quadrant  aro^des  at  the  present 
day-^^whenever.  the  oM  .Chevalier  de  Talpnroii^.  spoke  of 
Mistress  Osborne,  he- wbuld  "first  finish  his  pinch  of  snui^ 
flick  away  the  remaining  particles  of  dust  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  bis  hand,. gather'  up  his  fingers  again  into  a  bundi^ 
and,^  bringing  them  up  to. his.  mouth, i.blow  them  open  with 
a  kiss^  exclaiming,.  ^>^/  la  divine  crbihtrei .  He  vowed  and 
protested  that  wh^  Amelia  walked  in  the  Brompton  ianes 
flowers  grew  in  profusion  under  her  feet  He.  cdled  litde 
Georgy  Cupid,  and  asked. him  news  of  Venus,  his  mamma; 
and  told  the  astonished'  Betty  >Flanagati  that  she  wajS  one  of 
the  Graces,:  zxA  the:  fairourite  attendant  of  the  Reine  des 
Amours.  '■  '•■■'  .  ■  •.■\.  •■■'..  ..     ..;.  '  ^-     ■  •. 

Instances,  might  be:  multiplied  of  this  easily-gained. and 
unconsicious  popularity.  Did  •.  not  Mn  Binny,  the  mild :  and 
gemteel  curate  of  the.  district  chajiclj  which  the.  family  at- 
tended, call  assiduously  upon  the  widow,  dandle  the  little 
boy  on  his  knee,  and' offer  Ibo  teach. him  Latin,  to  the  anger 
of  the  eldfcrly  virgin,  his:  sister,  who:  kept  house  for  him? 
"  There  is  nothing  in  her,  Beiltiy,"  the  latter  lady  would  say. 
"When  she  come&  to  tea  ihcre,. she  does  not  speak  a  word 
during  the  whole  evening.  She  is  but  a  poor,  lackadaisical 
creatiue,  and  it  is;  my  belief  h^  no  heart  at  all.  It  is  only 
her  pretty  face  iwhicii  all  you  gfendemen. admire  so.  .Miss 
Grits,  who .  has  five  thoussmd  potinds,  and  expectations  be- 
sides,  has  twice  as  .mudi  charact^,  and  is  a  thousand  times 
more  agreeable  to: »«>  taste  j  and  if;  sha  were  ^pCid4a<^V.kj^^V 
know  that  you  woiiJd  think  her  petiedVoiv.'^  . 
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Very  likely  Miss  Binny  was  right  to  a  great  extent  It  is 
the  pretty  face  which  creates  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
those  wicked  rogues.  A  woman  may  possess  the  wisdom 
and  chastity  of  Minerva,  and  we  give  no  heed  to  her  if  she 
has  a  plain  face.  What  folly  will  not  a  pair  of  bright  eyes 
make  pardonable?  What  dullness  may  not  red  lips  and 
sweet  accents  render  pleasant?  And  so,  with  their  usual 
sense  of  justice,  ladies  argue  that  because  a  woman  is  hand- 
some, therefore  she  is  a  fool.  O  ladies,  ladies!  there  are 
some  of  you  who  are  neither  handsome  nor  wise. 

These  are  but  trivial  incidents  to  recount  in  the  life  of  our 
heroine.  Her  tale  does  not  deal  in  wonders,  as  the  gentle 
reader  has  already  no  doubt  perceived ;  and  if  a  journsd  had 
been  kept  of  her  proceedings  during  the  seven  years  after  the 
birth  of  her  son,  there  would  have  been  found  few  incidents 
more  remarkable  in  it  than  that  of  the  measles,  recorded  in 
the  foregoing  page.  Yes,  ohe  day,  and  greatly  to  her 
wonder,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binny,  just  mentioned,  asked  her 
to  change  her  name  of  Osborne  for  his  own ;  when  with  deep 
blushes,  and  tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  she  thanked  him  for 
his  r^ard  for  her,  expressed  gratitude  for  his  attentions  to 
her  and  to  her  poor  little  boy,  but  said  that  she  never,  never 
could  think  of  any  but— but  the  husband  whom  she  had  lost. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
the  days  of  marriage  and  widowhood,  she  kept  her  room 
entirely,  consecrating  them  (and  we  do  not  know  how  many 
hours  of  solitary  night-thought,  her  little  boy  sleeping  in  his 
crib  by  her  bedsid^  to  the  memory  of  that  departed  friend. 
During  the  day  she  was  more  active.  She  had  to  teach 
George  to  read  and  to  write,  and  a  little  to  draw.  She  read 
books,  in  order  that  she  might  tell  him  stories  from  them. 
As  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  mind  expanded,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  outward  nature  round  about  him,  she  taught  the 
child,  to  the  best  of  her  humble  power,  to  acknowledge  the 
Maker  of  all ;  and  every  night  and  every  morning  he  and  she 
— (in  that  awful  and  touching  coolmiunion  which  I  think 
must  bring  a.  thrill  to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  witnesses 
or  who  remembers  it)^- the .  mcitheT  and  l\ife  \\V\i^  bov— 
frayed  to  Our  Father  together,  the  motVve^  p\ea.^Tv%m^^ 
'^  gentle  heart,   the  chiW  lisping  aftei  \ver  ^  ^V^  ?i^^^ 
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And  each  time  they  prayed  to  God  to  bless  dear  papa,  as  if 
he  were  alive  and  in  the  room  with  them. 

To  wash  and  dress  this  young  gentleman — to  take  him 
for  a  run  of  the  mornings,  before  breakfast,  and  the  retreat 
of  grandpapa  for  "business" — to  make  for  him  the  most 
wonderful  and  ingenious  dresses,  for  which  end  the  thrifty 
widow  cut  up  and  altered  every  available  little  bit  of  finer)' 
which  she  possessed  out  of  her  wardrobe  during  her  marriage 
— ^for  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  (greatly  to  her  mother's  vexation, 
who  preferred  fine  clothes,  especially  since  her  misfortunes) 
always  wore  a  black  gown,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  a  black 
ribbon — occupied  her  many  hours  of  the  day.  Others  she 
had  to  spare,  at  the  service  of  her  mother  and  her  old  father. 
She  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn,  and  used  to  play  cribbage 
with  this  gentleman  on  the  nights  when  he  did  not  go  to  his 
club.  She  sang  for  him  when  he  was  so  minded ;  and  it  was 
a  good  sign,  for  he  invariably  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep  dur- 
ing the  music.  She  wrote  out  his  numerous  memorials,  letters, 
prospectuses,  and  projects.  It  was  in  her  handwriting  that 
most  of  the  old  gentleman's  former  acquaintances  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  become  an  agent  for  the  Black  Diamond 
and  Anti-Cinder  Goal  Gompany,  and  could  supply  his  friends 
and  the  public  with  the  best  coals  at  — s,  per  chaldron.  All 
he  did  was  to  sign  the  circulars  with  his  flourish  and  signa- 
ture, and  direct  them  in  a  shaky,  clerk-like  hand.     One  of 

these  papers  was  sent  to  Major  Dobbin, Regt,  care 

of  Messrs.  Gox  &  Greenwood ;   but  the  Major,  being  in 
Madras  at  the  time,  had  no  particular  call  for  coals.     He 
knew  though  the  hand  which  had  written  the  prospectus. 
Good  God!  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  hold  it  in  his 
own  !    A  second  prospectus  came  out,  informing  the  Major 
that  J.  Sedley  &  Company,  having  established  agencies  at 
Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Mary's,  were  enabled  to  ofier  to 
their  friends  and  the  public  generally  the  finest  and  most 
celebrated  growths  of  ports,  sherries,  and  claret  wines,  at 
reasonable    prices,    and    under    extraordinary    advantages. 
Acting    upon    this  hint,    Dobbin   fuuo\is\^   caxvN^s.'^fc.^  '^^ 
governor,  the  commander-in-chief,  t\\e  y^id^es.,  \^^  x^^s^^^^ 
and  everybody  whom  he  knew  in  tY\e  Y\e.ivdeTvc>j  ^  ^ws^^« 
lome  to  Sedley  &   Co.    oiders   £at  .Vvcv&  ^V\cNx  ^^«v^ 
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astonished  Mr,  Sedlfey  and  Mr.' Qapp,,  who  w*s  (the  Coi 
in  the  business.  But  no  more-,  orders  came  after;. that  .first 
burst  of  good  fortune,  on  whioh  pobr  old  Sedley  Wsi^  about 
to  build  a  house  ui  the  City,  a  rfegiment*  of  d^rksy  a -dock  to 
hi'tfiself,  •  and  correspondents  all  over,  the  world.; .  <  The  :old 
gentleman^s  former  taste  in  win^.  had  gone:  the  curses  of 
the  mess-room  assailed  Major  Dobbin  for  the  vile  drinks  he 
h^d  been  the  means  of  introdueing ;  there ;  and  he  bought 
back  a  great  quantity  of  th^  wine,  and  sold  it  at  public  out- 
cry, at  an  enormous  loss  to  himself.-  'As.  for  Jos,  who  was 
by  this  tiine  promoted  to  a  seat  at  /the  Revenue-  Board  at 
Gulcutta,  he  was  wild  with  rage  when  the:  ij)ost  brought  him 
out  a  bundle  bf  these  Bacchanalian  prospectuses,  with  a 
private  note;  from  his  father,  teiling  Jos  ( that  his  senior 
counted  upon  him  in  this  dnterprise,  ■  and  had  consigned 
a  quantity  ctf  select  wines  to*  him,  as  per  invoice,  drawing 
bills  lapon  him  for  the  amount. of  the  same.  :  Jos,  who  would 
no  ttidre  Tiave  it  supposed  that  his  father,  J6a  Sedley's  father, 
of  the  Board  of  Revemie,'  was  a.wkie^merchant  askuag  for 
orders,  than  that  he  was  Jack  Ketch,  !refusdd»the  bills  with 
scomi,  Wrote  .bajck;  cotntumeliously  to.  the  [old  gentleman, 
bidding  hini  to  mind  his  own. affairs ;  and  the  protected 
paper  i  coming  back,  .Sedley  &  Co.  had  to  take  it  up,  i  )frith 
the  profits^  which  they: had  made  out  of  the: Madras. venture, 
and  with  al  little  portion  of  Eminy's  savings^ 

Besides  iher  pension  of  fifty  pounds  ai  year,,  .there  had  been 
five.ihundred  pounds,  as  her'  husband's  executor  statefly  left 
iri  the  agents'  hands  at  the;  time  of  Osborne's  demise,  :M^^ch 
gum,  as  George's  guardiain,  Dobbin  proposed  to^putiout  at 
8  per  cent: in  an  Indian  house  of  aigency.  Mn  Sedley,  who 
thought  the  Major  had  some  roguish;  intentions  .of  bis!  own 
about  the  money,  was  strongly  against  this  plan ;  and  he 
went  to  the  agents  toprotestfpieft-sxMially  against  the  emplpy*- 
tnent  of  the  money  in  question^  when  hd  learned^  to  his^su^ 
prise,  that  there  had  bceinnO:  such  jsuim  in. their  hands^  thai 
all  the  late  Captain's  >  assets:  did  mofti  amount  to  ai  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  the; fiiiire  hiohdi^dd  pouhds  iin  question  owiAt 
^^ya  separate  5umy  of  ^Trh^Sfch. Major  Do\DbMv  )V^^ 
ticulars.     More  tbah  eirtr.>CQmyiXiQ^  ^^  •S!!c)^^ 
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nearest  friend,  he  demanded,  with  a  high  hand,  a  statement 
of  the  late  Captain's  accounts.  Dobbin's  stammering,  blush- 
ing, and  awkwardness  added  to  the  other's  convictions  that 
he  had  a  rogue  to  deal  with ;  and  in  a  majestic  tone  he  told 
that  officer  a  piece  of  his  mind,  as  he  called  it,  simply  stating 
his  belief  that  the  Major  was  unlawfully  detaining  his  late 
son-in-law's  money. 

Dobbin  at  this  lost  all  patience,  and  if  his  accuser  had  not 
been  so  old  and  so  broken,  a  quarrel  might  have  ensued 
between  them  at  the  Slaughters'  Coffee-House,  in  a  box  of 
which  place  of  entertainment  the  gentlemen  had  their 
colloquy.  "Come  upstairs,  sir,"  lisped  out  the  Major. 
"I  insist  on  your  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  I  will  show 
which  is  the  injured  party,  poor  George  or  I ; "  and,  drag- 
ging the  old  gentleman  up  to  his  bedroom,  he  produced 
from  his  desk  Osborne's  accounts,  and  a  bundle  of  I  O  U's 
which  the  latter  had  given,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
always  ready  to  give  an  I  O  U.  "  He  paid  his  bills  in 
England,"  Dobbin  added;  "but  he  had  not  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  world  when  he  felL  I  and  one  or  two  of  his 
brother  officers  made  up  the  little  sum,  which  was  all  that 
we  could  spare ;  and  you  dare  tell  us  that  we  are  trying  to 
cheat  the  widow  and  the  orphan ! "  Sedley  was  very  contrite 
and  humbled ;  though  the  fact  is,  that  William  Dobbin  had 
told  a  great  falsehood  to  the  old  gentleman,  having  himself 
given  every  shilling  of  the  money,  having  buried  his  friend, 
and  paid  all  the  fees  and  charges  incident  upon  the  calamity 
and  removal  of  poor  Amelia. 

About  these  expenses  old  Osborne  had  never  given  himself  . 
any  trouble  to  think,  nor  any  other  relative  of  Amelia,  nor 
Amelia  herself,  indeed.  She  trusted  to  Major  Dobbin  as 
an  accountant ;  took  his  somewhat  confused  calculations  for 
granted;  and  never  once  suspected  how  much  she  was  in 
his  debt 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  according  to  her  promise^  she 
wrote  him  letters  to  Madras,  letters  all  about  little  Georgy. 
How  he  treasured  these  papers  1     Whenever  AmcUa^  "^v^fivfc 
he  answered,  and  not  until  then.    BmX  \v&  ^«cv\.  cm^  «cv^^^^ 
remembrances  of  himself  to  h\s  godsotv  mA  V^  V^.  ^^' 
mlered  and  sent  a  box  of  scaifs»  aivA  ^  \g»xA  Snot^  ^^ 
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chessmen  from -Chinal  ^^  The' pawns  weire  ditJtle  grieen  .and 
white  men,  with  real  swords  and  shields  |  the  l^ights  were 

'  on  horsebacfc;  the'  castles iwete  oh'  the  backs,  of  elep^ia^. 
"'Mrs*  MangO'S'  own  set:  at  thei 'Pineries  was  not  so  fine/' 
I^r.'Pestler  remarked.  vThes^  chessmeiJi  were  jthe  delight  of 
Georgyfs  life,  who  printed 'his  first  lettej^"^  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  gift  of  his  godpapa.  He  sent  over  preserves :  and 
pickles^  which  latter  the  young  gentleman^tk-ied  surreptitiously 
in  the  sideboaild;  and  half  kilkd  himself  with  eating.  :He 
thon^t  it  was  a  judgnient' lipon  hin^^for' stealingy  they  wiere 
so  hot.  Emmyjirotq  a  comical  (Kttl6  account  of  this  mishkp 
to  the  Major:  k  pleased  limi  to 'think  that  >  her  spirits  were 
rallying,  and  that  she  jcould  bprmierry  sometimes  now.  He 
sent  over  a  pair  of  shawls,  a  whjit^  one  for  her,  and  a  bkck 
one  with  palhiTleaves  for  her  nlot}ierj  and  B,  pair  oif  red  scaA 
as  winter  wrappens,  for  .  old  Mr.  Sedley :  and  •  Geopga  The 
shawls  were  worth  fifty  guineas,  apiece  at  the  "Kery  leasts  as 
Mrs.  Sedley  knew.  SHe'worei  hers  in  state  at  church  at  BrcMmp- 
ton,  and  was-oorigratulated  by  her  female  (friends  upon  the 
splendid  acquisitidn."  i Emmy's,' too,/ became  prettily  .her 
modest  black  gown;  ■ '^  What  a.  pity  it  isnshe  won't  think 
of  him  I "  Mrs,  SedHey.Temarked'  to  Mrs.  Oapp,  and  to  idi 
her  friends  at  Bromptoh.  "  Jos  never  sent  us  such  pcesenfa, 
I  am  sure, 'and  grudges  us  everything.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Major  is  over  head  laqd  ears  in  ioVe< with  her;  and  yiet, 
whenever  I  iso  much  as  hint  it,  she  turns  red  and  begins  to 
cry,  and  goes  and  sits  upstairs  with  her  miniature.  I  am 
sick  of  that  miniature.  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  those  odious 
purse-proud  Osbomies^^  «       i  :  .        . 

Amidst  such  hiim;hle  scenesandassdciates George's  early 
youth  was  pasied,  and  ib^boy  grew  up  delicate,  sensitrve^Tm- 
periouSy  woifiannbred+^^^domiheering  thfe  gentle  xnotiier  whom 
he  loved  with '  passionate  affection.  He  ruled  all  the  rest  of 
the  little  world  round  about  him.  As  he  grew,  the  elders 
were  amazed  at  his  hwghty  manner  and  his  constant  likeness 
to  his  father.  He  asked  qtlestions  about  everything,;  as  in^ 
quiring  yooath  will  do.  ■'  Thei  profundity  of  his  remarks  uiid 
interrc^atorieS  astonished  his  old  grandfather,  \v^o  perfect 
bored  the  club  at  the  tavern  ^irith  stories  about  the  little  krfs 

Jeaming  ^nd  gemus,  'rHe  feuffer^  bis  ^a3RAmoti&ftr'Wikh:a 
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good4ittiri6ured  indiiferehce.  Theamail  circle  round  about 
bim  beliered  that  the  equal,  of  the  boy  did  not  esdst  upon 
the  earth.  .GeoEgy  inherited  his  father's  pride;  and  perhaps 
thought  they  were  not  wrong. 

When  he.giiew  to  be  about  six  yefars  old,  Dobbm  began  to 
write  to  him>  very  much.  The.  Major  wanted  to  hear  that 
Gqorg^  WBJS.  going  to  a  school  and  hopied  he  would  acquit 
himsel£  with  credit  there ;  or  would  he  haye  a  good  tutor  at 
borne?. kii^as.  time' that  he  should  bqgin  taileam,  and  his. 
godfather  and  guardian  hinted  thai!  ho  hoped  to  be  alloWed 
to  dcfoty  the  charges  of  the  boy'stedtication,  which  would  fall 
heavily  upon  his  mdthe£'s>  str^tehed  income;  The  Major^ 
in  a  word,  was  always  thinking  about  Amelia  and  her-  little 
boy,  and  by  orders  to  his  agents  kept  the  latter  provided  with 
picture-books,  paint-boxes,,  desl^s,  and  a^  conceivable  imple- 
ments of  amusement  and  instruction.  Three  days  before 
George's  sixth  birthday  a  gentleman  in  a  g^,  accompanied  by 
a  servant,  drove  up  to  Mr.  Sedley's  house,  and  asked  to  see 
Master  George  Osborne^.  It 'visas  Mi.  Woolsey,  militsiry  tailor, 
of  Conduit  Street,  who  came  at  the  Major's  order  to  measure 
the  young  genticman  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  :  He  had  had  the 
honour  ^  making  for .  the  Captain,  the  yotmg  gentleman's 
father.  Somfitimes,  tod,  and  by  the  Moor's  desire  na  doubt, 
his  sistersy^the  Misses  Dobbin^  would  call  in  the  £amily  car- 
riage to  take  Amelia  and  the  little  boy  a  drive  if  they  were  so 
inclined^  The  patronage!  and:  kii^hess  of  these  ladies  was 
very  uncomfortable  to  Amelia;  but  she  bore: it  meekly  enough, 
for  her  laature  was  to  yield,  and,  besides,  the  carriage  and 
its  spltodours  gave  little  Georgy  immense  pleasure.  The 
ladies  beg^d  occasicmatiy  that  the  child  m^ht  pass  a  day  with 
them  ;  and  he  was  always  glad  to  gdto  that  fine  garden-house 
at  Denmark  Hill,  where  they  lived,: 'and  wkere  there. were 
such  fiiicgtapes  in  the  hcft-houses  and  peaches  on  this  walls. 

One  day  they  kindly  cai^e  over  to  Amelia  with  news  which 
they  were  sure  would  delight  hec — something  very  interesting 
about  their  dear  William.  '  !    li 

"What  was  it?  was  he  comii^  home?"' she  asked,  with 
pleasure  beaming  in.  her  e3res. 

**  Oh^no — n6t  the  least — but  they  had  Ncrg  ^oc^  ^^as^scv 
to  believe. that  dear  William  was  aboxit  lo  \>e;  xaarcss^-^'^^^^ 
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"  Mamma,  mamma  / "  cried  the  bewildered  girl ;  and  the 
child  in  her  arms  set  up  a  frantic  chorus  of  shouts. 

"  A  murderess,  indeed !  Go  down  on  your  knees  and 
pray  to  Gk)d  to  cleanse  your  wicked,  ungrateful  heart,  Amelia ; 
and  may  He  forgive  you  as  I  do ! "  and  Mrs.  Sedley  tossed 
out  of  the  room,  hissing  out  the  word  poison  once  more,  and 
so  ending  her  charitable  benediction. 

Till  the  termination  of  her  natural  life,  this  breach  between 
Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  was  never  thoroughly  mended 
The  quarrel  gave  the  elder  lady  numberless  advantages, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account  with  female  in- 
genuity and  perseverance.  For  instance,  she  scarcely  spoke 
to  Amelia  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  She  warned  the 
domestics  not  to  touch  the  child,  as  Mrs.  Osborne  might  be 
offended.  She  asked  her  djaughter  to  see  and  satisfy  herself 
that  there  was  no  poison  prepared  in  the  little  daily  messes 
that  were  concocted  for  Georgy.  When  neighbours  asked 
after  the  boy's  health,  she  referred  them  pointedly  to  Mrs. 
Osborne.  She  never  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  baby  was 
well  or  not.  She  would  not  touch  the  child  although  he  was 
her  grandson,  and  own  precious  darling,  for  she  was  not  used 
to  children,  and  might  kill  it.  And  whenever  Mr.  Pestler 
came  upon  his  healing  inquisition,  she  received  the  doctor 
with  such  a  sarcastic  and  scornful  demeanour,  as  made  the 
surgeon  declare  that  not  Lady  Thistlewood  herself,  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  attending  professionally,  could  give  her- 
self greater  airs  than  old  Mrs.  Sedley,  from  whom  he  never 
took  a  fee.  And  very  likely  Emmy  was  jealous  too,  upon 
her  own  part,  as  what  mother  is  not,  of  those  who  would 
manage  her  children  for  her,  or  become  candidates  for  the 
first  place  in  their  affections  ?  It  is  certain  that  when  any- 
body nursed  the  child  she  was  uneasy,  and  that  she  would  no 
more  allow  Mrs.  Clapp  or  the  domestic  to  dress  or  tend  him 
than  she  would  have  let  them  wash  her  husband's  miniature 
which  hung  up  over  her  little  bed — the  same  little  bed  from 
which  the  poor  girl  had  gone  to  his ;  and  to  which  she  re- 
tired  now  for  many  long,  silent,  tearful,  but  happy  years. 
In  this  room  was  all  Amelia's  heart  at\d  tt^^'svwe.  Here  it 
«^^  that  she  tended  her  boy,  and  watcVv^d  Vv\m  xJwtoxisg^  >(ic\R. 
^^ny  ills  o/*  childhood,  with  a  conslant  pass\oTv  o1\on^.  TVnr 
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elder  George  returned  in  him  somehow,  only  improved,  and 
as  if  come  back  from  heaven.  In  a  hundred  little  tones, 
looks,  and  movements,  the  child  was  so  like  his  father,  that 
the  widow's  heart  thrilled  as  she  held  him  to  it;  and  he 
would  ctften  ask  the  cause  of  her  tears.  It  was  because  of 
his  likeness  to  his  father,  she  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him. 
She  talked  constantly  to  him  about  this  dead  father,  and 
spoke  of  her  love  for  George  to  the  innocent  and  wondering 
child ;  much  more  than  she  ever  had  done  to  George  him- 
self, or  to  any  confidante  of  her  youth.  To  her  parents  she 
never  talked  about  this  matter,  shrinking  from  baring  her 
heart  to  them.  Little  George  very  likely  could  understand 
no  better  than  they ;  but  into  his  ears  she  poured  her  senti- 
mental secrets  unreservedly,  and  into  his  only.  The  very 
joy  of  this  woman  was  a  sort  of  grief,  or  so  tender,  at  least, 
that  its  expression  was  tears.  Her  sensibilities  were  so  weak 
and  tremulous  that  perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  talked 
about  in  a  book.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Pestler  (now  a  most 
flourishing  lady's  physician,  with  a  sumptuous  dark-green 
carriage,  a  prospect  of  speedy  knighthood,  and  a  house  in 
Manchester  Square),  that  her  grief  at  weaning  the  child  was 
a  sight  that  would  have  unmanned  a  Herod.  He  was  very 
soft-hearted  many  years  ago,  and  his  wife  was  mortally  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Amelia,  then  and  long  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  doctor's  lady  had  good  reason  for  her  jeal- 
ousy :  most  women  shared  it,  of  those  who  formed  the  small 
circle  of  Amelia's  acquaintance,  and  were  quite  angry  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  other  sex  regarded  her.  For 
almost  all  men  who  came  near  her  loved  her ;  though  no 
doubt  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  why.  She  was  not 
brilliant,  nor  witty,  nor  wise  overmuch,  nor  extraordinarily 
handsome.  But  wherever  she  went  she  touched  and  charmed 
every  one  of  the  male  sex,  as  invariably  as  she  awakened  the 
scorn  and  incredulity  of  her  own  sisterhood.  I  think  it  was 
her  weakness  which  was  her  principal  charm — a  kind  of 
sweet  submission  and  softness,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to 
each  man  she  met  for  his  sympathy  and  ^tot<^cXv^xv.  '^^ 
have  seen  how,  in  the  regiment,  tYvow^  ^^  ^^0«w^>wn.  "^^  ^^ 
of  George's  comrades  there,  a\\  tY\e  ^^o\^s  <^^  "^  r^^ 
fellows  at  the  mess-table  would  V\ave  \e».^V  ^-^^^  '^'^ 
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bards"  to  fight  round  her.  And  so  it  was  in  the  little  narrow 
lodging-house  and  circle  at  Fulham — she  interested  and 
pleased  everybody.  If  she  had'  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself^  of 
the  great  house  of  Mango,  Plant3.in  &  Co.,  Crutched  Friars, 
and  the  magnificent  proprietress  of  the  Pineries,  Fulham, 
who  gave  summer  dkjeuners  frequented  bydukps  and  earls, 
and  drove  about,  the  parish  with  magnificent  yellow  liveries 
and  bay  horses  such  as  the  royal  stables  at  Kensington 
thenfiselves  could  not  turn  out — I  say,  had  she  been.  Mrs. 
Mango  herself,  or  her  son's  wife,  Lady  Mary  Mango  (daugh- 
terjof  the  Earl  of  Castlempuldy,  who  condescended  to  marry 
the  head  of  the  firm),  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood 
oould  not  pay  her  more  honour  than  they  invariably  showed 
to  the  gentle  young  widow  when  she  passed  by  their  doors, 
or  m^de  her  humble  purchases  at  their  shops. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Pestler,  the  medical  man,  but 
Mr,  Linton,  the  young  assistant  who  doctored  the  servant- 
maids  and  small  tradesmen,  and  might  be  seen  any  day 
reading  The  Times  in  the  surgery,  who  openly  declared 
himself  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Osborne.  He  was  a  personable 
young  gentleman,  more  welcome  'at  Mrs.  Sedley's  lodgings 
than  his  principal ;  aiid  if  anything  went  wrong  with  Georgy, 
he  would  drop  in  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day  to  see  the  little 
chap,  and  without  so  much  as  the  thought  of  a  fee.  He 
would  abstract  lozenges,  tamarinds,' and  other  produce  from 
the  surgery  drawers  for  little  Georgy*s  benefit,  and  com- 
pounded draughts  and  mixtures  for  him  of  miraculous  sweet- 
ness, so  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  the  child  to  be  ailing. 
He  and  Pestler^  his  chief,  sate  up  two  whole  nights  by  the 
boy  in  that  momentous  and  awful  week  when  Georigy  had 
the  measles ;  and  when  you  would  have  thought,  from  the 
mother's  terror,  that  there  had  never  been  measles  in  the 
world  before.  Would  they  have  done  as  much  for  other 
people  ?  .  Did  they  sit  up  for  the  folks  at  the  Pinieries,  when 
Ralph  Plantagenet,  and  Gwendoline,  and  Guinevet  Mango 
had  the  same  juvenile  complaint  ?  Did  they  sit  up  for  little 
Mary  Chpp,  the  landlord's  daughter,  who  actually  caught 
tAe  disease  off  little  Georgy  i^  Truth  compete  orve  to  say,  na 
T&^y  slept  quite  undisturbed,  at  Yeast  «ts  iact  «;s  ^^  v?^ 
c'^cer/ied— pronounced   hers  to  be   a  ^\^t  cas^  Hi\i\s^ 
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wcmld  almost  cure,  itself,  sent  her  in  a  draught  or  two,  and 
threw  in  bark  when  the  child  rallied,  with  perfect  indififer- 
ence,  and  just  for  form's  sake. 

Again,  there  was  the  little  French  chevalier  opposite,  who 
gave  lessons  in  his  native  tongue  at  various  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  .who  might  be  heard,  in  his  apartments 
of  nights  playing  tremulous 'old  gavottes  and  minuets,  on  a 
wheezy  old  fiddle.  Whenever  this  powdered  and  courteous 
old  man,  who  never  missed  a  Sunday  at  the  convent  chapel 
at  Hammersmithy  and  who  was  in  all  respects,  thoughts, 
conduct,  and.  bearing,  utterly  unHke  the  bearded  savages  of 
his  nation,  who  curse  perfidious  Albion,  and  scowl  at  you 
from  over  their  cigars,  in  the  Quadrant  arcades  at  the  present 
day — ^whenever  the  old  Chewdier  de  Talonrouge  spoke  of 
Mistress  Osborne,  he  would  first  finish  his  pinch  of  snufi^ 
flick  away  the  remaining  particles  of  dust  with  a  graceful 
wave  of  his  hand,  gather  up  his  £ngers  again  into  a  bunch, 
and,  bringing  them  up  to. his  moufii, . blow  them  open  with 
a  kiss,  exclaiming,  Ah!  la  divine  criature/  He  vowed  and 
protested  that  when  Amelia  walked  in  the  Brompton  lanes 
flowers  grew  in  profusion  under  her  feet  He  cidled  litde 
Georgy  Cupid,  and  asked  him  news  of  Venus,  his  mamma ; 
and  told  the  astonished  Betty  Flanagan  that  she  waiS  one  of 
the  Graces,  and  the  favourite  attendant  of  tiie  Heine  des 
Amours. 

Instances  might  be.  multiplied  of  this  easily-gained  and 
unconscious  popularity.  Did  not  Mn  Binny,  the  mild  and 
genteel  curate  of  the  district  chapel,  which  the  family  iat* 
tended,  call  assiduously  upon  the  widow,  dandle  the  little 
boy  on  his  knee,  and  offer  to  teach  him  Latin,  to  the  anger 
of  the  elderly  virgin,  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him? 
"  There  is  nothing  in  her,  Beilby,"  the  latter  lady  would  say. 
"When  she  comes  to  tea  here,  she  does  not  speak  a  word 
during  the  whole  evening.  She  is  but  a  poor,  lackadaisical 
creature,  and  it  is  my  belief  has  no  heart  at  all.  It  is  only 
her  pretty  face  (which  all  you  gendemen  admire  sa  Miss 
Grits,  who. has  five  thousand  pounds,  and  expectations  ber 
sides,  has  twice  as  much  charact/»,  bdcv^  Ssk  «u^wisas\^  ^«!w>r» 
more  agreeable  to  my  taste ;  and  \i  Aie.^w^'ifc  ^^5(o^^sy5*^s«fc*. 
kaaw  that  you  would  think  her  pertecx;\otu'' 
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time  of  year,"  Sir  Pitt  answered,  who  had  suddenly  grown 
deaf.  "  But  I'm  gittin'  old,  Pitt,  now.  Law  bless  you,  you 
ain't  far  from  fifty  yourself.  But  he  wears  well,  my  pretty 
Lady  Jane,  don't  he?  It's  all  godliness,  sobriety,  and  a 
moral  life. .  Look  at  me,  I'm  not  very  fur  from  fowr»-score — 
he,  he ! "  and  he  laughed,  and  took  snuff,  and  leered  at  her 
and  pinched  her  hand. 

Pitt  once  more  brought  the  conversation  back  to  the 
timber;  but  the  Baronet  was  deaf  again  in  an  instant. 

"  I'm  gittin'  very  old,  and  have  been  cruel  bad  this  year 
with  the  lumbago.  I  shan't  be  here  now  for  long ;  but  I'm 
glad  ee've  come,  daughter-in-law.:  I  Hke  your  face,  Lady 
Jane :  it's  got  none  of  the  damned  high-boned  Binkie  look 
in  it ;  and  I'll  give  ee  something  pretty,  my  dear,  to  go  to 
Court  in."  .  And  he  shuffled  across  the  room  to  a  cupboard, 
from  which  he  took  a  littlie  old  case  containing  jewels  of 
some  value.  "  Take  that,"  said  he,  "  my  dear ;  it  belonged 
to  my  mother,  and  afterwards-  to  the  first  Lady  Crawley. 
Pretty  pearls — never  gave  'em  the  ironmonger's  daughter. 
No,  no.  Take  'em,  and  put  'em  up  quick,"  said  he,  thrusting 
the  case  into  his  daughter's  hand,  and  clapping  the  door  of 
the  cabinet  to,  as  Horrocks  entered  with  a  salver  and  re- 
freshments. 

*'  What  have  you  a  been  and  given  Pitt's  wife  ? "  said  the 
individual  in  ribbons,  when  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  had  taken 
leave  of  the  old  gentleman.  It  was  Miss  Horrocks,  the 
butler's  daughter — the  .cause  of  the  scandal  throughout 
the  county — the  lady  who  reigned  now  almost  supreme  at 
Queen's  Crawley. 

The  rise,  and  progress  of  those,  Ribbons  had  been  marked 

with   dismay   by   the  'county  and   family.    .  The    Ribbons 

opened  an  account  at  the  Mudbury  Branch  Savings  Bank; 

the  RihbcMls  drove  to  church,  monopolizing  the  pony-chaise, 

which  wis  for  the  use  of  the  servants  at  the  Hall.     The 

domestics  were   dismissed  at   her  pleasure.      The    Scotch 

gardener^  who.  still  lingered  on  the  premises,  taking  a  pride 

m  his  waWs  and  hot-houses,  and  indeed  making  a  pretty  good 

livelihood  by  thegarden,  which  he^aimedvWvd  of  which  he 

sold  the  produce  at  Southampton,  fo\md  xVi^  "BAJty^ss  ^aJOMj, 

P^^chea  on  ^  sunshiny  morning  at  tVie  ao\3X\\vji2^,  «cv^\a^ 
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And  each  time  they  prayed  to  God  to  bless  dear  papa,  as  if 
he  were  alive  and  in  the  room  with  them. 

To  wash  and  dress  this  young  gentleman — to  take  him 
for  a  run  of  the  mornings,  before  breakfast,  and  the  retreat 
of  grandpapa  for  "business" — to  make  for  him  the  most 
wonderful  and  ingenious  dresses,  for  which  end  the  thrifty 
widow  cut  up  and  altered  every  available  litde  bit  of  finer}' 
which  she  possessed  out  of  her  wardrobe  during  her  marriage 
— for  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  (greatly  to  her  mother's  vexation, 
who  preferred  fine  clothes,  especially  since  her  misfortunes) 
always  wore  a  black  gown,  and  a  straw  bonnet  with  a  black 
ribbon — occupied  her  many  hours  of  the  day.  Others  she 
had  to  spare,  at  the  service  of  her  mother  and  her  old  father. 
She  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn,  and  used  to  play  cribbage 
with  this  gentleman  on  the  nights  when  he  did  not  go  to  his 
club.  She  sang  for  him  when  he  was  so  minded ;  and  it  was 
a  good  sign,  for  he  invariably  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep  dur- 
ing the  music.  She  wrote  out  his  numerous  memorials,  letters, 
prospectuses,  and  projects.  It  was  in  her  handwriting  that 
most  of  the  old  gentleman's  former  acquaintances  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  become  an  agent  for  the  Black  Diamond 
and  Anti-Cinder  Goal  Gompany,  and  could  supply  his  friends 
and  the  public  with  the  best  coals  at  — s,  per  chaldron.  All 
he  did  was  to  sign  the  circulars  with  his  flourish  and  signa- 
ture, and  direct  them  in  a  shaky,  clerk-like  hand.     One  of 

these  papers  was  sent  to  Major  Dobbin, Regt,  care 

of  Messrs.  Gox  &  Greenwood;  but  the  Major,  being  in 
Madras  at  the  time,  had  no  particular  call  for  coals.  He 
knew  though  the  hand  which  had  written  the  prospectus. 
Good  God  !  what  would  he  not  have  given  to  hold  it  in  his 
own !  A  second  prospectus  came  out,  informing  the  Major 
that  J.  Sedley  &  Company,  having  established  agencies  at 
Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Mary's,  were  enabled  to  offer  to 
their  friends  and  the  public  generally  the  finest  and  most 
celebrated  growths  of  ports,  sherries,  and  claret  wines,  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  under  extraordinary  advantages. 
Acting  upon  this  hint,  Dobbin  furiously  canvassed  the 
governor,  the  commander-in-chief,  tVve  V3id%<5&^  xJcv^  ^^sg^^^^^^^ 
and  everybody  whom  he  knew  m  tY\fc  ^xe'&\^e.\v:^i^^>=^V?S 
home  to  Sedley  &   Go.   oidexs  tot  Vvw&  ^V\Okv  ^^^ecv^ 
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him  dead  in  the  High  Street  of  Southampton,  where  the  re- 
probate stood  offering  his  dirty  old  hands  to  them.  Nothing 
had  any  'effect  upon  hihi :  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  burst'  out  laughiiig,  is  'he  scmitibled  into  bis  carrk^ 
and^our ;  he  used  to  burst  out  laughing  at  Lady  Southdown*s 
tracts ;  and  he  laughed  at  His  sonfe,  and  at  the  world,  and  at 
the  Ribbons  when  she  wais  angry,  which  was  not-  seldom. 

Miss  Horrocks  was  installed  as  housekeeper  at  Queen's 
Crawley,  a«d  ruled  all  the  domestics  there  with  great  majesty 
and  rigour.  '  AH  'the  servants  were  instructed  to  address  her 
as  "  Mum,"  or' "  Madam  ;**  a;nd  therfe  was  one  little  maid,  on 
her  promotion,  who  persisted  in  calling  her  "My  Lady," 
without  any  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper.  **  There 
has  been  better  ladies,  arid  there  has  been  worser,  Hester," 
was  Miss  Horrocks'  reply  to  this  compliment  Of  her  inferior. 
So  she  ruled,  having  supreme  power  over  all  except  her 
father,  whom,  however,  ^he  treated  with  considerable  haughti- 
ness, warning  him  not  to  be  too  familiar  in  his  behaviour  to 
one  "as  was  to  be  a  Baronet's  lady."  Lideed,  she  rehearsed 
that  exalted  part  in  life  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  old  Sir  Pitt,  who  chuckled  at  her  airs 
and  graces,  and  would  laugh  by  the  hour  together  at  her 
assumptions  of  dignity  and  imitations  of  genteel  life.  He 
swore  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  her  in  the  character  of 
a  fine  dame ;  and  he  made  her  put  on  one  of  the  first  Lady 
Crawley's  Court  dresseis,  swearing  (entirely  to  Miss  Horrocks' 
own  concurrence)  that  the  dress  became  her  prodigiously, 
and  threatening  to  drive  her  off  that  very  instant  to  Court  in 
a  coach-and-fotir.  She  Had  the  ransacking  of  the  wardrobes 
of  the  two  defunct'  ladies,  and  cut  and  hacked  their 
posthumous  finery  so  as '  to  suit  her  own  tastes  and  figure. 
And  she  would  have  ■  liked  to  take  possession  of  their  jewels 
and  trinkets  too ;  but  the  old  Baronet  had  locked  them  away 
in  his  private  cabinet,  nor  could  she  coax  or  wheedle  him 
out  of  the  keys.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  time  after  she 
left  Queen's  Crawley  a  copy-book  belonging  to  this  lady  was 
discovered,  which  showed  that  she  had  taken  great  pains  in 
private  to  le&rh  the  art  of  wrilm^  vcv  %eTvet^.\,  and  especially 

of  writing  her   own   name  as  'Lad^  CwrVc^,  \a^^  ^^sgs^ 

Horrocks,  Lady  Elizabeth  Cra^\«y,  €\.c. 
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Though  the  good  .people  of  the  Parsonage  never  went  to  ' 
the  Hall,  and  shunned  the  horrid  old  dotard  its  owner,  yet 
they  kept  a  strict  knowledge  of  all  that  happened  there,  and 
weiei  lopking  out  every  day  for  the  catastrophe  for  which, Miss 
Horrocki^;  was.  also  eager.  But  Fate  intervened  enviously, 
and  prevented  her  from  receiving  the  reward  due  to  such 
immaculate  love  and  virtue^ 

One  day  the  Baronet  surprised  1  "  her  Ladyship,"  as  he 
jocularly  eddied  her,  seated  at  that  old  and  tuneless  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  which  had  scarcely  been  touched  since 
Becky  Sharp  played  quadrilles  upon  it—rseated  at  the  piano 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  squalling  to  the  best  of  her 
power  in  imitation  of  the  music  which  she  had  sometimes 
heard.  The  little  kitch^i-maid  on  her  promotion  was 
standing  at  her  mistress's  side,  quite  delighted  during,  the 
operaition,  and  waging  her  head  up.  and,  down,  ^.nd.  crying, 
"  Lor,  Mum,  'tis  bittiful,"— rjust  like  a  genteel  sycophant  in  a 
real  (kawing-room.    . 

This  incident  made  the  old  Baronet  roar  with  laughter,  as 
usiiaL  He  niarmted  the  tircumfetance  a  do^en  times  to 
Horrocks  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  greatly  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Miss  Harrbcksl.  He  thrummed  on  the  table 
as  if  it  had  been  a  musical  instrument,  and  squalled  in 
imitation  of  her  manner  of  singing.  He  vowed  that  such 
a  beajatiful  voice  Ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  declared  she 
ought  to  have  singingtmasteri,  in  which  proposals  she.  saw 
nothing  ridiculous.  He  was  in  great  spirits  that  night,  and 
drank  with  his  friend  and  butler  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
rum-and-water.  At  a  very  late  hour,  the  faithful  friend  and 
domestic  conducted  his  master  to  his  bedroom. 

Half  an  hour  ^terwards  there  was  a  great  hurry  and  bustle 
in  the  house.  Lights  went  about  from  window  to  window  in 
the  ionely  desolate  old  Hall,  whei^eof  but  two  or  three  rooms 
were  ordinarily  occupied  by  its  owner.  Presently,  a  boy  on 
a  pony  went  galloping  off  to  Mudbtuy,  to  the  doctor's  house 
there.  Aftd  in  another  hour  (by  which  fact  we  ascertain 
how  carefully  the  excellent  Mrs.  Bute  Cl^.v^\K^  V^  ^^'«^ij>' 
kejbt  up  an  understanding  with  the  gteal  \vci\x«fc^>  ^(feax's^^  ^ 
her  dogs  ahd  calash,  the  Reverend  Bute  CmvAfc^^  ^^^  V^"^^ 
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^  Cra\viey  her  son,  had  walked  over  from  the  Rectory  through 
the  park,  and  had  entered  the  mansion  by  the  open  hall 
door. 

They  passed  through  the  hall  and  the  small  oak  parlour, 
on  the  table  of  which  stood  the  three  tumblers  and  the  empty 
rum-bottle  which  had  served  for  Sir  Pitt's  carouse,  and 
through  that  apartment  into  Sir  Pitt's  study,  where  they 
found  Miss  Horrocks,  of  the  guilty  ribbons,  with  a  wild  air, 
trying  at  the  presses  and  escritoires  with  a  bunch  of  keys. 
She  dropped  them  with  a  scream  of  terror,  as  little  Mrs. 
Bute's  eyes  flashed  out  at  her  from  under  her  black  calash. 

"  Look  at  that,  James  and  Mr.  Crawley,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute, 
pointing  at  the  scared  figure  of  the  black-eyed,  guilty  wench. 

"  He  gave  'em  me ;  he  gave  'em  me ! "  she  cried. 

"Gave  them  you,  you  abandoned  creature!"  screamed 
Mrs.  Bute.  "Bear  witness,  Mr.  Crawley,  we  found  this 
good-for-nothing  woman  in  the  act  of  stealing  your  brother's 
property;  and  she  will  be  hanged,  as  I  always  said  she 
would." 

Betsy  Horrocks,  quite  daunted,  flung  herself  down  on  her 
knees,  bursting  into  tears.  But  those  who  know  a  really 
good  woman  are  aware  that  she  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  forgive, 
and  that  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  is  a  triumph  to  her 
soul. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  James,"  Mrs.  Bute  said.  "  Go  on  ringing 
it  till  the  people  come."  The  three  or  four  domestics 
resident  in  the  deserted  old  house  came  presently  at  that 
jangling  and  continued  summons. 

"  Put  that  woman  in  the  strong-room,"  she  said.  "  We 
caught  her  in  the  act  of  robbing  Sir  Pitt  Mr.  Crawley, 
you'll  make  out  her  committal — and,  Beddoes,  you'll  drive 
her  over  in  the  spring-cart,  in  the  morning,  to  Southampton 
Jail." 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  the  Magistrate  and  Rector — "  she's 
only " 

"Are  there  no  handcuffs  ?  "  Mrs.  Bute  continued,  stamping 
in  her  clogs.     "There  used  to  be  handcuffs.     Where's  the 
creature's  abominable  father?" 
''He  did  give  'em  me,"  still  cned  poox  'fc^Xs^  \  ""  ^\^t^\.  Vie, 
Hester?      Yom  saw  Sir  Pitt — ^you  Vxioy?  ^om  ^\^— ^n^^^jsb. 
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me,  ever  so  long  ago — the  day  after  Mudbury  fair.  Not  that 
[  want  'em.  Take  *em  if  you  think  they  ain't  mine."  And 
lere  the  unhappy  wretch  pulled  out  from  her  pocket  a  large 
pair  of  paste  shoe-buckles  which  had  excited  her  admiration, 
ind  which  she  had  just  appropriated  out  of  one  of  the  book- 
::ases  in  the  study,  where  they  had  lain. 

"  Law,  Betsy,  how  could  you  go  for  to  tell  such  a  wicked 
story ! "  said  Hester,  the  little  kitchenmaid  late  on  her  pro- 
motion— "  and  to  Madame  Crawley,  so  good  and  kind,  and 
liis  Rev'rince  (with  a  curtsy) ;  and  you  may  search  all  my 
boxes,  Mum,  I'm  sure,  and  here's  my  keys,  as  I'm  an  honest 
jiri  though  of  pore  parents  and  workhouse  bred — and  if  you 
find  so  much  as  a  beggarly  bit  of  lace  or  a  silk  stocking  out 
3f  all  the  gownds  2^  you've  had  the  picking  of,  may  I  never  go 
to  church  agin." 

"  Give  up  your  keys,  you  hardened  hussy ! "  hissed  out  the 
virtuous  little  lady  in  the  calash. 

"  And  here's  a  candle.  Mum ;  and  if  you  please.  Mum,  I 
can  show  you  her  room,  Mum,  and  the  press  in  the  house- 
keeper's room,  Mum,  where  she  keeps  heaps  and  heaps  of 
things.  Mum,"  cried  out  the  eager  little  Hester  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  curtsies. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please.  I  know  the  room 
which  the  creature  occupies  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Brown, 
have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me — and,  Beddoes,  don't 
you  lose  sight  of  that  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Bute,  seizing  the 
candle.  "Mr.  Crawley,  you  had  better  go  upstairs  and 
see  that  they  are  not  murdering  your  imfortimate  brother " 
— and  the  calash,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Brown,  walked  away 
to  the  apartment  which,  as  she  said  truly,  she  knew  per- 
fectly well. 

Bute  went  upstairs,  and  found  the  doctor  from  Mud- 
bury,  with  the  frightened  Horrocks  over  his  master  in  a 
chair.     They  were  trying  to  bleed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley. 

With  the  early  morning  an  express  was  sent  off  to  Mr. 
Pitt  Crawley  by  the  Rector's  lady,  who  assumed  the  c««v- 
mand  of  eveirthing,   and  had  watcYved  >^^  c\^  ^«3tcJW5^w 
through  the  night     He  had  been  btou%\v\.  X^^cVl  \.o  ^  ^^?^ 
r  life;   he  could   not    speak,    but   «eeaved  x.o   xecio^^ 
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people.  Mrs.  Bute  kept  resolutely  by  his  bedside.  ^ 
never  seemed  to  want  to  sleeps  that  little  woman,  and  did 
not  close  her  fiery  black  eyes  once,  though  the  doctor 
snored  in  the  arm-chair.  HorrOcks  riiade  some  wild  eflbrts 
to  assert ;his  authority  add  )Eissi$t  his-  master;  but  Mrs.  Bute 
called  him  a  tipsy  old -wretch,  and  bade  him  nevet  show  his 
face  again  in  that  hous^  or  he  should  be  transported,  Kke  his 
abominable  daughter. 

Terriiied  by  her  manner^  he  slunk  down  to  the  oak  J)ar- 
lour-  where  Mr,  James  was^  who,  having  tried  the  bottle 
standing  there  and  found  no  -  liquor  in  it,:  ordered  Mr. 
Horrocis  to  get  anothiei*' bottle  of  rum;  which  he  fetiihed, 
with  dean  glasses,  and  to  which  the  Rector  and  his  son  sat 
down — ordering  Horr6ck$  to  put  down  the  keys  at  that  in- 
stant, and  never  to  show  his  face  again.  Cowed  by  this 
behaviour,  Horrocks .give  up  the  keys;  and  he  and  his 
daughter  slunk  off  silently  through  the  night,  and  gave  up 
possession  of  the  houfe 'of  Queen's  Gtawley. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN   WHICH   BECKY  IS   RECOGKIZEl!)  BY  THE   FAMILY. 

The  heir  of  Crawley  arrived  ajt  home,  in  due  time,  after  tfeis 
catastrxiphe,  and  henceforth  may  be  said  to  have  reigned  in 
Queen'S  Crawley.  For  though  the  old  Baron6t  survived 
many  months,  he  never.  lecorered  the  Use  of  his  intellect  or 
his  speech  completely,  and  the^  government  of  the  estate  de- 
vdred  upon  his  elder  son.  In  a  strange  condition  Pitt  found 
it.  Sir  Pitt  was  always  buying  and  mortgaging;  'he  had 
twenty  men  of  business,  tand  quarrels  with  eath ; '  quacrtels 
with  all  his  tenants,  and  iawslilts'  with  them ;  lawsirits.with 
the  lawyers;  lawsuits  With  the  Mining  and  Dock  Companies 
in  which  he  was  proprietor;  and  with  every  person  with 
whom  he  had  business.  To  unravel  these  difficulties,  and 
to  set  the  estate  clear,' wa^s  d  taslc  worthy  of  the  ordefl]^  ind 
persevering  diplomatist  of  Pumpernickel ;  and  he  set  himsrf 
to  wca-k  with  prodigious  assiduity.  His  whole  family,  rf 
course,   was  transported  to  Queen's  <iiaN?\fii<5^  ^Uvth^r  lieidy  '^ 

\ 
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utbdown,  of  course,  came  too  i  and  she  set  about  convert- 
l  the  parish  under  the  Rector's  nose,  and  brought  down 
r  irregular  clergy,  to  the  dismay  of  the  angry  Mrs.  Bute. 
•  Pitt  had  concluded  no  bargain  for  the  sale  of  th^  living 

Queen's  Crawley;  when  it  should  drop,  her  Ladyship 
3po&ed  to  take  the  patronage  into  her  own  hands^  .and 
^sent  a  young  protegt  to  the  Rectory ;  on  which  subj^t 
5  diplomatic  Pitt  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Bute's  intentions  with  regard  to  Miss  Betsy  Horrocks 
ire  not  carried  into  effect,  and  she  paid  no  visit  to  South- 
ipton  JaiL  She  and  her  father  left  the  Hall,  when  the 
ter  took  possession  of  the .  Crawley  Arms  in  the  village, 

which  he  had  got  a  lease  from  Sr  Pitt.  The  ex-butler 
d  obtained  a  small  freehold  there  Ukewise,  which  gave 
en  a  vote  for  the  borough.  Xh©  Rector  had  another  of 
Bse  votes,  and  these  and  four  others  formed  the  repre- 
ntative  body  which  returned  the  two  members  for  Queen's 
awley. 

There  was  a  show  of  courtesy  kept  up  between  the  Rectory 
d  the  Hall  ladies — between  the  younger  ones  at  least,  for 
rs.  Bute  and  Lady  Southdown  never  could  meet  without 
,ttles,  and  gradually  ceased  seeing  each  other.  Her  Lady- 
ip  kept  her  room  when  the  ladies  from  the  Rectory  visited 
eir  cousins  at  the  Hall.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  very 
uch  displeased  at  these  occasional  absences  of  his  mamma- 
-law.  He  believed  the  Binkie  family  to  be  the  greatest 
id  wisest  and  most  interesting  in  the  world,  and  her 
idyship  and  his  aunt  had  long  held  ascendency  over 
m;.but  sometimes  he  felt  that  she  commanded  him  too 
uch.  To  be  considered  youngs  was  complimentary  doubt- 
3S ;  but  at  six-and-forty  to .  be  treated  as  a  boy  was  some- 
nes  mortifying.    Lady  Jane  yielded  up  everything,  however, 

her  mother.  She  was  only  fond  of  her  children  in  private; 
id  it  was  lucky  for  her  that  Lady  Southdown's  multifarious 
isiness,  her  conferences  with  ministers,  and  her  correspond- 
<:e  with  all  the  missionaries  of  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  etc., 
cupied  the  venerable  Countess  a  great  deal,  so  that  she 
,d  Wt  little  time  to  devote  to  her  granddaughter,  the  litde 
atilda,  and  her  grandson,  Master  Pitt  Crawley.  T\v^\ssX\s2t 
LS  a  feeble  child,  and  it  w^s  only  by  pTod\^\o>3kS  o^iai^vvx^s* 
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of  calomel  that  Lady  Southdown  was  able  to  keep  him  in  life 
at  all. 

As  for  Sir  Pitt,  he  retired  into  those  very  apartments  where 
Lady  Crawley  had  been  previously  extinguished,  and  here 
was  tended  by  Miss  Hester,  the  girl  upon  her  promotion, 
with  constant  care  and  assiduity.  What  love,  what  fidelity, 
what  constancy  is  there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse  with  good 
wages?  They  smooth  pillows,  and  make  arrowroot;  they 
get  up  at  nights;  they  bear  complaints  and  querulousness; 
they  see  the  sun  shining  out  of  doors,  and  don't  Want  to  go 
abroad ;  they  sleep  on  arm-chairs,  and  eat  their  meals  in  soli- 
tude ;  they  pass  long,  long  evenings  doing  nothing,  watching 
the  embers,  and  the  patient's  drink  simmering  in  the  jug; 
they  read  the  weekly  paper  the  whole  week  through,  and 
Law's  Serious  Call  or  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  suffices  them 
for  literature  for  the  year ; — and  we  quarrel  with  them  because^ 
when  their  relations  come  to  see  them  once  a  week,  a  little 
gin  is  smuggled  in  in  their  linen  basket.  Ladies,  what  man's 
love  is  there  that  would  stand  a  year's  nursing  of  the  object 
of  his  affection  ?  Whereas  a  nurse  will  stand  by  you  for  ten 
pounds  a  quarter ;  and  we  think  her  too  highly  paid.  At  least 
Mr.  Crawley  grumbled  a  good  deal  about  paying  half  as  much 
to  Miss  Hester  for  her  constant  attendance  upon  the  Baronet 
his  father. 

Of  sunshiny  days  this  old  gentleman  was  taken  out  in  a 
chair  on  the  terrace — the  very  chair  which  Miss  Crawley  had 
had  at  Brighton,  and  which  had  been  triansported  thence 
with  a  number  of  Lady  Southdown's  effects  to  Queen's 
Crawley.  Lady  Jane  always  walked  by  the  old  man,  and 
was  an  evident  favourite  with  him.  He  used  to  nod  many 
times  to  her  and  smile  when  she  came  in,  and  utter 
inarticulate  deprecatory  moans  when  she  was  going  away. 
When  the  door  shut  upon  her  he  would  cry  and  sob-- 
whereupon  Hester's  face  and  manner,  which  was  always 
exceedingly  bland  and  gentle  while  her  lady  was  present, 
would  change  at  once,  and  she  would  make  faces  at  him  and 
clench  her  fist,  and  scream  out,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you 
stoopid  old  fool,"  and  twirl  away  his  chair  from  the  fire 
which  he  loved  to  look  at — at  which  he  would  cry  more. 
For  this  was  all  that  was  left  aftet  mote  than  seventy  years 
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of  cunning  and  struggling,  and  drinking  and  scheming,  and 
sin  and  selfishness — a  whimpering  old  idiot  put  in  and  out  of 
bed  and  cleaned  and  fed  like  a  baby. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  the  nurse's  occupation  was  over. 
Early  one  morning,  as  Pitt  Crawley  was  at  his  steward's  and 
bailiff's  books  in  the  study,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
Hester  presented  herself,  dropping  a  curtsy,  and  said, — 

"  If  you  please,  Sir  Pitt,  Sir  Pitt  died  this  morning.  Sir 
Pitt  I  was  a-making  of  his  toast.  Sir  Pitt,  for  his  gruel,  Sir 
Pitt,  which  he  took  every  morning  regular  at  six,  Sir  Pitt, 
and — I  thought  I  heard  a  moan-like.  Sir  Pitt — and — and — 
and "     She  dropped  another  curtsy. 

What  was  it  that  made  Pitt's  pale  face  flush  quite  red  ? 
Was  it  because  he  was  Sir  Pitt  at  last,  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  perhaps  future  honours  in  prospect  ?  "  I'll 
clear  the  estate  now  with  the  ready  money,"  he  thought,  and 
rapidly  calculated  its  encumbrances,  and  the  improvements 
which  he  would  make.  He  would  not  use  his  aunt's  money 
previously  lest  Sir  Pitt  should  recover,  and  his  outlay  be  in 
vain. 

All  the  blinds  were  pulled  down  at  the  Hall  and  Rectory ; 
the  church  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  chancel  hung  in  black ; 
and  Bute  Crawley  didn't  go  to  a  coursing  meeting,  but  went 
and  dined  quietly  at  Fuddleston,  where  they  talked  about 
his  deceased  brother  and  young  Sir  Pitt  over  their  port. 
Miss  Betsy,  who  was  by  this  time  married  to  a  saddler  at 
Mudbury,  cried  a  good  deal.  The  family  surgeon  rode  over 
and  paid  his  respectful  compliments,  and  inquiries  for  the 
health  of  their  ladyships.  The  death  was  talked  about  at 
Mudbury  and  at  the  Crawley  Arms ;  the  landlord  whereof 
had  become  reconciled  with  the  Rector  of  late,  who  was 
occasionally  known  to  step  into  the  parlour  and  taste  Mr. 
Horrocks's  mild  beer. 

**  Shall  I  write  to  your  brother — or  will  you  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Jane  of  her  husband.  Sir  Pitt 

"  I  will  write,  of  course,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  "  and  invite  him  to 
the  funeral ;  it  will  be  but  becoming." 

"  And — and — Mrs.  Rawdon,"  said  Lady  Jane  timidly. 

*/  Jane  1 "  said  Lady  Southdown,  "  ho^  cas\  ^ovx  ^yc^  ^^ 
such  a  thiiig?" 
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"Mrs.  Rawdon  must  of  course  be  asked,"  said  Sir  Pitt 
resolutely. 

"  Not  whilst  /am  in  the  house ! *'  said  Lady  Southdown. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  I  am 
the  head  of  this  family," Sir  Pitt  replied.  "If  you  please, 
Lady  Jane,  370U  will  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley, 
requesting  her  presence  upon  this  melancholy  occasion." 

"  Jane,  I  forbid  you  to  put  pen  to  paper ! "  cried  the 
Countess. 

"  I  believe  I  am  the  head  of  this  family,"  Sir  Pitt  repeated, 
"  and  however  much  I  may  regret  any  circumstance  which 
may  lead  to  your  Ladyship  quitting  this  house,  must,  if  you 
please,  continue  to  govern  it  as  I  see  fit." 

Lady  Southdown  rose  up  as  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  Lady  Macbeth,  and  ordered  that  horses  might  be  put 
to  her  carriage.  If  her  son  and  daughter  turned  her  out 
of  their  house,  she  would  hide  her  sorrows  somewhere  in 
loneliness,  and  pray  for  their  conversion  to  better  thoughts. 

"  We  don't  turn  you  out  of  our  house,  mamma,"  said  the 
timid  Lady  Jane  imploringly. 

"You  invite  such  company  to  it  as  no  Christian  lady 
should  meet,  and  I  will  have  my  horses  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  write,  Jane,  under  my  dictation,** 
said  Sir  Pitt,  rising,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of 
command,  like  the  portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  Exhibition, 
"and  begin:  Queen's  Crawley,  September  14,  1822.  My 
dear  brother " 

Hearing  these  decisive  and  terrible  words.  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  a  sign  of  weakness  or  vacillation 
on  the  part  of  her  son-in-law,  rose  and,  with  a  scared  look, 
left  the  library.  Lady  Jane  looked  up  to  her  husband  as  if 
she  would  fain  follow  and  soothe  her  mamma;  but  Pitt 
forbade  his  wife  to  move. 

"  She  won't  go  away,"  he  said.     "  She  has  let  her  house 

at  Brighton,  and  has  spent  her  last  half-year's  dividends.     A 

Countess  living  at  an  inn  is  a  ruined  woman.     I  have  been 

waiting  Jong  for  an  opportunity  to  take  this — this  decisive 

step,  my  love ;  for,  as  you  must  petcdve,  \t  is  impossible 

f^^t  there  should  be  two  chiefs  m  a  feLtmV^.    Kxv^  xvQr«,\S.>^^ 

Please,  we  will  resume  the  dictatiotv.  ^^  d^x\«c:^«^^^ 
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nelancholy  intelligence  which  it  is  my  duty: to  convey  to  my 
kmily  must  have  been-  long  anticipated  by,"  etc. 

In  a  word,  Pitt  having  come  to  his  Icingdomj  and  having 
)y  good  luck,  or  desert  rather,  as  he  considered,  assumed 
dmost  all  the  fortune  which  his  other  relatives  had  expected, 
vas  determiiifed  to  treat  his  family  kindly  and  respectably, 
uid  make  a  house  of  Queen's  Crawley  .once  more.  It 
^leased  him  to  think  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  He 
proposed  to  use  the  vast  influence  that  his  commanding 
lalents  and  position  must  speedily  acquire  for  him  in  the 
:ountry  to  get  his  brother  placed  and  his  cousins  decently 
xbvided  for;  and  perhaps  had  a  Httle  sting  of  repentance 
IS  he  thooight  that  he  was  the  proprietor' of  all  thai;  they 
lad  hoped  for.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days'  reign 
lis  bearing  was  changed,  and  his  plans  quite  fixed:  he 
determined  to  rule  justly  and  honestly,  to  depose  Lady 
Southdown,  and. to  be  on  the  friendliest  possible  terms  with 
ill  the  relations  of  his  blood. 

So  he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  brother  Rawdon — ^a  solemn 
ind  elaborate  letter,  containing  the  profoundest  obsearations, 
x)uched  in  the  longest  words,  and  filling  with  "*ronder  the 
simple  little  secretary  who  wrote  under  her  husband's  order. 
'*  What  an  orator  this  will  he/'  thought  she,  "  whien  he 
snters  the  House  of  Commons "  (on  which  point,  and  on 
the  tyranny  of  Lady  Southdown,  Pitt  had  sometimes  dropped 
liints  to  his  wife  in  bed) ;  "  how  wise  and  good,  and  what  a 
jenius  my  husband  is  1  I  fancied  him  a  little  cold ;  but 
hovf  good,  and  what  a  genius  1 " 

The  fact  is,  Pitt  Ciawley  had  got  every  word  of  the  letter 
by  heart,  and  had  studied  it,  with  diplomatic  secrecy,  deeply 
and  perfecdy,  long  before  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  it 
to  his  astonished  wife. 

This  letter,  with  a  huge  black  border  and  seal^  was 
Eujcordingly  dispatjched  by  &r  Pitt  Crawley  to  his  brother,  the 
Colonel,  in  LondoiL  Rawdon  Crawley  was  but  halfrpleased 
at  the  receipt  of  it  "  What's  the  use  of  going  down  to  that 
stupid  place  ?  "  thought  he.  "  I  can't  stand  beii^  alone  with 
Pitt  after  dinner,  and  horses  there  and  back  will  cost  us 
twenty  pound." 

He  carried  the  Jetter,  as  he  did  aW  dffic\A6&%^  Vo  ^^^^^-^ 
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upstairs  in  her  bedroom — with  her  chocolate,  which  he  al- 
ways made  and  took  to  her  of  a  morning. 

He  put  the  tray  with  the  breakfast  and  the  letter  on  the 
dressing-table,  before  which  Becky  sate  combing  her  yellow 
hair.  She  took  up  the  black-edged  missive,  and  having  read 
it,  she  jumped  up  from  the  chair,  crying  "  Hurray ! "  and 
waving  the  note  round  her  head. 

"  Hurray  ?  '*  said  Rawdon,  wondering  at  the  little  figure 
capering  about  in  a  streaming  flannel  dressing-gown,  with 
tawny  locks  dishevelled.  "  He's  not  left  us  anything,  Becky. 
I  had  my  share  when  I  came  of  age." 

"  You'll  never  be  of  age,  you  silly  old  man,"  Becky  replied 
"  Run  out  now  to  Madame  Brunoy's,  for  I  must  have  some 
mourning ;  and  get  a  crape  on  your  hat  and  a  black  waistcoat 
— I  don't  think  you've  got  one.  Order  it  to  be  brought  home 
to-morrow,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  start  on  Thursday." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  go  ?  "  Rawdon  interposed. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  to  go.  I  mean  that  Lady  Jane  shall 
present  me  at  Court  next  year.  I  mean  that  your  brother 
shall  give  you  a  seat  in  Parliament,  you  stupid  old  creature. 
I  mean  that  Lord  Steyne  shall  have  your  vote  and  his,  my 
dear  old  silly  man ;  and  that  you  shall  be  an  Irish  Secretary, 
or  a  West  Indian  Governor ;  or  a  Treasurer,  or  a  Consul,  or 
some  such  thing." 

'*  Posting  will  cost  a  dooce  of  a  lot  of  money,"  grumbled 
Rawdon. 

"  We  might  take  Southdown's  carriage,  which  ought  to  be 
present  at  the  funeral,  as  he  is  a  relation  of  the  family ;  but, 
no — I  intend  that  we  shall  go  by  the  coach.  They'll  like  it 
better.     It  seems  more  humble " 

"  Rawdy  goes,  of  course  ?  "  the  Colonel  asked. 

"  No  such  thing ;  why  pay  an  extra  place  ?     He's  too  big 

to  travel  bodkin  between  you  and  me.     Let  him  stay  here 

in  the  nursery,  and  Briggs  can  make  him  a  black  frock.     Go 

you  and  do  as  I  bid  you.     And  you  had  best  tell  Sparks, 

your  man,  that  old  Sir  Pitt  is  dead,  and  that  you  will  come 

in  for  something  considerable  when  the  affairs  are  arranged 

He'll  tell  this  to  Raggles,  who  has  been  pressing  for  money, 

^nd  it  will  console  poor  Raggles.**      And  ^o  'Si^sk^  Vs^^gui 

sipping  her  chocolate. 
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When  the  faithful  Lord  Steyne  arrived  in  the  evening,  he 
bund  Becky  and  her  companion,  who  was  no  other  than  our 
Tiend  Briggs,  busy  cutting,  ripping,  snipping,  and  tearing  all 
sorts  of  black  stuffs  available  for  the  melancholy  occasion. 

"  Miss  Briggs  and  I  are  plunged  in  grief  and  despondency 
*or  the  death  of  our  papa,"  Rebecca  said  "  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
s  dead,  my  Lord.  We  have  been  tearing  our  hair  all  the 
Homing,  and  now  we  are  tearing  up  our  old  clothes." 

"  O  Rebecca,  how  can  you ! "  was  all  that  Briggs  could 
jay,  as  she  turned  up  her  eyes. 

"O  Rebecca,  how  can  you!"  echoed  my  Lord.  "So 
:hat  old  scoimdreFs  dead,  is  he?  He  might  have  been  a 
Peer  if  he  had  played  his  cards  better.  Mr.  Pitt  had  very 
learly  made  him ;  but  he  ratted  always  at  the  wrong  time. 
Wliat  an  old  Silenus  it  was  ! " 

"I  might  have  been  Silenus's  widow,"  said  Rebecca. 
'  Don't  you  remember,  Miss  Briggs,  how  you  peeped  in  at 
:he  door,  and  saw  old  Sir  Pitt  on  his  knees  to  me  ?  "  Miss 
Briggs,  our  old  friend,  blushed  very  much  at  this  reminis- 
:ence,.arid  was  glad  when  Lord  Steyne  ordered  her  to  go 
lownstairs  and  make  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

Briggs  was  the  house-dog  whom  Rebecca  had  provided  as 
guardian  of  her  innocence  and  reputation.  Miss  Crawley 
lad  left  her  a  little  annuity.  She  would  have  been  content 
:o  remain  in  the  Crawley  femily  with  Lady  Jane,  who  was 
^ood  to  her  and  to  everybody;  but  Lady  Southdown  dis- 
nissed  poor  Briggs  as  quickly  as  decency  permitted,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  (who  thought  himself  much  injured  by  the  uncalled- 
'or  generosity  of  his  deceased  relative  towards  a  lady  who 
lad  only  been  Miss  Crawley's  faithful  retainer  a  score  of 
^ears)  made  no  objection  to  that  exercise  of  the  Dowager's 
luthority.  Bowls  and  Firkin  likewise  received  their  legacies, 
ind  their  dismissals;  and  married  and  set  up  a  lodging-house, 
iccording  to  the  custom  of  their  kind. 

Briggs  tried  to  live  with  her  relations  in  the  country,  but 
found  that  attempt  was  vain  after  the  better  society  to  which 
jhe  had  been  accustomed     Briggs's  friends,  small  tradesmen 
in  a  country  town,  quarrelled  over  Miss  Bri%i^^'%  lote^  ^^xov^ 
I  year  as  eagerly  and  more  openly  tVian  ^vs&  CA^:«^'^'^ 
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kinsfolk  had  for  that  lady's  inheritance^  Briggs's  brother,  a 
radical  hatter  and  grocer,  .called  his*  sister  a  purse-proud 
aristocrat,  because  she  would  not  advance  a  part  of  ber 
capital  to  stock  his  shop;  and  she  troiild  have  done  so  most 
likdy,  but  that  their  sister,  a  dissenting  shoemaker's  lady, 
at  variance  with  the  hatter  and  grocer,  who  went  to  another 
chapel,  shoWed  how  their  brother  was  on  the  verge,  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  took  possession  of  Briggs  for  a  while.  The 
dissenting  shoemaker  wanted  Miss  Briggs  to  send  his  son  to 
college,  and  make  a  gentleman  of  him.  Between  them  the 
two  families  got  a  great  portion  of  her  private  savings  out 
of  her;  and  finally  she  fled  to  London,  followed  by  the 
anathemas  of  both,  and  determined  to  seek  for  servitude 
again,  as  infinitely  less  onerous  than  liberty.  And  adver- 
tising in  the  papers  that  a  "  Gentlewoman  of  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  accustomed  to  the  best  society,  was  anxious  to,"  i 
etc.,  she  took  up  her  residence  with  Mr.  Bowls  in  Half 
Moon  Street,  and  waited  the  result  of  the  advertisement. 

So  it  was  that  she  fell  in  with  Rebecca.  Mrs.  Rawdon's 
dashing  little  carriage  and  ponies  was  whirling  down  the 
street  one  day,  just  as  Miss  Briggs,  fatigued,  had  reached 
Mr.  Bowls's  door,  after  a  weary  walk  to  TAe  Times  office 
in  the  City,  to  insert  her  advertisement  for  the  sixth  time. 
Rebecca  was  driving,  and  at  once  recognized  the  gentle- 
woman with  agreeable  manners ;  and  being  a  perfectly  good- 
humoured  woman,  as  we  have  seen,  and  having  a  regard 
for  Briggs,  she  pulled  up  the  ponies  at  the  door-«teps,  gave 
the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  jumping  out,  had  hold  of  both 
Briggs's  hands,  before  she  of  the  agreeable  manners  had  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  seeing  an  old  fiiend. 

Briggs  cried,  and  Becky  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  kissed 
the  gentlewoman  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  passage ;  and 
thence  into  Mrs.  Bowls's  front  parlour,  with  the  red  moreen 
curtains,  and  the  round  looking-glass,  with  the  chained  eagle 
above  gazing  upon  the  back  of  the  ticket  in  the  window 
which  announced  "Apartments  to  Let." 

Briggs  told  all  her  history  amidst  those  perfectly  uncalled- 
for  sobs  and  ejaculations  of  wotvdfit  mtk  which  women  of    1 
her  soft  nature  salute  an  old  acquainXaive^  ox  \^%«i^  ^  isxt    ^ 
contre  in   the  street ;  for  thougVi  peop\e  m^^X.  o\Jc«x  ^^j«s^^ 
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every  day,  yet  some  there  are  who  insist  upon  discovering 
miracles ;  and  women,  even  though  they  have  disliked  each 
other,  begin  to  cry  when  they,  meet,  deploring  and  remem- 
bering the  time  when  they  last  quarrelled.  So,  in  a  word, 
Briggs  told  all  her  history;  and  Becky  gave  a  narrative  of 
her  own  life,  with  her  usual  artlessness  and  candour. 

Mrs.  Bowls,  late  Firkin,  came  and  listened  grimly  in  the 
passage  to  the  hysterical  sniffling  and  giggling  which  went 
on  in  the  front  parlour.  Becky  had  never  been  a  favourite 
of  hers.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  married  couple  in 
London,  they  had  frequented  their  former  friends  of  the 
house  of  Haggles,  and  did  not  like  the  latter's  account  of 
the  Colonel's  tnknagf.  "  I  wouldn't  trust  him,  Ragg,  my  boy," 
Bowls  remarked;  and  his  wife,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon  issued 
from  the  parlour,  only  saluted  the  lady  with  a  very  sour 
curtsy,  and  her  fingers  were  like  so  many  sausages,  cold 
and  Ufeless,  when  she  held  them  out  in  deference  to  Mrs. 
Rawdon,  who  persisted  in  shaking  hands  with  the  retired 
lady's-maid.  She  whirled  away  into  Piccadilly,  nodding  with 
the  sweetest  of  smiles  towards  Miss  Briggs,  who  hung  nod- 
ding at  the  window  close  under  the  advertisement  card,  and 
at  the  next  moment  was  in  the  Park  with  a  half-dozen  of 
dandies  cantering  after  her  carriage. 

When  she  found  how  her  friend  was  situated,  and  how, 
having  a  snug  legacy  from  Miss  Crawley,  salary  was  no 
object  to  our  gentlewoman,  Becky  instantly  formed  some 
benevolent  little  domestic  plans  concerning  her.  This  was 
just  such  a  companion  as  would  suit  her  establishment,  and 
she  invited  Briggs  to  come  to  dinner  with  her  that  very 
evening,  when  she  should  see  Becky's  dear  little  darling 
Rawdon. 

Mrs.  Bowls  cautioned  her  lodger  against  venturing  into 
the  lion's  den,  "wherein  you  will  rue  it,  Miss  B.,  mark  my 
words,  and  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bowls."  And  Briggs 
promised  to  be  very  cautious.  The  upshot  of  which  caution 
was  that  she  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  the  next  week, 
and  had  lent  Rawdon  Crawley  six. hundred  pounds  \y^xy 
annuity  before  six  months  were  ovex. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

IN  WHICH   BECKY  REVISITS  THE  HALLS   OF 
HER  ANCESTORS. 

So  the  mourning  being  ready,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  warned 
of  their  arrival,  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  wife  took  a  couple 
of  places  in  the  same  old  Highflyer  coach  by  which  Rebecca 
had  travelled  in  the  defunct  Baronet's  company,  on  her  first 
journey  into  the  world  some  nine  years  before.  How  well 
she  remembered  the  inn-yard,  and  the  ostler  to  whom  she 
refused  monej^,  and  the  insinuating  Cambridge  lad  who 
wrapped  her  m  his  coat  on  the  journey !  Rawdon  took  his 
place  outside,  and  would  have  liked  to  drive,  but  his  grief 
forbade  him.  He  sat  by  the  coachman,  and  talked  about 
horses  and  the  road  the  whole  way ;  and  who  kept  the  inns, 
and  who  horsed  the  coach,  by  which  he  had  travelled  so 
many  a  time  when  he  and  Pitt  were  boys  going  to  Eton. 
At  Mudbury  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses  received  them, 
with  a  coachman  in  black.  "Ifs  the  old  drag,  Rawdon," 
Rebecca  said,  as  they  got  in.  "  The  worms  have  eaten  the 
cloth  a  good  deal — there's  the  stain  which  Sir  Pitt — ha !  I 
see  Dawson  the  ironmonger  has  his  shutters  up — which  Sir 
Pitt  made  such  a  noise  about.  It  was  a  bottle  of  cherr)- 
brandy  he  broke  which  we  went  to  fetch  for  your  aunt  from 
Southampton.  How  time  flies,  to  be  sure !  That  can't  be 
Polly  Talboys,  that  bouncing  girl  standing  by  her  mother  at 
the  cotts^e  there?  I  remember  her  a  mangy  little  urchin 
picking  weeds  in  the  garden." 

"  Fine  gal,"  said  Rawdon,  returning  the  salute  which  the 
cottage  gave  him,  by  two  fingers  applied  to  his  crape  hat- 
band. Becky  bowed  and  saluted,  and  recc^ized  people 
here  and  there  graciously.  These  recognitions  were  inex- 
pressibly pleasant  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  was  not  an 
impostor  any  more,  and  was  coming  to  the  home  of  her 
ancestors.  Rawdon  was  rather  abashed  and  cast  down,  on 
the  other  hand.  What  recollections  of  boyhood  and  inno- 
cence  might  have  been  flitting  across  his  brain?  What 
pangs  of  dim  remorse  and  doubt  and  sYvame"^ 
''  Vour  sisters  must  be  young  vfomexv  xvovi,''  ^^\sw^ca.^^ 
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inking  of  those  girls  for  the  first  time  perhaps  since  she  had 
•t  them. 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  shaw,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  Hallo  ! 
re's  old  Mother  Lock.  How-dy-do,  Mrs.  Lock?  Re- 
smber  me,  don't  you?  Master  Rawdon,  hey?  Dammy, 
►w  those  old  women  last ;  she  was  a  hundred  when  I  was 
boy." 

They  were  going  through  the  lodge-gates  kept  by  old  Mrs. 
)ck,  whose  hand  Rebecca  insisted  upon  snaking,  as  she 
mg  open  the  creaking  old  iron  gate,  and  the  carriage  passed 
:tween  the  two  moss-grown  pillars  surmounted  by  the  dove 
.d  serpent. 

"The  governor  has  cut  into  the  timber,**  Rawdon  said, 
Dking  about,  and  then  was  silent;  so  was  Becky.  Both  of 
em  were  rather  agitated,  and  thinking  of  old  times.  He 
•out  Eton,  and  his  mother,  whom  he  remembered,  a  frigid 
:mure  woman,  and  a  sister  who  died,  of  whom  he  had  been 
5sionately  fond;  and  how  he  used  to  thrash  Pitt;  and 
►out  little  Rawdy  at  home.  And  Rebecca  thought  about 
a:  own  youth,  and  the  dark  secrets  of  those  early  tainted 
.ys ;  and  of  her  entrance  into  life  by  yonder  gates ;  and  of 
iss  Pinkerton,  and  Jos,  and  Amelia.  * 
The  gravel  walk  and  terrace  had  been  scraped  quite  clean, 
grand  painted  hatchment  was  already  over  the  great  en- 
mce,  and  two  very  solemn  and  tall  person^es  in  black 
ing  open  each  a  leaf  of  the  door  as  the  carriage  pulled  up 
the  familiar  steps.  Rawdon  turned  red,  and  Becky  some- 
lat  pale,  as  they  passed  through  the  old  hall  arm-in-arm.  She 
nched  her  husband's  arm  as  they  entered  the  oak  parlour, 
lere  Sir  Pitt  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  receive  them — Sir 
tt  in  black.  Lady  Jane  in  black,  and  my  Lady  Southdown 
th  a  large  black  headpiece  of  bugles  and  feathers,  which 
ived  on  her  Ladyship's  head  like  an  undertaker's  tray. 
Sir  Pitt  had  judged  correcdy,  that  she  would  not  quit  the 
emises.  She  contented  herself  by  preserving  a  solemn  and 
)ny  silence  when  in  company  of  Pitt  and  his  rebellious 
fe,  and  by  frightening  the  children  in  the  nursery  by  the 
astly  gloom  of  her  demeanour.  Only  a  very  faint  bending 
the  head-dress  and  plumes  welcomed  IB^^^wv  ^s\^  ^ws& 
fe,  as  those  prodigals  returned  to  theix  iaxixiX'^. 
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To  say  the  tmth,  they  \v^re  not  afifected  very  muth  one  way 
or  other  by  this  coolness.  Her  Ladyship  was  a  person  only 
of  secondary  consideration  in  their  minds  just  then  :  they 
were  intent  upon  the  reception  which  the  reigning  brothci 
and  sister  would  afford  them, 

Fitt,  with  rather  a  heightened  colour,  went  up  and  shoot 
his  brother  by  the  hand,  and  saluted  Rebecca  with  a  hand- 
shake 9,nd  a  very  low  bow.  But  Lady  Jane  took  both  the 
hands  of  her  sister-in-law,  and  kiascd  her  affectionately.  The 
embrace  somehow  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  little 
adventuress— which  ornaments,  as  ^ve  know,  she  wore  very 
seldom.  The  artless  mark  of  kindness  and  conftdcncf 
touched  and  pleased  her ;  and  Rawdon,  encouraged  by  this 
demonstration  on  his  sister*s  part^  twirled  up  his  mustachios, 
and  took  leave  to  salute  Lady  Jane  with  a  kiss,  which  caused 
her  Ladyship  to  blush  exceedingly. 

^'Dev'lish  nice  little  woman,  Lady  Jane,"  was  his  verdict, 
when  he  and  his  v^ife  were  tc^ether  again.  *'  Pittas  got  fat, 
I  too,  and  is  doing  the  thing  handsomely,"  "  He  can  afford 
I  iti"  said  Rebecca;  and  agreed  in  her  husband's  further 
F  Opinion,  *^  that  the  mother-in-law  was  a  tremendous  old 
[  guy,  and  that  the  sisters  were  rathtir  m^ell-iooking  young 
I       women.''  i 

I  They,  too;  had  been  summoned  from  school  to  attend  the 

I  funeral  ceremonies.  It  seemed  Sir  Pitt  Crawiey^,  for  the 
L  dignity  of  the  house  and  family,  had  thought  right  to  have 
^^about  the  place  as  many  persons  in  black  as  could  possibly 
^■^  assembled.  AH  the  men  and  maids  of  the  house,  the 
^Hpld  women  of  the  Almshouse,  whom  the  elder  Sir  Pitt  had 
^■cheated  out  of  a  great  portion  of  their  due,  the  parish  cJerk*s 
f  £amiiy,  and  the  special  retainers  of  both  Hall  and  Rectory, 
I  were  habited  in  sable  ;  added  to  these,  the  undertaker's  men, 
I  at  least  a  score,  with  crapes  and  hat-bands,  and  who  made  a 
^^  goodly  show  when  the  great  bur}'ing  show  took  place — ^bul 
^H these  are  nuite  personages  in  our  drama,  and  having  notbii^ 
^Blo  do  or  say,  heed  occupy  a  very  little  space  here. 
^H  i-  Wkh  regard  to  her  sisters-in-law  Rebecca  did  not  aite 
^^^  forget  her  former  position  of  govamess  towards  them, 

mcali^  it  frank!  V  and  kindly,  at^d  a^ked  i\v^Ttv  33cy«i>jx  ^^ 
^tudies  \tith  ^reat.gravitjV  and  told  lUetn  t^ai  %Vi^\va^AWM  "' 
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of  them  many  and  many  a  day,  and  longed  to  know:  of  their 
welfare.  In  fkct^  you  would  -  have  supposed  that  ever  since 
she  had  left .  them  she  had  not  ceased  to  keep  them  upper- 
most in  her  thoughts,  and  to  take  the  tenderest  interest  in 
their  welfare.  So  supposed  Lady  Grawley  herself  and  her 
young  sisters. 

"She's  hardly  dianged 'since  eight  yearsj"  said  Miss  Rosa- 
lind to  Miss  Violet,  as  tihey  were  preparing  for  dinner. 

"  Those  red-haired  women,  look  wonderfully  well,"  replied 
the  other.  .     • 

"  Hers  is  much  darker  than  it  wai ;  I  think  she  must  dye 
it,"  Miss  Rosalind  added.  "She  is  stouter  too,  and  alto* 
gether  improved,"  continued  Miss  Rosalind,  who  was  disposed 
to  be  very  fat 

"At  least  she  gives  herself  no  airs,  and  remembers  that 
she  was  oiir  governess  once," 'Miss  Violet  said,  intimating 
that  it  befitted  all  governesses  to  keep  their  proper'  place, 
and  forgetting  altogether  that  she  was  granddaughter,  not 
only  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley,  but  of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Mud- 
bury,  and  so  had  a  cdal-scuttle  in  her  scutcheon.  There  are 
other  very  well-meaning  people  whom  one  meets  every  day  in 
Vanity  Fair  who  anfc  surely  equally  oblivious; 

"  It  can't  be  tnie  what  the  girls  at  the  Rectory  said,  that 
her  mother  was  an  opera-dancer--- — ^' 

"A  person  can't  help  their  birth,^'  Rosalind  replied  with 
great  liberality^  "  Ahd  1  agree  with  our  brother,  that  as  she 
is  in  the  family,  of  course  we  are  bound  to  notice  hen>  I  am 
sure  Aunt  Bute  need  not  talk  :  she  wants  to  marry  Kate  to 
young  Hooper,  the  wine-merchanty  and  absohitely  asked  him 
to  come  to  the  Rectory  for  orders." 

"  I  wonder  whether  Lady  Southdown  will  go  away ;  she 
looked  very  glum  upon  Mr&  Rawdon,^'  the  other  said. 

"  I  wish  she  would.  /  won't  read  the  *  Washetwotnan  of 
Finchley  Common,' "  voWed  Violet ;  and  so  saying,  and  avoid- 
ing a  passage  at  the  end  of  which  'a  certain  coffin  was  placed 
with  a  couple  of  watchers,  and  lights  perpetually  burning  in 
the  closed  room»  these  young  women  camei  down  to  th& 
fiEunily  dinner,  for  which  the  bell  xzxi%  a&  \3LSwa2L 

But  before  this,  Lady  Jane  conduced  ^^Qec.«w  ^"^^ 
apartments prepaxed  for  her— whicYi,  ^VtVitYie  w'sX'^^  >eo&^c^^ 
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had  a^umed  a  very  much  improved  appearance  of  order  and 
comfort  during  Pitt's  regency— and  here,  beholding  that  Mrs. 
Rawdon's  modest  little  trunks  had  arrived,  and  were  placed 
in  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  adjoining,  helped  hor  to 
take  ofif  her  neat  black  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  asked  her  sister- 
in-law  in  what  more  she  could  be  useful. 

"  What  I  should  like  best,"  said  Rebecca,  "  would  be  to  go 
to  the  nursery,  and  see  your  dear  little  children."  On  which 
the  two  ladies  looked  very  kindly  at  each  other,  and  went  to 
that  apartment  hand-in-hand. 

Becky  admired  litde  Matilda,  who  was  not  quite  four  years 
old,  as  the  most  charming  little  love  in  the  world ;  and  the 
boy,  a  little  fellow  of  two  years — ^pale,  heavy-eyed,  and  large- 
headed — she  pronounced  to  be  a  perfect  prodigy  in  point  of 
size,  intelligence,  and  beauty. 

"  I  wish  mamma  would  not  insist  on  giving  him  so  much 
medicine,"  Lady  Jane  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  often  think  we 
should  all  be  better  without  it"  And  then  Lady  Jane  and 
her  new-found  friend  had  one  of  those  confidential  medical 
conversations  about  the  children  which  all  mothers,  and 
most  women,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  delight  in.  Fifty 
years  ago,  and  when  the  present  writer,  being  an  interesting 
little  boy,  was  ordered  out  of  the  room  with  the  ladies  after 
dinner,  I  remember  quite  well  that  their  talk  was  chiefly  about 
their  ailments  ;  and.  putting  this  question  directly  to  two  or 
three  since,  I  have  always  got  froin  them  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  times  are  not  changed.  Let  my  fair  readers  remark 
for  themselves  this  very  evening  when  they  quit  the  dessert- 
table,  and  assemble  to  celebrate  the  drawing-room  mysteries. 
Well — in  half-an-hour  Becky  and  Lady  Jane  were  close  and 
intimate  friends ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  her  Lady- 
ship informed  Sir  Pitt  that  she  thought  her  new  sister-in-law 
was  a  kind,  frank,  unaffected,  and  affectionate  young  womaa 

And  so  having  easily  won  the  daughter's  good-will,  the 

indefatigable  little  woman  bent  herself  to  conciliate  the  august 

Lady  Southdown.     As  soon  as  she  found  her  Ladyship  alone; 

Rebecca  attacked  her  on  the  nursery  question  at  once^  and 

said  that  her  own  little  boy  was  saved,  actually  saved,  by 

calomel,  freely  administered,  when  a\\  the  ^Yv^snjcv^xv%  vcv'Jwi 

had  given  the  dear  child  up.     And  thea  sh^  m^Nxox^^  >o«» 
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often  she  bad  heard  of  Lady  Southdown  from  that  excellent 
man,  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Grills,  minister  of  the  chapel  in 
Mayfair,  which  she  frequented  ;  and  how  her  views  were  very 
much  changed  by  circumstances  and  misfortunes ;  and  how 
she  hoped  that  a  past  life  spent  in  worldliness  and  error  might 
not  incapacitate  her  from  more  serious  thought  for  the  future. 
She  described  how,  in  former  days,  she  had  been  indebted 
to  Mr.  Crawley  for  religious  instruction ;  touched  upon  the 
"  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,"  which  she  had  read 
with  the  greatest  profit;  and  asked  about  Lady  Emily,  its 
gifted  author,  now  Lady  Emily  Homblower,  at  Cape  Town, 
where  her  husband  had  strong  hopes  of  becoming  Bishop 
of  Caffraria. 

But  she  crowned  all,  and  confirmed  herself  in  Lady  South- 
down's  favour,  by  feeling  very  much  agitated  and  unwell  after 
the  funeral,  and  requesting  her  Ladyship's  medical  advice, 
which  the  Dowager  not  only  gave,  but,  wrapped  up  in  a  bed- 
gown, and  looking  more  like  Lady  Macbeth  than  ever,  came 
privately  in  the  night  to  Beck/s  room,  with  a  parcel  of  favour- 
ite tracts,  and  a  medicine  of  her  own  composition,  which  she 
insisted  that  Mrs.  Rawdbn  should  take. 

Becky  first  accepted  the  tracts,  and  began  to  examine 
them  with  great  interest,  engaging  the  Dowager  in  a  conversa- 
tion concerning  them  and  the  welfare  of  her  soul,  by  which 
means  she  hoped  that  her  body  might  escape  medication. 
But  after  the  religious  topics  were  exhausted.  Lady  Macbeth 
would  not  quit  Becky's  chamber  until  her  cup  of  night-drink 
was  emptied  too;  and  poor  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  compelled 
actually  to  assume  a  look  of  gratitude,  and  to  swallow  the 
medicine  under  the  unyielding  old  Dowager's  nose,  who  left 
her  victim  finally  with  a  benediction. 

It  did  not  much  comfort  Mrs.  Rawdon.  Her  countenance 
was  very  queer  when  Rawdon  came  in  and  heard  what  had 
happened ;  and  his  explosions  of  laughter  were  as  loud  as 
usual,  when  Becky,  with  a  fun  which  she  could  not  disguise, 
even  though  it  was  at  her  own  expense,  described  the  occur- 
rence, and  how  she  had  been  victimized  by  Lady  SoutVvdcp^^. 
Lord  Steyne,  and  her  son  in  London,  Ywid  tcv^cw^  ^\k»s&c^  's^^x 
the  story,  when  Rawdon  and  his  wife  telMtrved  \.o  ^evt  c^^ 
ters  in  Mayfair.     Becky  acted  t\\e  vj\io\^  scfcxve^  tot  n^ 


She  put  (sa  a  nightcap  :ami=  gown..  ■  She  preiiched  a  great 
sermoAin  the  true  sierious  maimer  y  she  lectured  on  the  vir- 
tueof  the  medicine  which  she  Jwretended  to  administer  with 
a  g^^ivjity  of  imitatikxri!  so  perfect,  that  you  would  haTe  thought 
it.  w^?.  the  Cowitcss's  own;  Roman  noie  dwough  whiph  .^e 
SQ^ffled.  " :  Give  us .  Lady  Southdown  and  the  black  dose,^ 
was  a_,cpastant  ciry  among^  the  folks  in  iBecky's  litde  drawing- 
rpom  in  Mayfair.  And  for  the  first:  time  in  her  life  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Southdown  wlas  made  amusing* 

Sir  Pitt  remembered  the  testimonies  of  respect  andvenerar 
ti<;>n  which  Rebecca  had .  paid  pensonally  to  himself  in  early 
day$, .  and !  wafi  .  tolearably  well  disposed'  towards  her.  The 
marriage,  ill-advised  as  it  was,  had  improved  Rawdon  very 
muoh^r-that' was. clear  fhom  the  Cokmers  altered  habits  ahd 
demeanour-— tamd  ;had  it  not  been  a  lucky  union  as  regarded 
Pitt.  him&elfP^riThe  cunning  diplomatist  smiled  inwardly  as 
hi^  Qfwned  tjbat  he  owed  his .  fortune  to  it^  and  acknowledged 
that  he  at  least:  ought  not  to'  cry  outi  against  it.  His.  satbfac* 
tion  was  nqti^ropved  by  jLehecca*^  own  statements,  behaviour, 
ai^d  donyersatibn.      :  i!  '      r-  : 

She  doubled  the deferencbwhibh'-jbefoEe 'had  charmed  him,, 
calling  out  .his  cohversational'.powcrs  injSuch  a  manner  as 
quite  tp  surprise.  Pitt  hlmselt^iwho,  always  inclined  to  respect 
his  own  *  talents,  admired  ]  them ..  the  more  when  Rebecca 
pointed  them,  put  to  him*  With :  her  sifeter^in-law,  Rebecca 
was  Batisrfactoriiy  able  to  prove  that  it  was^Mrs.  Bute  Craw- 
ley '.  who  brought!  about  the  marriage;  which  she  afterwards  so 
calumniated^;  that  it  was  Mrs;  Bute's  avarice*— who  hoped  to 
gain  all  Miss  Crawley's  fortune,  land  deprive  Rawdom  of  his 
aunt's  favour-^which  caused  .arid  invented  all  the  wicked 
reports  against  Rebecca^;  ;"  She  siicceeded  in  making  us 
po^par,"  Rebecca  ^id^-  iwith  an  air  t)f  angelical  patience ;  **  but 
how  can  .1  be  angry  with  a  woman  who  has  givenme  one  of 
the  best  husbands  ift  the  world?  And : has  not  h«r  ^rnn 
avaiiice  been;  auflfieiently  ptinisbcd.by  the  ruin,  of  her  own 
hopes,  and  the  loss  of, the  property  bylvhich  she  set  so  much 
store  ?  Poor  I."  $he.cri©4. .  **^^  Dear  Lady  Jane,  whit  care  we 
for  poverty  ?  I  am  used  to  it  from  childhbod ;  and  I  am  often 
thankful  that  Miss  .Crawley- s  money  Jias  gone  to  restore  the 
splendour  of  the  noble  old  family  oi  r^bkYi  1  -asa  so  proud  to 
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be  a-  member.     I  am  Mairi6  Sir  Pitt  i»ill  'ihake  a  much  better 
use  of  it  than  HawdonTyould.?^ 

<AU  these  speeches  were  vrqx)rted  to  Sir  Pitt  by  the  most 
faithful  of  wives,  and  increased  the  .fevontable  impression 
which  Rebecca  made;  so  much  so,  that  when,  cm  the  third 
day.  often  the  funeraJ^  ttiefimiily  ^psftrty  were  at  (tinner,  Sii'  Pitt 
Crawley,,  carving  fowh- abthe  Ikead) ofrthe  table,  actually' Baid 
to  Mrs.  Rawdon^  "Aheiliii!  -fff^^inrfli^  may.  I.  give  you  a  wing  ?  " 
-*^a  6pefech  yrWch  made  the  littie  wQmaai?s  eyes  -sparkle  with 
pleasure^-  .:.-i        ■.    i  ;,     ■ .. ...    ■  :■. 

,:  While  Rebecca  tvaus  prbseciiting  the  abovd  schemes^  and 
hopes,  and  Pitt  Crawley  arrai^ii^the  funeral  ceremonial  and 
other  mattiers  connected  ifith.his  inture  progress  and  dignity, 
and  Lady  Jane  busy  with  her  nursery,  as  far  as  her  mother 
would  let  her,  and  the.  sun  rising  and  setting,  and  the  clock- 
tow»C;bell  of  the  Hall  rii^ng  to'  dinner  and  to  prayers  as 
usuflfl,.the  body  of  the  late,  owner,  of  Qtieen^  Crawley  lay.  ih 
the  apartment  which  he  had  occupiedi^  watched  unceasingly 
by  the  professional  jattendants  who  were'  engaged:  for  that 
rite.  •  A  woman  ^r'two,  iand  three  or  four  undertaker's  men, 
the  best  v/hotn  Southajiipton  could  fumisb,  dressed  in  black, 
axKi  of  a  proper  stealthy  and  tragical  demeanour,  had  charge 
of  the  remains^  which  they  watched:  turn  about,  having  the 
housekeeper's  room  for  their  place  of  rendezvous  when  off 
duty,  whiere  they,  played  ati  cards  in:  privacy  slnd  drank 'their 
beer.  •■.■...'■■• 

The  members  of  the.  femily!  and  servants  of  the  house 
kept  ,away  from,  the  gloomy  spot,  where  the  bones  of 'the 
descendant  of  an  anci^it  line  ;6f  lisii^ts  and  genltlemen 
lay,  awaiting  .their  final  consignment  ifo  the  family  crypt 
No  regrets  attended;  theia,  save  those  of  the  poor  woman 
who  had  h<^d'=tQ  be  Sir  iitt's.wife  and. widow,  and  who  had 
fled' in  disgrace  ftom  the  Hall  /Crvcr  which  she  had  so  nearly 
been  a  ruler.  Beyond  her^and  a. favourite  iold  pointer  he 
had»  and  .betw!^en  whom  and  hiohself  an  attachment  subsisted 
during  the  period  of  his'  imbecility,  the  old  man  had  not  a 
sin^a  Inend  to  mourn  him,  having  indeed^  during  the  whole 
course  of.hi&  life,  never  taken  the  least  pains  to  secure'Cne, 
Cwld  the  best  .and;  kindest  of  us  who  depart*  Itocet  ^^  esas?^ 
have  an  ctpptxttunity  xsE  jievisitmg  A V  1  svip^^^  ^c\^  ^^  "^^^ 
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(assuming  that  any  Vanity  Fair  feelings  subsist  in  the  sphere 
whither  we  are  bound)  would  have  a  pang  of  mortification  at 
finding  how  soon  our  survivors  were  consoled.  And  so  Sir 
Pitt  was  forgotten,  like  the  kindest  and  best  of  us--H>nly  a 
few  weeks  sooner.    . 

Those  who '  will  may  follow  his  . remains  to  the  grave, 
whither  they  were  borne  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  most 
becoming  manner, ;  the  family  in  black  coaches,  with  their 
handkerchiefs  up  to  their  noses,  ready  for  the  tears  which  did 
not  come ;  the  undertaker  and  his  gentlemen  in  deep  tribu- 
lation ;  the  select  tenantry  mourning  out  of  compliment  to 
the  new  landlord;  the  neighbouring  gentry's  carriages  at 
three  miles  an  hour,  empty,  and  in  profound  affliction ;  the 
parson  speaking  out  the. formula  about  "our  dear  brother 
departed."  As  long  as  we  have  a  man's  body,  we  play  our 
Vanities  upon  it,  surrounding  it  with  humbug  and  ceremonies^ 
laying  it  in  state,  and  packing  it  up  in  gilt  nails  and  velvet; 
arid  we  finish  our  duty  by  placing  over  it  a  stone,  written  all 
over  with  lies.  Bute's  curate,  a  smart  young  fellow  fi-om 
Oxford,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  composed  between  them  an 
appropriate  Latin  epitaph  for  the  late  lamented  Baronet ;  and 
the  former  preached  a  classical  sermon,  exhorting  the  sur- 
vivors not  to  give  way  to  grief,  and  informing  them  in  the 
most  respectful  terms  that  they  also  would  be  one  day  called 
upon  to  pass  that  gloomy  and  mysterious  portal  which  had 
just  closed  upon  the  remains  of  their  lamented  brother. 
Then  the  tenantry  mounted  on  horseback  again,  or  stayed 
and  refreshed  themselves  atthe  Crawley  Arms.  Then,  alter 
a  lunch  in  the  servants'  hall  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the  gentry's 
carriages  wheeled  off  to  their  different  destinations ;  then  the 
undertaker's  men,  taking  the  ropes,  palls,  velvets,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  other  mortuary  properties,  clarftbered  up  on  the 
Toof  of  the  hearse,  and  rode  off  to  Southampton.  Their 
faces  relapsed  into  a  natural  expression  as  the  horses,  clearing 
the  loc^e-gates,  got  into  a  brisker  trot  on  the  open  rood; 
and  squads  of  them  might  have  been  seen  speckling  with 
black  the  public-hou^e  entrances,  with  pewter-pots  flashing 
in  the  sunshine.  Sir  Pitt's  invaid-chair  was'wheded  away 
into  a  tooJ-bouse  in  the  garden.  The  old  points  used  to  bowl 
sometimes  at  &rst;  but  these  were  ttie  otvVj  wacexvts  of  ^icf 
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fv^hich  were  heard  in  the  Hall  cH  iwhich  Sir  Pitt  Crawley, 
Baron^et,.  had  been,  master  for  some  threescore  years. 

As  the  birds  were  pretty  p^ntiful^  and  partridge-shooting 
Is  as  it  were  the  duty  of  an  Englid^  gentleman  of  statesman- 
like propensities,  Sir  Pitt  Crawiey,  the  first  shock  of  grief 
Dver,  went  out  a  little  and  partook  ci  that  diversion  in  a  white 
hat  with  crape  round  it.  The  sight  of  those  fields  of  stubble 
and  tarnips,  now  his  own,  gave  him  many  secret  joys.  Some- 
times, and  with  an  exquisite  humility,  he  took  no  gun,  but 
went  out  with  a  peaceful  bamboo  cane;  Rawdon,  his  big 
brother,  and  the  keepers  blazing  away  at  his  side.  Pitt's 
money  and  acres  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  brother.  The 
penniless  Colonel  became  quite  obsequious  and  respectful 
to  the  head  of  his  house,  and  despised  the  milksop  Pitt  no 
longer.  Rawdon  listened  with  sympathy  to  his  senior's  pros- 
pects of  planting  and  draining;  gave  his  advice  about  the 
stables  and  cattle ;  rode  over  to  Mudbury  to  look  at  a  mare 
^hich  he  thought  would  carry  Lady  Jane,  and  offered  to 
break  her,  etc.:  the  rebellious  dr^^oon  was  quite  humbled 
and  subdued,  and  became  a  most  creditable  younger  brother. 
He;  had  constant  bulletins  from  Miss  Briggs  in  Londdh 
respecting  little  Rawdon,  who  was  left  behind  there;  who 
sent  messages  of  his  own.  **  I  am  very  well,'*  he  wrote.  ^- 1 
hope  you  are  very  well.  I  hope  Mamma  is  very  well.  The 
pony  is  very  well.  Grey  takes  me  to  ride  in  the  Patki  I  can 
canter.  I  met  the  little  boy  who  rode  before.  He  cried 
when  he  cantered.  I  do  not  cry."  Rawdon  -read  these 
letters  to  his  brother,  and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  delighted  with 
them.  The  Baronet  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  lad  at 
school ;  and  his  kind-hearted  wife  gave  RebecJca  a  bank-note, 
begging  her  to  buy  a  present  with  it  for  her  little  nephew. 

One  day  followed  another,  and  the  ladies  of:  the  house 
passed  their  life  in  those  cahn  pursuits  and  aimiisem^nts  which 
satisfy  country  ladies.     Bells  rang  to  meals,  and  to  prayers. 
The  young  ladies  took  exercise  on  the  pianoforte  every  morn- 
ing after  breakfast,  Rebecca  giving  thein  th^  b^xv^^  ^s.^^ 
instruction.     Then  they  put  on  thick  shoes  wA  nr?^^*^.^  ves 
the  park  or  shiuhberieSj  or  beyond  ttie  pa\\ri^W>xv\o^^'^'^^^ 
descending  upon  the  cottages,  with  "Ladv  .^^^3^^^'**'^^  ^^^ 
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cine  and  tracts  for  the  sick  people  there.  Lady  Southdown 
drove  out  in  a  pony-chaise,  when  Rebecca  would  take  her 
place  by  the  Dowager's  side,  and  listen  to  her  solemn  talk 
with  the  utmost  interest  She  sang  Handel  and  Haydn  to 
the  family  of  evenings,  and  engaged  in  a  large  piece  of  wor- 
sted work,  as  if  she  had  been  born  tx)  the  business,  and  as  if 
this  kind  of  life  was  to  continue  with  her  until  she  should 
sink  to  the  grave  in  a  polite  old  age,  leaving  regrets  and  a 
great  quantity  of  Consols  behind  her — as  if  there  were  not 
cares  and  duns,  schemes,  shifts,  and  poverty,  waiting  outside 
the  park  gates,  to  pounce  upon  her  when  she  issued  into  the 
world  again. 

"It  isn't  difficult  to  be  a  country  gentleman's  wife," 
Rebecca  thought.  "I  think  I  could  be  a  good  woman  if 
I  had  five  thousand  a  year.  I  could  dawdle  about  in  the 
nursery,  and  count  the  apricots  on  the  wall.  I  could  water 
plants  in  a  greenhouse,  and  pick  off  dead  leaves  from  the 
geraniums.  I  could  ask  old  women  about  their  rheumatisms, 
^d  order  half  a  crown's  worth  of  soup  for  the  poor.  I 
^fetl^ldn't  miss  it  much  out  of  five  thousand  a  year.  I  could 
Q^{)c  drive  out  ten  miles  to  dine  at  a  neighbour's,  and  dress 
ifbJtbfe  fashions  of  the  year  before  last.  I  could  go  to  church 
^4f  l^Q^p  awake  in  the  family  pew ;  or  go  to  sleep  behind 
tftie  cjaflt^ns,  with  my  veil  down,  if  I  only  had  practice.  I 
§OTld  pfty  everybody,  if  I  had  but  the  money.  This  is  what 
thfy  (jonji^rs  here  pride  themselves  upon  doing.  They  look 
floW^i  ^ith  pity  upon  us  miserable  sinners  who  have  none. 
33be(y  tMok  themselves  generous  if  they  give  our  children  a 
flyi^p&^wJiifette,  and  us  contemptible  if  we  are  without  one." 
Anf}r,t^b^jKtePWS  but  Rebecca  was  right  in  her  speculations, 
^ndfitllftfe(itB\^®ft).only  a  question  of  money  and  fortune  which 
mad^oilfe^fi<liff(Mfence  between  her  and  an  honest  woman? 
JSrj^^  otrtt^  t@mt)tations  into  account,  who  is  to  say  that 
h§ifi9^|)}¥tt««olb««tehis  neighbour?  A  comfortable  career  of 
P^iQ^^tjj^  i£fife  (jbifis  not  make  people  honest,  at  least  keeps 
th^W^iSpjov^y^ialdfiHDOpii  coming  firom  a  turtle  feast  will  not 
*^l(PV|fliX>foftis)ffc)aiiriage  to  steal  a  leg  of  mutton ;  but  put 
hiin)'Wffltartft|far«iosfee;if  he  will  not  purloin  a  loaf.  Becky 
.Q^dledrlheDsdl^^Isq  ioalancing  the  chances  and  equalizing 
^^/c&^rito6'ctoofigftodIand  evil  m  t5^^ 
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The  old  haunts,  the  old  fields  and  woods,  the  copses, 
ponds,  ^id  gardens,  the  rooms  of  the  old  house  where  she 
had  spent  a  cx)uple  of  years  seven  years  ago,  were  all  carefully 
revisited  by  her.  She  had  been- young  there,  or  compara- 
tively-so — for  she  forgot  the  time  when  she  ever  was  young- — 
but  she  remembered  her  thoughts  and  feelings  seven  years 
back,  and  contrasted  them  with  those  which  she  had  at 
present,  now  that  she  had  seen  the  world  and  lived  with 
great  people,  and  raised  herself  far  beyond  her  original 
hiunble  station. 

"I  have  passed  beyond  it,  because  I  have  brains,"  Becky 
thought,  "and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  fools. 
I  could  not  go  back,  and  consort  with  those  people  now 
whom  I  used  to  meet  in  my  father's  studia  Lords  come 
up  to  my  door  with  stars  and  garters,  instead  of  poor  artists 
with  screws  of  tobacco  in  their  pockets.  I  have  a  gentleman 
for  my  husband,-  and  an  EarPs  daughter  for  my  sister,  in 
the  very  house  where  I  was  little  better  than  a  servant  a  few 
years  ago.  But  am  I  much  better  to  do  now  in  the  world 
than  I  was  when  I  was  the  poor  painter's  daughter,  and 
wheedled  the  grocer  round  the  comer  for  sugar  and  tea? 
Suppose  I  had  married  Francis,  who  was  so  fond  of  me — I 
couldn't  have  been  much  poorer  than  I  am  now.  Heigho! 
I  wish  I  could  exchange  my  position  in  society,  and  all  my 
relations,  for  a  snug  sum  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols ; " 
for  so  it  was  that  Becky  felt  the  Vanity  of  human  affairs, 
and  it  was  in  those  securities  that  she  would  have  liked  to 
cast  anchor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  struck  hisr  that  to  have  been  honest 
and  humble,  to  have  done  her  duty,  and  to  have  marched 
straightforward  on  her  way,  would  have  brought  her  as  near 
happiness  as  that  path  by  which  she  was  striving  to  attain 
it.  But  just  as  the  children  at  Queen's  Crawley  went  round 
the  room  where  the  body  oi  their  father  lay,  if  ever  Becky 
had  these  thoughts,  she  was  accustomed  to  walk  round  them, 
and  not  look  in.  She  eluded  them,  and  despised  them ; 
or  at  least  she  was  committed  to  the  other  path,  from  which 
retreat  was  now  itnpossible.  And  for  my  part  I  believe  that 
remorse  is  the  least  active  of  all  a  man's  rcvot^  ^^xssjp* — ^^^ 
very  easiest. to  be  deadened  when  waVexv^d",  wv^  ^sv  's^oos 
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never  wakened  at  ail. ."  We  grieve  at  being  found  out,  and  at 
the  idea  of  shame  or  punishment;  but. the  mere  sense  of 
wrong  makes  very,  few  people  unhappy  in  Vanity  Fair, 

So  Rebecca,  during. her  stay. at. Queen's  Crawley,,  made  as 
many  friends  of  thii  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  as  she 
could  possibly  bring,  undetricontroi.  Lady:  Jane  and  her 
husband,  bade  her  farewell  with  the  warmest  demonstratibiis 
of  goodwill. .  They  looked  forward  with  pleasure,  to  the  time, 
wheni  the  family  house  in  Gavmti  Street  being  repaired  and 
beautified,  they  were  to  meet  again  in  Londoft  .  Lady 
Southdown  made  her  up  a  packet  of  medicine,  and  sent 
a  letter  by  her. to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Grills,  exhorting  that 
gentleman  to  save  the  brand  who  "honoured"  the  letter 
from  the  bilming.  ..  Pitt  accompanied  them  with  four  horses 
in  the  carriage  tb  Mudbury,  having  sent,  on  their  baggage  in 
a  cart  previously,  accompanied  .wifii  loads  jof  game. 

"How.  happy  you  will  be  to  isee  your  darting  little  boy 
again  ! ''  Lady  Cmisdey  said,  taking. leave jof  her  kinswoman.- 

"Oh,  so.  h2^y!"  said  Rdjedca,  throwing  up  the  green 
eyes.  .  She: was  immensely  happy  to  be  fcee  of  the  place,  and 
yet  loth  to  go.  Queen's  Crawley  was  abominably  stupid; 
and  yet  the  air  there  was  somehow  purer  than  that  whkfa. 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  breathcii  Kverybody  had  been 
dull,  but  had  been  kind  in  their  way.  "  It  is  all  the  influence 
of  a  long  course  of  Three  per  Cents.,"  Bepky  said  to  herself, 
and  was  right  very  likely.'  i         . 

Howiaver,  the  Londoa  lamps  hashed  joyfully  as  the  stage 
rolled  into  Piccadilly,  and  Briggs  had  made  a  beautiful  fire 
in  Curzon  Street,  and  little  Kawdout  was  up  to  welcome  back 
his  papa  and  mamma..        ; 

CHAPTER  XLlL 

■     WHICH   TREATS  OF  THE  OSBORNE  FAMILY. 

Considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  we  have  seen  our 
respectable  friend,  old  Mr.  Osborne  of  Russell  Square.  He 
has  not  been  the  happiest  of  mortals  since  :last  we  met  hinir 
Events  have  occurred  which  have  not  improved  his  tempci^ 
and  in  moreinstaikcei  than  one  hft  bsa  tiot  Vi^es\  .«ilot»ed:  to 
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have  his  own  way.  To  be  thwarted  in  this  reasonable  desire 
was  always  very  injurious  to  the  old  gentleman ;  and  resist* 
ance  became  doubly  exasperating  when  gout,  age,  loneliness, 
and  the  force  of  many  disappointments,  combined  to  weigh 
him  down.  His  stiff  black  hair  began  to  grow  quite  white 
soon  after  his  son's  death ;  his  face  grew  redder ;  his  hands 
trembled  more  and  niore  as  he  poured  out  his  glass  of  port 
wine.  He  led  his  clerks  a  dire  life  in  the  City ;  his  family 
at  home  were  not  much  happier.  I  doubt  if  Rebecca,  whom 
we  have  seen  piously  praying  for  Consols,  would  have  ex- 
changed her  poverty  and  the  dare-devil  excitement  and 
chances  of  her  life,  for  Osborne's  money  and  the  humdrum 
gloom  which  enveloped  him.  He  had  proposed  for  Miss 
Swartz,  but  had  been  rejected  scornfully  by  the  partisans  of 
that  lady,  who  married  her  to  a  young  sprig  of*  Scotch 
nobility.  He  was  a  man  to  have  married  a  woman  out  of 
low  life,  and  bullied  her  dreadfully  afterwards.  But  no 
person  presented  herself  suitable  to  his  taste ;  and  instead, 
he  tyrannized  over  his  unmarried  daughter  at  home.  She 
had  a  fme  carnage  and  fine  horses,  and  sate  at  the  head  of 
a  table  loaded  with  the  grandest  plate.  She  had  a  cheque- 
book, a  prize  footman  to  follow  her  when  she  walked,  un- 
limited credit,  and  bows  and  compliments  from  all  the 
tradesmen,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  an  heiress;  but 
she  spent  a  woeful  time.  The  little  charity-girls  at  the 
Foundling,  the  sweeperess  at  the  crossing,  the  poorest 
under-kitchenmaid  in  the  servants'  hall,  were  happy  com- 
pared to  that  unfortunate  and  now  middle-aged  ybung  lady. 

Frederick  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Bullock,  Hulker 
&  Bullock,  had  married  Maria  Osborne,  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  grumbling  on  Mr.  Bullock's  part. 
George  being  dead  and  cut  out  of  his  father's  will,  Frederick 
insisted  that  the  half  of  the  old  gentleman's  property  should 
be  settled  upon  his  Maria;  and  indeed,  for  a  long  time, 
refused  "to  come  to  the  scratch"  (it  was  Mr.  Frederick's 
own  sCXpression)  on  any  other  terms.  Osborne  said  Fred 
had  f^eed  to  take  his  daughter  with  twenty  thousand,  and 
he  should  bind  himself  to  no  more.  "  Fred  migj\t  taikfe  ^ 
and  welcome ;  or  leave  it,  and  go  and  \>e  \l^.Ts%'ei^^  ^"^^^^ 
whose  hopes  had  been  raised  when  Geox^e  "W^  \i^exv  ^^ 
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inherited,  thought  himself  infamously  swindled  by  the  old 
merchant,  and  for  some  time  made  as  if  he  would  break  off 
the  match  altogether.  Osborne  withdrew  his  account  from 
Bullock  &  Hulker's ;  went  on  'Change  with  a  horsewhip,  which 
he  swore  he  would  lay  across  the  Irnck  of  a  certain. scoundrel 
that  should  be  nameless ;  and  demeaned  himself  in  his  usual 
violent  manner.  Jane  Osborne  condoled  with  her  sister 
Maria  during  this  feimily  feud.  "  I  always  told  you,  Maria, 
that  it  was  your  money  he  loved,  and  not  you,"  she  said, 
soothingly. 

"  He  selected  me  and  my  money,  at  any  rate ;  he  didn't 
choose  you  and  yours,"  replied  Maria,  tossing  up  her  head. 

The  rupture  was,  however,  only  temporary.  Fred's  father 
and  senior  partners  counselled  him  to  take  Maria,  even  with 
die  twenty  thousand  settled,  half  down,  and  half  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Osborne,  with  the  chances  of  the  further  division  of 
the  property..  So  he  "  knuckled  down  "— ragain  to  use  his  own 
phrase — ^and  sent  old  Hulker  with  peaceable  overtures  to 
Osborne.  It  was  his  father,  he  said,  who  would  not  hear 
of  the  match,  and  had  made  the  difficulties ;  he  was  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  engagement  The  excuse  was  sulkily 
accepted  by  Mr.  Osborne.  Hulker  &  Bullock  were  a  high 
family  of  the  City  aristocracy,  and  connected  with  the  "  nobs  * 
at  the  West  End.  It  was  something  for  the  old  man  to  be 
able  to  say,  "My  son,  sir,  of  the  house  of  Hulker,  Bullock 
&  Co.,  sir;  my  daughter's  cousin.  Lady  Mary  Mango,  sir, 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Castlemouldy."  In 
his  imagination  he  saw  his  house  peopled  by  the  "nobs." 
So  he  forgave  young  Bullock,  and  consented  that  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place. 

It  was  a  grand  affair — the  bridegroom's  relatives  giving  the 
breakfast,  their  habitations  being  near  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  where  the  business  took  place.  The  "nobs  of  the 
West  End  "  were  invited,  and  many  of  them  signed  the  book. 
Mr.  Mango  and  Lady  Mary  Mango  were  there,  with  the  dear 
young  Gwendoline  and  Guinever  Mango  as  bridesmaids; 
Colonel  Bludyer  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  (eldest  son  of  the 
house  of  Bludyer  Brothers,  Mincing  Lane),  another  cousin 
oi  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bludyer;  the 
Honourable  George  Boulter,  "Loid  luevaxi^^  %otv^  ^x«i  hii 
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lady,  Miss  Mango  that  was;  Lord  Viscount  Castletoddy; 
Honourable  James  M*Mull  and  Mrs.  M*Mull  (formerly  Miss 
Swartz) ;  and  a  host  of  fashionables,  who  have  all  married 
into  Lombard  Street,  and  done  a  great  deal  to  ennoble  Corn- 
hill. 

The  young  couple  had  a  house  near  Berkeley  Square,  and 
a  small  villa  at  Roehampton,  among  the  banking  colony 
there.  Fred  was  considered  to  have  made  rather  a  mSs- 
alliance  by  the  ladies  of  his  family,  whose  grandfather  had 
been  in  a  Charity  School,  and  who  were  allied  through  the 
husbands  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in  England.  And 
Maria  was  bound,  by  superior  pride  and  great  care  in  the 
composition  of  her  visiting-book,  to  make  up  for  the  defects 
of  birth,  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  see  her  father  and  sister 
as  little  as  possible. 

That  she  should  utterly  break  with  the  old  man,  who  had 
stiH  so  many  scores  of  thousand  pounds  to  give  away,  is 
absurd  to  suppose.  Fred  Bullock  would  never  allow  her  to 
do  that.  But  she  was  still  young,  and  incapable  of  hiding  her 
feelings ;  and  by  inviting  her  papa  and  sister  to  her  thirdrrate 
parties,  and  behaving  very  coldly  to  them  when  they  came, 
and  by  avoiding  Russell  Square,  and  indiscreetly  begging  her 
fether  to  quit  that  odious,  vulgar  place,  she  did  more  harm 
than  all  Frederick's  diplomacy  could  repair,  and  perilled  her 
chance  of  her  inheritance  like  a  giddy  heedless  creature  as 
she  was. 

"So  Russell  Square  is  not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Maria, 
hey?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  rattling  up  the  carriage- 
windows  as  he  and  his  daughter  drove  away  one  night  from 
Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock's,  after  dinner.  "  So  she  invites  her 
father  and  sister  to  a  second  day's  dinner  (if  those  sides,  or 

ontrySy  as  she  calls  'em,  weren't  served  yesterday,  I'm  d d), 

and  to  meet  City  folks  and  littery  men,  and  keeps  the  Earls 
and  the  Ladies  and  the  Honourables  to  herself?  Honour- 
ables?  Damn  Honourables!  I  am  a  plain  British  mer- 
chant, I  am,  and  could  buy  the  beggarly  hounds  over  and 
over.  Lords,  indeed ! — why  at  one  of  her  swarreys  I  saw  one 
of  'em  speak  to  a  dam  fiddler — a  fellar  I  despise.  And  ths?^ 
won't  come  to  Russell  Square,  won't  tYvey"^  Wo^.Al'^s.X^  \ss^ 
life  Tve  got  a  better  glass  of  wine,  and  pa.^  2u>Q^Vyet  '^sae^^  ^^^ 
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it,  and  can  show  a  handsomer  service  of  silver,  and  can  lay  a 
better  dinner  on  my  mahogany,  than  ever  they  see  on  theirs 
— the  cringing,  sneaking^  stuck^'up  fools !  Drive  on  quidi, 
James ;  I  want  to  get  bade  to  Russell  Square — ha,  ha  I"  and 
he  sank  back  into  the  corner  with  a  furious  laugh.  With 
such  reflections  on  his  own  superior  m^rit^  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  old  gentleman  not  unfrequently  to  console  himself. 

Jane  Osborne  could  not  but  concur  in  these  opinions 
respecting  her  sister's  conduct ;  and  when  Mrs.  Frederick's 
first-born,  Frederick  Augustus  Howard  Stanley  Devereux  Bul- 
lock, was  bom,  old  Osborne^  who  was  invited  to  the  christenr 
ing,  and  to  be  godfather,  contented  himself  with  sending  the 
child  a  gold  cup,  with  tweftty  guineas  inside  it  for  the  nuwa 
"That's  more  than  any  of  your  Lords  will  give,  /'//war- 
rant," he  said,  and  refused  to  attend  at  the  ceremony. 

The  splendour  of  the  gift,  however,  caoised  great  satisfaction 
to  the  house  of  Bullock.  Maria  thought  that  her  father  ms 
very  much  pleased  with  her,  and  Frederick  augured  the  best 
for  his  little  son  and  heir. 

One  can  feincy  the  pangs  with  which  Miss  Osboqie  in  h€r 
solitude  in  Russell  Square  read  The  Morning  Ft)st^  where  her 
sister's  name  occurred  every  now  ahd  then^  in  the  articles 
headed  "  Fashionable  Reunions,"  and  where  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  a  description  of  Mrs.  F,  Bullodc^s 
costume,  when  presented  at  the  Drawing-room  by  Lady 
Frederica  Bullock.  Jane's  own  life,  as  we  have  said,  admit 
ted  of  no  such  grandeur.  It  was  an  awful  existeilce.  .  She 
had  to  get  up  of  black  winter's  mornings  to  make  breakfast 
for  her  scowling  dd  father,  who  woiild  have  tamed  the 
whole  house  out  of  doors  if  his  tea  had  not  been  ready  at 
half-past  eight.  She  remained  silent  opposite  to  him,  listen- 
ing to  the  urn  hissing,  and  sitting  in  tremaa;  while  the  parent 
read  his  paper,  and  consumed  his  accustomed  pcrtion  of 
muffins  and  tea.  At  half-past  nine  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
City,  and  she  was  ^most  free  till  dinner-time,  to  make 
visitations  in  the  kitchen,  and  to soold  the  servants;  to  drive 
abroad  and  descend  upon  the  tradesmen,  .who  were  pro- 
digiously  respectful ;  to  leave  her  caid^  ai^\«i  ^^a3^^  ^^ 
greats  glum,  respectable  houses  oi  tVi^  Cvt^  ltv«i^%  «a  Nfc 
»/  alone  in  the  large  dravring-xoota,  etpec^^^  >as&x«^  ta* 
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working  at  a  huge  piece  of  wcnrsted  by  the  fire,  on  the  sofa 
hard  by  the  great  Iphigenia  clock,  which  ticked. and  tolled 
with  mournful  loudness  ia  the  dreary  room.  The  great  glass 
over  the  mantelpiece,  faced  by  the  other  great  console  glass, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  increased  and  multiplied 
between  them  the  brown  holland  bag  in  which  the  chandelier 
hung;  until  you  saw  these  brown  holland  bags  fading  away 
in  endless  perspectives,  and  this  apartment  of  Miss  Osborne's 
seemed  the  centre  of  a  system  of  drawing-rooms.  When  she 
removed  the  cordovan  leather  from  the  grand  piano,  and 
ventured  to  play  a  few  notes  on  it,  it  sounded  with  a  mournful 
sadness,  startling  the  dismal  echoes  of  the  house.  George's 
picture  was  gone,  and  laid  upstairs  in  a  lumber-room  in  the 
garret ;  and  though  there  was  a  consciousness  of  him,  and 
^ther  and  daughter  often  instinctively  knew  that  they  were 
thinking  of  him,  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  the  brave  and 
once  darling  son. 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Osborne  came  back  to  his  dinner, 
which  he  and  his  daughter  took  in  silence  (seldom  broken, 
except  when  he  swore  and  wa^  savage,  if  the  coddng  was 
not  to  his  liking),  or  which  they  shared  twice  in  a  month  with 
a  party  of  dismal  friends  of  Osborne's  rank  and  age.  Old 
Dr.  Gulp  and  hi&  lady  fi'om  Bloomsbury  Square ;  old  Mr. 
Frowser,  the  attorney,  from  Bedford  Row,  a  very  great 
man,  and,  ftx)m  his  business,  hand-in-glove  with  the  "  nobs  at 
the  West  End;"  old  Colonel  Livermore,  of  the  Bombay  Army, 
and  Mrs.  Livermore,  from  Upper  Bedford  Place ;  old.  Ser- 
jeant TofFy  and  Mi*s.  Tofiy ;  and  sometimes  old  Sir  Thomas 
Coffin  and  Lady  Coffin,  firom  Bedford  Square.  Sir  Thomas 
was  celebrated  as  a  hanging  judge,  and  the  particular  tawny 
port  was  produced  when  he  dined  with  Mr.  Osborne. 

These  people  and  their  like  gave  the  pompous  Russell 
Square  merchant  pompous  dinners  back  again.     They  had 
solemn  rubbers  of  whist,  when  they  went  upstairs  after 
drinking,  and  their  carriages  were  called  at  half- past  ten. 
Many  rich  people,  whom  we  poor  devils  are  in  the  habit  of 
envying,  lead  contentedly  an  existence  Ute  tVv^l  ^ifc^N^  ^^ 
scribed    Jane  Osbome  scarcely  ever  mel  a  tcv».xv  >axv^^x  ^*^A, 
sad  Almost  the  only  bachelor  -who  appealed  Vcv  x>cvett  ^Q«^^ 
was  Mr.  Smirk,  the  celebiated  ladies'  doctox. 
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I  can't  say  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  mo- 
notony of  this  awful  existerice :  the  fact  is,  there  had  been  a 
secret  in  poor  Jane's  life  which  had  made  her  father  more 
savage  and  morose  than  even  nature,  pride,  and  overfeeding 
had  made  him.  This  secret  was  connected  with  Miss  Wirt, 
who  had  a  cousin  an  artist,  Mr.  Smee,  very  celebrated  since 
as  a  portrait-painter  and  R.A.,  but  who  once  was  glad  enough 
to  give  drawing  lessons  to  ladies  of  fashion.  Mr.  Smee  has 
forgotten  where  Russell  Square  is  now,  but  he  was  glad 
enough  to  visit  it  in  the  year  18 18,  when  Miss  Osborne  had 
instruction  from  him. 

Smee  (formerly  a  pupil  of  Sharpe  of  Frith  Street,  a  dis- 
solute, irregular,  and  unsuccessful  man,  but  a  man  with  great 
knowledge  of  his  art)  being  the  cousin  of  Miss  Wirt,  we  say, 
and  introduced  by  her  to  Miss  Osborne,  whose  hand  arid 
heart  were  still  free  after  various  incomplete  love  affairs, 
felt  a  great  attachment  for  this  lady,  and  it  is  believed 
inspired  one  in  her  bosom.  Miss  Wirt  was  the  confidante 
of  this  intrigue.  I  know  not  whether  she  used  to  leave  the 
room  where  the  master  and  his  pupil  were  painting,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  exchanging  those  vows  and 
sentiments  which  cannot  be  uttered  advantageously  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  party ;  I  know  not  whether  she  hoped 
that,  should  her  cousin  succeed  in  carrying  off  the  rich  mer- 
chant's daughter,  he  would  give  Miss  Wirt  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  she  had  enabled  him  to  win — ^all  that  is  certain 
is,  that  Mr.  Osborne  got  some  hint  of  the  transaction,  came 
back  from  the  City  abruptly,  and  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  his  bamboo  cane ;  found  the  painter,  the  pupil,  and  the 
companion  all  looking  exceedingly  pale  there;  turned  the 
former  out  of  doors  with  menaces  that  he  would  break  every  i 
bone  in  his  skin,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  dismissed  Miss 
Wirt  likewise,  kicking  her  trunks  down  the  stairs,  trampling  I 
on  her  bandboxes,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  her  hackney-coach 
as  it  bore  her  away. 

Jane  Osborne  kept  her  bedroom  for  many  days.     She  was 

not  allowed  to  .have  a  companion  afterwards.     Her  father 

swore  to  her  that  she  should  not  Yia\e  a.  ^\{^vw^q!1  VvSs.  mone^ 

if  she  made  any  match  without  Y^a  eoTvcMTt^tvc&\  «xv^  ^&\sfc 

granted  a  woman  to  keep  bis  \vo\aae,  \ie  tf\^  tvox.  cYtfy^fc  ^^m^ 
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she  should  marry,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  all 
projects  with  which  Cupid  had  any  share.  During  her  papa's 
life,  then,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  manner  of  existence  here 
described,  and  was  content  to  be  an  old  maid.  Her  sister, 
meanwhile,  was  having  children  with  finer  names  every  year ; 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  grew  fainter  continu- 
ally. "Jane  and  I  do  not  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  life," 
Mrs.  Bullock  said.  "  I  regard  her  as  a  sister,  of  course ; " 
which  means— what  does  it  mean  when  a  lady  says  that  she 
regards  Jane  as  a  sister? 

It  has  been  described  how  the  Misses  Dobbin  lived  with 
their  father  at  a  fine  villa  at  Denmark  Hill,  where  there  were 
beautiful  graperies  and  peach-trees  which  delighted  little 
Georgy  Osborne.  The  Misses  Dobbin,  who  drove  often  to 
Brompton  to  see  our  dear  Amelia,  came  sometimes  to  Russell 
Square  too,  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  old  acquaintance  Miss 
Osborne.  I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  commands 
of  their  brother  the  Major  in  India  (for  whom  their  papa 
had  a  prodigious  respect),  that  they  paid  attention  to  Mrs. 
George ;  for  the  Major,  the  godfather  and  guardian  of 
Amelia's  little  boy,  still  hoped  that  the  child's  grandfather 
might  be  induced  to  relent  towards  him,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  son.  The  Misses  Dobbin  kept 
Miss  Osborne  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Amelia's  affairs : 
how  she  was  living  with  her  father  and  mother ;  how  poor 
they  were ;  how  they  wondered  what  men,  and  such  men  as 
their  brother  and  dear  Captain  Osborne,  could  find  in  such 
an  insignificant  little  chit ;  how  she  was  still,  as  heretofore,  a 
namby-pamby,  milk-and-water,  affected  creature ;  but  how  the 
boy  was  really  the  noblest  little  boy  ever  seen — for  the  hearts 
of  all  women  warm  towards  young  children,  and  the  sourest 
spinster  is  kind  to  them. 

One  day,  after  great  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  Misses 
Dobbin,  Amelia  allowed  little  George  to  go  and  pass  a  day 
with  them  at  Denmark  Hill — a  part  of  which  day  she  spent 
herself  in  writing  to  the  Major  in  India.  She  congratulated 
him  on  the  happy  news  which  his  sisteis  Vva^.^  Va^^X.  ^.^tdn^^.^ 
to  her.  She  prayed  for  his  prospetity  atvd  X>aaX  Q^  ^^'^^^^• 
be  had  chosen.     She  thanked  him  for  a  xYvovsfiWcv^  ^ox^^'b^ 
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kind  offices  and  proofs  of!  steadfast  friendship  to  her  in  hei 
affliction.  She  told  him  the  last  news  about  little  Georgy, 
and  how  he  was  gone  to  spend  ithai:  very  day  with  his  skters 
in  the  country.  She  underlined  tiae  :letter  a  great  deal,  and 
she  signed  herself  affectionately  his  friend,  Amdia  Osborne. 
She  forgot  to  send  any  message  of  kindness  to  Lady  O'Dowd, 
as  her  wont  was;  and  didi  not  mention  Glorvina  by  name, 
and  only  in  italics,  as  the-  Major's  bride;^  for  whom  she  begged 
blessings.  But  the  news  of  the  marriage  removed  the  reserve 
which  she  had  kept  up  towards  him.  She  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  own  and  feel  how  warmly  and  gratefully  she  regarded 
him ;  and  as  for  the  idea  of  being  jfealbus  of  Glorvina  (Glor- 
vina, indeed!),  Amelia: would  have  scouted  it,  if  an  angd 
from  heaven  had  hinted  it  to  her. 

That  night,  when  Georgy  came  back  in  the  ponyKrarriage 
in  which  he  rejoicedy  and  in  which  he  was  driven  by  Sir 
William  Dobbin's  old  coachman,  he  had  round  his  neck  a 
fine  gold  chain  and  watch.  He  said  an  old  lady,  not  pretty, 
had  given  it  to  him,  who  cried  and  kissed  him  a  great  dei 
But  he  didn't  like  her.  He  liked  grapes  very  much.  And 
he  only  liked  his  mamma;  Amelia  shrank  and  started :  the 
timid  soul  felt  a  presentiment  of  terror  when  she  heard  that 
the  relations  of  the  child's  fadier  had  seen  him. 

Miss  Osborne  came  back  to  give  ha:  father  his  dinner. 
He  had  made  a  good  speculation  in  the  City,  and  was 
rather  in  a  good-humour  that  day,  and  chanced  to  remark 
the  agitation  under  which  she  laboured.  "  What's  the  matter. 
Miss  Osborne  ?"  he  deigned  to  say. 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  "O  sir,"  she  said,  "I've 
seen  little  George.  He  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel — and  so 
like  him  ! "  The  old  man  opposite  to  her  did  not  say  a  word, 
but  flushed  up,  and  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  HAS  TO  DOUBLE. THE  CAPE 

Tire  astonished  reader  must  be  caWeAu^ivto  ^i^ivs^-tcXsast 
seJf  ten  thousand  miles  to  the  miWtarv  staXiotv  ol  ^>Mv!ei^wBaxa^ 
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the  Madras  divisicmof  our  Indian  Empire^  where  our  galknt 
d  friends  of  the  — th  regiment  are  quartered,  unckr  the 
•nmand  of  the  brnve  Colonel,  Sir  Michael  (yDowd.  Time 
IS  diealt  kindly  :with  that  stout  officer,  as  it  does  ordinarily 
ith  men  who  have  good  stomachs  and  good  tempers,  and 
e  not  perplexed  overmuch  by  fatigue  <rf  the  brain.  The 
olond  plays  a^good  knife  and:  fork  at  tiffin,  and  resumes 
ose  weapons  w&  great  success^at  dinner.  He  smokes  his 
xxkah.  after  bothmeais,  and  pu£^  as  quietly  while  his  wife 
olds  him  as  he  -did  under  the  fire  of  the  French  at 
^ateiioa  Age  and  heat  have  not  diminished  the  activity 
*  the  eloquence  of  the  descendant  of  the  Malonys  and  the 
[ollo3rs.  Her  Ladyship,  our  old  acquaintance,  is  as  much  at 
:>me  at  Madras  as  at  Brussels — in  the  cantonment  as  under 
le  tents.  On  the  march  you  saw  her  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
tent  seated  on  a  royal  elephant — ^a  noble  sight  Mounted  on 
lat  beast  she  has  been. into  action  with  tSgers  in  the  jungle; 
le  has  been  received  by  native  princes,  who  have  welcomed 
3r  and  Glorvina  into  the  recesses  erf  their  zenanas,  and 
3ered  her  shawls  and  jewels  which  it  went  to  her  heart  to 
sfiise.  The  sentries  of  all  arms  salute  her  wherever  she 
lakes  her  appearance;  and  she  touches  her  hat  gravely  to 
leir  salutation.  Lady  Q'Dowd  is  one  of  the  greatest  ladies 
I  the  Presidency  of  Madras :  her  quarrel  with  Lady  Smith, 
ife  of  Sir  Minos  Smith  the  puisne  judge,  is  still  remembered 
y  some  at  Madras,  when  the  Coloriei^s  lady  snapped  her 
ngers  in  the  Judge's  lady's  face,  and  said  Md  never  walk 
ehind  ever  a  beggarly  civilian.  Even  now,  though  it  is 
ve-and-twenty  years  ago,  people  remember  Lady  O'Dowd 
erforming  a  jig  at  Government  House,  where  she  danced 
own  two  aides-de*campj  a  major  of  Madras  Cavalry,  and 
vo  gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service;  and,  persuaded  by 
lajor  Dobbin,  C.B.,  second  in  command  of  the  — th,  to 
atire  to  the  supper-room,  lassata  nandum  satiata  reussit, 

Peggy  0*Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever — kind  in  act 
nd  thought,  impetuous  in  temper,  eager  to  command;  a 
,Tant  over  her  Michael,  a  dr^on  amongst  all  the  ladies  of 
le  regiment,  a  mother  to  all  the  young  men,  whom  she 
*nds  in  their  sickness,  defends  in  all  their  sct^^e.«&^  «xA^v^ 
bom  \jAi^y^eggy  is  immensely  popular.    'BwV  ^^'fc  s>ife^^^^ces^ 
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and  captains'  ladies  (the  Major  is  unmarried)  cabal  against 
her  a  good  deal.  They  say  that  Glorvina  giyes  herself  airsi, 
and  that  Peggy  herself  is  intolerably  domineering.  She 
interfered  with  a  little  congregation  which  Mrs.  Kirk  had  got 
up,  and  laughed  the  young  men  away  from  her  sermons, 
stating  that  a  soldier's  wife  had  no  business  to  be  a  parson ; 
that  Mrs.  Kirk  would  be  much  better  mending  her  husband's 
clothes ;  and,  if  the  regiment  wanted  sermons,  that  she  had 
the  finest  in  the  world — those  of  her  uncle,  the  Dean.  .  She 
abruptly  put  a  termination  to  a  flirtation  which  Lieutenant 
Stubble  of  the  regiment  had  commenced  with  the  suigeon's 
wife,  threatening  to  come  down  upon  Stubble  for  the  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  her  (for  the  young  fellow  was 
still  of  an  extravagant  turn)  unless  he  l^roke  off  at  once  and 
went  to  the  Cape  on  sick  leave.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
housed  and  sheltered  Mrs.  Posky,  who  fled  from  her 
bungalow  one  night,  pursued  by  her  infuriate  husband, 
wielding  his  second  brandy  bottle,  and  actually  carried 
Posky  Sirough  the  delirium  tremens,  and  broke  him  of  the 
habit  of  drinking,  which  had  grown  upon  that  officer^^as  all 
evil  habits  will  grow  upon  men.  In  a  word,  in  adversit)' 
she  was  the  best  of  comforters,  in  good  fortune  the  most 
troublesome  of  friends— having  a  perfectly  good  opinion  of 
herself  always,  and  an  indomitable  resolution  to  have  her 
own  way. 

Among  other  points,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Glorvina  should  marry  our  old  friend  Dobbin.    Mrs.  O'Dowd 
knew  the   Major's  expectations,  and  appreciated  his  good 
qualities  and  the  high  character  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  jmx)- 
fession.     Glorvina,  a  very  handsome,  fresh<x)loured,  black- 
haired,  blue-eyed  young  lady,  who  could  ride  a  horse  or  play  a 
sonata  with  any  girl  out  of  the  County  Cork,  seemed  to  be  the 
very  person  destined  to  ensure  Dobbin's  happiness — much 
more  than  that  poor  good  little  weak-spur'ted  Amelia,  about 
whom  he  used  to  take  on  so.     "  Look  at  Glorvina  enter  a 
room,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  would  say,  "and  compare  her  with  that 
poor  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  couldn't  say  bo  to  a  goose.     She'd 
be  worthy  of  you,  Major ;  you're  a  quiet  man  yourself,  and 
want  some  one  to  talk  for  ye.    And  \^om^  ^^  d^c^a  t**. 
come  of  such  good  blood  as  tl^e  Me\otv>j^  ox  ^ci>iNCTj^\RXT» 
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ell  ye,  she's  of  an  ancient  ^imily  that  any  nobleman  might 
>e  proud  to  marry  inta" 

But  before  she  had  come  to  such  a  resolution,  and  deter- 
nined  to  subjugate  Major  Dobbin  by  her  endearments,  it 
nust  be  owned  that  Glorvina  had  practised  them  a  good 
leal  elsewhere.  She  had  had  a  season  in  Dublin,  and  who 
mows  how  many  in  Cork,  Killarney,  and  Mallow  ?  She  had 
iirted  with  all  the  marriageable  officers  whom  the  dep6ts  of 
ler  country  aiforded,  and  all  the  bachelor  squires  who 
>eemed  eligible.  She  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  a 
lalf'Score  times  in  Ireland,  besides  the  clergyman  at  Bath 
ivho  used  her  so  ill.  She  had  flirted  all  the  way  to  Madras 
erith  the  captain  and  chief  mate  of  the  Ramchunder  East 
[ndiaman,  and  had  a  season  at  the  Presidency  with  her 
t»rother  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who  was  staying  there  while  the 
Major  of  the  regiment  was  in  command  at  the  station. 
Everybody  admired  her  there,  everybody  danced  with  her, 
t>ut  no  one  proposed  who  was  worth  the  marrying.  One  or 
two  exceedingly  young  subalterns  sighed  after  her,  and  a 
beardless  civilian  or .  two ;  but  she  rejected  these  as  be- 
neath her  pretensions,  and  other  and  younger  virgins  than 
Glorvina  were  married  before  her.  There  are  women,  and 
handsome  women  too,  who  have  this  fortune  in  life.  They 
fall  in  love  with  the  utmost  generosity,  they  ride  and  walk 
with  half  the  Army  list,  though  they  draw  near  to  forty, 
and  yet  the  Misses  O'Grady  are  the  Misses  CGrady  stilL 
Glorvina  persisted  that  but  for  Lady  0'Dowd*s  unlucky 
quarrel  with  the  Judge's  lady,  she  would  have  made  a  good 
match  at  Madras,  where  old  Mr.  Chutney,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Civil  Service  (and  who  afterwards  married  Miss 
Dolby,  a  young  lady  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  school  in  Europe),  was  just  at  the  point  of 
proposing  to  her. 

Well,  although  Lady  O'Dowd  and  Glorvina  quarrelled  a 
great  number  of  times  every  day,  and  upon  almost  every 
conceivable  subject — ^indeed,  if  Mick  O'Dowd  had  not 
possessed  the  temper  of  an  angel,  two  such  women  constantly 
about  his  ears  would  have  driven  him  oviX.  ol  \»&  ^^x«ftsr— -^^ 
they  agreed  between  themselves  on  \.V\\s  '^vcvx.,  ^-aX  ^^^^^"^^ 
touJd  marry  Major  Dobbin,  and  xveie  dfeVeraoxi^^  v^a^ 
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Major  should  have  no  rest  until  the  arrangement  was  brougjit 
about.  Undismayed  by  iforty  or  fifty  previous  defeats, 
Glorvina  laid  si^e  to  him.  She  sang  Irish  melodies  at  him 
imceasingly.  She  asked  him  so  firecjoently  and  patheticall3f, 
Will  ye  come  to  the  bower?  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  any 
man  of  feeling  could  have  resisted  the  invitation,  Slie  was 
never  tited  of  inquiring  if  Sorrow  had  his  young  days  faded, 
and  was  ready  to  listen  and  weep,  like  Desdemona  ^t  the 
stories  of  his  dangers  and  his  campaigns.-  It  has  been  said 
that  our  honest  and  dear  old  friend  used  to  perforin  on  the 
flute  in  private :  Glorvina  insisted  upoh  having  duets  with  him, 
and  Lady  O'Dowd  would  rise  and  artlessly  quit  the  room 
when  the  young  couple  were .  so  engaged  Glorvina  forced 
the  Major  to  ride  with  her  of  mornings.  The  whole  canton- 
ment saw  them  set  out  and.  return.  She  was  constantly 
writing  notes  over  to  him:  at  his  house,  borrowing  his  books, 
and  scoring  with  her  great  pendl-marks  such  passages  of 
sentiment  or  humour  as  awakened  her  sympathy.  She 
borrowed  ;his  horses,  his  servants,  his  spoons,  and  pwdankin. 
No  wonder  that  public  rumour  assigned  her  to  him,  and 
that  the  Major's  =  sisters  in  England  should  fancy  they,  were 
about  to  have  a  sister-in-law. 

Dobbin,  who  was  thus  vigorously  besieged,  was  in  the 
meanwhile  in  a  state  of  the  most  odious  tranquillity.  He 
used  to  laugh  when  the  young  fellows  of  the  regiment  joked 
him  about  Glorvina's  manifest  attentions  to  him,  "Bahl" 
said  he,  "she  is  only  keeping  her  hand  in:  she  practises 
upon  me  as  she  does  upon  Mrs.  Tozer's  piano,  because  it's 
the  most  handy  instrument  in  the  station.  I  am  much  too 
battered  and  old  for  such  a  fine  young  lady  as  Glorvina." 
And  so  he  went  on  riding  with  her,  and  copying  music  and 
verses  into  her  albums,  and  playing  at  chess  with .  her  very 
submissively;  for  it  is  with  these  simple  amusements  that 
some  officers  in  India  are  accustomed  to  while :  away  their 
leisure  moments,  while  others  of  a  less  domestic  turn  hunt 
hogs  and  shoot  snipes,  or  gamble  and  smoke  cheroots^  and 
betake  themselves  to  brandy-and-water.  As  for  Sir  Michael 
O'Dowd,  though  his  lady  fend  h^r  sister  both  urged  him  to 
call  upon  the  Major  to  explain  .himself,  and  not  keep  on 
torturing  a  poor  innocent  girl  iuAhat  shameful  way,  the  okl 
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oldier  refused  point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
onspiracy.  "Faith,  the  Major's  big  enough  to  choose  for 
limself/'  Sir  Michael  said — "  he'll  ask  ye  when  he  wants  ye ; " 
►r  else  he  would  turn  the  matter  off  jocularly,  declaring  that 
'  Dobbin  was  too  young  to  keep  house,  and  had  written  home 
o  ask  lave  of  his  mamma."  Nay,  he  went  further,  and  in 
•rivate  communications  with  his  Major  would  caution  'and 
ally  him,  crying,  "  Mind  your  oi.  Dob,  my  boy ;  them  girls 
s  bent  on  mischief.  Me  Lady  has  just  got  a  box  of  gowns 
rom  Europe,  and  there's  a  pink  satin  for  Glorvina,  which 
rill  finish  ye,  Dob,  if  it's  in  the  power  of  woman  or  satin  to 
nove  ye." 

But  the  truth  is,  neither  beauty  nor  fashion  could  conquer 
lim.  Our  honest  friend  had  but  one  idea  of  a  woman  in  his 
lead,  and  that  one  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  Miss  Glorvina 
)'Dowd  in  pink  satin.  A  gentle  little  woman  in  black,  with 
arge  eyes  and  brown  hair,  seldom  speaking  save  when 
poken  to,  and  then  in  a  voice  not  the  least  resembling  Miss 
jlorvina's;  a  soft  young  mother  tending  an  infant  and 
)eckoning  the  Major  up  with  a  smile  to  look  at  him ;  a  rosy- 
:heeked  lass  coming  singing  into  the  room  in  Russell  Scjuare, 
)r  hanging  on  George  Osborne's  arm,  happy  and  lovmg — 
here  was  but  this  image  that  filled  our  honest  Major's  mind 
)y  day  and  by  night,  and  reigned  over  it  always.  Very  likely 
\melia  was  not  like  the  portrait  the  Major  had  formed  of 
ler.  There  was  a  figure  in  a  book  of  fashions  which  his 
listers  had  in  England,  and  with  which  William  had  made 
iway  privately,  pasting  it  into  the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  fancy- 
ng  he  saw  some  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Osborne  in  the  print ; 
vhereas  I  have  seen  it,  and  can  vouch  that  it  is  but  the 
picture  of  a  high-waisted  gown  with  an  impossible  doll's  face 
ampering  over  it;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Dobbin's  sentimental 
\melia  was  no  more  like  the  real  one  than  this  absurd  little 
Drint  which  he  cherished.  But  what  man  in  love,  of  us,  is 
setter  informed  ?  or  is  he  much  happier  when  he  sees  and 
)wns  his  delusion  ?  Dobbin  was  under  this  spell.  He  did 
lot  bother  his  friends  and  the  public  much  about  his  feelings, 
)r  indeed  lose  his  natural  rest  or  appetite  on  account  of 
hem.  His  head  has  grizzled  since  we  savj  Vvvkv  \a5X^  "axv^  ^ 
ine  or  two  of  silver  may  be  seen  in  the  so^x\yto^Tv  >Mcct  \^^- 
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wise.  But.  his  feelings  axe  not  m  the  least  changed  a 
oldened,  and  his  love  remains  as  fresh  as  a  man's  recoUco 
tions  qf  boyhood  are.  = 

We  have  said  how.  the  two  Misses  Dobbin  and  Amelia, 
th^  Major's  correspondents  in  Europe,  wrote  him  ktt«ci  from 
England — Mrs.  Osborne  cdjlgratulating  himwhh  great  can- 
dour and  cordiality  iipon  his  approaching  nuptials  with  Miss 
O'Dowd.     :       : 

"  Your  sister  has  just  kindly  visited  me,"  Amelia  wrote  in 
her  letter,  "  and  informed  tne  of  an  inieresHng  eveni^  upon 
which  I  beg  to  offer  my  most  sincere  congratulations.  I  hope 
the  young  lady  to  whom  I  hear  you  are  to  be  united  wiU  in 
every  respect  prove  worthy  of  one  who  is  himself  all  kindness 
and  goodness.  The  poor  widow  bis  only  her  prayers  to  oflier, 
and  her  cordial,  cordial  wishes  for  your  pmsperity  /  Gfioigy 
sends  his  love  to  his  dear  godpapd^  and  hopes  that  you  wfll 
iH>t  forget  him.  I  tell  him  that  yOu  are  about  to  form  oiher 
ties,  with  one  who  I  am  sure  riierits  all  your  affectitm^  trot 
that,  although  such  ties  must: of  course  be  the  strongest  ahd 
most  sacred,  and  supersede  all  others,  yet  that  I  am  sore  the 
widow  and  the  child  whom  you  have  ever  protected  and 
loved  will  always  have  ot  corner  in  your  heart-'  The  letter, 
which  has  been  before,  alluded  to,  went  om  in  this  strain^  pr<^ 
testing  throughout  as  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the  "writtfi 

This  letter^  which,  arrived  by  the  very  same  ship  trhich 
brought  out  t^ddy  0'I>Owd''s  box  of  milimery  from  Londoo 
(and  which  you  may  be  sure  Dobbin  ope!ned  before  any  one 
of  the  other  packets  which,  the  mail  brought  him)^  put  the 
receiver  into  such  a  state  erf  mind  that  Glorvina  and  her 
pink  satin,  and  everything  belonging  to  her,  became  perfectly 
odious  to  him.  The  Major  cursed  the  talk  of  wotnen»  and 
the  sex  in  general,  ;  Everything  annoyed  him  that  day—the 
parade  was  insufferaWy  hot  and  wearisome.  Good  heavens! 
was  a  man  of  intellect  to.tv^ste  his  Jife,  day  after  day,  inspect- 
ing cross-belts  and  putting  fools  through  thbir  manoeuyres? 
The  senseless  chatter  of  the  young  men  at  mess  was  mat 
than  ever  jarring.  What  cared  he^  a  mian  on  the  h^hroad 
to  forty,  to  know  how  many  ;Snip€ts  Lieutenant  Smith  had 
shot,  or  what  were  the  performances  of  Ensign  Brown's  mare? 
The  jokes  about  the  ^We  filted  him  yi\th  -^hame^    lie  wai 
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o  old  to  listen  to  the  banter  of  the  assistant-surgeon  and 
e  slang  of  the  youngsters,  at  which  old  O'Dowd,  with  his 
id  head  and  red  face,  laughed  quite  easily.  The  old  man 
A  listened  to  those  jokes  any  time  these  thirty  years: 
obbin  himself  had  been  fifteen  years  hearing  them.  And 
ter  the  boisterous  dullness  of  the  mess-table  the  quarrels 
id  scandal  of  the  ladies  of  the  regiment  1  It  was  unbear- 
►le,  shameful  **0  Amelia,  Amelia,**  he  thought,  "you  to 
lom  I  have  been  so  faithful-^you  reproach  me!  It  is 
jcause  you  cannot  feel  for  me  that  I  drag  on  this  wearisome 
el  And  you  reward  me  after  years  of  devotion  by  giving 
e  your  blessing  upon  my  marriage,  forsooth,  with  this 
LUnting  Irish  girl ! "  Sick  and  sorry  felt  poor  William, 
ore  than  ever  wretched  and  lonely.  *  He  would  like  to 
Lve  done  with  life  and  its  vanity  altogether,  so  bootless 
id  unsatisfactory  the  struggle,  so  cheerless  and  dreary  the 
ospect  seemed  to  him.  He  lay  all  that  night  sleepless, 
id  yearning  to  go  home.  Amelia's  letter  had  fallen  as  a 
ank  upon  him.  No  fidelity,  no  constant  truth  and  passion, 
mid  move  her  into  warmdi.  She  would  not  see  that  he 
ved  her.  Tossing  in  his  bed,  he  spoke  out  to  her.  "  Good 
od,  Amelia ! "  he  said,  "  don't  you  know  that  I  only  love 
Hi  in  the  world — you  who  are  a  stone  to  me,  you  whom 
tended  through  month«  and  months  of  illness  and  grief, 
id  who  bade  me  farewell  with  a  smile  on  your  face,  and 
rgot  me  before  the  door  shut  between  us  1 "  The  native 
rvants  lying  outside  his  verandahs  beheld  with  wonder  the 
Ajor,  so  cold  and  quiet  ordinarily,  at  present  so  passion- 
ely  moved  and  cast  down.  Would  she  have  pitied  him 
id  she  seen  him?  He  read  over  and  over  all  the  letters 
hich  he  ever  had  from  her — ^letters  of  business  relative  to 
le  little  property  which  he  had  made  her  believe  her  husband 
id  left  to  her,  brief  notes  of  invitation — every  scrap  of 
riting.  that  she  had  ever  sent  to  him.  How  cold,  how  kind, 
5w  hopeless,  how  selfish  they  were  I 
Had  there  been  some  kind,  gentle  soul  near  at  hand  who 
)uld  read  and  appreciate  this  silent,  generous  heart,  who 
lows  but  that  the  reign  of  Amelia  might  have  been  over, 
id  that  friend  William's  love  might,  have  ^o^^^  \xv\a  ^ 
nder  channel?    But  there  was  only  G\OTv\T\aL  ol  ^^  N^"*^ 
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ringlets  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  familiar,  and  this 
dashing  young  woman  was  not  bent  upon  loving  the  Major, 
but  rather  on  making  the  Major  admire  her — a  most  vain 
and  hopeless  task,  too,  at  least  considering  th^  means  that 
the  poor  girl  possessed  to  carry  it  out.  She  curled  her  hair 
and  showed  her  shoulders  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  Did  ye 
ever  see  such  jet  ringlets  and  such  a  complexion?  She 
grinned  at  him  so  that  he  might  see  that  every  tooth  in  her 
head  was  sound — and  he  never  heeded  all  these  channs. 
Very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  box  of  millinery,  and 
perhaps  indeed  in  honour  of  it.  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the  ladies 
of  the  King's  R^ment  gave  a  ball  to  the  Company's 
Regiments  and  the  civilians  at  the  station.  Glorvina  sported 
the  killing  pink  frock,  and  the  Major,  who  attended  the  party 
and  walked  very  ruefully  up  and  down  the  rooms,  never  so 
much  as  perceived  the  pink  garment  Glorvina  danced  past 
him  in  a  fury  with  all  the  young  subalterns  of  the  station, 
and  the  Major  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  her  perform 
ance,  or  angry  because  Captain  Bangles  of  the  Cavalr) 
handed  her  to  supper.  It  was  not  jealousy,  or  frocks  or 
shoulders,  that  could  move  him,  and  Glorvina  had  nothing 
more. 

So  these  two  were  each  exemplifying  the  Vanity  of  this 
life,  and  each  longing  for  what  he  or  she  could  not  get 
Glorvina  cried  with  rage  at  the  failure.  She  had  set  her 
mind  on  the  Major  "  more  than  on  any  of  the  others,"  she 
owned,  sobbing.  "He'll  break  my  heart,  he  will,  Peggy,* 
she  would  whimper  to  her  sister-in-law  when  they  were  good 
friends;  "sure  every  one  of  me  frocks  must  be  taken  in 
— it^s  such  a  skeleton  I'm  growing.**  Fat  or  thin,  laughing 
or  melancholy,  on  horseback  or  the  music-stool,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  the  Major.  And  the  Colonel,  puffing  his 
pipe  and  listening  to  these  complaints,  would  suggest  that 
Glory  should  have  some  black  frocks  out  in  the  next  box 
from  London,  and  told  a  mysterious  story  of  a  lady  in 
Ireland  who  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  before 
she  got  e'er  a  one. 
While  the  Major  was  going  on  m  lVv\s  tai^talizin^  way,  not 
proposing,  and  declining  to  faW  \n  \ove,  \Y\ei^  ca.m^  ^x«{^«l 
ship  from  Europe  bringing  letters  on  \>o2lx^  «xA  ^xmsm^ 
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them  some  more  for  the  heartless  man.  These  were  home 
letters  bearing  an  earlier  post-mark  than  that  of  the  former 
packets,  and  as  Major  Dobbin  recognized  among  his  the 
handwriting  of  his  sister — who  always  crossed  and  recrossed 
her  letters  to  her  brother,  gathered  together  all  the  possible 
bad  news  which  she  could  collect,  abused  him  and  read  him 
lectures  with  sisterly  frankness,  and  always  left  him  miserable 
for  the  day  after  "  Dearest  William  "  had  achieved  the  perusal 
of  one  of  her  epistles — the  truth  must  be  told  that  dearest 
William  did  not  hurry  himself  to  break  the  seal  of  Miss 
Dobbin's  letter,  but  waited  for  a  particularly  fevourable  day 
and  mood  for  doing  so.  A  fortnight  before,  moreover,  he 
hadwtitten  to  scold  her  for  telling  those  absurd  stories  to 
Mrs.  Osborne,  and  had  dispatched  a  letter  in  reply  to  that 
lady,  undeceiving  her  with  respect  to  the  reports  concern- 
ing him,  and  assuring  her  that  "he  had  no  sort  of  present 
intention  of  altering  his  condition." 

Two  or  three  nights  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  package 
of  letters,  the  Major  had  passed  the  evening  pretty  cheerfully 
at  Lady  O'Dowd's  house,  where  Glorvina  thought  that  he 
listened  with  rather  more  attention  than  usual  to  the  Meeting 
of  the  Wathers,  the  Minsthrel  Boy,  and  one  or  two  other 
specimens  of  song  with  which  she  favoured  him  (the  truth  is, 
ht  was  no  more  listening  to  Glorvina  than  to  the  howling  of 
the  jackals  in  the  moonlight  outside,  and  the  delusion  was 
hers  as  usual);  and  having  played  his  game  at  chess  with  her 
(cribbage  with  the  Surgeon  was  Lady  O'Dowd's  favourite 
evening  pastime),  Major  Dobbin  took  leave  of  the  Colonel's 
fotnily  at  his  usual  hour,  and  retired  to  his  own  house. 

There,  on  his  table,  his  sister's  letter  lay  reproaching  him. 
He  took  it  up,  ashamed  rather  of  his  negligence  regarding  it, 
and  prepared  himself  for  a  disagreeable  hour's  communings 

with  that  crabbed-handed  absent  relative It  may  have 

been  an  hour  after  the  Major's  departure  from  the  Colonel's 
[lOuse.  Sir  Michael  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just; 
Glorvina  had  arranged  her  black  ringlets  in  the  innumerable 
little  bits  of  paper  in  which  it  was  her  habit  to  confine 
them ;  Lady  O'Dowd,  too,  had  gone  \.o  \vet  \ife^  *\ss.  "^^ 
lupt/al  chamber,  on  the  ground  ^001,  axv^  \v^^  \>\0«^^^^^  ^ 
msquito  curtains  round  her  fair  torm  •,  ^Vvexv  \X\^  '©iiaxo.  ^ 
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the  gates  of  the  commandihg  officer's  compound  beheW 
Major  Dobbin  in.  the, moonlight  rushing  towards  the  house 
with  a  swift  step  and  a  very  agitated  countenance,  and  he 
passed  the  sentinel  and  went  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
Colonel's  bedchamber. 

■■  "O'Dowd-^Cblonell"  said  Dobbin^  and  kept  up  a  great 
shouting* 

"  Heaveris, .  Mtejor  I  ^  said  Glorvina  of  the  curl-papeirs, 
putting  out  her  head  too  froln  her  window* 

"What  is  it,  Dob,  me  boy?"  said  the  Colonel,  expecting 
there  was  a  fite  in  the  station,  or  that  the  route  .had  come 
from  headquarters. 

"  I — I  must  have  ledve  of  absence.  I  must  go  to  Englaad 
! — on  the.  most  urgent  private  afiairfe^"  Dobbin  said 

"Good  heavens^  what  has  happened!.*'  thought  Glorvina, 
trembling  with  all  the  papillotes* 

"I  want  to  be  off— now— to-night,"  DObbin  continued; 
and  the  Colonel  getting  up,  came  out  to  parley  with  him. 

In  the  postscript  of  Misi  Dobbin's  crose-letter  the  Mfjor 
had  just  come  upon  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect : — "I 
drove  yesterday  to  see  your  old  acguaintand^^  Mrs-  Osborne. 
The  wret3ched  place  they  liv^  at  since  they  were  bankrupts 
you  know.  Mr.  S.,  to  judge  from  a  brass-j^ttaie  on  th^  door 
of  his  hut  (it  is  little  better)  is  a  coatmerchant  The  little 
boy,  your  godson,  is  certainly  a  fine  child,  though  forward, 
and  inclined  to  be  saucy  and  self-willed.  But  we  have  taken 
notice  of  him  as  you  ^ish  it,  and  have  introduced  him  to  his 
aunt,  Miss  O.,  who  n^as  ratheu  pleased  with  him*  P^Aaps 
his  grandpapa — ^not  Ihe  bankrupt  one,  who  is  .almost  doting, 
but  Mr.  Osborne  df  Rudsell  Square— may  be  induced  to 
relent  towards  the  child  of  your  friend,  kls  erring  and  stff- 
willed  son.  And  Amelia  will  not  be  illniisposed  to  give  him 
up.  The  widow  is  com^ed^  and  i3  about  to  marry  a  reverend 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binny,  one  of  the  curates  of  Bromp^ 
ton.  A  poor  match.  But  Mrs.  O.  is  getting  old,  and  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  grey  in.  her  hair-^she  was  in  very  good  spirits ; 
and  jour  littie  godsort  overate  himself  at  our  house.  Mamma 
sends  her  love,  mth  that  of  your  affeclvorvale,  ^^x«\.  Bobbin." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  ROUNDABOUT  CHAPTER   BETWEEN   LONDON 
AND  HAMPSHIRE. 

Our  old  friends  the  Crawleys'  family  house,  in  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  still  bore  over  its  front  the  hatchment  which  had  been 
placed  there  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's 
demise  J  yet  this  heraldic  emblem  was  in  itself  a  very  splen- 
did and  gaudy  piece  of  furniture,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
matision  became  more  brilliant  than  it  had  ever  been  during 
the  late  baronet's  reign.  The  black  outer  coating  of  the 
brick?  was  removed,  and  they  appeared  with  a  cheerful, 
blpshing  face  streaked  with  white ;  the  old  bronze  lions  of 
the  knocker  were  gilt  handsomely,  the  railings  painted,  and 
the  dismallest  house  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  be^me  the  smart- 
est in  the  whole  quarter,  before  the  green  leaves  in  Hampshire 
had  replaced  those  yellowing  ones  which  were  on  the  trees  in 
Queen's  Crawley  avenue  when  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  passed 
under  them  for  the  last  time. 

A  little  woman,  with  a  carriage  to  correspond,  was  per- 
petually seen  about  this  mansion ;  an  elderly  spinster,  ac- 
companied by  a  little  boy,  also  might  be  remarked  coming 
thither  daily.  It  was  Miss  Briggs  and  Iktie  Rawdon,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  to  the  inward  renovation  of  Sir  Pitt's 
house,  to  superintend  the  female  band  engaged  in  stitching 
the  blinds  and  hangings,  to  poke  and  rummage  in  the 
drawers  and  cupboards  crammed  with  the  dirty  relics  and 
congregated  trumperies  of  a  couple  of  generations  of  Lady 
Cr^wleys,  and  to  take  inventories  of  the  china,  the  glass,  and 
other  properties  in  the  closets  and  storerooms. 

Mr*.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  general-in-chief  over  these 
arrangements,  with  full  orders  from  Sir  Pitt  to  sell,  barter, 
confiscate,  or  purchase  furniture;  and  she  enjoyed  herself 
not  a  little  in  an  occupation  which  gave  full  scope  to  her  taste 
and  ingenuity.  The  renovation  of  the  house  was  determined 
upon  when  Sir  Pitt  came  to  town'  in  November  to  see 
his  lawyers,  and  when  he  passed  nearly  a  week  in  Curzoa 
Street,  under  the  roof  of  his  affectionate  btolVver  2jcv^^v3»\fft. 

He  had  put  up' at  a  hotel  at  first ;  but  BecV^,  ^s  ^c^o^  ' 
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she  heard  of  the  Baronet's  arrival,  went  off  alone  to  greet 
him,  and  returned  in  an  hour  to  Curzon  Street  with  Sir  Pitt 
in  the  carriage  by  her  side.  It  was  impossible  sometimes  to 
resist  this  artless  little  creature's  hospitalities,  so  kindly  were 
they  pressed,  so  frankly  and  amiably  offered.  Becky  seized 
Pitt's  hand  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  when  he  agreed  to 
come.  "Thank  you,"  she  said,  squeezing  it,  and  looking 
into  the  Baronet's  eyes,  who  blushed  a  good  deal;  "how 
happy  this  will  make  Rawdon  I "  She  bustled  up  to  Pitt's 
bedroom,  leading  on  the  servants,  who  were  carrying  his 
trunks  thither.  She  came  in  herself  laughing,  with  a  coal- 
scuttle out  of  her  own  room. 

A  fire  was  blazing  already  in  Sir  Pitt's  apartment  (it  was 
Miss  Briggs's  room,  by  the  way,  who  was  sent  upstairs  to 
sleep  with  the  maid).  "I  knew  I  should  bring  you,"  she 
said,  with  pleasure  beaming  in  her  glance.  Indeed,  she  was 
really  sincerely  happy  at  having  him  for  a  guest. 

Becky  made  Rawdon  dine  out  once  or  twice  on  business 
while  Pitt  stayed  with  them,  and  the  Baronet  passed  the 
happy  evening  alone  with  her  and  Briggs.  She  went  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen,  and  actually  cooked  little  dishes  for 
him.  "Isn't  it  a  good  salmi?"  she  said;  "I  made  it  for 
you.  I  can  make  you  better  dishes  than  that,  and  will  when 
you  come  to  see  me." 

"Everything  you  do,  you  do  well,"  said  the  Baronet 
gallantly.     "  The  salmi  is  excellent  indeed." 

"A  poor  man's  wife,"  Rebecca  replied  gaily,  "must  make 
herself  useful,  you  know;"  on  which  her  brother-in-law 
vowed  that  "  she  was  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  and 
that  to  be  skilful  in  domestic  duties  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  woman's  qualities."  And  Sir  Pitt  thought, 
with  something  like  mortification,  of  Lady  Jane  at  home, 
and  of  a  certain  pie  which  she  had  insisted  on. making,  and 
serving  to  him  at  dinner — a  most  abominable  pie. 

Besides  the,  salmi,  which   wa^  made  of   Lord   Steyne's 

jiheasants  from  his  lordship's  cottage  of  Stillbrook,  Becky 

g^ve  her  brother-in^aw  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  some  that 

Rawdon  had  brought  with  him  iiora  Yiatvcj^,  ^jcwi V^ad  ^cked 

up  for  nothing,  the  little  story-teWei  sa\dv  ^^^xe^  >iicv^\«^^ 

*^^s,  in  truth,  some  White  Hen;u\ta%e  ^xom  x\\^  ^^\q^  ^ 
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Steyne*s  famous  cellars,  which  brought  fire  into  the  Baronet's 
pallid  cheeks  and  a  glow  into  his  feeble  frame. 

Then  when  he  had  drunk  up  the  bottle  of  petit  vin  blanc^ 
she  gave  him  her  hand  and  took  him  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  made  him  snug  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  and  let  him  talk 
as  she  listened  wiUi  the  tenderest  kindly  interest,  sitting  by 
him,  and  hemming  a  shirt  for  her  dear  little  boy.  Whenever 
Mrs.  Rawdon  wished  to  be  particularly  humble  and  virtuous, 
this  little  shirt  used  to  come  out  of  her  work-box.  It  had 
got  to  be  too  small  for  Rawdon  long  before  it  was  finished. 

Well,  Rebecca  listened  to  Pitt,  she  talked  to  him,  she 
sang  to  him,  she  coaxed  him,  and  cuddled  him,  so  that 
he  found  himself  more  and  more  glad  every  day  to  get  back 
from  the  lawyer's  at  Gray's  Inn  to  the  blazing  foe  in  Curzon 
Street — a  gladness  in  which  the  men  of  law  likewise  par- 
ticipated, for  Pitt's  harangues  were  of  the  longest — and  so 
that  when  he  went  away  he  felt  quite  a  pang  at  departing. 
How  pretty  she  looked  kissing  her  hand  to  him  from  the 
carriage,  and  waving  her  handkerchief  when  he  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  mail !  She  put  the  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
once.  He  pulled  his  sealskin  cap  over  his  as  the  coach 
drove  away,  and  sinking  back  he  thought  to  himself  how 
she  respected  him  and  how  he  deserved  it,  and  how  Rawdon 
was  a  foolish,  dull  fellow,  who  didn't  half  appreciate  his  wife ; 
and  how  mum  and  stupid  his  own  wife  was  compared  to 
that  brilliant  littie  Becky.  Becky  had  hinted  every  one  of 
these  things  herself,  perhaps,  but  so  delicately  and  gently 
that  you  hardly  knew  when  or  where.  And  before  they 
parted  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  in  London  should  be 
redecorated  for  the  next  season,  and  that  the  brothers' 
fiamilies  should  meet  again  in  the  country  at  Christmas. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  got  a  little  money  out  of  him," 
Rawdon  said  to  his  wife  moodily  when  the  Baronet  was 
gone.  ''I  should  like  to  give  something  to  old  Raggles, 
hanged  if  I  shouldn't  It  ain't  right,  you  know,  that  the  old 
fellow  should  be  kept  out  of  all  his  money.  It  may  be 
inconvenient,  and  he  might  let  to  somebody  else  beisAARs*  ^as»^ 
you  know." 

**TeU him," said  Becky,  "that  as  soon  as S«  YvcC^  ^^^^ 
in?  settled  everybody  will  be  paid,  and  ®v^  ^vccw  ^  >^^^' 
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something  on  account.  Here's  a  cheque  that.. Pitt  left  for 
the  boy."  And  she  took  from  her  bag  and  gave  her  husband 
a  paper  which  his  brother  had  handed  over  to  her,  on  behalf 
of  the  little  son.  and  heir  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Crawleys. 

The  truth  is,  she  ;had  tried  personally  the-  ground  on  which 
her  husband  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  venture — tried 
it  ever  so  delicately,  and  found  it  unsafe.  Even  at  a. hint 
about  embarrassments  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  was  off  and  alarmied 
And  he  began  a  long  speech,  explaining  how  straitened  he 
himself  was  in  money  matters :  how  the.  tenants  would  not 
pay;  how  his  father's  affahrs,  and. the  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  demise  of  the  old  gentleman,  had  involved  him ';  how  he 
wanted  to  pay  off  encumbrances ;  and  how  the  bankers  and 
agents  were  overdrawn ;  and  Pitt  Crawley  ended  by  making 
a  compromise  with  his  sister-in-law,  and  giving  her  a  veiy 
small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  her  little  boy. 

Pitt  knew  how  poor  his  brother  and  his  brother's  famity 
must  be.  It  could  not  have  escaped,  the  notice  of  such  a 
cool  and  experienced  old  diplomatist  that  Rawdon's  fiwmly 
had  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  that  housies  arid  carriages  are 
not  to  be  kept  for  nothing.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was 
the  proprietor  or  appropriator  of  the  money  which,  according 
to  all  proper  calculation,  ought  to  have  fallen^  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  he  had,  we  may  be  sure,  some  secret  pangs  of  : 
remorse  within  him  which  warned  him  that  he  ought  to 
perform  some  act  of  justice,  or  let  us  say  compensation, 
towards  these  disappointed  relations.  A  just,  decent  man, 
not  without  brains,  who  said  his  prayers,  and  knew  his  cate- 
chism, and  did  his  duty  outwardly  through  life,  he  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  aware  that  something  was, due  to  his  biodier 
at  his  hands,  and  that  morally  he  was  Rawdon's  debtor. 

But  as  one  reads  in  the  columns  of  The  TtThes  newspaper 
every  now  and  then  queer  announcements  irom  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  ;^5o 
from  A.  B.,  or  jQio  from  W.  T;,  as  conscience-money,  on 
account  of  taxes  due  by  the  said  A.  B.  or  W.  T.,  which 
payments  the  penitents  beg  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
to  acknowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press,— 
so  js   the  Chancellor  no  doubt,  and  iVve  xeader.  likewiM^ 
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Iways  perfectly  sure  that  the  above-named  A.  B.  or  W.  T. 
re  only  paying  a  very  small  instalment  of  what  they  really 
we,  and  that  the  man  who-  sends  up  a  twenty-pound  note 
as  very  likely  hiindreds  or  lliousands  more  for  which  he 
ught  to  accoimt.  Such,  at  least,  are  my  feelings  when  I  see 
L  B.  or  W.  T.'s  insufficient  acts  of  repentance.  And  I 
Ave  no  doubt  that  Pitt  Crawley's  contrition,  or  kindness  if 
ou  will,  towards  his  younger  brother,  by  whom  he  had  so 
auch  profited,  was  only  a,  very  small  dividend  upon  the 
apital  sum  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  Rawdon.  Not 
very  body  is  willing  to  pay  even  so  much.  To  part,  with 
loney  is  a  sacrifice  beyond  almost  all  men  endowed  with  a 
ense  of  order.  There  is  scarcely  any  mian  alive  who  does 
[Qt  think  himself  meritorious  for  giving  his  neighboiir  five 
ounds.  Thriftless  gives,  not  from  a  beneficent  pleasure  in 
iving,  but  from  a  lazy  delight  in  spending.  He  would  not 
leny  himself  one  enjoyment — not  his  opera-stall,  not  his 
torse,  not  his  dinner,  not  even  the  pleasure  of  giving  Lazarus 
he  five  pounds.  Thrifty,  -who  is  good,  wise,  just,  and  owes 
10  man  a  penny,  turns  from  a  beggar,  haggles  with  a  hackney 
oachman,  or  denies  a  poor  relation,  and  I  doubt  which  is 
he  roost  selfish  of  the  twa  .  Money  has  only  a  different 
alue  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

So,  in  a  word,  Pitt  Crawley  thought  he  would  do  some- 
hing  for  his  brother,  and  then  thought  that  he  would  think 
bout  it  some  other  time. 

And  with  regard  to  Becky,  she  was  not  a  woman  who 
ixpected  too  much  from  the  generoisity  of  her  neighbours, 
.nd  so  was  quite  content  with  all  that  Pitt  Crawley  had  done 
or  her.  She  was  acknowledged  by  the  head  of  the  family. 
f  Pitt  would  not  give  her  anything,  he  would  get  something 
or  her  some  day.  If  she.  got  no  money  from  her  brother-in- 
aw,  she  got  what  was  as  good  as  money — credit  Raggles  was 
nade  rather  easy  in  his  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  the  union 
)etween  the  brothers,  by  a  small  payment  on  the  spot,  and  by 
he  promise  of  a  much  larger  sum  speedily  to  be  assigned  to 
lira.  And  Rebecca  told  Miss  Briggs,  whose  Christmas  divi- 
lend  upon  the  little  sum  lent  by  her  Becky  paid  with  an  air  of 
andid  joy,  and  as  if  her  exchequer  was  bnmm\T%%  qn^\  ^^^^ 
Tcrfd— Rebecca,  we  ssty,  told  Miss  Briggs,  uv  sXnoX  aaoSv^^^^^ 
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that  she  had  conferred  with  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  famous  as  a 
financier,  on  Briggs's  special  behalf,  as  to  the  most  profit- 
able investment  of  Miss  B/s  remaining  capital ;  that  Sir  Pitt, 
after  much  consideration,  had  thought  of  a  most  safe  and 
advantageous  way  in  which  Briggs  could  lay  out  her  money; 
that,  being  especially  interested  in  her  as  an  attached  friend 
of  the  late  Miss  Crawley  and  of  the  whole  family,  and  that 
long  before  he  left  town,  he  had  recommended  that  she 
should  be  ready  with  the  money  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  as 
to  purchase  at  the  most  favourable  opportunity  the  shares 
which  Sir  Pitt  had  in  his  eye.  Poor  Miss  Briggs  was  very 
grateful  for  this  mark  of  Sir  Pitt's  attention — it  came  so 
unsolicited,  she  said,  for  she  never  should  have  thought  of 
removing  the  money  from  the  funds — and  the  delicacy 
enhanced  the  kindness  of  the  office ;  and  she  promised  to 
see  her  man  of  business  immediately,  and  be  ready  with  her 
little  cash  at  the  proper  hour. 

And  this  worthy  woman  was  so  grateful  for  the  kindness 
of  Rebecca  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  of  her  generous 
benefactor  the  Colonel,  that  she  went  out  and  spent  a  great 
part  of  her  half-year's  dividend  in  the  purchase  of  a  black 
velvet  coat  for  little  Rawdon,  who,  by  the  way,  was  grown 
almost  too  big  for  black  velvet  now,  and  was  of  a  size  and 
age  befitting  him  for  the  assumption  of  the  virile  jacket 
and  pantaloons. 

He  was  a  fine  open-faced  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and  waving 
flaxen  hair,  sturdy  in  limb,  but  generous  and  soft  in  heart, 
fondly  attaching  himself  to  all  who  were  good  to  him — to 
the  pony;  to  Lord  Southdown,  who  gave  him  the  horse 
(he  used  to  blush  and  glow  all  over  when  he  saw  that  kind 
young  nobleman);  to  the  groom  who  had  charge  of  the 
pony;  to  Molly,  the  cook,  who  crammed  him  with  ghost 
stories  at  night,  and  with  good  things  from  the  dinner ;  to 
Briggs,  whom  he  plagued  and  laughed  at ;  and  to  his  father 
especially,  whose  attachment  towards  the  lad  was  curious  too 
to  witness.  Here,  as  he  grew  to  be  about  eight  years  old, 
his  attachments  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  The  beautiful 
mother-vision  had  faded  away  after  a  while.  During  near 
tiro  years  she  had  scarcely  spoken  to  the  child.  She  diafiked 
'/n.    JTe  Aad  the  measles  and  tl:iew\voopm%<.o\i%Vv.   He  boned 
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her.  One  day  when  be  was  standing  at  the  landing-place, 
having  crept  down  from  the  upper  regions,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  his  mother's  voice,  who  was  singing  to  Lord  Steyne, 
the  drawing-room  door  opening  suddenly  discovered  the 
little  spy,  who  but  a  moment  before  had  been  rapt  in  delight, 
and  listening  to  the  music. 

His  mother  came  out  and  struck  him  violently  a  couple  of 
boxes  on  the  ear.  He  heard  a  laugh  from  the  Marquis  in 
the  inner  room  (who  was  amused  by  this  free  and  artless 
exhibition  of  Becky's  temper),  and  fled  down  below  to  his 
friends  of  the  kitchen,  bursting  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  It  is  not  because  it  hurts  me,"  little  Rawdon  gasped  out 
— "only — only" — sobs  and  tears  wound  up  the  sentence  in 
a  storm.  It  was  the  little  boy's  heart  that  was  bleeding. 
"  Why  mayn't  I  hear  her  singing  ?  Why  don't  she  ever  sing 
to  me — as  she  does  to  that  bald-headed  man  with  the  large 
teeth  ? "  He  gasped  out  at  various  intervals  these  exclama- 
tions of  rage  and  grief.  The  cook  looked  at  the  housemaid, 
the  housemaid  looked  knowingly  at  the  footman — the  awful 
kitchen  inquisition,  which  sits  in  judgment  in  every  house 
and  knows  everything,  sate  on  Rebecca  at  that  moment. 

After  this  incident  the  mother's  dislike  increased  to 
hatred;  the  consciousness  that  the  child  was  in  the  house 
was  a  reproach  and  a  pain  to  her.  His  very  sight  annoyed 
her.  Fear,  doubt,  and  resistance  sprang  up,  too,  in  the  boy's 
own  bosom.  They  were  separated  from  that  day  of  the 
boxes  on  the  ear. 

Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  disliked  the  boy.  When  they 
met  by  mischance,  he  made  sarcastic  bows  or  remarks  to  the 
child,  or  glared  at  him  with  savage-looking  eyes.  Rawdon 
used  to  stare  him  in  the  face  and  double  his  little  fists  in 
return.  He  knew  his  enemy,  and  this  gentleman,  of  all  who 
came  to  the  house,  was  the  one  who  angered  him  most. 
One  day  the  footman  found  him  squaring  his  fists  at  Lord 
Steyne's  hat  in  the  hall.  The  footman  told  the  circumstance 
as  a  good  joke  to  Lord  Steyne's  coachman;  that  officer 
imparted  it  to  Lord  Steyne's  gentleman,  and  to  the  servants' 
hall  in  general.  And  very  sootv  allerw^x^^^  ^Nnrxv  >^:s!i.. 
Rawdon  Crawley  made  her  appeatatvce  ^\.  Q»«x»>x.  V^cNiSfc^ 
he  porter  who  unbarred   the   gate^  t>^t   ^x^^t^x^   ^^    "^ 
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uniforms  in  the  hall,  the  functionaries  :in  white  waistcoat^  at 
who  bawled,  out  from  landing  to  landing  the  names  d  ave 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  knew,  about  her,  or  me 
fancied  they  did.  The  -man  who  brought,  her  .refreshing  ler, 
and  stood  behind  her  chair  had  talked  her  character  ow  liwi 
with  the  large  gentleman  in  motley-coloured  clothes  it  his  besi 
side.  Bon  Dieu  I  it  is  awful,  that  servants'  inquisition!  jhi 
You  see  a  woman  in  a  great. party  In  a  splendid  isaloon,  «»•  :3d 
rounded  by  faithful  admirers,  distributing  sparkling  glance^  sd 
dressed  to  perfection,  curled,  rouged^  smiling  and  happy-  sd 
Discovery  walks  respectfully  up  to  her,  in  the  shape  of  a  ^^^ 
huge  powdered  man  with  krge  calves  and  a  tray  of  icesr-  Ai 
with  Calumny  (which  is.  as  fatal  as  truth)  behind  him,  in  " 
the  shape  of  a  hulking  fellow  carrying  the  wafer-biscuitt  jisl 
Madam,  your  secret  will  be  talked  over  by  those  men  at  I B 
their  club  at  the  pubUc-house  to*night.  Jeames  will  tetKl 
Chawles  his  notions  about  you  over  their  pipes  and  pewtfl  K 
beer-rpots.  Some  people  ought  to  have  mutes  for  servanfih 
in  Vanity  Fair — mutes  who  could,  not  write.  If  you  att* 
guilty,  tremble.  That  fellow  behind  your  chair  may  be  a 
Janissary  with  a  bow-string  in  his  plush  breeches  pockd 
If  you  are  not  guilty,  have  a  care  of  appearances,  which  are 
as  ruinous  as  guilt. 

"  Was  Rebecca  guilty  or  not  ?  "  The  Vftlimgericht  of  the 
servants'  hall  had  pronounced  against  her. 

And,  I  shame  to  say,  she  would  not  .have  got  credit  had 
they  not  believed  her  to  be  guilty.  It  was  the  sight  of  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne's  carriage-lamps  at  her  door,  contemplated 
by  RaggleSi  burning  in  the  blackness  of  midnight,  "that  kep' 
him  up,"  as  he  afterwards  said— that  even  more  than  Ke- 
becca's  arts  and  coaxings. 

And  so — guiltless  very  likely  —  she  was  writhing  and 
pushing  onward  towards  what  they  call  "a  position  in 
society,"  and  the  servants  were  pointing  at  her  as  lost  and 
ruined.  So  you  see  Molly  the  housemaid  of  a  morning 
watching  a  spider  in  the  door-post  lay  his  thread  and 
laboriously  crawl  up  it,  until,  tired  of  the  sport,  she  raises 
her  broom  and  sweeps  away  the  thread  and  the  artificer. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  Becky,  her  husband,  and 
her  son  made  ready  and  went  to  paa^  th^  holidays  at  the 
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t  of  their  ancestors  at  Queen's  Crawley.  Becky  would 
^e  liked  to  leave  the  little  brat  behind,  and  would  have 
\e  so  but  for  Lady  Jane's  urgent  invitation  to  the  young- 
",  and  the  symptoms  of  revolt:  and  discontent  which 
wrdon  mamfeeted  at  her  neglect  of  her  ison.  "  He'&  the 
ist  boy  in  England,!''  the  father  said  in  a  t6ne  of  reproach 
her,  "and  you  don*t  seem  to  care  for  him,  Becky,  as 
ch  as  you  da  for  your  spaniel.  He  shan't  bother  you 
ch :  at  home  he  will  be  away  from  you  in  the  nursery, 
i  he  shall  go  outside*  on  the  coach  with  me." 
*  Where  you  go  yourself  because  you  want  to  smoke  those 
by  cigars,"  replied  Mts*  Rawdon. 

*I  ^member  when  you  liked 'em  though,"  answered  the 
sband. 

Becky  laughed;  shei  was  almost  always  good-humoured, 
'hat  was  when  I  was  on  my  promotion,  Goosey,"  she  said, 
'ake  Rawdon  outside  with  you,  arid  give  him  a  cigar  too  if 
ilike." 

Elawdon  did  not  warm  his  little  son  for  the  winter's 
mey  in  this  way,  but  he  and  Briggs  wrapped  up  the 
Id  in  shawls  and  comforters,  and  he  was  hoisted  respect- 
y  on  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  in  the  dark  morning,  under 
lamps  of  the  White  Horse  Cellar;  and  with  no  small 
ight  he  watched  the  dawn  rise,,and  made  his  first  journey 
the  place  which  his  father  still  called  home.  It  was  a 
mey  of  infinite  pleasure!  to  the  boy,  to  whom  the  incidents 
:he  road  afforded  erKiless  interest— his  father  answering  to 
I  all  questions  connected  with  it,  and  telling  him  who 
id  in  the  great  "white  house  to  the  right,  and  Whom  the 
k  belonged  to.  His  mother,  inside  the  -vehicle,  with  her 
id  and  her  furs,  her  wrappers,  and  her  scent-bottles,  made 
h  a  to-do  that  you  would  have  thought  she  never  had 
jn  in  a  stagecoach  before,  much  less  that  she  had  been 
ned  out  6f  this  very  one  to  m^ke  room  for  a  paying 
senger  on  a  certain  journey  performed  some  half-score 
rs  ago.  1  ■     "      .' 

X  was  dark  again  when  little  Rawdon  was  wakened  up  to 
er  his  uncle's  carriage  at   Mudbury,  and   he  sate  and 
ked  out  of  it  wondering  is  the^gteat  iron  ^tt,?»  ^e»«  o^^xv^ 
I-iat  the  white  trunks  of  the  limes  ais  tVi^V  s^e^^'^^-*'^^^^^ 
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they  stopped  at  length  before  the  light  windows  of  the 
Hall,  which  were  blazing  and  comfortable  with  Christmas 
welcome.  The  hall-door  was  flung  open;  a  big  fire  was 
burning  in  the  great  old  fireplace ;  a  carpet  was  down  over 
the  chequered  black  flags.  "  It's  the  old  Turkey  one  that 
used  to  be  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery,"  thought  Rebecca,  and 
the  next  instant  was  kissing  Lady  Jane. 

She  and  Sir  Pitt  performed  the  same  salute  with  great 
gravity;  but  Rawdon  having  been  smoking,  hung  back 
rather  from  his  sister-in-law,  whose  two  children  came  up  to 
their  cousin;  and  while  Matilda  held  out  her  hand  and 
kissed  him,  Pitt  Binkie  Southdown,  the  son  and  heir,  stood 
aloof  rather,  and  examined  him  as  a  little  dog  does  a  big 
dog: 

Then  the  kind  hostess  conducted  her  guests  to  the  snug 
apartments  blazing  with  cheerful  fires.  Then  the  young 
ladies  came  and  knocked  at  Mrs.  Rawdon's  door,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  desirous  to  be  useful,  but  in  reality 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  contents  of  her  band 
and  bonnet  boxes,  and  her  dresses,  which  though  bladt 
were  of  the  newest  London  fashion.  And  they  told  her  how 
much  the  Hall  was  changed  for  the  better,  and  how  old 
Lady  Southdown  was  gone,  and  how  Pitt  was  taking  his 
station  in  the  county,  as  became  a  Crawley,  in  fact  Then 
the  great  dinner-bell  having  rung,  the  family  assembled  at 
dinner,  at  which  meal  Rawdon  Junior  was  placed  by  his 
aunt,  the  good-natured  lady  of  the  house ;  Sir  Pitt  being  un- 
commonly attentive  to  his  sister-in-law  at  his  own  right  hand 

Little  Rawdon  exhibited  a  fine  appetite,  and  showed  a 
gentlemanlike  behaviour. 

"  I  like  to  dine  here,*  he  said  to  his  aunt  when  he  had 
completed  his  meal,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  and  after  a 
decent  grace  by  Sir  Pitt,  the  younger  son  and  heir  was 
introduced,  and  was,  perched  on  a  high  chair  by  the 
Baronet's  side,  while  the  daughter  took  possession  of  the 
place  and  the  little  wine-glass  prepared  for  her  near  her 
mother.  "I  like  to  dine  here,"  said  Rawdon  Minor, 
looking  up  at  his  relation's  kind  face. 
''  Why  ? ''  said  the  good  Lady  ]ai\e. 
''I  dine  in   the  kitchen  vrVien  1  »xa  aX  Vom^  xss^ 
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awdon  Minor,  "or  else  with  Briggs."  But  Becky  was  so 
igaged  with  the  Baronet,  her  host,  pouring 'out  a  Adod  of 
im^iments  and  delights  and  raptures^  and: admiring  young 
tt  Binkie,  whom  she  declared  to  be  the  Tilost  beautiful, 
telligenti  noble4ooking  little  creature,  iand  so  like  his 
ther,  that  she  did  not  hear  the  remarks  of  her  own  flesh 
id  blood  at  the  other  end  of  the  broad  shining  table. 
As  a  guest,  and  it  being  the  first  night  of  his  arrival, 
awdon  the  Second  was  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the  hour 
hen,  tea  being  over,  and  a  great  gjlt  book  being  laid  on  the 
ble  before  Sir  Pitt,  all  the  domestics  of  the  family  streamed 
,  and  Sir  Pitt  read  prayers*  It  was  the  first  time  the  pobr 
tfe  boy  had  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  such  a  ceremoniial. 

^The  house  had  been  much  improved  even  since  the 
aronet's  brief  reign,  and  was  pronounced  by  Becky  to  be 
*rfect,  charming,  delightful,  when  she  surveyed  it  in  his 
)mpany.  As  for  little  Rawdon,  who  examined  it  with  the 
lildren  for  his  guides,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfect  palace  of 
ichantment  and  wonder.  There  were  long  galleries  and 
icient  state  bedrooms,  there  were  pictures  and  old  china, 
id  armour.  There  were  the  rooms  in  which  grandpapa 
led,  and  by  which  th6  children  walked  with  terrified  looks. 
Who  was  grandpapa?"  he  asked;  and  they  told  him  how 
»  used  to  be  very  old,  and  used  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a 
irden-chair,  and  they  showed  him  the  garden-chair  one 
ay  rotting  in  the  outhouse  in  which  it  had  lain  since  the 
id  gentleman  had  been  wheeled  away  yonder  to  the  church 
'  which  the  spire  wa6  glittering  over  the  park  elms. 

The  brothers  had  good  occupation  for  several  mommgs  in 
camining  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  Sir 
itt's  genius  and  economy.  And  as  they  walked  or  rode 
id  looked  at  them,  they  could  talk  without  too  much 
oring  each  other.     And  Pitt  took  care  to  tell  Rawdon  what 

heavy  outlay  of  money  these  improvements   had  occa- 
oned,  and  that  a  man  of  landed  and  funded  property  was 
ften  very  hard  pressed  for  twenty  pounds.     ^^"tVv^\e.S&^^a^ 
ew  lodge  gate/'  said  Pitt,  pointing  to  it  \v.>rav\>Vj  ^"^  ^^ 
mboo  cane:    "I  can  no  more    pay    iot   Vl  V^^fe't^  ^^^ 
idends  in  January  than  I  can  fly.?*  * 
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"I  cart  lend  you,  Pitt,  till  then,"  Rawdon  answered,  tatiw 
ruefully ;  and  they  went  in  and  looked  at  the  restored  lodg^ 
where  the  family  arms  were  just  new  scraped  in  stone,  aid 
where  old  Mrs.  fLock,  for  the  first  time  these  many  lonf 
years,  had  tight ;doors,  sound  roofs,  and  whole  windows. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

BETWEEN   HAMPSHIRE  AND  LONDON. 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  had  done  more  than  repair  fences  ai 
restore  dilapidated  lodges  on  the  Queen's  Crawley  esflal 
Like  a  wise  man,  he  had  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  injur 
popularity  of  his  house,  and  stop  up  the  gaps  and  rtii 
in  which  his  name  had  been  left  by  his  disreputable  a 
thriftless  old  predecessor.  He  was  elected  for  the  borou 
speedily  after  his  father's  demise.  A  magistrate,  a  meml 
of  Parliament,  a  county  msignate  and  representative  of 
ancient  family,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  show  himself  bef< 
the  Hampshire  public,  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  com 
charities,  called  assiduously  upon  all  the  county  folk,  a 
laid  himself  out,  in  a  wOrd,  to  take  that  position  in  Han 
shire,  and  in  the  Empire  afterwards,  to  which  he  thouj 
his  prodigious  talents  justly  entitled  him.  Lady  Jane  ^ 
instructed  to  be  friendly  with  the  Fuddlestons,  and  1 
Wapshots,  and  the  other  famous  baronets  their  neighboi 
Their  carriages  might  frequently  be  seen  in  the  Quee 
Crawley  avenue  now;  they  dined  pretty  frequently  at  i 
Hall  (where  the  cookery  was  so  good  that  it  was  clear  Ls 
Jane  very  seldom  had  a  hand  in  it),  and  in  return  Pitt  a 
his  wife  most  energetically  dined  out  in  all  sorts  of  weatl 
and  at  all  sorts  of  distances.  For  though  Pitt  did  not  c 
for  joviality,  being  a  frigid  man  of  poor  health  and  appet 
yet  he  considered  that. to  be  hospitable  and  condescend 
was  quite  incumbent  on  his  station,  and  every  time  that 
got  a  headache  from  too  long  an  after-dinner  sitting  he  I 
that  he  was  a  martyr  to  iduty.  He  talked  about  crops,  co 
hws,  politics,  with  the  best  country  gentlemen.  He  (ii 
Aad  been  formerly  inclined  to  be  a  s^  ^teeXVdt\ket  on  ti» 
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nts)  entered  into  poaching  and  game-preserving  with 
lour.  He  didn't  hunt — he  wasn't  a* hunting  man;  he  was 
nan  of  books  and  peaceful  habits — but  he  -thought  that 
i  breed  of  horses  must  be  kept  up  in  the  country,  and 
tt  the  breed  of  foxes  must  therefore  be  looked  to,  and  for 
5  pEut,  if  his  friend  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston  liked  to 
!tw  his  coimtry,  and  meet  as  of  old  the  F.  hounds  used 

do  at  Queen's  Crawley,  he  should  be  happy  to  see  him 
ere,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fuddleston  hunt  And  to 
idy  Southdown's  dismay,  too,  he  became  more  orthodox  in 
s  tendencies  every  day :  gave  up  preaching  in  public  and 
tending  meeting-houses;  went  stoutly  to  Church;  called 
I  the  Bishop,  and  all  the  Clergy  at  Winchester ;  and  made 
>  objection  when  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Trumper 
ked  for  a  game  of  whist  What  pangs  must  have  been 
ose  of  Lady  Southdown,  and  what  an  utter  castaway  she 
1st  have  thought  her  son-in-law  for  permitting  such  a  god- 
is  diversion !  and  when,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from 

oratorio  at  Winchester,  the  Baronet  announced  to  the 
ung  ladies  that  he  should  next  year  very  probably  take 
2m  to  the  "county  balls,"  they  worshipped  him  for  his 
idness.  Lady  Jane  was  only  too  obedient,  and  per- 
ps  glad  herself  to  go.  The  Dowager  wrote  off  the  direst 
scriptions  of  her  daughter's  worldly  behaviour  to  the 
thoress  of  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common "  at 
3  Cape ;  and  her  house  in  Brighton  being  about  this  time 
occupied,  returned  to  that  watering-place,  her  absence  being 
t  very  much  deplored  by  her  children^  We  may  sup- 
se,  too,  that  Rebecca,  on  paying  a  second  visit  to  Queen's 
awley,  did  not  feel  particularly  grieved  at  the  absence  of 
3  lady  of  the  medicine  chest ;  though  she  wrote  a  Christ- 
is  letter  to  her  Ladyship,  in  which  she  respectfully  recalled 
rself  to  Lady  Southdown's  recollection,  spoke  with  grati- 
ie  of  the  delight  which  her  Ladyship's  conversation  had 
^en  her  on  the  former  visit,  dilated  on  the  kindness  with 
lich  her  Ladyship  had  treated  her  in  sickness,  and  declared 
it  everything  at  Queen's  Crawley  reminded  her  of  her 
sent  friend. 

A  great  part  of  the  altered  demeanour  arvA  ^\wNaxvX>^  c>\ 
•  Pitt  Crawley  might  have  been  traced  to  t\\^  co\«\^^^  ^ 
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that  astute  little  lady  of  Curzon  Street  "  You  remain  a 
baronet — ^you  consent  to  be  a  mere  coimtry  gentleman.! "  she 
said  to  him,'  while  he  had  been  her  guest  in  London.  "No, 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley^  I  know  you  better.  I  know  your  talents 
and  your  ambition.  You  fency  you  hide  them  both,  but 
you  can  conceal  neither  from  ine.  I  showed  Lord  Steyne 
your  pamphlet  on  Malt  He  was  femiliar  with  it,  and  said 
it  was  in  die  opinion  of  the  whole  Cabinet  the  most  masterly 
thing  that  had  appeared  on  the  subject  The  Ministry  has 
its  eye  upon  you,  and  I  know  what  you  want  You  want  to 
distinguish  yourself  in  Parliament ;.  every  one  says  you  are 
the  fmest  speaker  in  England  (for  your  speeches  at  Oxford 
are  still  remeihbered).  You  want  to  be  member  for  the 
county,  where,  with  your  own  vote  and  your  borou£^  «t 
your  back,  you  can  command  anything.  And  you  want -to 
be  Baron  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley,  and  will  be  before 
you  die.  I  saw  it  all.  I  could  read  your  heart.  Sir  Pitt 
If  I  had  a  husband  who  possessed  your  intellect  as  he  does 
your  name,  I  sometimes  think  I  should  not  be  unworthy  of 
him ;  but — but  I  am  your  kinswoman  now,''  she  added,  widi 
a  laugh.  "Poor  little  penniless  I  have  got  a  little  interest; 
and  who  knows,  perhaps  the  mouse  may  be  able  to  aid  the 
Uon." 

Pitt  Crawley  was  amazed  and  enraptured  with  her  speech 
" How  that  woman  comprehends  mei"'he  said.  .  "I  never 
could  get  Jane  to  read  three  pages  of  the  Malt  pamphlet 
SAe  has  no  idea  that  I  have  commanding  talents  or  secret 
ambition.  So  they  remember  my  speaking  at  Oxford,  do 
they  ?  The  rascals  1  now  that  I  represent  my  borough  and 
may  sit  for  the  county,  they  begiii  to  recollect  me  I  Why, 
Lord  Steyne  cut  me  at  the  levee  last  year :  they  are  begin- 
ning to  find  out  that  Pitt  Giawley  is  some  one  at  last  Yes* 
the  man  was  always  the  same  whom  these  people  neglected; 
it  was  only  the  opportunity  that  was  wanting,  and  I  will  show 
them  now  that  I  can  speak  and  act  as  well  as  write.  Achilles 
did  not  declare  himself  until  they  gave  him  the  swonL  I 
hold  it  now,  and  the  world  shall  yet  hear  of  Pitt  Crawley.* 

Therefore  it  was  that  this  roguish  diplomatist  has  grown 

so  hospitable;  that  he  was  so  dvil  to  oratorios  and  hos- 

pjtals,    so  kind  to   Deans  and  CViagtexs,  so  geherons  » 
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ig  and  accepting  dinners,  so  uncommonly  gracious  to 
lefs  on  market-days^  and  so  much  interested  about 
ity  business;  and  that  the  Christmas  ai  the  Hail  was 
gayest  which  had  been  known  there  for  many  a  long  day. 
»n  Christmas  Day  a  great  family  gathering  took  place, 
the  Crawleys  from  the  Rectory  came  to  dine.     Rebecca 

as  frank  and  fond  of  Mr&  Bute  as  if  the  other  had 
»r  been  her  enemy;  she  was  aflfectionatdy  interested  in 
dear  girls,  and  surprised  at  the  prc^ess  which  they  had 
le  in  music  since  her  time,  and  insisted  upon  encoring 

of  the  duets  out  of  the  great  song-books  which  Jim, 
nbliftgi  had  been  forced  to  bring  under  his-  arm  from 

Rectory.  Mrs.  Bute,  perforce,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a 
ent  demeanour  towards  the  little  adventuress — of  course 
ig  free  to  discourse  with  her  daughters  afterwards  about 

absurd  respect  with  which  Sir  Pitt  treated  his  sister-in- 
But  Jim,  who  had  sat  next  to  her  at  dinner,  declared 

wafl  a  trump;  and  one  and  all  of  the  Rector's  family 
*ed  that  Uttlie  Rawdon  was  a  fine  boy.  They  respected 
o^sible  baronet  in.  the  boy^  between  whom  ajidthe  title 
-e  was  only  the  littte  sickly  pate  Pitt;  Binkie. 
Tie  children  were  very  good  friends.  .  Pitt  Binkie  was  too 
e  a  dog  for  such  a, big  dog  as  Rawdon  to  play  with';  and 
tilda  being  only  a  girl^  of  course,  not  fit  companibn  for  a 
ng  gentleman .  who  was  near  e^ht  years  old,  and  going 
►  pickets  very  socmi..  He  took  the'comtnand  of  diis  small 
y  at  once — the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy  following  him 
ut  with  great  reverence  at  such  times  as  he  condescended 
sport  with  them.  His  happiness  and  pleasure  in  the 
ntry  were  extreme.  The  kitchen  garden  pleased  him 
ely,  the  flowers  moderately^  but  the  pigeons  and  the 
hry,  and  the  stables  when  he  was  allowed  to  visit  them, 
e  delightful  objects  to  hinu     He  resisted  being  kissed  by 

Misses  Crawley,  but  he  allowed  Lady  Jane  sometimes 
embrace  him, 'and  it  was  by  her  side  that  he  Hked  to  sit 
aai,  the  signal  to  retire  to  the  drawing-room-  being  given, 

ladies  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  claret — by  -her  side 
ler  than  by  his  mother.     For  Rebecca,  seeing  that  tehder- 
j.was  the  fashion,  called  Rawdori  to  her  at\e  «^^twd%^  sxve^. 
>ped:down  and  Idssed him  in  the  prescrvce  c«  ^>iiofc\^^»- 
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He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  after  the  operation,  trem- 
bling and  turning  very  red,  as  his  wont  was  when  moved 
"  You  never  kiss  me  at  home,  mamma,''  he  said ;  at  which 
there  was  a  general  silence  and  consternation,  and  a  by  no 
means  pleasant  look  in  Becky's  eyes. 

Rawdon  was  fond  of  his  sister-in-law,  for  her  regard  for 
his  son.  Lady  Jane  and  Becky  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well 
at  this  visit  as  on  occasion  of  the  former  one,  when  the 
Colonel's  wife  was  bent  upon  pleasing.  Those  two  speeches 
of  the  child  struck  rather  a  chilL  Perhaps  Sir  Pitt  was 
rather  too  attentive  to  her. 

But  Rawdon,  as  became  his  age  and  size,  was  fonder  of 
the  society  of  the  men  than  of  the  women,  and  never 
wearied  of  accompanying  his  sire  to  the  stables,  whither  the 
Colonel  retired  to  smoke  his  cigar — ^Jim,  the  Rector's  son, 
sometimes  joining  his  cousin  in  that  and  other  amusements. 
He  and  the  Baronet's  keeper  were  very  close  friends,  their 
mutual  taste  for  "dawgs"  bringing  them  much  together. 
On  one  day  Mr.  James,  the  Colonel,  and  Horn  the  keeper 
went  and  shot  pheasants,  taking  little  Rawdon  with  them.  On 
another  most  blissful  morning  these  four  gentlemen  partook 
of  the  amusement  of  rat-hunting  in  a  barn,  than  which  sport 
Rawdon  as  yet  had  never  seen  anything  more  noble.  They 
stopped  up  the  ends  of  certain  drains  iri  the  bam,  into  the 
other  openings  of  which  ferrets  were  inserted;  and  then 
stood  silently  aloof,  with  uplifted  stakes  in  their  hands,  and 
an  anxious  little  terrier  (Mr.  James's  celebrated  "dawg" 
Forceps,  indeed),  scarcely  breathing  from  excitement,  listen- 
ing motionless  on  three  legs  to  the  faint  squeaking  of  the 
rats  below.  Desperately  bold  at  last,  the  persecuted  animals 
bolted  above  ground :  the  terrier  accounted  for  one,  the 
keeper  for  another;  Rawdon,  from  flurry  and  excitement, 
missed  his  rat,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  half  murdered  a 
ferret. 

But  the  greatest  day  of  all  was  that  on  which  Sir  Huddle- 
ston  Fuddleston's  hounds  met  upon  the  lawn  at  Queen's 
Crawley. 

That  was  a  famous  sight  for  little  Rawdon.  At  half-fast 
ten,  Tom  Moody,  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston's  huntsman, 
^<85  seen  trotting  up  the  avenue,  foWo^ed  b^  the  noble  pack 
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of  hounds  in  a  compact  body,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by 
the  two  whips  clad  in  stained  scarlet  frocks — light,  hard- 
featured  lads  on  well-bred  lean  horses,  possessing  marvellous 
dexterity  in  casting  the  points  of  their  long,  heavy  whips  at  the 
thinnest  part  of  any  dog's  skin  who  dares  to  straggle  from  the 
main  body,  or  to  take  the  slightest  notice,  or  even  so  much 
as  wink,  at  the  hares  and  rabbits  starting  under  their  noses. 

Next  comes  boy  Jack,  Tom  Moody's  son,  who  weighs  five 
stone,  measures  eight-and-forty  inches,  and  will  never  be  any 
bi^er.  He  is  perched  on  a  large,  raw-boned  hunter,  half 
covered  by  a  capacious  saddle.  This  animal  is  Sir  Huddle- 
ston  Fuddleston's  favourite  horse — the  Nob.  Other  horses, 
ridden  by  other  small  boys,  arrive  from  time  to  time,  awaiting 
their  masters,  who  will  come  cantering  on  anon. 

Tom  Moody  rides  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hall,  where  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  butler,  who  offers  him  drink,  which  he 
declines.  He  and  his  pack  then  draw  off  into  a  sheltered 
comer  of  the  lawn,  where  the  dogs  roll  on  the  grass,  and 
play  or  growl  angrily  at  one  another,  ever  and  anon  breaking 
out  into  furious  fight  speedily  to  be  quelled  by  Tom's  voice, 
unmatched  at  rating,  or  the  snaky  thongs  of  the  whips. 

Many  young  gentlemen  canter  up  on  thoroughbred  hacks, 
^tterdashed  to  the  knee,  and  enter  the  house  to  drink 
dierry  brandy  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies,  or,  more 
modest  and  sportsmanlike,  divest  themselves  of  their  mud- 
boots,  exchange  their  hacks  for  their  hunters,  and  warm  their 
blood  by  a  preliminary  gallop  round  the  lawn.  Then  they 
collect  round  the  pack  in  the  comer,  and  talk  with  Tom 
Moody  of  past  sport,  and  the  merits  of  Sniveller  and 
Diamond,  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the  wretched 
breed  of  foxes. 

Sir  Huddleston  presently  appear5  mounted  on  a  clever 
cob,  and  rides  up  to  the  Hall,  where  he  enters  and  does  the 
civil  thing  by  the  ladies,  after  which,  being  a  man  of  few 
words,  he  proceeds  to  business.  The  hounds  are  drawn  up 
to  the.  Hall  door,  and  little  Rawdon  descends  amongst  them, 
excited  yet  half  alarmed  by  the  caresses  which  they  bestw 
Upon  him,  at  the  thumps  he  receives  ixom  \)cv€vt  ^^NVw^^2Ss&^ 
Mad  at  their  canine  bickerings,  scaicely  t^sVi«c«v«A  Xs^  "^^'^^^ 
koady*s  tongue  and  lash. 
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Meanwhile  Sir  Huddlestori  has  hoisted  himself  unwieldily 
on  the  Nob.  "  Let^s  .try  Sowster's  Spiniiey,  Toiw,"  says  the 
Baronet.  ^  Farmer  Mangle  telb  mie  there  are  two  foxes  in  it" 
Tom.  blows,  his  iiom  aadi  trots  c^,  foUawed  by  thie '  pack»  by 
the  whips,  by  the  yoimg  gents  from  Winchester^  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourJiood,  by i  the  labourers  of  the  parish 
on  foot,  with  whom  the^  day  is  a  great  holiday;  Sir  .Huddl^ 
ston  bringing  up  the  rear  with  Colonel  Crawley,  and  the 
whole  ^<7r/4g»  disappears  dOwri  the  avenue. 

The  Reverend  Bute  Crawley,  who  has  been  too  modest 
to  appear  at  the.puMic  meet  before  his  nephew's  wiBdows, 
and  whom  Tom  Moody  remembers  forty:  years  back  a 
slender  divine  riding  the  wildest  horses,  jumping  the  widest 
brooks,  and  larking  over  the  newest  gates  in  the  ccHintry— 
his  Reveience,  we  say,  happens  to  trot  out  from  the  Rectory 
Lane  on  his  powerful  black  horse,  just  as  Sir  Huddlestxn 
passes ;  he.  joins  the  worthy  Baronet.  Hounds  and  hcnsemen 
disappear,  and  little  Rawdon  remains  on  the  door-steps, 
wondering  and  happy. 

During  ■  the  progress  of  this  memorable  holiday^  littie 
Rawdon,  if  he  had  got  no  special  Hkmg  for  his  uncle**-alwayi 
awful  and  cold,  and  -locked  up  in  hid  study^  plui^ged  in 
justice  business  and  surrounded  by  baalifis  and  iiarmers — his 
gained  the  good  grates  of  his  married  and  maiden  aunts^  of 
the  two  little  folks  of  the  Hall,!  and  of  Jim  of  the  ^Rectory, 
whom  Sir  Pitt  is  encouraging  to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of 
the  young  ladies,  with  an  understanding,  doubtless,  that  he 
shall  be  presented  to  the  living  when  it  shall  be  vacated  by 
his  fox-hurttihg  old  sire.  Jim  hax  given  up  that  sport  him- 
self, and  confines  himself  to  a  little  harmless  duck  or  snipe 
shooting,  or  a  little  quiet  trifling  with  the  rats  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  after  which  he  will  return  to  the 
University,  and  try  and  not  be  plucked,  once  more.  He 
has  already  eschewed  green  coats,  red  neckcloths,  and  other 
worldly  ornaments,  ahd  is  preparing  himself  for  a  change- in 
his  condition.  In  this  cheap  a-nd  thrifty  way  Sit  Pitt  tries  to 
pajr  off  his  debt  to  his  family. 

Also  before  xYm  merry  Chn^ttiaLS  vi^s  av«,  ^Orr  ^^iwati^ 
A^c/  screwed  up  courage  enough  to  %\ve  \^^^  \sto\)aet  vs^tite 
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draft  on  his  bankers,  and  for  no  lesS:  a  stun  than  a  htondred 
pounds ;  an  act  which  caused  Sir  Pitt  cruel  pangs  at  first,  but 
which  made  him  glow  afterwards  to  think  himself  one  of 
the  most  generous  of  men.  Rawdpn  aod  his  son  went 
away  with  the  utmost  heairiness  of  heart  Becky  and  the 
ladies  parted  with  some  alacrity,  however,  and  ouar  friend 
returned  to  London  to .  commence  those  avocations  with 
which  we  find  her  occupied  when  this  dbapter  begins. 
Under  her  care  the  Crawley^  house  in  Great  Gaant  Street  was 
quite  rejuvenescent,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Pitt 
and  his  family  when  the  Baibnet  came  to  London  to  attend 
his  duties  in  Parliament,  and  tx)  assume  that  position  in  the 
country  for  which  his  vast  genius  fitted  bim.. 

For  the  first  session  this  profound  dissembler  hid  his 
projects,  and  never  opened  his  lips  but  to  present  a  petition 
from  Mudbury.  But  he  attended  assiduously  in  his  place, 
and  learned  thoroughly  the  routine  and .  business  of  the 
House.  At  home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal  of 
Blue  Books,  to  the  alarm  and  wonder  of  Lady  Jane,  who 
thought  he  was  killing  iiimself  by  late  hours  azid  intense 
application.  And  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  Ministers 
and  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  determining  to  rank  as  one  of 
them  before  many  years  vrere  over. 

Lady  Jane's  sweetness  and  kindness  had  inspired  Rebecca 
with  such  a  contempt  for  her  Ladyship  as  the  little  -woman 
found  no  small  difficulty  in  concealing.  That  sort  of  good- 
ness and  simplicity  which  Lady  Jane  possessed  annoyed  our 
friend  Becky,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  thnes  not  to 
show  or  to  let  the  other  divine  her  scorn.  Her  presence, 
tcx),  rendered  Lady  Jane  uneasy.  Her  husband  talked  . 
constantly  with  Becky*  Signs  of  mteliigence  seemed  to  pass 
between  them,  and  Pitt  spoke  with  her  on  subjects  on 
which  he  never  thought  oi  discoursing  with  Lady  Jane. 
The  latter  did  not  understand  them,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was 
mortifying  to  remain  silent,  still  more  mortifying  to  know 
that  you  had  nothing  to  say,  and  hear  that  little  audacious 
Mrs.  Rawdon  dashing  on  fix:)m  subject  to  subject,  with  a  word 
for  every  man,  and  a  joke  always  pat-,  axvi  \q  ^w  \xv  ^sos^'s* 
own  house  alone,  by  the  fireside,  and  ^a\cfe\\\%  ^  ^^  ^«^^^ 
lound  your  rival,  ^ 

12  a 
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In  the  country,  when  Lady  Jane  was  telling  stories  to  the 
children,  who  clustered  about  her  knees  (little  Rawdon  into 
the  bargain,  who  was  very  fond  of  her),  arid  Becky  came 
into  the  room,  sneering  with  green,  scornful  eyes,  poor  Lady 
Jane  grew  silent  under  those  baleful  glances.  Her  simple 
IJttle  fancies  shrank  away  tremulously,  as  fairies  in  the  story- 
books before  a  superior  bad  angel.  She  could  not  go  on, 
although  Rebecca,  with  the  smallest  inflection  of  sarcasm  in 
her  voice,  besought  her  to  continue  that  charming  story. 
And  on  her  side  gentle  thoughts  and  simple  pleasures  were 
odious  to  Mrs.  Becky ;  they  discorded  with  her ;  she  hated 
people  for  liking  them ;  she  spumed  children  and  children- 
lovers.  **  I  have  no  taste  for  bread  and  butter,"  she  would 
say  when  caricaturing  Lady  Jane  and  her  ways  to  my  Lord 
Steyne. 

"  No  more  has  a  certain  person  for  holy  water,"  his  Lord- 
ship replied,  with  a  bow  and  a  grin,  and  a  great  jarring  laugh 
afterwards. 

Sq,  these  two  ladies  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  except 
upon  those  occasions  when  the  younger  brother's  wife,  having 
an  object  to  gain  from  the  other,  frequented  her.  They 
my-loved  and  my-deared  each  other  assiduously,  but  kept 
apart  generally ;  whereas  Sir  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of  his  multi- 
plied avocations,  found  daily  time  to  see  his  sister-in-law. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  Speaker's  dinner,  Sir  Pitt  took 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  his  sister-in-law  in  his 
uniform — that  old  diplomatic  suit  which  he  had  worn  when 
attacM  to  the  Pumpernickel  legation. 

Becky  complimented  him  upon  that  dress,  and  admired 
him  almost  as  much  as  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  whom 
he  displayed  himself  before  he  set  out     She  said  that  it  was 
only  the  thoroughbred  gentleman  who  could  wear  the  Court 
suit  with  advantage ;  it  was  only  your  men  of  ancient  race 
whom  the  coulotte  courte  became.     Pitt  looked  down  with 
complacency  at  his  legs,  which  had  not,  in  truth,  much  more 
symmetry  or  swell  than  the  lean  Court  sword  which  dangled 
hy  his  side — looked  down  at  his  legs,  and  thought  in  his 
^eart  that  he  was  killing. 
When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Beck^  rMide  z.  caxAc^toc^  ^l>s&^ 
^gure,  which  she  showed  to  'Lord  ^\.e^tv^  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^>kw^ 
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His  Lordship  carried  off  the  sketqh,  delighted  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  resemblance.  He  had  done  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
the  honour  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Becky's  house,  and  had 
been  most  gracious  to  the  new  Baronet  and  member.  Pitt 
was  struck,  too,  by  the  deference  with  which  the  great  Peer 
treated  his  sister-in-law,  by  her  ease  and  sprightliness  in  the 
conversation,  and  by  the  delight  with  which  the  other  men 
of  the  party  listened  to  her  talk*  Lord  Steyne  made  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Baronet  had  only  commenced  his  career 
in  public  life,  and  expected  rather  anxiously  to  hear  him  as 
an  orator ;  as  they  were  neighbours  (for  Great  Gaunt  Street 
leads  into  Gaunt  Square,  whereof  Gaunt  House,  as  every- 
body knows,  forms,  one  side)  my  Lord  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
Lady  Steyne  arrived  in  London  she  would  have  the  honour 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Crawley.  He  left  a 
card  upon  his  neighbour  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
having  never  thought  fit  to  notice  his  predecessor,  though 
they  had  lived  near  each  other  for  near  a  century  past 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  and  fine  parties  and  wise 
and  brilliant  personages  Rawdon  felt  himself  more  and  more 
isolated  every  day.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  dub 
more;  to  dine  abroad  with  bachelor  friends;  to  come 
and  go  when  he  liked,  without  any  questions  being  asked. 
And  he  and  Rawdon  the  younger  many  a  time  would  walk 
to  Gaunt  Street,  and  sit  with  the  lady  and  the  children  there 
while  Sir  Pitt  was  closeted  with  Rebecca,  on  his  way  to  the 
House  or  on  his  return  from  it 

The  ex-Colonel  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  brother's  house 
very  silent,  and  thinking  and  doing  as  little  as  possible.  He 
was  glad  to  be  employed  of  an  errand,  to  go  and  make 
inquiries  about  a  horse  or  a  servant,  or  to  carve  the  roast 
mutton  for.  the  dinner  of  the  children.  He  was  beat  and 
cowed  into  laziness  and  submission.  Delilah  had  imprisoned 
him,  and  cut  his  hair  off  too.  The  bold  and  reckless  young 
blood  of  ten  years  back  was  subjugated,  and  was  turned  into 
a  torpid,  submissive,  middle-aged,  stout  gentleman. 

And  poor  Lady  Jane  was  aware  that  RebeccsL  \n3A  ca^i^'CNr 
yoLted  her  husband,  although  she  and  Mrs.  IBLa^^owxccj-^^'*^'^ 
ind  my-Joved  each  other  every  day  they  taeX. 
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GttApTER  XLVL: 

STRUGGLES   AND  TRiALa 

Our  friends  at  BTOiuptxTn  were  liaeanwhile'  passing  their 
Christmas  aifiber  their  fiashioix^  and  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
too  cheerful/  '" 

Out  of  the  hbndned  pounds  a  year  which  was  abotsk  the 
amount  of  her  income  the  widow  >Osboriie  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  lap  nearly  thiee-fburths  to  her  father  and 
modi*dr^  iofl:  the  expfentses  of  beicself  and  her  little  boy.  With 
;^£io  more^  supplied  by  Jos,idii&':femiiy  of  four  people^ 
attended  by  a  single  Irish  servant,  who  also  did  for  Clapp 
and  his  wife,  might  manage  to  live  in  deoent  comfort  thrpugb 
the  year,  and  hold  up  their  heads  yet,  and  be  able  to-  give  a 
friend  m,  dish  of  tea  sdll,  afta*  the  stomis.  land  disappointments 
of  their  early  life.  Sedley  stiK  maintained'  kis  ascendency  over 
the  family  of  Mn  Ciapp^  his  ex-cledL  Giapp  remembered 
the  tiine  when,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  d^ie  chair,  he  tossed  off 

a  bomber  to  due  health  of  .*^Mrs.  S- ,  Miss  Eimmy,'and 

Mr.  Joseph  in  India,"  at  the  merchaiitfs  rich  table  in  Russ^ 
Sqratre.  Time  magniSed  i the  splendour  of  those  reooilections 
in  die  hottOBSt  nde^Sf  bosoai.  Whenever .  he  came  up  irom 
the  kitchen-parlour  to  ihe  dcawing-room,  and  partook  of  Uta 
or  ^nrand-water-with  Mic  Sedley,  be  would  say,  "This  was 
not  what  you  wa&  accustomed  to  once^  dr,-'  and  as  gravely 
and  reverentially  drink  the  health  of  the  ladies  as  he  had 
done  iin  the  days  1  of  itheir  (Utmost  pmsperity.  He  thought 
Miss  'Mdiais  playing:  tihedivinest  music  ever  perfoimied,  uid 
her  tfae'fimest  lady.  He  newer  would  Git  down  before  Sedley 
at  the  ciub  even,  nor  would  he  hscve  that?  gentleman^ 
character  abused  by  any  miember  of  the  society.  He  kui  i 
seen  the  £rst  men  in  London  shaking  hands  with  Mr.   \ 

S -y  he  said  5 1**  He^  kmmh  him  in  times' when  Rothschild 

might  be  seen  oia^Change  with  him  any  day,  and  he  owed 
him  personally  evcrythink/' . 

Clappr  with  the  best  iof  cfaaracters  and  handwritings,  had 
been  :able   very  sDcm  iafter  hia  mastex*^  ^fi^-sXiei  v^  find 
other  employment  for  hiainsdf.     "^cYi  a  VwAe  iv^  ;mb.hv^  tm 
^wim  in  any  bucket,"  he  used  to  temaiVL-,  ^xv^  ^  xciettJoet^ 
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the  house  from  which  old  Sedley  had  seceded  was  very  glad 
to  make  use  of  Mr.  Clapp's  services,  and  to  reward  them 
with  a  comfortable  salaiy.  In  fne,  all  Sedley's  wealthy 
friends  had  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  this  poor  ex- 
dependant  still  remained  faithfully  attached  to  him^ 

Out  of  the  small  residue  c^  her  income,  which  Amelia 
kept  back  for  herself,  the  widow  had  need  of  all  the  thrift 
and  care  possible  in  order  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  darling 
boy  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  became  George  Osborne's 
son,  and  to  defray  the  e^enses  of  the  Httle  school  to  which, 
after  much  misgiving  and  reluctanoe,  and  many  secret  pangs 
and  fears  on  her  own  part,  she  had  been  induced  to  send 
the  lad  She  had  sate  up  of  nights  conning  lessons  and 
spelling  over  crabbed  grammars  and  geography  books  in 
order  to  teach  them  to  Georgy.  She.  had  worked  even  at 
the  Latin  accidence,  fondly  hoping  that  she  m^ht  be 
capable  of  instructing  him  in  that  language.  To  part  with 
him  all  day — to  send  him  out  to  the  mercy  of  a  school- 
master's cane  and  his  schoolfellows'  roughness — was  almost 
like  weaning  him  over  again  to  that  weak  mother,  so 
tremulous  and  full  of  sensibility.  He,  for  his  part,  rushed 
off  to  the  school  with  the  utmost  happiness.  He  was  long- 
ing for  the  change.  That  childish  gladness  wounded  his 
mother,  who  was  herself  so  grieved  to  psut  whh  him.  She 
would  rather  have  had  him  more  sorry,  she  thought,  and 
then  was  deeply  repentant  within  herself  for  daring  to  be  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  her  own  son  to  be  tmhappy. 

Geoigy  made  great  progress  in  the  school,  which  was  kept 
by  a  fnend  of  his  mother's  constant  admirer,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knny.     He    brought  home   numberless  prizes  and  testi- 
monials of  ability.     He  told  his  mother  coimtless  stories 
every  night  about  his  school  companions ;  and  what  a  fine 
fellow  Lyons  was,  and  what  a  sneak  Snif&i  was ;  and  how 
Steers  father  actually  supplied  the  meat  for  the  establish- 
ment; whereas  Goldinig's  mother  came  in  a  carriage  to  fetch 
him  ef^ry  Saturday ;  and  how  Neat  had  straps  to  his  trousers 
— might  he  have  straps? — and  how  Bull  Major  ^r*& «5 %^^3w^ 
(though  onlj  in  Eutropius)  that  it  vraa  \ieV\ew^\«.  ^yav^^^tf^ 
ihe  vsher,  Mr.  Ward,  himself.     So  Xme\i2L  \^^xtv«es.  \»  ^«ag 
vrery  one  of  the  bayt  in  that  schocA  as  Ntf^  a&  G»«a««* 
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self ;  and  of  nights  she  used  to  help  him  in  his  exercises  and 
puzzle  her  little  head  over  his  lessons  as  eagerly  as  if  she  was 
herself  going  in  the  morning  into  the  presence  of  the  master. 
Once,  after  a  certain  combat  with  Master  Smith,  George 
came  home  to  his  mother  with  a  black  eye,  and  bragged 
prodigiously  to  his  parent  and  his  delighted  old  grandfather 
about  his  valour  in  the  fight,  in  which,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  he  did  not  behave  with  particular  heroism,  and  in 
which  he  decidedly  had  the  worst  i  But  Amelia  has  never 
forgiven  that  Smith  to  this  day,  though  he  is  now  a  peaceful 
apothecary  near  Leicester  Square. 

In  these  quiet  labours  and  harmless  cares  the  gentle 
widow's  life  was  passing  away,  a  silver  hair  or  two  marking 
the  progress  of  time  on  her  head,  and  a  line  deepening  ever 
so  little  on  her  fair  forehead.  She  used  to  smile  at  these 
marks  of  time.  ^*  What  matters  it,"  she  asked,  "  for  an  old 
woman  like  me  ?  "  All  she  hoped  for  was  to  live  to  see  her 
son  great,  famous,  and  glorious,  r^  he  deserved  to  be.  She 
kept  his  copy-books,  his  drawings,  and  compositions,  and 
showed  them  about  in  her  little  circle,  as  if  they  were  miracles 
of  genius.  She  confided  some  of  the  specimens  to  Miss 
Dobbin,  to  show  them  to  Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt, 
to  show  them  to  Mr.  Osborne  himself — to  make  that  old 
man  repent  of  his  cruelty  and  ill-feeling  towards  him  who 
was  gone.  All  her  husband's  faults  and  foibles  she  had 
buried  in  the  grave  with  him;  she  only  remembered  the 
lover,  who  had  married  her  at  all  sacrifices — the  noble 
husband  so  brave  and  beautiful,  in  whose  arms  she  had 
himg  on  the  morning  when  he  had  gone  away  to  fight  and 
die  gloriously  for  his  king.  From  heaven  the  hero  must  be 
smiling  down  upon  that  parajgon  of  a  boy  whom  he  had  left 
to  comfort  and  console  her.  ' 

We  have  seen  how  one  of  George's  grandfathers  (Mr. 
Osborne),  in  his  easy-chair  in  Russell  Square,  daily  grew 
more  violent  and  moody,  and  how  his  daughter,  with  her 
fine  carriage,  and  her  fine  horses,  and  her  name  on  half  the 
public  charity  lists  of  the  town,  was  a  lonely,  miserable,  per- 
secuted old  maid.  She  thoMgYil  agaixv  axvd  9%Qxn  of  the 
beautiful  little  boy,  her  bTOt\veT*a  aotv,  \<\vom  ^^  \\3aL^  ^ft«u 
^e  longed  to  be  allowed  to  dtive  "m  >^  toa  casm%^  \si  '^ 
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house  in  which  he  lived ;  and  she  used  to  look  out  day  after 
day  as  she  took  her  solitary  drive  in  the  Park,  in  hopes  that 
she  might  see  him.  Her  sister,  the  banker's  lady,  occasion- 
ally condescended  to  pay  her  old  home  and  companion  a 
visit  in  Russell  Square.  She  brought  a  couple  of  sickly  chil- 
dren attended  by  a  prim  nurse,  and  in  a  faint  genteel  giggling 
tone  cackled  to  her  sister  about  her  fine  acquaintance,  and 
how  her  little  Frederick  was  the  image  of  Lord  Claud  Lolly- 
pop,  and  her  sweet  Maria  had  been  noticed  by  the  Baroness 
as  tiiey  were  driving  in  their  donkey-chaise  at  Roehampton. 
She  urged  her  to  make  her  papa  do  something  for  the 
darlings.  Frederick  she  had  determined  should  go  into  the 
Guards;  and  if  they  made  an  elder  son  of  him  (and  Mr. 
Bullock  was  positively  ruining  and  pinching  himself  to  death 
to  buy  land),  how  was  the  darling  girl  to  be  provided  for  ? 
"I  expect _y^«,  dear,"  Mrs.  Bullock  would  say,  "for  of  course 
my  share  of  our  papa's  property  must  go  to  the  head  of 
the  house,  you  know.  Dear  Rhoda  M*Mull  will  disengage 
the  whole  of  the  Castietoddy  property  as  soon  as  poor  dear 
Lord  Castietoddy  dies,  who  is  quite  epileptic,  and  little 
Macduff  M*Mull  will  be  Viscount  Castietoddy.  Both  the 
Mr.  Bludyers  of  Mincing  Lane  have  settled  their  fortunes 
on  Fanny  Bludyer's  little  boy.  My  darling  Frederick  must 
positively  be  an  eldest  son;  and — and  do  ask  papa  to 
bring  us  back  his  account  in  Lombard  Street,  will  you,  dear? 
It  doesn't  look  well  his  going  to  Stumpy  &  Rowdy's." 
After  which  kind  of  speeches,  in  which  fashion  and  the  main 
chance  were  blended  together,  and  after  a  kiss  which  was 
like  the  contact  of  an  oyster,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock  would 
gather  her  starched  nurslings  and  simper  back  into  her 
carriage. 

Every  visit  which  this  leader  of  ton  paid  to  her  family  was 
more  unlucky  for  her.  Her  father  paid  more  money  into 
Stumpy  and  Rowdy's.  Her  patronage  became  more  and 
more  insufferable.  The  poor  widow  in  the  little  cottage 
at  Brompton,  guarding  her  treasure  there,  little  knew  how 
eageiiy  some  people  coveted  it 

On  that  night  when  Jane  Osborne  V\aA  \.c\^  V^et  Sa&w^ 
Aat  she  bad  seen  his  grandson,  ti\e  o\d  tcvaxv  \\aA.  "^^^^^ 
no  reply;  but  he  had  shown  no  anij^et,  aii^  >aa.^  Xss^oa  ^ 
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good-Tiight  on  going  himself  to  his  room  in  rather  a'  kinc^y 
voic&  And  he  ciust  have  xnedita^tad  (xiwhat  sbe  said,  and 
have  madiS  same  inquiries  of  the  Dobbin  toiily  regarding 
her  visit;  for  a  fortnight  after  it  took  place,  he  asked  her 
where  was  ha:  little  Fnench  watch  and  chain  4she  used  to 
wear? 

^  I  bought  it  with  my  money,  sir,"  she  said,  in  a  great  fright. 

"  Go  and  order  aukother  fflce  it,  or  a.  better  if  yoii  can  get 
it,"  said  ;the  old  gentleman,  and  lapsed  again  iiato  cdlence. 

Of  late  the  Misses  Dobbin  jnroie  than  once  repeated  their 
entreaties  to  Amelia  to:  allow  George  to  Tisit  them.  His 
annt  had  shown  her  (inclination;,  perhaps  his  grandfather 
himself,  they  hinted^  might  be  disptwod  to  be;  reconciled  to 
him.  Surely  Anaeiia  could  not  reftise  siich  advantageous 
chances  for  the  boy,' 

.  Not  couid  she;  but  she  aociedfcd  to  their  overtures  with  a 
very  heiavy  and  suspicious  heartj  was  ^ways  uneasy  during 
the  cbiid's  iabsehoe  from  her,  and  welcomed  him  back  as  if 
he  was  rescued  out  of  some  dangear^  He  brought  back 
money  and  t-oys,  at  which  the  widow.  k)6ked  with  alarm  and 
jealousy;  she  asked  him  always  if  he  had  seen  any  gentle- 
man, V  Only  cdd  Sir  William,  -who  drove  him  about  in  the 
four-'wheeled  digise,  and  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  arrived  on  the 
beautiful  biay  hdrse  in  the  afteraatooni— 'in  the.  green  coat  and 
pink  necfccldtii,  with  the  gcdd-headed  whip,  who  promised  to 
show  him  the  Tower  of  London  and  take  him  out  with  the 
Surrey  iohnds.^^  'iAt  kist  he  saijd^/*  There  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, ^widi  thidc  eyebrows  and  a  broad  hht,  and  large  chain 
and  seals.^'  He  came  btie  day  as  the  coachman  was  lunging 
Georgy  round  the  lawin  on  the  grey  porky.  "He  looked  al 
me  very  much.  He  shook  very  much.  I  said,  *  My  name 
is  Norvai'  after  dinner.  My  aunt .  began  to  <ay.  She  is 
always  crying,^    Such  was  G^rge^s  report  oh  that  night 

Then  Ameiia  knew  that  the  boy  Qiad  seen  his  grand&tfaer^ 

and  looked  out' feverishly  for  at  proposal  which  ^e  was  sure 

would  follow,  aiiid  which  came^  in  feet,  ina  fiewdays  afterwJirdb 

Mr.  Osborne  formally  offered  to  take  the  boy,  and  makeium 

heir  to  the.  fortune  which  ht  had  \n!t«nide.d  \)a»x.  \n^  ^rther 

should  inherit.     He  would  make  Mis.  G^ot^e;  Oi^E^m^^fi^ 

^Jowance,  such  sts  to  assure  Viet  b.  decfiuX.  coin^^X^^^  ^ 
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Mrs.  George  Osbome  proposed  to  marry  again,  as  Mr.  O. 
heard  was  her  intention,  he  would  not  withdraw  that  allow- 
ance. But  it  must  be  understood  that  the  child  would  live 
entirely  with  his  grandfether  in  Russell  Square,  or  at  what- 
ever other  place  Mr.  O.  should  select,  and  that  he  would  be 
occasionally  permitted  to  see  Mrs.  George  Osborne  at  her 
own  residence.  This  message  was  brought  or  read  to  her  in 
a^  letter  one  day,  when  her  mother  was  from  home,  and  her 
fether  absent  as  usual  in  the  City. 

She  was  never  seen  angry  but  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life, 
and  it  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  Mr.  Osborne's  attorney 
had  the  fortune  to  behold  her.  She  rose  up  trembling  and 
flushing  very  much  as  soon  as,  after  reading  the  letter,  Mr. 
Poe  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  tore  the  paper  into  a  huttdred 
fragments,  which  she  trod  on.  "*I  marry  again!  I  take 
money  to  part  from  my  child!  Who  dares  insult  me  by 
propoisang  such  a  thing  ?  Tell  Mr.  Osborne  it  is  a  cowardly 
letter,  sir — a  cowardly  letter;  I  will  not  answer  it.  I  wish 
you  good-morning,  sir.'  And  she  bowed  me  out  of  the  room 
like  a  tragedy  queen,"  said  the  lawyer  who  told  the  story. 

Her  paspents  never  remarked  her  agitati(m  on  tfoat  day,  and 
she  nev«r  told  them  of  the  interview.  They  had  their  own 
affairs  to  Interest  thein — affairs  whkh  deeply  interested  this 
innocent  and  unconscious  lady.  The  old  gentleman,  her 
father,  was  always  dabbling  in  speculation.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Wine  Company  and  the  Goal  Company  had  fkiled 
him.  But  prowling  about  the  City  always  eagerly  and  rest- 
lessly stiB,  he  lighted  upon  some  other  scheme,  of  which  he 
thought  so  well  that  he -embarked  in  it  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
sitratnces  -of  Mr.  Clapp,  to  whom  indeed  he  never  dared  to  tell 
how  far  "he  had  engaged  h^self  hi  it.  And  «s  it  was  always 
Mr.  'Sedle/s  maxim  not  to  talk  about  money  matters  before 
^women,  they  had  no  inkling  -of  the  tmslbrtunefe  that  irere  in 
store  for  them  until  the  unhappy  old  gentleman  was  forced 
Id  tnake  gradual  confessions. 

The  bills  of  the  little  household,  which  had  been  settled 

weekly,  first  fell  into  an-ear.      The  remittances  had  not 

arrived  fbdm  India,  Mr.  Sedley  toW  h\s  vj\fe,  vn^  ^  efi^N.NS^«afc^ 

hce.    A»  she  had  paid  her  bftfe  ^vety  ie^M\accV}  ^""^^^^^^^^^vj?^ 

«r  two  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  ^e  poor  Va.^^  ^»  ^'^^'^'^ 

12  d 
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to  go  round  asking  for  time  were  very  angry  at  a  deiay  to 
which  they  were  perfectly  used  from  more  irregular  customers. 
Emmy's  contribution,  paid  over  cheerfully  without  any 
questions,  kept  the  little  company  in  half-rations,  however. 
And  the  first  six  months  passed  away  pretty  easily,  old 
Sedley  still  keeping  up  with  the  notion  that  his  shares  must 
rise,  and  that  all  would  be  well. 

No  sixty  pounds,  however,  came  to  help  the  household  at 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  it  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into 
trouble.  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  was  growing  infirm  and  was  much 
shaken,  remained  silent,  or  wept  a  great  deal  with  Mrs.  Clapp 
in  the  kitchen.  The  butcher  was  particularly  surly,  the 
grocer  insolent.  Once  or  twice  little  Georgy  had  grumbled 
about  the  dinners,  and  Amelia,  who  still  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  slice  of  bread  for  her  own  dinner,  could  not 
but  perceive  that  her  son  was  neglected,  and  purchased  little 
things  out  of  her  private  purse  to  keep  the  boy  in  health. 

At  last  they  told  her,  or  told  her  such  a  garbled  story  as 
people  in  difficulties  tell.  One  day,  her  own  money  having 
been  received,  and  Amelia  about  to  pay  it  over,  she,  who 
had  kept  an  account  of  the  moneys  expended  by  her,  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  certain  portion  back  out  of  her  dividend, 
having  contracted  engagements  for  a  new  suit  for  Georgy. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Jos's  remittances  were  not  paid; 
that  the  house  was  in  difficulties,  which  Amelia  ought  to  have 
seen  before,  her  mother  said,  but  she  cared  for  nothing  or 
nobody  except  Georgy.  At  this  she  passed  all  her  money 
across  the  table,  without  a  word,  to  her  mother,  and  returned 
to  her  room  to  cry  her  eyes  out.  She  had  a  great  access  of 
sensibility  too  that  day  when  obliged  to  go  and  countermand 
the  clothes,  the  darling  clothes  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart  for  Christmas ,  Day,  and  the  cut  and  fashion  of  which 
she  had  arranged  in  many  conversations  with  a  small  milliner 
her  friend 

Hardest  of  all,  she  had  to  break  the  matter  to  Georgy, 

who  made  a  loud  outcry.      Everybody  had  new  clothes  at 

Christmas.      The  others  would  laugh  at  him.     He  would 

have  new  clothes.     She  had  ptomVsed  tVveoi  lo  him.     The 

poor  widow  had  only  kisses  to  give  Vv\m,    ^\v^  ^axtvej^  ^"^A^ 

suit  in  tears.     She  cast  about  araons\iejcV\XX\eoxx\3MSieQX&\a 
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;ee  if  she  could  sell  anything  to  procure  the  desired  novelties. 
There  was  her  India  shawl  that  Dobbin  had  sent  her.  She 
remembered  in  former  days  going  with  her  mother  to  a  fine 
India  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  ladies  had  all  sorts 
of  dealings  and  bargains  in  these  articles.  Her  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  she  thought  of 
this  resource,  and  she  kissed  away  George  to  school  in  the 
morning,  smiling  brightly  after  him.  The  boy  felt  that  there 
was  good  news  in  her  look. 

Packing  up  her  shawl  in  a  handkerchief  (another  of  the 
gifts  of  the  good  Major),  she  hid  them  under  her  cloak,  and 
walked  flushed  and  eager  all  the  way  to  Ludgate  Hill, 
tripping  along  by  the  Park  wall  and  running  over  the  cross- 
ings,  so  that  many  a  man  turned  as  she  hurried  by  him  and 
looked  after  her  rosy  pretty  face.  She  calculated  how  she 
should  spend  the  proceeds  of  her  shawl :  how,  besides  the 
clothes,  she  would  buy  the  books  that  he  longed  for,  and  pay 
his  half-year's  schooling ;  and  how  she  would  buy  a  cloak  for 
her  father  instead  of  that  old  greatcoat  which  he  wore.  She 
was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  Major's  gift.  It  was 
a  very  fine  and  beautiful  web ;  and  the  merchant  made  a  very 
good  bargain  when  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  for  her  shawL 

She  ran  on  amazed  and  flurried  with  her  riches  to  Darton's 
shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  purchased  the 
"Parents'  Assistant,"  and  the  "Sandford  and  Merton" 
Georgy  longed  for,  and  got  into  the  coach  there  with  her 
parcel,  and  went  home  exulting.  And  she  pleased  herself  by 
writing  in  the  fly-leaf,  in  her  neatest  little  hand,  "George 
Osborne.  A  Christmas  gift  from  his  affectionate  mother." 
The  books  are  extant  to  this  day,  with  the  fair  delicate  super- 
scription. 

She  was  going  from  her  own  room  with  the  books  in  her 
hand  to  place  them  on  George's  table,  where  he  might  find 
them  on  his  return  from  school,  when  in  the  passage  she 
and  her  mother  met  The  gilt  bindings  of  the  seven  hand- 
some little  volumes  caught  the  old  lady's  eye. 

"  \Vhat  are  those  ?  "  she  said. 

"Some  books  for  Georgy,"  Amelia  lepXv^^s  ^^\__:v^xci\sv« 

ised  them  to  him  at  Christmas."  ^_ 

''Books! "cried  the  elder  lady  iTvdv6c\axv\\^— ""^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tbe^vhole  house  w^ts  bread;  boakSj  when  t©  keep  yoc 
and  your  son  in  luxury,  and  yQutdear  father  out  of  jail,  I've 
soid  ev^y  trinket  I;  had— the  India  shawl  from;  jwgr  bade, 
even  down  to  the  very  spoons^-^that  our  tradesmen .  m^hto't 
insult  us^  and  that  Mr.  Clapp,  which  indeied  he  fe;  justly 
entitled,  being  not  aihardr  kridlord,  and  a  civil  tnan,  and  a 
father,  might  have  his  nent.  O  Amejlia,.  you  break  my  heart 
with  your  books:  and/thai  boy  of  ydurs^  whom  ymir.are 
ruining,  though  part  with  him  you  will  not.  O  Anaelia,  maty 
God  send' you  a.  more  dutiful.. child  than  I  have  t^! 
There'&  Jos  deserts  hi*  iatheat  in  his  oki  age,  anid  tbercfs 
Geioiige,  who.  might  be  .provided  for,-  and  who  might:  be  ridx, 
going  to  school  like  atoird,  with: a  gdd-^atGh  and  chain. nxmui 
his,  neck;  while  my  dear^  dear  old  man  is.  without  a  sfr-* 
shilling.":  Hysteric  sobs  and.cries  ended  Mrs.  Sedley's  speech ; 
it  echoed  through  every  room  in. the  small  house,  whereof 
the  other  female  inmates,  heard  every  word  of  the  colloquy. 

^*  O  mother,  mother ! "  cried  poor  Amelia  in  reply.  ^' You 
told  me  nothing.  I — I:  promised  him  the  books.  It— I  o/iiy 
sold  njy  shawl  this  morning.  Take  the  mK)ney — take  esreiy- 
thing,"  and  with  quivering  hands  she*  took  out  her  silver 
and  her  sovereignsr-rher-  precious  golden  sovereigns — ^whidi 
she  thrust  into  the-i  hinds  of  her  mother,  whence  they  over- 
flowed and  tumbled,  idUing  down  the  stairs. 

And  then  she;  went. into  her  room,  and  sailk  down  in 
despair  and  utter  misery.  She  saw  it  all  now.  Her  selfish- 
ness was  sacrificing  thie,  boy..  Biat  for  her  he  might/have 
wealth,  staticm,  :education>  and  his  father's  place,  which  the 
elder  George  had  forfeited  for  her  sake.  She  had  but  to 
speak  the  words,  and  her  father  was  restored  to  competency, 
and  the  boy  raised  to  fortune.  Oh,  what  a  conviction  it  wis 
to  that  tender  and  stricken  heart! 


CHAPTER  XI4VII. 

GAUNT  iiOUSE. 

All  the  world  knows  that  Lord  Steyne*s  town  palace  stands 
in  Gaunt  Square,  out  of  whichL  GteaX  G^^mt  Stteek  leads, 
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Trhither  we  first  conducted  Rebecca- in  the  thne  of  the 
departed  Sir  Pkt  Crawley*  Peering  over  the  railings  and 
through  die  blade  trees  ii^o  the  igandet)  of  the  Squai?e,  you 
see  .  a  >few  miserable  governesses  with  wan^fisbced  pupils 
Tvandering  round  and  round  it,  and  round  the  dreary  giuss- 
plot,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the-  statue  of  Lord  C^tmt, 
who  fou^  at  Minden,  in  a  three-tailed  wig,  and  -otherwise 
habited  like  a .  Roman ;  emperon  Gaunt  House  occupies 
nearly  a  side  <£  the  Square.  The  remaining  three  -sides  are 
composed  of  mansions  ^lathave  passed  away  into  dowagier- 
ism — tall,  dark  houses,  with  winidow- frames  of  stone,  or 
pidced  oat  of  a  lighter  Ted.  Litde  light  seems  to  be  behind 
those  lean,  comfortless  casements  now;  and  hospitality  to 
have  passed  away  from  those  doors  as  much  as  the  laced 
laoqneys  and  linkboys  of  old  times,  who  'used  to  put  out 
their  torches  in  the  bknk  iron  extitigtiishers  that  still  flank 
the  lampes  over  the  steps.  Brass  plates  have  penetrated  into 
the  Square — Doctors,  the  Diddlesex  Bank  Western  Branch 
— ^the  English  and  European  Reunion,  eta  It  has  a  dreary 
look;  nor  is  my  Lord  Steyne's  palace  less  dreary.  All  I 
have  ever  seen  of  it  is  the  vast  wall  in  front,  with  the  rustic 
columns  at  the  great  gate,  through  which  an  old  porter 
peers  sometimes  with  a  fat  and  gloomy  red  face;  and  over 
the  wall,  the  garret  and  bedroom  windows,  and  the  chimneys, 
out  of  which  there  seldom  comes  any  smoke  now.  For  the 
present  Lord  Steyne  lives  -at  Naples,  preferring  the  view  of 
the  Bay  and  Capri  and  Vesuvius^  to  the  dreary  aspect  of 
the  waJi  in  Gaimt  Square.  . 

A  few  score  yards  down  New  Gaunt  Street,  and  leading 
into  Gaunt  Mews  indeed,  is  a  litde  modest  back  door,  which 
you  would  not  remark  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  stables. 
But  many  a  little  close  carriage  has  stopped  at  that  door,  as 
my  informant  {little  Tom  Eaves,  who  knows  everything,  and 
who  showed  ma  the  place)  told  me.  "The  Prince  and  Perdita 
have  been  in  and  out  of  that  door,  sir,"  he  has  of\:en  told  me; 

"Marianne  Clarke  has  entered  it  with  the  Duke  of , 

It  conducts  to  theiamous/^rtily  afp<xriemenU  ^S^AssA^^^i^^^ 

— osve,  ar,  fitted  up  all  m  ivory  arid  -wVvvte  saJracv^  ^xvoJk^^^  ^x 

ebony  and  black  relvet;  there  is  a  \\U\©  >daxtf3^e>Kcv^^^ 

taken  from  S^lhxsfs   home    at  Pompen,    ax\A.  ^VDXJiQ^ 
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Cosway — ^ai  little  private  kitchen,  in  which  every  saucqxm 
was  silver  and  all  the  spits  were  gold.  It  was  there  diat 
Egalit^  Orleans  roasted  partridges  on  the  night  when  he  and 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne  won  a  hundred  thousand  from  a  great 
personage  at  otnbre.  Half  of  the  money  went  to  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  half  to  purchase  Lord  Gaunt's  Marquisate  and 
Garter;  and  the  remainder" — but  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
scheme  to  tell  what  became  of  the  remainder,  for  every 
shilling  of  which,  and  a  great  deal  more,  little  Tom  Eaves, 
who  knows  everybody's  affairs,  is  ready  to  account 

Besides  his  town  palace,  the  Marquis  had  castles  and 
palaces  in  various  quarters  of  the  three  kingdoms,  whereof 
the  descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  road-books-i-Castle  . 
Strongbow,  with  its  woods,  on  the  Shannon  shore;  Gaimt 
Castle,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  Richard  II.  was  taken 
prisoner;  Gauntly  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  have  been 
informed  there  were  two  hundred  silver  teapots  for  the 
breakfasts  of  the  guests  of  the  house,  with  everything  to 
correspond  in  splendour;  and  Stillbrook  in  Hampshire, 
which  was  my  lord's  farm,  a  humble  place  of  residence, 
of  which  we  all  remember  the  wonderful  furniture  which  was 
sold  at  my  lord's  demise  by  a  late  celebrated  auctioneer. 

The  Marchioness  of  Steyne  was  of  the  renowned  and 
ancient  family  of  the  Caerlyons,  Marquises  of  Camelot,  who 
have  preserved  the  old  faith  ever  since  the  conversion  of  the 
venerable  Druid,  their  first  ancestor,  and  whose  pedigree 
goes  far  beyond  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  King  Brute  in 
these  islands.  Pendragon  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house.  The  sons  have  been"  called  Arthurs,  Uthers,  and 
Caradocs,  from  immemorial  time.  Their  heads  have  fallen 
in  many  a  loyal  conspiracy.  Elizabeth  chopped  off  the  head 
of  the  Arthur  of  her  day,  who  had  been  chamberlain  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  carried  letters  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  uncles  the  Guises.  A  cadet  of  the  house  was 
an  officer  of  the  great  Duke,  and  distinguished  in  the  famous 
Saint  Bartholomew  conspiracy.  During  the  whole  of  Mary's 
conJinement,  the  house  of  Camelot  conspired  in  her  behalf. 
It  was  as  much  injured  by  its  cViai^es  \xv  ^\X\tv^  ovit  an 
armament  against  the  Spaniards,  dunn^  tJaa  ^lvcftfe  <A  ta& 
Armada,  as  by  the  fines  and  con&scaX\ox\s  \e^^d.  oxv  ^^.\n 
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Elizabeth  for  harbouring  of  priests,  obstinate  recusancy,  and 
Popish  misdoings.  A  recreant  of  James's  time  was  momen- 
tarily perverted  from  his  religion  by  the  arguments  of  that 
great  theologian,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family  somewhat 
restored  by  his  timely  weakness.  But  the  Earl  of  Camelot, 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  returned  to  the  old  creed  of  his 
fjEunily ;  and  they  continued  to  fight  for  it,  and  ruin  them- 
selves for  it,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Stuart  left  to  head  or  to 
instigate  a  rebellion. 

Lady  Mary  Caerlyon  was  brought  up  at  a  Parisian  convent; 
the  Dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  was  her  godmother.  In 
the  pride  of  her  beauty  she  had  been  married — sold,  it  was 
said — to  Lord  Gaunt,  then  at  Paris,  who  won  vast  sums  from 
the  lady's  brother  at  some  of  Philip  of  Orleans's  banquets. 
The  Earl  of  Gaunt's  famous  duel  with  the  Count  de  la 
Marche,  of  the  Grey  Musqueteers,  was  attributed  by  common 
report  to  the  pretensions  of  that  officer  (who  had  been  a 
page,  and  remained  a  favourite  with  the  Queen)  to  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  Lady  Mary  Caerlyon.  She  was  married  to 
Lord  Gaunt  while  the  Count  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  came 
to  dwell  at  Gaunt  House,  and  to  figure  for  a  short  time  in 
the  splendid  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fox  had  toasted 
her ;  Morris  and  Sheridan  had  written  songs  about  her ; 
Malmesbury  had  made  her  his  best  bow;  Walpole  had 
pronounced  her  charming ;  •  Devonshire  had  been  almost 
jealous  of  her:  but  she  was  scared  by  the  wild  pleasures 
and  gaieties  of  the  society  into  which  she  was  flung,  and 
after  she  had  borne  a  couple  of  sons,  shrank  away  into  a 
life  of  devout  seclusion.  No  wonder  that  my  Lord  Steyne, 
who  liked  pleasure  and  cheerfulness,  was  not  often  seen, 
after  their  marriage,  by  the  side  of  this  trembling,  silent, 
superstitious,  unhappy  lady. 

The  before-mentioned  Tom  Eaves  (who  has  no  part  in  this 
history,  except  that  he  knew  all  the  great  folks  in  London, 
and  the  stories  and  mysteries  of  each  family)  had  further  in- 
formation regarding  my  Lady  Steyne,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true.    "  The  humiliations,"  Tom  used  to  S!k«j  ,  ^^  ^V\Osv  ^^as^. 
woman  has  been  made  to  undergo,  m  Viet  crwtv\vo\vsfc.,^^»^ 
been  Aightful.     Lord  Steyne  has  made  Viet  s\t  dcwtv  \.o  ^ 
n'th  women  with  whom  I  would  ratliex  die  xVvaJcv  2;^<^  ^ 
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Eavea  to  associate— with  Lady  Crackenbury,  with  Mrs.  Chs^ 
penham,  with  Madame  de  Ifc  Cruchecass^e,  the  French  secre- 
taiys  wife  "  (from  every  one  of  which  ladies  Tom  Eavcs^ 
who  wottld  have  sacirificed  hi&  wife  for  knowing  them— ^-was 
tod  giad  to  get  abow  or  a  dinner^  '^with  the  nigning^fcamiritty 
in  a  word  And  do  you  $uppo$e  that  that  womaan,  of  t^at 
family,  who  are  as  proad  as:  th^  Baunrboaas^  and  to  whom  the 
Steynes  are  but  lacqueys,  musbrooma  of  yesterday  (fbr  after 
all  they  are  not  of  the  old  Gaunts,  but  of  a  minor  and  doublr 
ful  branch  df  the  hoiise)^^do.  yon  snppose,  I  say  ^^  (the  reader 
must  bear  in  niind  that  it  is  always  Tom  Eaves  wiio-  speJEiksX 
"that  the  Marchioness  of  Stejrtie,  tiie  haughtiest  woman  in 
Englaaid,  would,  bemd  down  to  her  husband  so  submissively, 
'if  there  were  not  some  cauisei?  Pooh!  I  tell  you  there  are 
secret  rdasoks.  I  tell  yott,  diat  inr  the  emigratian,  the  Ahb^ 
de  la  Marche  wiio  was  here,  and  was  employed  in  the  Qtribe- 
roon  business  with  Puisaye  and  Tinteniae,  was  the  same 
Colonel  of  Mousquetaires  Gris  with  whom  Stejnae  fcrught  in 
the  year  *86  :  that  he  and  the  Mar(Jrhioness  met  agatm :  that 
it  was  .after,  the  Reverend  Colond  was  shot  in  Brittany = that 
Lady  Steyne'  took  to  those  extreme  practices  of  devotion 
which  she  carries  qscl  now ;  for  she  is  closeted  with  her 
director  every  day— she  is  at  siervice  at  Spanish  Place  every 
morning,  I've  watched  her  there--*that  is,  I've  happened  to 
be  passing  there — ^and  depend  on  it  there's  a  mystory  in  her 
case.  Peof^e  are  not  so  unhappy  unless  they  have  some- 
thing to  repent  ofi"  added  Tom  Eaves  with  a  knowing  wag  of 
his  head;  ^'and  depend  oiiit  itj.  that  woman  would  not  besa 
suibmissive  as  she  is,,  if  the  Marquis  had  aot  some  sword  16 
hold  over  her."         .-     .        • 

So,  if  Mr.  Eaves^s  informatiora  be  correct,  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  lady,  in  her  high  station,  had  tw  submit  to  many  a 
pdvate  indignity,  and  to  hideimany  secret  griefs  under  a  calm 
face  And  let  us,  my  brethren  who  have  not  our  names  in 
the  Red  Book,  console  ourselves  by. thinking  comfortably 
how  miserable  our  betters  may  be,  and  that  Damocles,  who 
sits  on  satin  cushions,  and  \&  Served  cm  gold  plate,  hasi  an 
awful  sword  hanging  over  his  head  in  the  shape  of  a  boilifF, 
or  an  heTedhtacry  disease,  oar  a  fkmily  secret,  which  peeps  onl 
every  naw  and  then  from  trhe  embtoidecedi  ax\«s»  ycii^  %ha8t^ 
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manner,  and  will  be  sure  to  drop  one  day  or  the  other  in  the 
right  place. 

In  comparing,  too,  the  poor  man's  situation  with  that  of 
the  greats  there  is  (always  according  to  Mr.  Eaves)  another 
source  of  cromfort  for  the  former.  You  who  have  little  or  no= 
patriwiotty  to  bequeath  or  to  inherit,  may  be  on  good  terms 
with  your  farther  or  your  son;  whereas  the  heir  of  a  great 
prince,  such  as  my  Lord  Steynej  must  naturally  be  angry  at 
bdng  kept  os«  of  his  kingdom^  and  eye  the  occupant  of  it 
with  no  very  agreeable  gknces.  "Take  it  as  a  rule,"  this 
sardonic  old  Eaves  would  say,  '*  the  fathers  and  elder  sons- 
of  aH  great  families  hate  each  other.  The  Crown  Prince  is 
always  m  opposition  to  the  crown,  or  hankering  after  it. 
Shakespeare  knew  the  world,  my  good  sir,  and  when  he  de- 
scflbe*  Prince  Hal  (from  whose  family  the  Gaunts  pretend  to 
be  descended,  though  they  are  no  more  related  to  John  of 
G&ont  than  you  are)  trying  on  his  father's  coronet,  he  gives 
yo«  a  natural  description  of  all  heirs-apparent.  If  you  were 
heir  to  a  dukedom  and  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  do  you 
mean  to  say  you  would  not  wish  for  possession  ?  Pooh ! 
And  it  standi  to  reason  that  every  great  man,  having  ex- 
perienced this  feeling  toward*  his  father,  must  be  aware  that 
his  son  entertains  it  towards  himself;  and  so  they  can't  but 
be  suspicious  and  hostile. 

"  Then,  again,  as  to  the  feeling  of  elder  towards  younger 
sons.  My  dear  sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  every  elder 
brother  looks  upon  the  cadets  of  the  house  as  his  natural 
enemies,  who  deprive  him  of  so  much  reaidy*money  which 
ought  to  be  his  by  right.  I  have  often  heard  George  Mac- 
Tuiic,  Lord  Bajazet^s  eldest  son,  say  that  if  he  had  his  m\\ 
when  he  came  to  the  title  he  would  d6  what  the  sultans  do, 
and  clear  the  estate  by  chopping  off  all  his  younger  brothers* 
head/j  a*  once;  and  so  the  case  is,  more  or  less,  with  them 
all.  I  tell  you  they  are  all  Turks  in  their  hearts.  Pooh  I 
sir,  they  know  the  world.**  And  here,  haply,  a  great  man 
coming  up.  Ton*  Eaves*s  hat  woubt  drop  off  his  head,  and 
he  would  rush  forward  with  a  bow  and  a  griri,  which  showed 
that  he  knew  the  world  too— in<  the  Tomeavesian  way,  that 
is»  And  having  laid  out  every  shilling  of  \vV^  \o\\>x5v^  <3tv  '«j^^ 
annuity,  Tom  could  afford  to  bear  no  maWce  \.o  \xs&  xv^^^"*^ 
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and  nieces,  and  to  have  no  other  feeling  with  regard  to  his 
betters,  but  a  constant  and  generous  desire  to  dine  with 
them. 

.  Between  the  Marchioness  and  the  natural  and  tender 
regard  of  mother  for  children,  there  was  that  cruel  barrier 
placed  of  difference  of  faith.  The  very  love  which  she  might 
feel  for  her  sons,  only  served  to  render  the  timid  and  pious 
lady  more  fearful  and  unhappy.  The  gulf  which  separated 
them  was  fatal  and  impassable.  She  could  not  stretch  her 
weak  arms  across  it,  or  draw  her  children  over  to  that  side 
away  from  which  her  belief  told  her  there  was  no  safety. 
During  the  youth  of  his  sons.  Lord  Steyne,"  who  was  a  good 
scholar  and  amateur  casuist,  had  no  better  sport  in  the  even- 
ing after  dinner  in  the  country  than  in  setting  the  boys'  tutor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Trail  (now  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing), 
on  her  Ladyship's  director.  Father  Mole,  over  their  wine,  and 
in  pitting  Oxford  against  St.  Acheul.  He  cried,  "Bravo, 
Latimer ! "  "  Well  said,  Loyola ! "  alternately.  He  promised 
Mole  a  bishopric  if  he  would  come  over;  and  vowed  he 
would  use  all  his  influence  to  get  Trail  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he 
would  secede.  Neither  divine  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
quered ;  and  though  the  fond  mother  hoped  that  her  youngest 
and  favourite  son  would  be  reconciled  to  her  Church — ^his 
mother  Church — a.  sad  and  awful  disappointment  awaited  the 
devout  lady — a  disappointment  which  seemed  to  be  a  judg- 
ment upon  her  for  the  sin  of  her  marriage. 

My  Lord  Gaunt  married,  as  every  person  who  frequents 
the  Peerage  knows,  the  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood,  a  daughter 
of  the  noble  house  of  Bareacres,  before-mentioned  in  this 
veracious  history.  A  wing  of  Gaunt  House  was  assigned  to 
this  couple ;  for  the  head  of  the  family  chose  to  govern  it, 
and  while  he  reigned  to  reign  supreme:  his  son  and  heir, 
however,  living  little  at  home,  disagreeing  with  his  wife,  and 
borrowing  upon  post-obits  such  moneys  as  he  required  be- 
yond the  very  moderate  sums  which  his  father  was  disposed 
to  allow  him.  The  Marquis  knew  every  shilling  of  his  son's 
debts.  At  his  lamented  demise,  he  was  found  himself  to  be 
possessor  of  many  of  his  heir's  bonds,  purchased  for  thdr 
benefit,  and  devised  by  his  Lordship  to  the  children  of  his 
younger  son. 
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As,  to  my  Lord  Gaunt's  dismay,  and  the  chuckling  delight 
of  his  natural  enemy  and  father,  the  Lady.  Gaunt  had  no 
children,  the  Lord  George  Gaunt  was  desired  to  return  from 
Vierma,  where  he  was  engaged  in  waltzii^  and  diplomacy, 
suid  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Honourable 
Joan,  only  daughter  of  John  Johnes,  First  Baron  Helvellyn, 
and  head  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Brown  &  Robinson,  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,  Bankers;  from  which  union  sprang  several 
sons  and  daughters,  whose  doings  do  not  appertain  to  this 
story. 

This  marriage  at  first  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  one. 
My  Lord  George  Gaunt  could  not  only  read,  but  write  pretty 
correctly.  He  spoke  French  with  considerable  fluency,  and 
was  one  of  the  finest  waltzers  in  Europe.  With  these  talents, 
and  his  interest  at  home,  there  was  little  doubt  that  his  Lord- 
ship would  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  in  his  profession. 
The  lady,  his  wife,  felt  that  courts  were  her  sphere ;  and  her 
wealth  enabled  her  to  receive  splendidly  in  those  Continental 
towns  whither  her  husband's  diplomatic  duties  led  him. 
There  was  talk  of  appointing  him  Minister,  and  bets  were 
laid  at  the  Travellers'  that  he  would  be  ambassador  ere  long, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  rumours  arrived  of  the  secretary's  extra- 
ordinary behaviour.  At  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  given  by 
his  chief,  he  had  started  up,  and  declared  that  a/i/^  defoie 
gras  was  poisoned.  He  went  to  a  ball  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Bavarian  envoy,  the  Count  de  Springbock-Hohenlaufen,  with 
his  head  shaved,  and  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  firiar.  It  was 
not  a  masked  ball,  as  some  folks  wanted  to  persuade  you. 
It  was  something  queer,  people  whispered.  His  grandfather 
was  so.     It  was  in  the  family. 

His  wife  and  family  returned  to  this  country,  and  took  up 
their  abode  at  Gaunt  House.  Lord  George  gave  up  his  post 
on  the  European  continent,  and  was  gazetted  to  Brazil.  But 
people  knew  better :  he  never  returned  from  that  Brazil  ex- 
pedition— never  died  there — never  lived  there — never  was 
there  at  all.  He  was  nowhere  j  he  was  gone  out  altogether. 
"  Brazil,"  said  one  gossip  to  another,  with  a  grin — "  Brazil  is 
St  John's  Wood.  Rio  Janeiro  is  a  cottage  surrounded  by 
four  walls ;  and  George  Gaunt  is  accredited  to  a.  VLae^x^^*^<^^^ 
has  invested  him  with  thQ  order  of  the  Sti3i\rNQ^^s:.Qi^^ 
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These  are  the  kinds  •of  epitaphs  which  men  pass  orer  one 
another  in  Vanity  Fair,  ■ 

Twioe  or  thrice  in  a  week,  in  the  earliest  morning,  the 
poor 'mother  weint  for  her  sins  and  saw  the  poior  invalid 
Sometimes  he  laiaghed  at  her  ^and  his  laughter  was  moK 
pitiful  than  to  hear  him  cry);  sometimes  she  found  liie 
brilliant  dandy  diplomatist  of  the  Congress  of 'Vienna  drag- 
ging about  a  chdid^s  toy,  ca*  nursing  the  keeper's  bfdby's  doii. 
Sometimes  he  knew  her  and  Fati^r  Moie,  her  director  and 
companion ;  oftener  he  forgot  her,  as  he  had  done .  wife, 
children,  love,  ami»tion,  vanity.  Bat  he  remembered  his 
dinner  hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his  wine^nd-water  was  not 
strong  enough. 

It  Was  the  mysterious  tamt  of  the  "blood :  the  poor  mother 
had  brought  it  from  hear  own  aiocient  raoe.  The  evil  Isod 
broken  out  once  or  twice  in  the  father''^  family,  long  before 
Lady  Steyne*8:«in8'  had  begun,  or  her  fasts  arid  tears  and 
penances  had  been  offered  in  their  expiation.  The  pride  of 
the  race  was  struck  down  as  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh.  The 
dark  mark  oC  fete  and  doom  was  on  the  threshold, — the 
tall  old  threi^old  surmounted  by  coronets  Jand  canned 
heraWryi 

The  ^bseg^rt  lord*s  children  meanwhile  pmttied  and  frew 
on  quite  unconscious  that  the  doom  was  over  them  toa 
First  'they  talked  of  their  father,  and  devised  plans  against 
his  return.  Then  the  name  of  the  living  dead  man  was  tess 
frequently  in  their  mouth ;  then  not  mentioned  at  all.  But 
the  stricfceh  Old  grandmother  trembled  to  think  that  these 
two  were  the  mheritors  oif-  thew  father's  shame  as  well  as  of 
his  honours,  and  watched  sickening  for  the  day  when  the 
awful  ancestral  curse  should  come  down  on  them. 

This  dark  presentiment  also  haunted  Lord  Sleynie.  He 
tried  to  lay  the  horrid  bedside  ghost  in  Red  Seas  of  wine  afid 
jollity,  and  lost  sight  of  it  sometitties  in  the  crowd  and  root 
of  his  pleasures.  'But  it  always  came  back  to  him  when 
alone,  and  seemfed  to  grow  more  liireatening  with  yeais. 
"I  have  taken  your  son,"  it  said,  "why  not  yow?  i  may 
shut  you  up  in  a  prison  some  day  like  your  «on  Geoi^  I 
may  tap  you  on  th6  head  tso-iiworrow,  and  away  go  pk^asme 
-vid  honours,  /easts  aftd  beauty,  IneftAfe,  felt^tets^  'Freodi 
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tooks,  fine  horsqs  and  houses— in  exchange  for  a  prison,  a 
[eeper,  and  a  stjraw  uiattress  like  George  Gaimt'sw"  And 
hen  my  lord  would  defy  the  ghost  whidi  threatened  him; 
or  he  knew  of  a  remedy  by  which  he  could  balk  his 
inemy. 

So  there  was  splendour  and  wealthy  but  no  great  happiness 
)erchance,  behind  the  tall  carved  portals  of  Gaunt  House 
nth  its  smoky  corcajets.  and  cipher^^  The  feasts  there  were 
)f  the  grandest  in.  X.ondon ;  but  th^re  was.  not  overmuch 
:ontent  therewith,  except  among  the  guests  who  sat  at  my 
ord's  table  Had  he  not  been  so  great: a,  prince  very  few 
K>s8ibly  would  have  visited  him,  but  in  Vanity  Fair  the  sina 
)f  very  great  pieraonagies  are  looked  at  indulgently.  ^^^Nous 
^i^urdons.  4  detixfois  **  {as  the  French  lady  said)  before  we 
XMndemn  a  peison  of  my  lord's  undoubted  quality.  Some 
Kitorious  carpers  and  squeamish  mjoralists  might  be  sulky 
wth  Lord  Steyne,  but  they,  were  glad  enough  to  come  when, 
le  *sked  them. 

"  Lord  Steyne  is  really  too  bad/'  Lady  Slingst(»ie  said ; 
^*  but  everybody  goes,  and  of  couise  I  shall  see  that  my  girls 
3ome  to  no  harm."  "His  Lordship  is  a  man  to  whom  I 
owe  much^  everything  in.  life>"  said  the  Right  Reverend 
Doctor  Trail,  thinking  that  the  Axehbishop  was  rather  shaky; 
and  MrSfc  Trail  and  the  young  ladies  would  as  soon  have 
missed  going  to  church  as  to  one  of  his  Lordship^s  parties. 
"His  mjorals  are  bad,"  said  little  Lord  Southdown  to  his* 
sister,  who  meekly  expostulated,  having  heard  terrific  legends 
from  her  mamma  with  respect  to  the  doings  at  Gaunt  House ; 
"  but  hang  it,  he's  got  the  best  dry  Sillety  in  Europe !  '^  And 
as  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Bart — Swr  Pitt,  that  pattern  of  de- 
corum—Sir Pitt,  who  had  kd  off  at  missionary  meetings, — 
he  never  for  one  moment  thought  of  not  going  too.  "  Where 
you  see  such  persons  as  the  Bishop  ot'  Ealing  and  the 
Countess  of  Slingstone,  you  may  be  pretty  sure^  Jane,''  the 
BaxoaH  would  say,  "  that  we  cannot  be  wrong.  The  great 
rank  and  station  of  Lord  Steyne  put  him  in  a  position  to 
coouBiand  peqple  ix\  our  station  in  life.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  a  County,  my  dear,  is  a  respectable  man.  Besides,^ 
George  Gaunt  and  I  were  intinaate  in  earl'^  \\i^  •,  V^  ^w^^  'O'^ 
junior  when  we  were  a^^his  at  PumpemidtA  \.o^eJtJMs^^'- 
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In  a  word,  everybody  went  to  wait  upon  this  great  man — 
everybody  who  was  asked;  as  you  the  reader  (do  not  say 
nay)  or   I  the  writer  hereof  would  go  if  we  had   an  in- 


vitation. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

IN   WHICH  THE   READER  IS   INTRODUCED  TO   THE 
VERY  BEST  OF   COMPANY. 

At  last  Becky's  kindness  and  attention  to  the  chief  of  her 
husband's  family  were  destined  to  meet  with  an  exceeding 
great  reward;  a  reward  which,  though  certainly  somewhat 
unsubstantial,  the  little  woman  coveted  with  greater  eage^ 
ness  than  more  positive  benefits.  If  she  did  not  wish  to  lead 
a  virtuous  life,  at  least  she  desired  to  enjoy  a  character  for 
virtue ;  and  we  know  that  no  lady  in  the  genteel  world  can 
possess  this  desideratum,  until  she  has  put  on  a  train  and 
feathers,  and  has  been  presented  to  her  Sovereign  at  Court 
From  that  august  interview  they  come  out  stamped  as  honest 
women.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  gives  them  a  certificate  of 
virtue.  And  as  dubious  goods  or  letters  are  passed  through 
an  oven  at  quarantine,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  and 
then  pronounced  clean,  many  a  lady  whose  reputation  would 
be  doubtful  otherwise,  and  liable  to  give  infection,  passes 
through  the  wholesome  ordeal  of  the  Royal  presence,  and 
issues  from  it  free  from  all  taint. 

It  might  be  very  well  for  my  Lady  Bareacres,  my  Lady 

Tufto,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  in  the  country,  and  other  ladies 

who  had  come  into  contact  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  to 

cry  fie  at  the  idea  of  the  odious  little  adventuress  making  her 

curtsy  before  the  Sovereign,  and  to  declare  that,  if  dear  good 

Queen  Charlotte  had  been  alive,   she  never  would   have 

admitted  such   an   extremely  ill-regulated   personage    into 

her  chaste  drawing-room.     But  when  we  consider  that  it 

was  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  in  whose  high  presence 

Mrs,  Rawdon  passed  her  examination,  and,  as  it  were,  took 

Aer  degree  in  reputation,  \t  suteVy  rcvw^  >oe  ^^\.  d\slovalty  to 

doubt  any  more  about  her  viitue.    1,  ^oi  wj  ^^A^V*3*.\»^ 

wvYA  love  and  awe  to  that  Great  Chatactet  vcvVx^vcsrj .    t^^^itab. 
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a  high  and  noble  appreciation  of  Gentlewomanhood  there 
must  have  been  in  Vanity  Fair,  when  that  revered  and 
august  being  was  invested,  by  the  universal  acclaim  of  the 
refined  and  educated  portion  of  this  empire,  with  the  title  of 
Premier  Gentilhomme  of  his  Kingdom.     Do  you  remember, 

dear  M ,  O  friend  of  my  youth,  how  one  blissful  night 

fiveiand-twenty  years  since,  the  "Hypocrite"  being  acted, 
Elliston  being  manager,  Dowton  and  Liston  performers,  two 
boys  had  leave  from  their  loyal  masters  to  go  out  from 
Slaughter  House  School  where  they  were  educated,  and  to 
appear  on  Drury  Lane  stage,  amongst  a  crowd  which  as- 
sembled there  to  greet  the  King.  THE  KING?  There 
he  was.  Beefeaters  were  before  the  august  box ;  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  (Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet)  and  other  great  officers 
of  state  were  behind  the  chair  on  which  he  sate,  He  sate — 
florid  of  face,  portly  of  person,  covered  with  orders,  and  in 
a  rich  curling  head  of  hair.  How  we  sang,  God  save  him  ! 
How  the  house  rocked  and  shouted  with  that  magnificent 
music.  How  they  cheered,  and  cried,  and  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs. Ladies  wept ;  mothers  clasped  their  children ; 
some  fainted  with  emotion.  People  were  suffocated  in  the 
pit,  shrieks  and  groans  rising  up  amidst  the  writhing  and 
shouting  mass  there  of  his  people  who  were,  and  indeed 
showed  themselves  almost  to  be,  ready  to  die  for  him.  Yes, 
we  saw  him.  Fate  cannot  deprive  us  of  t^at  Others  have 
seen  Napoleon.  Some  few  .  still  exist  who  have  beheld 
Frederick  the  Great,  Doctor  Johnson,  Marie  Antoinette, 
etc.:  be  it  our  reasonable  boast  to  our  children  that  we 
saw  George  the  Good,  the  Magnificent,  the  Great. 

Well,  there  came  a  happy  day  in  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley*s 
existence  when  this  angel  was  admitted  into  the  paradise  of 
a  Court  which  she  coveted;  her  sister-in-law  acting  as  her 
godmother.  On  the  appointed  day.  Sir  Pitt  and  his  lady, 
in  their  great  family  carriage  (just  newly  built,  and  ready  for 
the  Baronet's  assumption  of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  his 
county),  drove  up  to  the  little  house  in  Curzon  Street,  to  the 
edification  of  Haggles,  who  was  watching  from  his  green- 
grocer's shop,  and  saw  fine  plumes  within,  and  enormous 
bunches  of  flowers  in  the  breasts  of  the  new  \\v^x>j-c«a.\s.  ^^ 
the  footmen. 
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Sir  Pitt,  in  a  glittering  Tiniform,  descended  and  went  into 
Curzon  Street,  his  sword  between  tiis  legs*  Little  Raivdcn 
stood  with  his  face  against  the  par^ur  wind<D(W-p«ixes,  smiling 
and  nodding  with  all  his  Might  to  hi$  aunt  in  the  carrie^e 
within ;  and  presently  Sir  Pitt  issued  forth  From  the  house 
again,  leading  forth  a  lady  with  grand  jfeathers,  -covered  in  a 
white  shawl,  and  holding  up  daintily  a  train  of  magm^cefot 
brocade.  She  stepped  into  the  vehicle  as  if  she  we»e  a 
princess  and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  go  to  Court,  smiling 
graciously  on  the  footi^an  at  the  door,  and  on  Sir  Fit!;,  who 
followed  her  into  the  carriage. 

Then  Rawdon  followed  in  his  old  Guards'  uniform,  which 
had  grown  woefully  shabby,  and  was  much  too  tight.  He 
was  to  have  followed  th«  procession,  and  waited  upon  hisr 
Sovereign  in  -a  cab,  but  that  his  good^^natured  sis^er4ii4aw 
insisted  that  they  should  be  a  family  pa? ty. .  The  coach  was 
large,  the  ladies  not  very  big,  they  womld  hold  their  trains  in 
their  laps--finaily,  the  four  went  fraternally  together ;  and 
their  carriage  presently  joined  the  line  of  royal  equipages 
which  was  making  its  way  down  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's 
Street,  towards  the  old  briok  palace  where  the  Star  oi  Bruns- 
wick was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  noWes  ^d  gentlefolk, 

Becky  felt  as  if  she  could  bless  the  peo^e  Out  of  ^ 
carriage  windows,  so  dated  was  she  in  spirit)  and  so  strong  a 
sense  had  she  of  the  dignified  position  which  she  had  at  hst 
attained  in  life.  Even  our  Becky  had  her  weaknesses,  and 
as  one  often  sees  how  men  pride  themselves  upon  excdknces 
which  others  ane  slow  to  perceive— how,  for  instance,  Comus 
firmly  believes  ^athe  is  the  greatest  tragic  actor  in  England; 
how  Brovm,  the  famous  novelist,  longs  to  be  considcj^edj  hot 
a  man  of  genius,  but  a  man  of  fashion }  while  Robinson,  the 
great  lawyer,  does  not  in  the  Iqast  care  about  his  reputation 
in  Westminster  Hall,  btit  believe  himself  incomparable 
across  country,  and  at  a  five-barred  gate^**^9o  to  be,  and  to 
be  thought,  a  respectable  woman,  was  Becky's  aim  in  life, 
and  she  got  up  the  genteel  with  amazing  assiduity,  readiness, 
and  success.  We  have  said  there  were  times  when  she  be- 
J/eved  herself  tp  be  a  fine  laudy,  ax\d  icjs^ox^Vv^tbiece  was  no 
money  in  the  chest  at  home-^&\m^  tscA^ti^  ^iJaa  %^xa,xxw^ 
^e/3  to  coax  and  wheedle— no  g^xourvd  ^o  \^^^t  xa^M^t^^ 
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word.  .  And  9us  -she  went  to  Coiirt  in  the  carriage,  the  family 
catrk^,  ghe  adopted  a  demeanour  so  grand,  self-satisfied, 
deKberate,  and  imposing,  that  it  made  even  Lady  Jane  laugh. 
She  walked  into  the  royal  apartmetits  with  a  toss  of  the  head 
which  would  have  befitted  an  empress ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
had  she  been  one,  she  would  have  become  the  character 
perfectly. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
casitime  de  tout^  oh  the  occasion  of  hef  presentation  to  the 
Sovereign  was  of  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  description. 
Some  ladies  we  may  have  seen — ^we  who  wear  stars  and  cor- 
dons, and  attend  the  St.  James's  assemblies,  or  we  who,  in 
muddy  boots,  dawdle  up  and  down  Pall  Mall,  and  -  peep 
into  the  coaches  as  they  drive  up  with  the  great  folks  in 
their  feathers — some  ladies  of  fashion,  r  say,  we  may  have 
seen,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  a  levee  day,  as  the 
laced-Jacketed  band  of  the  Life  Giiards  are  blowing  triumphal 
marches  seated  on  those  prancing  music-stools,  their  cream- 
coloilred  chargers — ^who  are  by  ho  means  Idvely  and  enticing 
objects  iat  that  early  period  of  noon.  A  stout  countess  of 
^yXy^  (t^coltetk^  paihted,  wrinkled  with  rouge  up  to  her  droop- 
ing eyelids,  arid  diamonds  twinkling  in  her  wig,  is  a  whole- 
some and  edifying,  but  not  a  pleasant  sight.  She  has  the 
feded  look  of  a  St.  James's  Street  illumination,  as  it  may  be 
seen  of  an  early  morning,  when  half  the  lamps  are  out,  and 
the  others  are  blinking  wanly,  as  if  they  were  about  to  vanish 
like  ghosts  before  the  dawn.  Siith  charms  as  those  of  which 
we  catch  glimpses  while  her  ladyship's  carriage  passes  should 
appear  abroad  at  night  alone.  If  even  Cynthia  looks  haggard 
of  an  afternoon,  as  we  may  see  her  sometimes  in  the  present 
winter  season,  with  Phoebus  staring  her  out  of  countenarice 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  how  much  more  can 
old  Lady  Castlemouldy  keep  her  head  up  when  the  sufi  is 
shining  full  upon  it  through  the  chariot  windows,  and  showing 
all  the  chinks  and  crannies  with  which  time  has  marked  her 
fece  1  No.  Drawing-rooms  should  be  announced  for  Novetss- 
her,  or  the  first  foggy  day;  or  the  e\de\:\7  ^vXxaxssL^  ^^  ^^^^ 
VankyFair  should  drive  up  in  dosed  VLlteT^,  ^e^^^GevA  Vcv^ 

covered  Way,  and  make  their  curtsy  to  t\\e  ^ovet^vgtv  xsxv^^ 

'he  pn>!^scti<m  of  lamplight. 
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Our  beloved  Rebecca  had  no  need,  however,  of  any  such 
a  friendly  halo  to  set  off  her  beauty.  Her  complexion  could 
bear  any  sunshine  as  yet ;  and  her  dress,  though  if  you  were 
to  see  it  now,  any  present  lady  of  Vanity  Fair  would  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  most  foolish  and  preposterous  attire  ever 
worn,  was  as  handsome  in  her  eyes  and  those  of  the  public, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  since,  as  the  most  brilliant  costume 
of  the  most  famous  beauty  of  the  present  season.  A  score 
of  years  hence  that  too,  that  milliner's  wonder,  will  have 
passed  into  the  domain  of  the  absurd,  along  with  all  previous 
vanities.  But  we  are  wandering  too  much.  Mrs.  Rawdon's 
dress  was  pronounced  to  be  charmante  on  the  eventful  day  of 
her  presentation.  Even  good  little  Lady  Jane  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  this  effect,  as  she  looked  at  her  kinswoman, 
and  owned  sorrowfully  to  herself  that  she  was  quite  inferior 
in  taste  to  Mrs.  Becky, 

She  did  not  know  how  much  care,  thought,  and  genius 
Mrs.  Rawdon  had  bestowed  upon  that  garment  Rebecca 
had  as  good  taste  as  any  milliner  in  Europe,  and  such  a 
clever  way  of  doing  things  as  Lady  Jane  little  understood 
The  .latter  quickly  spied  out  the  magnificence  of  the  bro- 
cade of  Becky's  train,  and  the  splendour  of  the  lace  on  her 
dress. 

The  brocade  was  an  old  remnant,  Becky  said ;  and  as  for 
the  lace,  it  was  a  great  bargain.  She  had  had  it  these 
hundred  years. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  it  must  have  cost  a  little  fortune," 
Lady  Jane  said,  looking  down  at  her  own  lace,  which  was  not 
nearly  so  good;  and  then  examining  the  quality  of  the 
ancient  brocade  which  formed  the  material  of  Mrs.  Rawdorfs 
Court  dress,  she  felt  inclined  to  say  that  she  could  not  afford 
such  fine  clothing,  but  checked  that  speech,  with  an  effort, 
as  one  uncharitable  to  her  kinswoman. 

And  yet,  if  Lady  Jane  had  known  all,  I  think  even  her 
kindly  temper  would  have  failed  her.  The  fact  is,  when  she 
was  putting  Sir  Pitt's  house  in  order,  Mrs.  Rawdon  had  found 
the  lace  and  the  brocade  in  old  waidrobes,  the  property  of 
the  former  ladies  of  the  house,  and  had  quietly  carried  the 
goods  home,  and  had  suited  them  to  her  own  little  persoa 
Bn'ggs  saw  her  take  them,  asked  tvo  c]^^?.l\oivs^  told  no 
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;ories ;  but  I  believe  quite  sympathized  with  her  on  this 
latter,  and  so  would  many  another  honest  woman. 

And  the  diamonds-^**  Where  the  doose  did  you  get  the 
iamonds,  Becky  ?  "  said  her  husband,  admiring  some  jewels 
hich  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  sparkled  in  her 
urs  and  on  her  neck  with  brilliance  and  profusion. 

Becky  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  at  him  hard  for  a 
loment  Pitt  Crawley  blushed  a  little  too,  and  looked  out 
f  window.  The  fact  is,  he  had  given  her  a  very  small 
ortion  of  the  brilliants — a,  pretty  diamond  clasp,  which  con- 
ned a  pearl  necklace  which  she  wore — and  the  Baronet  had 
mitted  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  lady. 

Becky  looked  at  her  husband,  and  then  at  Sir  Pitt,  with  an 
ir  of  saucy  triumph — ^as  much  as  to  say,  "  Shall  I  betray 
ou?" 

"  Guess  ! ''  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  Why,  you  silly 
lan,"  she  continued,  "  where  do  you  suppose  I  got  them  ? 
-all  except  the  little  clasp,  which  a  dear  friend  of  mine  gave 
le  long  ago.  I  hired  them,  to  be  sure.  I  hired  them  at 
Ir.  Polonius's,  in  Coventry  Street.  You  don't  suppose  that 
11  the  diamonds  which  go  to  Court  belong  to  the  wearers ; 
ke  those  beautiful  stones  that  Lady  Jane  has,  and  which  are 
mch  handsomer  than  any  which  I  have,  I  am  certain.^' 

"They  are  family  jewels,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  again  looking 
neasy.  And  in  this  family  conversation  the  carriage  rolled 
own  the  street,  until  its  cargo  was  finally  discharged  at  the 
ates  of  the  palace  where  the  Sovereign  was  sitting  in  state. 

The  diamonds,  which  had  created  Rawdon's  admiration, 
ever  went  back  to  Mr.  Polonius,  of  Coventry  Street,  and 
lat  gentleman  never  applied  for  their  restoration  ;  but  they 
stired  into  a  little  private  repository,  in  an  old  desk,  which 
Lmelia  Sedley  had  given  her  years  and  years  ago,  and  in 
rhich  Becky  kept  a  number  of  useful  and,  perhaps,  valuable 
[lings  about  which  her  husband  knew  nothing.  To  know 
lOthing,  or  little,  is  in  the  nature  of  some  husbands.  To 
ide,  in  the  nature  of  how  many  women  ?  O  ladies  !  how 
aany  of  you  have  surreptitious  milliners'  bills  ?  How  many 
•f  you  have  gowns  and  bracelets,  which  you  daren't  show,  or 
rhich  you  wear  trembling  ? — trembling,  atvd  co^tIvcv^  N^>Sie». 
miles  the  husband  by  your  side,  who  does  xvoX.  Vrwo^  "^^ 
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new  velvet  gown  from  the  old  one,. or  the  new  bBacelet  feom 
last  year's,  or  has  any  notion  that  the  ra^eti-loofcing  yeHow 
kce  scarf  cost  forty  guineas^  and  that  'Madame  Bobtnoi  is 
writing  dunning  letters  iCvery  week,  for  the  mobey  I ,  : 

Thus  Kawdon  knew  nothi^  about  the  ferilliajnt  diamond 
earrings,  or  the  superb  brillimt  ornament  which 'dbeortted 
the  fair  bosom  of  his  lady  p  but  Lord  Steyrie,  who  waa  in  his 
place  at  Court,  as  Lord  of  the  Powder  Qoset,  and  one  of  the 
great  dignitaries  =  and  illustrious:  defences  of  the  throne  of 
England,  antjl  came  up  with  all  his,  stars,  garter^  coilars,  and 
cordons,  and  paid:  particular  attenitiian  to  the  little  woman, 
knew  whence  the  jeivels  camey  and  whoi  paid  for  thenj. 

>As  he-  bowed  over  her  he  smiled,  and: quoted  the  hack- 
Xieyed  and  beautiful  lines;  fbom  the  "Jlape  of  the  Lock," 
about  Belinda's  diamonds,  "  which  Jews  might  kiss  and  in- 
fidels adore,*'  '  .  '  :    .;  . 

f*  But  I  hope  your  Lordship  is  orthodox, ^'isaid  the  Uttk 
lady,  with  a  tdss  of  her.  head  And  many  la<iies  rcfund  about 
whispered  and'  talked,,  and  many  gentlemen  nodded,  and 
whfepered,  as  they,  saw  what,  mariced  attention  the  great 
nobleman  wa&- paying  to  the  little  adventuress,  • : 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  interview  between 
Rebecca  Crawley,  hefi  Sharp,  and  her  Imperial  Master,!  it  docs 
not  become  sudi  a  feeble  and  inexperienced  pen  a^s  'mine 
fco' attempt  to  relate.  The  dazzkd;  eyes  dose  before. duU 
Magnificent  Idea.  Loyal  respect  and  decency  tell  even  the 
imagination  not  to  look  too  keenly  and  awdaciously  aboat 
the  sacred,  aiidience-  chamber,  but  to  ■  back  a  way. ,  rapidly, 
silently,  and  respectfully,  making  profound  bows  out  oC  the 
August  Presenca       •   .    -i:  •  .  :        ♦  . 

.  This  may  be  said,  that  in  all  London  there,  was.  noi  more 
loyal  heart  than  Becky's  after  this  interview.  The -name  d 
her  King  was  always  oh  her  lips,  Arid  he  was  prodaimed  by 
her  to  be  the  in^st  charming  of  faneri.  She  went  to  GolnagbFs 
arid  ordered  the  finest  .portrait  of  him  that  art  had  produced, 
and  credit  could  •  supjiiy.  .She  chose  that  famous  one  in 
which  the  best  of  monarcfas  is  represented  in  a  frock-^ooat 
with  a  fur  collar,  and  hrieeches  and -sil!k .  stockings,  simpering 
on  St  sofa  from  under  his  curly  brown  wig*  She  had  IsAn 
painted  in  a  brooch  and  .wore  ifcrrmdetd  sha  amused  aid 
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somewhat  pestered  her  acquaintance  with  her  perpetual  talk 
about  his  urbanity  and  beauty.  Who  knows  ?  Peijiaps  the 
Httle  woman  thought  she  might  play  the  part  of  a  Maintenon 
or  a  Pompadour. 

But  the  finest  spott  of  all  after  her  presentation  was  to 
hear  her  talk  virtuously.  She  had  a  few  female  acquaint- 
anoes,  not,  ft  must  be  owned,  of  the  very  highest  reputation 
in  Vanity  Fair.  But  being  made  an  honest  woman  of,  so 
to  speak,  Becky  would  not  consort  any  longer  with  these 
dubious  ones,  and  cut  Lady  Cmckenbury  when  the  latter 
nodded  to*  her  from  her  opera-box,  and  gave  Mrs. 
Washington  White  the  go-by  in  the  Ring.  "  One  must,  my 
dear,  show  one  is  somebody,"  she  said.  "  One  mustn't  be 
seen  with  doubtful  people.  I  pity  Lady  Crackenbury  from 
my  heart ;  and  Mrs.  Washington  White  may  be  a  very  good- 
natured  person.  Vim  may  go  and  dine  with  them,  as  you 
like  your  rubber.  But  /  mustn't,  and  won't ;  and  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  tell  Smith  to  say  I  am  not  at  home 
when  either  of  them  calls." 

The  particulars  of  Becky's  costume  were  in  the  news- 
papers— feathers,  lappets,  superb  diamonds,  and  all  the  rest. 
Lady  Crackenbuiy  read  the  paragraph  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
and  discoursed  to  her  followers  about  the  airs  which  that 
woman  was  giving  herself.  Mrs.  Bute.  Csawley  and  her 
young  ladies  in  the  country  had  a  copy  of  T/ie  Morning  Post 
from  town ;  and  gave  a  vent  to  their  honest  indignation. 
"  If  you  had  been  sandy-haired,  green-eyed^  and  a  French 
rQpe<iancer's  daughter,"  Mrs.  Bute  said  to  her  eldest  girl 
(who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  swarthy,  short,  and  snub- 
nosed  young  lady),  "  you  might  have  had  superb  diamonds 
forsooth,  and  have  been  presented  at  Court  by  your  cousin, 
the  Ladjr  Jane.  But  you're  caiiy  a  gentlewoman,  my  poor 
dear  child.  Yon  have  only  some  of  the  best  blood  in 
England  in  your  veins,  and  good  principles  and  piety  for 
your  portion.  I,  myself,  the  wife  of  a  Baronef  s  younger 
brother,  too,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  going  to  Court 
— nor  would  other  people,  if  good  Queen  Charlotte  had  been 
alive.  *^  In  this  way  the  worthy  Rectouess  consoled  herself ; 
and  her  daughters  sighed,  and  sate  over  \)\^  ^e&T^s^^  ^^ 
night  ' 
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A  few  days  after  the  famous  presentation,  another  great 
and  exceeding  honour  was  vouchsafed  to  the  virtuous  Becky. 
Lady  Steiyne's  carriage  drove  up  to  Mr.  Rawdon  Crawley's 
door,  and  the  footman,  instead  of  driving  down  the  front  of 
the  house,  as  by  his  tremendous  knocking  he  appeared  to  be 
inclined  to  do,  relented,  and  only  delivered  in  a  couple  of 
cards,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Steyne  and  the  Countess  of  Gaunt  If  these  bits  of  paste- 
board had  been  beautiful  pictures,  or  had  had  a  hundred 
yards  of  Malines  lace  rolled  round  them,  worth  twice  the 
number  of  guineas,  Becky  could  not  have  regarded  them 
with  more  pleasure.  You  may  be  sure  they  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  china  bowl  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
where  Becky  kept  the  cards  of  her  visitors.  Lord !  lord !  how 
poor  Mrs.  Washington  White's  card  and  Lady  Crackenbrnys 
card,  which  our  little  friend  had  been  glad  enough  to  get  a 
few  months  back,  and  of  which  the  silly  little  creature  was 
rather  proud  once — lord!  lord!  I  say,  how  soon  at  the 
appearance  of  these  grand  court  cards  did  those  poor  little 
neglected  deuces  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack 
Steyne !  Bareacres !  Johnes  of  Helvellyn  1  and  Ceierlyon  of 
Camelot  1  we  may  be  sure  that  Becky  and  Briggs  looked  out 
those  august  names  in  the  Peerage,  and  followed  the  noUe 
races  up  through  all  the  ramifications  of  the  family  tree. 

My  Lord  Steyne  coming  to  call  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards, and  looking  about  him,  and  observing  everything  as 
was  his  wont,  found  his  ladies'  cards  already  ranged  as  the 
trumps  of  Becky's  hand,  and  grinned,  as  this  old  cynic  always 
did  at  any  naive  display  of  human  weakness.  Becky  came 
down  to  him  presently :  whenever  the  dear  girl  expected  his 
Lordship,  her  toilette  was  prepared,  her  hair  in  perfect  order, 
her  numchoirSy  aprons,  scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and 
other  female  gimcracks  arranged,  and  she  seated  in  some 
artless  and  agreeable  posture  ready  to  receive  him  \  whenever 
she  was  surprised,  of  course  she  had  to  fly  to  her  apartment 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  matters  in  the  glass,  and  to  trip 
down  again  to  wait  upon  the  great  peer. 
She  found  him  grinning  ovet  ^eWwV  ^\vfc  ^«&  discof- 
ere4  and  she  blushed  a  little,  "  T\vw\V.  ^oAX^^^Aotfi^^ve^Rsa; 
^Ae  said.     ''  You  see  your  ladies  Yva\e  beenVvet^-  ^cy«  5^ 
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of  you  I     I  couldn't  come  before ;  I  was  in   the  kitchen 
making  a  pudding." 

"  I  know  you  were ;  I  saw  you  through  the  area  railings 
as  I  drove  up,**  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  You  see  everything,"  she  replied. 

**  A  few  things,  but  not  that,  my  pretty  lady,"  he  said  good- 
naturedly.  "You  silly  little  fibster!  I  heard  you  in  the 
room  overhead,  where  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  putting  a 
little  rouge  on, — you  must  give  some  of  yours  to  my  Lady 
Gaunt,  whose  complexion  is  quite  preposterous, — and  I  heard 
the  bedroom  door  open,  and  then  you  came  downstairs." 

"  Is  it  a  crime  to  try  and  look  my  best  when  you  come 
here  ?  "  answered  Mrs.  Rawdon  plaintively,  and  she  rubbed  her 
cheek  with  her  handkerchief  as  if  to  show  there  was  no  rouge 
at  all,  only  genuine  blushes  and  modesty  in  her  case.  About 
this  who  can  tell  ?  I  know  there  is  some  rouge  that  won't 
come  off  on  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  some  so  good  that 
even  tears  will  not  disturb  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  twiddling  round  his  wife's 
card,  "  you  are  bent  on  becoming  a  fine  lady.  You  pester 
my  poor  old  life  out  to  get  you  into  the  world.  You  won't 
be  able  to  hold  your  own  there,  you  silly  little  fool.  You've 
got  no  money."- 

"  You  will  get  us  a  place,"  interposed  Becky,  "as  quick  as 
possible." 

"You've  got  no  money,  and  you  want  to  compete  with 
those  who  have.     You  poor  little  earthenware  pipkin,  you 
want  to  swim  down  the  stream  along  with  the  great  copper 
kettles.     All  women  are  alike.      Everybody  is  striving  for 
what  is  not  worth  the  having !    'Gad  I  I  dined  with  the  King 
yesterday,  and  we  had  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips.      A 
dinner  of  herbs  is  better  than  a  stalled  ox  very  often.     You 
will  go  to  Gaunt  House.     You  give  an  old  fellow  no  rest 
unril  you  get  there.     It's  not  half  so  nice  as  here.     You'll 
be  bored  there.     I  am.    My  wife  is  as  gay  as  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  my  daughters  as  cheerful  as  Regan  and  Goneril.      I 
daren't  sleep  in  what  they  call  my  bedxoom.    'W^  \i^^  ^s* 
like  the  baldaquin  of  St.  Peter's,  and  tYve  p\cl\Mt^^  Sxv^gpNecv 
Tie.     I  have  a  little  brass  bed  in  a  dteasm^-xooxs\  %  ^^J^ 
ttle  hair  mattress  like  an  anchorite,      1  am  ^xv  ^axvOcvoxv 


Ho  I  ho  !  Youll  be  asked  to  dinner  ne^j:  i^eejc.  And  gan 
aux/emmes,  look  out  and  hold  your  own  \  HiQiwr  the  women 
will  bully  you  I "  This.  was.  a.  very  long  speech,  for  a.  man  <rf 
few  words  like  my  Locd.  Steyne ;  nor  was  it  the  first  which  he 
uttered  for  Becky's  benefit  On  tjiat  day.  . ,, 

Briggs  looked  up  froii^  the  wQrkrt^ble  at  which  she  was 
sekted  in  the  farther  room,  93m  gay^  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard 
the  gi^at  Marquis  speak  $9  %htly  of  her  sex. 
;  "If  you  don't  turn  off  thati^ibominable  shetep-dgg^?  said 
Lord  Steyne,  with  a  savage  Igdfc  ovqf  his»  shpulder  at  her,  "  I 
will  have  her  poisoned."       ,     .  \  '  . 

"I  always  give-  my  dog  dinner  from  my  own  plate,''  said 
Rebecca,  laughing  mischievojusly  ^  and  haying  enjoyed  foi 
some  time  the  discomfitui?^  of  rayilpixJi:  ^o  hated  ppor  Briggj 
for  interrupting  hm  tite-^^ilei  l^jith  th^,fair  CQlonel's  wife,  Mrs 
Rawdon  at  length  had:  pity  .i;ip<)n  her  admirer,  and  calKhg  to 
Briggis^  praised  the  fineness  Of  the  weather,  to  her,  smd  bade 
her  to  take  out  the  child  for  a  w^lk.;  .   .  ;  > 

"I  can't  send  her  away,"  Becky  said  presently,/ ^fter  a 
pause,  and  in  a  very  sad  voice.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  turned  iaway  her  head,.. 

"  You  owe  her  her  wage$,  I,  suppo^?  -'  said  the  Peer. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Becky,  still  casting  dpw4TL  her  eyes; 
"I  have  ruined  her."  ,    ,       .  ;  ; 

"  Ruined  her  ! — then  why  don't  you  turn  her  out  ?:''  the 
gentleman  asked.  '  :   ,. 

"Men  do  that,"  Becky  answered  bitterly.  *^Wonien  are 
not  so  bad  as  you.  Last  year,  when  we  were  reduced  to  our 
lafct  guinea,  she  gave  us  leverytiiing.  She  shall  never  leave 
me,  until  we  are  ruined;  utterly  Our3elvBs,  which  does  not 
teem  far  off,  or  until  I  can  pay  her.  the  utmpst  fe^thing," 
'  ^ — ^^it,  how  much  is  it?"  said  the  Peer,,  with  an  oatk 
And  Becky,  reflecting  oh, the  largisne^s;  of..his  means,  men- 
tioned not  only  the  sum  Wliith.she  had  borrowed  from  Miss 
Briggs,  but:  one  of  nearly  double  the  aippunt. 

This  caused  the  Lord  ^yfte  to  break  put;  in  another  brief 

anh  energetic  expression  of  anger, : at,  which  Rebecca  held 

iiown  her  head  the  more;,  stnd  <ine&^^^^Vi-    **  I  covdd  not 

^e/p  It    It  was  my  only  dMince.   1  ^ote  tvo%  v^  m^Vv^^Qaki^ 

■^^  would  kill  me  if  I  told  him  yi1^aX\^:^^N<a^wv^    \\aat 
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cept  It  a  secret  from  everybody  but  ybu>*^and  you  forced  it 
Tom  me.  Ah,  what  shall  I  do,  Lord  Steyine?  for  I  am  very, 
^ery  unhappy  P'  .  'i 

Lord  Steyhe  made  no  rejdy  except  by  beating  the  devil's 
attoo,  and  biting  his  nails.  At  last  be- clapped  his  hat  on  hisr 
lead,  and  fliipg  out  of  the  room.  ;  Rebecca .  did  not  rise  fix)m 
ler  attitude  a£  misery  until  the  door  slammed  upon  him,  and 
lis  carnage  whirled  away.  Then  ishe  rose  up  with  the  queer- 
est expression  of  victorious  mischief  glittering  in  her  green 
^es.  She  burst  out  lau^iing  once  or  twice  to  herself;  as  she 
»ate  at  work ;  and  sitting  down  at  the  piano,  she  rattled  away 
I  triumphant  voluntary  on  the  keys;  which  made  the  people 
lause  under  her  window  to  listei^  tO;  her  brilliant  music.    - 

That  night  there  came  two  notes  from  Gaunt  House  fbi 
iste  little  woman,  the  and  cbntainmga  card  of  invitation  from 
Lord  ^and  Lady  Steyne  to  a  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  next 
Friday ;  while  the  other  enclosed  a  slip  of  grey-paper  bearing 
Lord  Steyne's  signature  and  the  address  of  Messrs.  Jones, 
Brown,  &  Robinson,  Lombard  Street. 

Rawdon  heard  Becky  Jaughing  in  the  night  once  or  twice, 
[t  was  only  her  delight  at  going  t6' Gaunt  House  and  facing 
:he  ladies .  there,  she  ;said,  which  amused;  her  sp.  But  the 
;ruth  was,  that  she  was  occupied  with  a  great  number  of  other 
:houghts.  Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs  and  give  her  her 
Wig<S?  Should  she  astonish  Raggles  by  settilifig  his  account  ? 
^le  turned  over  all  these 'thoughts  on  her  pillow;  and  on  the 
lext  day>  when  Rawdon  went  out  td  pay'hife  morning  visit 
:o  the  Club,  Mrs.  Crawley  (in  a  modest 'dress  with  a  veil 
>n)  whipped  off  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  City,  and  being 
anded  at  Miessrs.  Jones  &  Robinson*s  bank,  presented  a 
iocument  there  to  the  authority  at  the  desk,  who,  in  reply, 
isk^  her,  "  How  she  would  take  it  ?  " 

She  gently  said  "she  would  take  a  hundred  and  fifty 
30unds  in  small  notes,  and  the  remainder  in  one  note;" 
uid  passing  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  stopped  there 
md  bought  the  handsomest  black  silk  gown  for  Brisj^^ 
«rhich  money  could  buy,  and  which,  mth  a  V«&  «xA  *^^ 
dndest  speeches,  she  presented  to  the  ^tnp\e  o\^  «^^^^*^'  ^ 

Then  she  walked  Ho  Mr.   Raggles^,  Vivqvxrce^  ^^^^^^^«^ 
u'ldren  a/fectiomtely,  and  gave  him  fifty  i^XMtwAs  cpS.  i^^^^ 
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Then  she  went  to  the  liveryman  from  whom  she  jobbed  hei 
carriages,  and  gratified  himi  T^th ;  a  similar  s\im.  "  And  I 
hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Spavin,*'  she  said,  "  and 
that  on  the  next  Drawing-room  day  my  brother,  Sir  Pitt, 
will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  being  cj^liged  to  take  four 
of  us  in  his  carriage  to  wait  upon  His  Majesty,  becanse  my 
diwn  jcarriage  is  not .  forthcoming."  It  appears  there  had 
been  a  difference  on  the  last  Drawing-room  day.  Hence 
the  degradation,  which  the  Colonel  had  almost  suffered,  of 
being  obliged  to  enter  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign  in  a 
hack  cab. 

These  arrangements  concluded,  Becky  paid  a  visit  upstairs 
to  the  before^mentioned  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley.had 
given  her  years  and  years  ago,  and  which  contained  a 
number  of  useful  and  valuable  little  things ;  in  which  private 
museum  she  placed  the  one  note  which  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Robinson's  cashier  had  giveit  her. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

IN  WHICH  WE  ENJOY  THREE  COURSES  AND  A 
DESSERT. 

When  the  ladies  of  Gaunt  House  were  at  breakfast  that 
morning,  Lord  Steyne,  who  took  his  dhocolate  in  private, 
and  seldom  disturbed  the  females  of  his  household,  or  saw 
them  except  upon  public  days,  or  when  they  crossed  each 
other  in  the  hall,  or  when  from  his  pit-box  at  the  Opera  he 
surveyed  them  in  their  box  on  the  grand  tier — ^hi^  Lordship, 
we  say,  appeared  among  the  ladies  and  the  children  who  were 
assembled  over  the  tea  and  toast,  and  a  battle-royal  ensued 
apropos  of  Rebecca. 

"My  Lady  Steyne,"  he  said,  '*I  want  to  see  the  list  for 
your  dinner  on  Friday ;  and  I  want  you,  if  you  please,  to 
write  a  card  for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley." 

"Blanche  writes:  them,":  Lady  Steyne  said,  in  a  flutter; 
"  Lady  Gaunt  writes,  them." 

"J  wi]}  not  write  to  that  person,"  Lady  Gaunt  said^  a  tall 
id  stately  kdy,  who  looked  up  lot  ^^xi  \i»\ax^  and  thien 
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down  again  after  she  had  spoken.     It  was  not  good  to  meet 
Lord  Steyne's  eyes  for  those  who  had  offended  him. 

**Send  the  children  out  of  the  room. — Go!"  said  he, 
pulling  at  the  bell-rope.  The  urchins,  always  frightened 
before  him,  retired ;  their  mother  would  have  followed  too. 
"  Not  you,"  he  said ;  "  you  stop." 

"My  Lady  Steyne,"  he  said,  "once  more  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  go  to  the  desk  and  write  that  card  for  your 
dinner  on  Friday  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  present  at  it,"  Lady  Gaunt  said ; 
"  I  will  go  home." 

"I  wish  you  would,  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  the 
bailiffs  at  Bareacres  very  pleasant  company,  and  I  shall  be 
freed  from  lending  money  to  your  relations,  and  from  your 
own  damned  tragedy  airs.  Who  are  you  to  give  orders 
here?  You  have  no  money;  youVe  got  no  brains.  You 
were  here  to  have  children,  and  you  have  not  had  any. 
Gaunt 's  tired  of  you,  and  George -s  wife  is  the  only  person 
in  the  family  who  doesn't  wish  you  were  dedd.  Gaunt 
would  marry  2^n  if  you  were." 

"  I  wish  I  were,"  her  Ladyship  answered,  with  tears  and 
rage  in  her  eyes. 

"  You,  forsooth,  must  give  yourself  airs  of  virtue ;  while 
my  wife,  who  is  an  immaculate  saint,  as  everybody  knows, 
and  never  did  wrong  in  her  life,  has  no  objection  to  meet 
my  young  friend  Mrs,  Crawley.  My  Lady  Steyne  knows 
that  appearances  are  sometimes  against  the  best  of  women ; 
that  lies  are  often  told  about  the  most  innocent  of  them. 
Pray,  Madam,  shall  I  tell  you  some  little  anecdotes  about 
my  Lady  Bareacres,  your  mamma  ?  " 

"  You  may  strike  me  if  you  like,  sir,  or  hit  any  cruel  blow," 
Lady  Gaunt  said.  To  see  his  wife  and  daughter  suffering 
always  put  his  Lordship  into  a  good  humour. 

"My  sweet  Blanche,"  he  said,  "I  ajn  a  gentleman,  and 
never  lay  my  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kind- 
nesa  I  only  wish  to  correct  little  faults  in  your  character. 
You  women  are  too  proud,  and  sadly  lack  humility,  as  Father 
Mole,  I'm  sure,  would  tell  my  Lady  Steyne  if  he  were  here. 
You  mustn't  give  yourselves  airs ;  you  mxisfc  \ife  xaa^  w\^ 
humbly  my  blessings.     For  all  liuiy  St^^ne  Vxvow^  ^^^s^ 
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calumniated,  simple,  gcod-humoured  Mrs.  Grawley  is  quite 
innocent-^-etdn  more  irmocent  than  herself  Her  bushaiid's 
charkcter  is  not  good;  but  it  is  as  good  as  BareacresV  who 
has  ^fayed  a  littie  aiadl  not  paid  a  greaJt  deal,  who  cheated 
you  out  <bf  the'  only  tegacyr  you  ever  hadj.  and  Left  yt>u  a 
pauper  on  my  hands.  And- 1  Mrs.  Crawley  is  not  T«ry  well 
born  ^  but  she  is  not  wors^  than  Fanny's  illustrious  anbestor, 
the  first  De  la  Jones."  '>  .  ■ 

"  The  money  which  I  brought  into  the  family,  sir,"  Lady 
George  cried  out^ —      = 

"You  purchased  a  contingent  reversion;  with,  it,"  the 
Marquis  Baid  -datkly.  -'ilf  Gaunt  die^  your  hudDand  may 
come  to  his  honours;;  youif  little  boys  may  inherit  theaa^  and 
who  knows^  what  besides  Bfo' the  meanwhile^  ladies;  be  as 
ppoud  and.  virtuous  as  youi  like  .abroad,  but .  don't  give  me 
any  airsw  As  for  Mrs,  Crawfey's  character,  I  shan^t  demean 
•myself  Or  that  m<!)st  spotless  and  perfectly  irreproachable 
lady  by' even  hinting  that,  it  Te^uires  a  defence.,  Yoa  will 
be  plfeased  to  receive  her  with  the  -  utmost  cordiality,  as  you 
will  receive  all  persons  whom  I  present  in  this:  house.  .This 
house?"  He  broke  out  with  a  laugh.  '  "Who  is  the  master 
of  it?  and  what  is  it?  This  Temple  of  Virtue  belongs  tc 
ttie.  And  if  I  invite  all  Newgate  or  all  Bedlam  here,  by^— 
they  shall  be;  welcome.'"'  .  =     i       .    .      = 

After  this  vigomus;  allocutibny  to  ^one  of  which  j sort.  Lord 
Steyne  treated  ^Ws^  "Hareenni^  whenever  ]  symptoms  of  .in- 
subordiniition-' 'apj^eated  in  his  honasehold^  the  crestfaflen 
^*omJeIi  had  nothing  ibr>  it  but  to  obey.  Lady  Gaxmt  wrote 
the  invitation  which  &is  Lotdship  required,/ land  she  and  her 
mother-in-law  drove  in  peiJson,  and  with  bitter  and' hdmiliated 
hearts,  to  leave  the- cards  on  Mrsi  Rawdbn,  the  reception 
of  which  caused  thit  -innocent  woman  so  much  pleasure^. 

There  were  families  tii'Londoriwl^b  ?^ould  halve 'Sacrificed 

a  year's  income  to  receive  sriich  an  honoinr  at  ther.  hatads  of 

those  great  Iftdies.    'Mrft  Fredeftck  ^Uock,  /for  instanee, 

Would  have  gone  oh  her'ktoees  from  *  Mayfair  to  Lombard 

Street  if  Lady  Steyne  atid  Lady ^ Gaunt  had- been  waitizig 

ih  the  City  to-  rais(e '  h&p  up,  jMtid  say,  ^'^  CLcw^e.  ^  -vi^j  niit 

FHday^' — ^^t  f^  one  -Qf  tl^^grefljt<a\\^ea'«ffv^  'gass^^EriS^ 

*^<^airfit  JJou^er  Whilfeei*  everybody  n^^©^  \M  x»v>erv^>^«toK^ 
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unapproachable,  mysterious,  delicious  entertainments,  to  be 
admitted  to  one  of  wiiich  was  a  privrlege;  and  an  honour, 
and  a  blessing  indeed. 

Severe,  spotless,  and  beautiful,  Lady  Gaunt  held  the  very 
highest  rank  in  Vanity  Fair.  The  distinguished  courtesy 
with  which  Lord  Steyne  treated  her  charmed  everybody  who 
witnessed  his  behaviour,  caused  the  severest  criticis  to  admit 
how  perfect  a  gentleman  he  was,  and  to  own  that  his  Lord- 
ship's heart  at  leasl;  was  in  the  right  place. 

The  ladies  of  Gaunt  House  called  Lady  Bareacres  in  to 
their  aid,  in  order  to  repulse  the  common  enemy.  One  of 
Lady  Gaunt's  carriages  went  to  Hill  Street  for  her  Ladyship's 
mother,  all  whose  equipages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs, 
whose  very  jewels  and  wardrobe,  it  was  said,  had  been  seized 
by  those  inexorable  Israelites.  Bareacres  Castle  was  theirs, 
too,  with  all  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and  articles  of 
vertu  —  the  magnificent  Vandykes;  the  noble  Reynolds 
pictures;  the  Lawrence  portraits,  tawdry  and  beautiful,  and 
thirty  years  ago  deemed  as  precious  as  works  of  real  genius ; 
the  matchless  Dancing  Nymph  of  Canova,  for  which  Lady 
Bareacres  had  sate  in  her  youth— ^Lady  Bareacres  splendid 
then,  and  radiant  in  wealth,  rank,  and-  beauty;  a  toothless, 
bald  old  woman  now — a  mere  rag  of  a  former  robe  of  state. 
Her  lord,  painted  at  the  same  time  by  Lawrence,  as  waving 
his  sabre  in  front  of  Bareacres  Castle,  and  clothed  in  his 
uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Thistlewood  Yeomanry,  was  a 
withered,  old,  lean  man  in  a  greatcoat  and  a  Brutus  wig, 
slinking  about  Gray's  Inn  of  mornings  chiefly,  and  dining 
alone  at  clubs.  He  did  not  like  to  -dine  with  Steyne  now. 
They  had  run  races  of  pleasure  together  in  youth,  when 
Bareacres  was  the  winner.  But  Steyne  had  more  bottom 
than  he,  and  had  lasted  him  out.  The  Marquis  was  ten 
times  a  greater  man  now  than  the  young  Lord  Gaunt  of  '85 ; 
and  Bareacres  nowhere  in  the  race — old,  beaten,  bankrupt, 
and  broken-down.  He  had  borrowed  too  much  money  of 
Stefne  to  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  his  old  comrade  often. 
The  latter,  whenever  he  wished  to  be  merry,  used  jeeringly 
to  ask  Lady  Gaunt  why  her  father  had  not  com^  X.o  ^^aV^. 
"He  has.  hot  been  iiere  for  four   monl\\s^''  \^o\^  '$Ass^^>fe' 
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would  say.  "I  can  always  tell  by  my  cheque-book  after- 
wards when  I  get  a  visit  from  Bareacres.  What  a  comfort 
it  is,  my  ladies,  I  bank  with  one  of  my  sons'  fathers-in-law, 
and  the  other  banks  with  me ! " 

Of  the  other  illustrious  persons  whom  Becky  had  the 
honour  to  encounter  on  this  her  first  presentation  to  the 
grand  world  it  does  not  become  the  present  historian  to 
say  much.  There  was  His  Excellency  the  Prince  of  Peter- 
waradin,  with  his  Princess — sl  nobleman  tightly  girthed,  with 
a  large  military  chest,  on  which  the  plaque  of  his  order  shone 
magnificently,  and  wearing  the  red  collar  of  the  golden 
fleece  round  his  neck.  He  was  the  owner  of  coimtless 
flocks.  "  Look  at  his  face.  I  think  he  must  be  descended 
from  a  sheep,"  Becky  whispered  to  Lord  Steyne.  Indeed, 
His  Excellency's  countenance,  long,  solemn,  and  white,  with 
the  ornament  round  his  neck,  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  venerable  bell-wether. 

There  was  Mr.  John  Paul  Jefferson  Jones,  titularly  attached 
to  the  American  Embassy,  and  correspondent  of  The  New 
York  Demagogue ;  who,  by  way  of  making  himself  agreeable 
to  the  company,  asked  Lady  Steyne,  during  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  at  dinner,  how  his  dear  friend  George  Gaunt 
liked  the  Brazils.  He  and  George  had  been  most  intimate 
at  Naples,  and  had  gone  up  Vesuvius  together.  Mr.  Jones 
wrote  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  dinner,  which 
appeared  duly  in  the  Demagogue.  He  mentioned  the  names 
and  titles  of  all  the  guests,  giving  biographical  sketches  of 
the  principal  people.  He  described  the  persons  of  the 
ladies  with  great  eloquence,  the  service  of  the  table,  the 
size  and  costume  of  the  servants;  enumerated  the  dishes 
and  wines  served,  the  ornaments  of  the  sideboard,  and  the 
probable  value  of  the  plate.  Such  a  dinner  he  calculated 
could  not  be  dished  up  under  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars  per 
head.  And  he  was  in  the  habit,  until  very  lately,  of  sending 
over  proteges  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  Encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  he  had  lived  with  his  dear  friend  the  late 
lord.  He  was  most  indignant  that  a  young  and  insignificant 
aristocrat,  the  Earl  of  Southdown,  should  have  taken  the  pas 
of  him  in  their  procession  to  tVie  diiixi%-ioom,    "  Just  as  I 
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was  stepping  up  to  offer  my  hand  to  a  very  pleasing  and 
witty  fashionable,  the  brilliant  and  exclusive  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley,"  he  wrote,  "the  young  patrician  interposed 
between  me  and  the  lady,  and  whisked  my  Helen  off 
without  a  word  of  apology.  I  was  fain  to  bring  up  the 
rear  with  the  Colonel,  the  lady's  husband,  a  stout,  red-faced 
warrior  who  distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo,  where  he 
had  better  luck  than  befell  some  of  his  brother  redcoats  at 
New  Orleans." 

The  ColonePs  countenance  on  coming  into  this  polite 
society  wore  as  many  blushes  as  the  face  of  a  boy  of  sixteen 
assumes  when  he  is  confronted  with  his  sister's  schoolfellows. 
It  has  been  told  before  that  honest  Rawdon  had  not  been 
much  used  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  ladies'  company. 
With  the  men  at  the  club  or  the  mess-room  he  was  well 
enough ;  and  could  ride,  bet,  smoke,  or  play  at  billiards 
with  the  boldest  of  them.  He  had  had  his  time  for  female 
friendships  too,  but  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
ladies  were  of  the  rank  of  those  with  whom  Young  Marlow 
in  the  comedy  is  represented  as  having  been  familiar  before 
he  became  abashed  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Hardcastle. 
The  times  are  such  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  allude  to  that 
kind  of  company  which  thousands  of  our  young  men  in 
Vanity  Fair  are  frequenting  every  day,  which  nightly  fills 
casinos  and  dancing-rooms,  which  is  known  to  exist  as  well 
as  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Congregation  at  St. 
James's,  but  which  the  most  squeamish  if  not  the  most 
moral  of  societies  is  determined  to  ignore.  In  a  word, 
although  Colonel  Crawley  was  now  five-and-forty  years  of 
age,  it  had  not  been  his  lot  in  life  to  meet  with  a  half-dozen 
good  women  besides  his  paragon  of  a  wife.  All  except  her 
and  his  kind  sister  Lady  Jane,  whose  gentle  nature  had 
tamed  and  won  him,  scared  the  worthy  Colonel;  and  on 
occasion  of  his  first  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  he  was  not  heard 
to  make  a  single  remark  except  to  state  that  the  weather  was 
very  hot.  Indeed,  Becky  would  have  left  him  at  home,  but 
that  virtue  ordained  that  her  husband  should  be  by  her  side 
to  protect  the  timid  and  fluttering  little  cteaXMi^  q»xv\\«.  ^"^"^ 
appearance  in  polite  society. 
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On  her  first  appearatice  Lord  Steyne  stepped  forward, 
taking  her  hand,  and  greeting  her  with  great  courtesy,  and 
presenting  hei»  to  I^dy  Steyne  and  their  ladyships  her 
daughters.  Their  ladyships  made  three  stately  curtsies,  and 
the  elder  lady,  to  be  sure,  gave  her  hand  to  the  newcomer, 
but  it  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  marble. 

'  Becky  took  it,  however,  with  grateiful  humility,  and  per- 
forming a  reverence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
best  dancing-master,  put  herself  at  Lady  Steyne's  feet,  as  it 
were,  by  saying  that  his  Lordship  had  been  her  father's 
earliest  friend  and  patron,  and  that  she,  Becky,  had  leauiied 
to  honour  and  respect  the  Steyne  family  from  the  days  of 
her  childhood.  The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Ste)me  had  once 
purchased  a  couple  of  pictures  of  the  late  Sharp,  and  the 
affectionate  orphan  could  never  forget  her  gratitude  for  that 
favour. 

The  Lady  Bareacres  then  came  under  Becky's  cognizance; 
to  whom  the  ColobeFs  lady  made  also:  a  most  respectftil 
obeisance.  It  was  returned  with  severe  dignity  by  the  ex- 
alted person  in  question. 

*'I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  Ladyship's  acquaint- 
ance at  Brussels,  ten  years  agOj  Becky  said,  in  the  moat 
winning  manner.  "I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Lady 
Bareacres,  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball,  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  And  I  recollect  your  Lady- 
ship, and  my  Lady  Blanche  your  daughter,  sitting  in  the 
carriage  in  the  porie-c&chitre  at  the  inn,  waiting  for  horses.  I 
hope  your  Ladyship's  diamonds  are  safe.'* 

Everybody's  eyes  looked  into  their  neighbour's.  The 
famous  diamonds  had  undergone  a  famous  seizure,  it  ap- 
pears, about  which  Becky,  of  course,  knew  nothing.  Rawdon 
Crawley  retreated  with  Lord  Southdown  into  a  window,  where 
the  latter  was  heard  to  laugh  immoderately  as  Rawdon  told 
him  the  story  of  Lady  Bareacres  wanting  horses,  and  "  knuck- 
ling down,  by  Jove,"  to  Mrs.  Crawley.  "I  think  I  needn't 
be  afraid  of  that  woman,"  Becky  thought.  Indeed,  Lady 
Bareacres  exchanged  terrified  and  angry  looks  with  her 
daughter,  and  retreated  to  a^  table,  where  she  began  to  look 
It  pictures  with  great  energy. 

When  the  Potentate  from  the.  Dawibfe  xosLdfe  ha  appear- 
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nee,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  French  language, 
nd  the  Lady  Bareacres  and  the  younger  ladies  found,  to 
leir  further  mortification,  that  Mrs.  CrSlwley  was  much  bettei 
cquainted  with  that  tongue  and  spoke  it  with  a  much  bettei 
ccent  than  they.  Becky  had  met  other  Hungarian  magnates 
'ith  the  army  in  France  in  18 16-17.  She  asked  after  hei 
•iends  with  great  interest.  The  foreign  personages  thought 
lat  she  was  a  lady  of  great  distinction,  and  the  Prince  and 
le  Princess  asked  severally  of  Lord  Steyne  and  the  Mar- 
hioness,  whom  they  conducted  to  dinner,  who  was  that 
eiiie  dame  who  spoke  so  well. 

Finally,  the  procession  being  formed  in  the  order  described 
y  the  American  diplomatist,  they  marched  into  the  apartment 
rhere  the  banquet  was  served;  and  which,  as  I  have  promised 
le  reader  he  shall  enjoy  it,  he  shall  have  the  liberty  of  order- 
ig  himself  so  as  to  suit  his  fancy. 

But  it  was  when  the  ladies  were  alone  that  Becky  knew  the 
ug  of  war  would  come.  And  then  indeed  the  little  woman 
Dund  herself  in  such  a  situation  as  made  her  acknowledge 
be  correctness  of  Lord  Steyne's  caution  to  her  to  beware  of 
he  society  of  ladies  above  her  own  sphere.  As  they  say  the 
lersons  who  hate  Irishmen  most  are  Irishmen,  so,  assuredly, 
he  greatest  tyrants  over  women  are  women.  When  poor 
ittle  Becky,  alone  with  the  ladies,  went  up  to  the  fireplace 
rhither  the  great  ladies  had  repaired,  the  great  ladies  marched 
.way,  and  took  possession  of  a  table  of  drawings.  When 
Jecky  followed  them  to  the  table  of  drawings,  they  dropped 
>ff  one  by  one  to  the  fire  again.  She  tried  to  speak  to 
►ne  of  the  children  (of  whom  she  was  commonly  fond  in 
>ublic  places),  but  Master  George  Gaunt  was  called  away 
)y  his  mamma;  and  the  stranger  was  treated  with  such 
Tuelty  finally  that  even  Lady  Steyne  herself  pitied  her,  and 
^ent  up  to  speak  to  the  friendless  little  woman. 

"Lord  Steyne,"  said  her  Ladyship,  as  her  wan  cheeks 
;lowed  with  a  blush,  "says  you  sing  and  play  very  beautifully, 
kirs.  Crawley  ;  I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  kindness  to  sing 
0  me." 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  may  give  pleasure  to  my  Lord 
iteyne  pr  to  you,"  said  Rebecca,  sincerely  gtalelvA,  «ccv^  ^^"aXi- 
ig  herself  at  the  piano,  began  to  sing. 
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She  sailig.  religtcus  songs:  of  Mozart,  whiich  hadibeen  exriy 
favQiiirites:  of  Lady  Steynej  and.  with  such  sweetiiess  and 
tenderness  that  the  lady,  liageriog-  round  the  piano,,  sate  down 
by  its  side,  and  listened  untiL  the  tears  roHed  d^diwa  her  eyes. 
It  i3  truer  that  the.  oppositioBn  ladies,  at  the  othiir  end  of  die- 
room  kept  up  a  kmd  at^d  ceaseless  buzzing  and  talking^  bat 
the,  I^ady  Steyne  did  not  hear  those  rumours.  She  waa  a 
child  again,  and  had  wandered  back  through  a  forty  years' 
wilderness  to  her  Convent  Garden.  The  chapel  organ;  had 
pcsaled  the  same  tones  ;  the  organist,  the.  sister  whom  she 
loved  best  of  the  community,  had  taught  themi tocher  in.  those 
eiarly  happy  days.  She  was  a  girl  once  more,  and.  the  bnef 
period  of  her  happiness  bloomed  out  again  for  an  houc .  She 
started  when,  the  jarring  doors  were  flung  open,  and^  witfaa 
loud  laugh  from  Lord  Steyne^  the.  men  of  the  party  entered 
full  of  gaiety. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  hapipened  in  his  absence, 
and.was  grateful  to  his  wife  fbr  once.  He  went  and  spdce 
to  her,  and  called  her  by  her  Christian  name,,  so  as  again  ta 
bring  blushes  to  her  palefacsi  "  My  wife  says  you  have  beea 
singing  like  an.  angel,**  he  said  to  Becky.  Now  there  aie 
angels  of  two  kinds,  and  both;  sorts,  it  is  said,  are  charming 
in  their  way. 

Whatever  the  previous  portion,  of  the  evening  had  been, 
the  rest.  of.  that:  night  was  a .  great  triumph  for  Becky;  She 
sang  her  very  best,  and  it  was  so^good  that  every:  one  of  die- 
men  came  aftd  crowded  round  the  piano.  The  women,  her 
enemies,  were  left  quite  alone.  And  Mr.  Paul  Jefferson  Jones 
thought  he  had  made  a  conquest  of  Lady  Gaunt  by  going  np' 
to  her  Ladyship  and  praising  her  delightful  friend'^  first-rate, 
singing. 

chapt;ek  u  \_ 

CONTAINS  A  VULGAR  INCIDENT. 

The  Muse,  whoever  she  be,  who  presides  over  this  Comic: 
History  mu&t  now  descenditjogaa  the\^enN:^^^\€\^X's»\\x.  whkh 
s/je  ho/s  5e^/i;  soarings  andi.hai^e^ttte.feQ^^^^^^^'^^  ^xts^^w*-' 
^pon  the  lowly  roof  of  JQilI^2as«i\ey^atlVIOKv^x.ot^  ^eL^Ksc^ 
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lat  events  are  taking: place  there.  Htte,  too,  in  this  humble 
nemeilt,  live  care,  and  distrust,  and  disinay^     Mrs.  Clapp 

the  kitcihen  is  grumbling  in  secret  to  her  husband  about 
e  rent,  and  urging  the  good  fellow  to  rebel  against  his  old 
end  and  patron  iand  hjs  present  lodger.  Mrs.  Sedley  has 
ased  to  visit  her  landlady  in  the  lower  regions  now,  and 
deed  is  in  a  position  to  patronize  Mrs.  Glapp  no  longer. 
ow  can  one  be  condescending  to  a  ]ady  to  whom  one  owes 
matter  of  forty  pounds,  and  who  is  perpetually  throwing 
It  hints  for  the  money?  Thie  Irisfa  maid-servant  has  not 
tered  in  the  least  in  hex  kind  and  respectful  behaviour; 
It  Mrs.  Sedley  fancies  that  she  is  growing  insolent  and 
igrateful,  and,  as  the.  guilty  thief  who  fears  each  btish  an 
l^r,  sees  threatening  innuendoes  and  hints  of  capture  in  all 
e  girFs  speeches  and  answers.  Miss  Clapp,  grown  quite  a 
mng  woman  now,  is  declared  by  the  ■  sour  old  laidy  to  be 
I  unbearable  and  impudent  little  minx.'  Why  Amelia  can 
5  so  fond  of  her,  or  have  her  in  her  room  so  much,  or  walk 
It  with  her  so  constantly,  Mrs.  Sedley  cannot  conceive, 
be  bitterness  of  poverty  has  poisoned  the  life  of  the  once 
leerful  and  kindly  woman.  She  is  thankless  for  Amelia's 
mstant  and  gentle  bearing  towards  her;  carps  at  her  for 
JT  efforts  at  kindness  or  service;  rails  at  her  for  her  silly 
ide  in  her  child,  and  her  neglect  of  her  parents.  Georgy's 
Duse  is  not  a  very  lively  one  since  Uncle  Jos's  annuity  has 
»en  withdrawn,  and  the  little  family  are  almost  upon  famine 
let  ■      ■  .  • 

Amelia  thinks,  and  thinks,  and  rackfe  her  brain  to  find 
)me  means  of  increasing  the  small  pittance  upon  which  the 
Dusehold  is  starving.  Can  she  give  lessons  in  anything? 
aint  card-racks  ?  do  fine  work  ?  She  finds  that  women  are 
orking  hard,  and  better  than  she  can,  for  twopence  a  day. 
he  buys  a  couple  of  begilt  Bristol  boards  at  the  fancy 
ationer's,  and  paints  her  very  best  upon  them — a  shepherd 
ith  a  red  waistcoat  on  one,. and  a  pink  face  smiling  in  the 
lidst  of  a  pencil  landscape;  a  shepherdess  on  the  other, 
rossing  a  littie  bridge,  with  a  little  dog,  nicely  shaded.  The 
lan  of  the  Fancy  Repository  and  Brompton  Emporium  oi 
ine  Arts  (of  whom  she  bought  the  screens,  \a\Y^>3  \vo^vcv% 
iSLt  he  wouid  repurchase  them  when  omameTvie^  \>^  ^^'^ 
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hand)  can  hardly  hide  the  sneer  with  which  he  eitamines 
these  feeble  works  of  art.  He  looks  askance  at  the  lady  who 
waits  in  the  shop,  and  ties  up  the  cards  again  in  their  envelope 
of  whity-brown  paper,  and  hands  them  to  the  poor  widow  and 
Miss  Clapp,  who  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  things  in  her 
life,  and  had  been  quite  confident  that  the  man  must  give  at 
least  two  guineas  for  the  screens.  They  try  at  other  shops  in 
the  interior  of  London,  with  faint,  sickening  hopes.  "  Don't 
want  'em,"  says  one.  "  Be  off,"  says  another  fiercely.  Three 
and  sixpence  has  been  spent  in  vain :  the  screens  retire  to 
Miss  Clapp's  bedroom,  who  persists  in  thinking  them  lovely. 

She  writes  out  a  little  card  in  her  neatest  hand,  and  after 
long  thought  and  labour  of  composition,  in  which  the  public 
is  informed  that  "  A  Lady  who  has  some  time  at  her  disposal 
wishes  to  undertake  the  education  of  some  little  girls,  whom 
she  would  instruct  in  English,  in  French,  in  Geography,  in 
History,  and  in  Music — address  A.  O.,  at  Mr.  Brown's;*' 
and  she  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the  Fine  Art 
Repository,  who  consents  to  allow  it  to  lie  upon  the  counter, 
where  it  grows  dingy  and  fly-blown.  Amelia  passes  the  door 
wistfully  many  a  time,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Brown  will  have 
some  news  to  give  her ;  but  he  never  beckons  her  in.  AVhen 
she  goes  to  make  little  purchases,  there  is  no  news  for  her. 
Poor,  simple  lady,  tender  and  weak,  how  are  you  to  battle 
with  the  struggling,  violent  world  ? 

She  grows  daily  more  careworn  and  sad,  fixing  upon  her 
child  alarmed  eyes,  whereof  the  little  boy  cannot  interpret 
the  expression.  She  starts  up  of  a  night  and  peeps  into  his 
room  stealthily,  to  see  thai  he  is  sleeping  and  not  stolen 
away.  She  sleeps  but  little  now.  A  constant  thought  and 
terror  is  haunting  her.  How  she  weeps  and  prays  in  the 
long  silent  nights  !  how  she  tries  to  hide  from  herself  the 
thought,  which  will  return  to  her,  that  she  ought  to  part  with 
the  boy — that  she  is  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  pros- 
perity !  She  can't,  she  can't.  Not  now,  at  least ;  some 
other  day.     Oh,  it  is  too  hard  to  think  of  and  to  bear  ! 

A  thought  comes  over  her  which  makes  her  blush  and 
turn  from  herself :  her  parents  might  keep  the  annuity ;  the 
jrate  would  marry  her  and  give  a  home  to  her  and  the  bpf. 
^t  George's  picture  and  deateal  rcvercvot^  ^x^  i\\ere  to  rebidte  fc 
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her.  Shame  and  love  say  no  to  the  sacrifice.  She  shrinks 
from  it  as  from  something  unholy ;  and  such  thoughts  never 
found  a  resting-place  in  that  pure  and  gentle  bosom. 

The  combat,  which  we  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two, 
lasted  for  many  weeks  in  poor  Amelia's  heart,  during  which 
she  had  no  confidante ;  indeed,  she  could  never  have  one, 
as  she  would  not  allow  to  herself  the  possibility  of  yielding, 
though  she  was  giving  way  daily  before  the  enemy  with 
whom  she  had  to  battle.  One  truth  after  another  was  mar- 
shalling itself  silently  against  her  and  keeping  its  ground. 
Poverty  and  misery  for  all,  want  and  degradation  for  her 
parents,  injustice  to  the  boy — one  by  one  the  outworks  of 
the  little  citadel  were  taken,  in  which  the  poor  soul  passion- 
ately guarded  her  only  love  and  treasure. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  struggle  she  had  written  off  a 
letter  of  tender  supplication  to  her  brother  at  Calcutta, 
imploring  him  not  to  withdraw  the  support  which  he  had 
granted  to  their  parents,  and  painting  in  terms  of  artless 
pathos  their  lonely  and  hapless  condition.  She  did  not 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  payment  of  Jos's 
annuity  was  still  regular,  but  it  was  a  money-lender  in  the 
City  who  was  receiving  it ;  old  Sedley  had  sold  it  for  a  sum 
of  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  his  bootless  schemes. 
Emmy  was  calculating  eagerly  the  time  that  would  elapse 
before  the  letter  would  arrive  and  be  answered.  She  had 
written  down  the  date  in  her  pocket-book  of  the  day  when 
she  dispatched  it.  To  her  son's  guardian,  the  good  Major 
at  Madras,  she  had  not  communicated  any  of  her  griefs  and 
perplexities.  She  had  not  written  to  him  since  she  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  approaching  marriage.  She  thought 
with  sickening  despondency  that  that  friend — the  only  one, 
the  one  who  had  felt  such  a  regard  for  her — was  fallen 
away. 

On^  day,  when  things  had  come  to  a  very  bad  pass — 
when  the  creditors  were  pressing,  the  mother  in  hysteric 
grief,  the  father  in  more  than  usual  gloom,  the  inmates  of 
the  family  avoiding  each  other,  each  secretly  oppressed  with 
his  private  unhappiness  and  notion  of  wrong — the  fiather  and 
daughter  happened  to  be  left  alone  togethw,  ^xv^  Kxs\€vNa. 
thought  to  comfort  her  father  by  telling  Vvvrft  ^VaX.  ^^  ^va^^ 
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done.  She  had  written  to  Joseph;  an  answer  must  come 
in  three  or  fotir  months.  He  was  always  generous  though 
careless.  He  could  not.  refuse  when .  he  knew  how  staraitened 
were  the  eircun^stances  of  his  parents. 

Then  the  poor  old  gentleman  revealed  the  whole  truth  to 
her — that  hia  son  was  still  paying  the  annuity,  ndiich  his  own 
imprudence  had  flung  away.  He  had  not  dared  to  tell  it 
sooner.  He  thiought  Amelia's  ghastly  and  terrified  look, 
when,  with  a  trembling,  miserable  voice  he  made  the  con- 
fession, conveyed  reproaches,  to  hini  for :  his  concealment 
"Ah,"  said  he,  with  quivering  lips  and  turning  away^  "you 
despise  your  old  father  now  1" 

"  O  papa  1  it  is  not  that>"  Amelia  cried  ont,  falling  on  his 
neck,  and  kissing  him  many  timies.  "You  are  always;  good 
and  kind.  You  did  it  for  the  best  It  is  not  for  the  mfoney; 
it  is — O  my  God,. my  God!  have  mercy; upon  me,  and  give 
me  strength  to  bear  this  trial;"  and  she  kissed  him  again 
wildly,  and  went  away. 

Still  the  father  did  not  know  what  that  explanation  meant, 
and  the  burst  of  anguish  with,  which  the  poor  girl  left  him. 
It  was  that  she  was  conquered.  The  sentence  wasf  pas^ 
The  child  must  go  from  her — to  others — to  forget  heir.  Her 
heart  and  her  treasure — her  joy,  hope,  love,  worship — her 
God  almost  I  She  must  give  Iran  up,  and  then — ^and  then 
she  would  go  to  George ;  and  they  would  watch  ovei  the 
child,  and  wait  for  him  until  he  came  to  them  in  hearen^ 

Sbe  put  on  her  bonnet,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
and  went  out-  to  walk  in  the  lanes  by  which  George  used  to 
come  back  from  school  and  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  his  return  to  meet  tibe  boy.  It  w^  Mayv  a  half- 
holiday.  The  leaves  were  all  coming  out,  the  weather  was 
brilliant.  The  boy  came  running  to  her  flushed  with  health, 
singing,  his  bundle  of  school-books  hanging  by  a  thong. 
There  he  was.  Both  her  arms  were  round  him.  No,  it  was 
impossible.  They  could  not  be  going  to  part  "  What  is 
the  matter,  mother?"  said  he;  "you  look  very  pale." 

^"^ Nothing)  my  child^"  she  said»  and  stooped   down  aad 
kissed  him. 
That  night  AmeHa  made  the  bay  Tea^\\xiei:  ^xxx^  ^^  ^«sflM^' 
^o  her,  and  how  Hannah,  bis  mdtbex,  Wn\xv%  ^«^xv^^-^ 
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wrought  him  to  Eli  the  High  Priest  to  minister  before  the 
Lord.  And  he  read  the  son^  of  gratitude  which  Hannah 
;ang,  and  which  sa5rs  i*'ho  it  is  who  maketh  poor  and 
•nakefth  rich,  and  briogeth  low. and  exalt^th — how  th^  poor 
;hall  be  raised  up  out  of  the  d«st,  and  how  in  his  own 
night  no  man  shall  be  strong.  Then  he  read  how  Samuel's 
nother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  &0m 
^ear  to  year  when  ishe  came  up  to  oSer  the  j^eariy  sacrifice. 
\nd  Hieh,  in  her  sweet,  simple  way,  George's  mother  made 
commentaries  t3  the  boy  upon  this  affecting  story:  how 
Eiannah,  though  she  loved  her  son  so  mudh,  yet  gave  him 
ip  because  of  her  vow;  and  how  she  toust  always  have 
:hought  of  him  as  she  sat  at  home,  fat  away,  making  the 
ittle  coat;  and  Samuel,  she  was  sure,  aever  forgot  his 
nother  5  and  how  happy  she  must  have  been  as  the  time 
:ame  (and  the  years  pass  away  very  quick)  when  she  should 
jee  her  boy,  and  how  good  and  wise  he  had  grown.  This 
ittle  sermon  she  spoke  with  a  gentle,  solemn  voice,  >and  dry 
syes,  until  slie  <:ame  to  the  acocmnt  o£  their  meeting ;  then 
:he  discourse  broke  off  suddenly,  the  tender  he^t  overflowed, 
md  taking  the  boy  to  her  breast,  she  rocked  him  in  her 
jrms,  and  wept  silently  over  him  in  a  sainted  agony  of  tears. 

Her  'mind  being  made  up,  the  iwidow  began  to  »take  such 
measures  as  seemed  right  to  her  for  advancing  the  end  which 
she  ^oposed  One  day  Miss  Osborne,  in  Russell  Square 
[Amelia  had  not  written  the  name  or  number  of  the  house 
for  ten  years ;  her  youth,  her  «arly  story  came  back  to  her  as 
she  wrote  the  superscription) — one  day  Miss  Osborne  got  a 
etter  from  Amelia,  wluoh  jnadd  her  blush  very  much  and 
look  towards  her  father^  sitting  glooming  in  his  place  at  the 
rther  end  of  the  table. 

In  simple  terms  Amelia  told  her  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  her  t©  change  her  mind  respecting  her  boy.     Her 
father  had  met  with  fresh  misfortunes,  which  had  entirely 
ruined  him.     Her  own  ipittance  was  so  small  ^hat  it  would 
barely  enable  her  to  support  hex  paienls^  asi^  v^ovi^^  xvox 
juffice  to  give  George  die  advantages  wYvVcVv  ^R^xe  \v\^  ^^?\ 
7reat  as  her  sufferings .  would  be  at  pattii^  -^^^  ^^^  %v 
ould,  by  God's  help,  endure  them  for  tVve  bo^  %»  ^^^^- 
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^j:3ew  that  those  to  whom  he  was  going  would   do  all  in 
^l^eir  power  to  make  him  happy.     She  described  his  disposi- 
tion, such  as  she  fancied  it — quick  and  impatient  of  control 
or  harshness,  easily  to  be  moved  by  love  and  kindness.     In 
a.   postscript  she  stipulated  that  she  should  have  a  written 
agreement  that  she  should  see  the  child  as  often  as  she 
wished ;  she  could  not  part  with  him  under  any  other  terms. 
"  What !  Mrs.  Pride  has  come  down,  has  she  ?  "  old  Os- 
borne said,  when  with  a  tremulous,  eager  voice  Miss  Osborne 
read  him  the  letter.     "Regular  starved  out,  hey?  ha,  ha!  I 
knew  she  would."     He  tried  to  keep  his  dignity  and  to  read 
his  paper  as  usual,  but  he  could  not  follow  it.     He  chuckled 
and  swore  to  himself  behind  the  sheet. 

^  At  last  he  flung  it  down,  and  scowling  at  his  daughter,  as 
his  wont  was,  went  out  of  the  room  into  his  study  adjoining, 
from  whence  he  presently  returned  with  a  key.  He  flung  it 
to  Miss  Osborne. 

"  Get  the  room  over  mine — his  room  that  was^ — ready,"  he 
said.  "  Yes,  sir,"  his  daughter  replied  in  a  tremble.  It  was 
George's  room.  It  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  ten 
years.  Some  of  his  clothes,  papers,  handkerchiefs,  whip)s  and 
caps,  fishing-rods  and  sporting  gear,  were  still  there.  An 
Army  List  of  1814,  with  his  name  written  on  the  cover,  a 
little  dictionary  he  was  wont  to  use  in  writing,  and  the  Bible 
his  mother  had  given  him  were  on  the  mantelpiece,  with 
a  pair  of  spurs,  and  a  dried  inkstand  covered  with  the  dust 
of  ten  years.  Ah,  since  that  ink  was  wet,  what  days  and 
people  had  passed  away!  The  writing-book,  still  on  the 
table,  was  blotted  with  his  hand. 

Miss  Osborne  was  much  affected  when  she  first  entered 

this  room  with  the  servants  under  her.     She  sank  quite  pale 

on  the  little  bed.      "This  is  blessed  news,  mam — indeed 

mam,"  the  housekeeper  said ;  "  and  the  good  old  times  is 

returning,  mam.      The  dear  little  feller,  to  be  sure,  mam; 

how  happy  he  will  be  1     But  some  folks  in  Mayfair,  maoo, 

will  owe  him  a  grudge,  mam ;"  and  she  clicked  back  the  bdi 

which  held  the  window-sash,  and  let  the  air  into  the  chamber. 

''  You  had   better  send  tVval  vfortocv  %om^  to^otv^^^"  Mr. 

Qsbome  said,   before  he  went  out.     ''^>afc  ^^wax^^  ^va^Nw^^ 

pthing.     Send  her  a  hundred  povovA:' 
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"And  I'll  go  and  see  her  to-morrow?"  Miss  Osborne 
isked. 

*^  That's  your  lookout     She  -don't  come  in  here,  mind. 

No,  by  ,  not  for  all  the  mortey  in  London.     But  she 

mustn't  want  now.  So  look  out  and  get  things  right."  With 
nrhich  brief  speeches  Mr.  Osborne  took  leave  of  his  daughter, 
and  went  on  his  accustomed  way  into  the  City. 
.  "  Here,  papa,  is  some  money,"  Amelia  said  that  night, 
kissing  the  old  man,  her  father,  and  putting  a  bill  for  a  hun- 
dred poimds  into  his  hands. — "  And — and,  mamma,  don't 
be  harsh  with  Georgy;  he — he  is  not  going  to  stop  with 
us  long."  She  could  say  nothing  more,  and  walked  away 
silently  to  her  room.  Let  us  close  it  upon  her  prayers  and 
ber  sorrow,  I  think  we  had  best  speak  little  about  so  much 
love  and  grief. 

Miss  Osborne  came  the  next  day,  according  to  the  promise 
contained  in  her  note,  and  saw  Amelia.  The  meeting  be- 
tween them  was  friendly,  A  look  and  a  few  words  from 
Miss  Osborne  showed  the  poor  widow  that,  with  regard  to 
this  woman  at  least,  there  need  be  no  fear  lest  she  should 
take  the  first  place  in  her  son's  affection.  She  was  cold, 
sensible,  not  unkind.  The  mother  had  not  been  so  well 
pleased,  perhaps,  had  the  rival  been  better  looking,  younger, 
more  affectionate,  warmer-hearted  Miss  Osborne,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  of  old  times  and  memories,  and  could 
not  but  be  touched  with  the  poor  mother's  pitiful  situation. 
She  was  conquered,  and  laying  down  her  arms,  as  it  were, 
she  humbly  submitted.  That  day  they  arranged  together 
the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation. 

George  was  kept  from  school  the  next  day,  and  saw  his 
aunt      Amelia  left  them  alone  tc^ether^  and  went  to  her 
room.    She  was  trying  the  separation — as  that  poor  gentle 
I^y  Jane  Grey  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  that  was  to  come 
down  and  sever  her  slender  life.     Days  were  passed  in  par- 
leys, visits,  preparations.     The  widow  broke  the  matter  to 
Georgy  with  great  caution ;  she  looked  to  see  him  very  much 
affected  by  the  intelligence.      He  was  laVVtet  ^^Xa^  "^^ 
otherwise,  and  the  poor  woman'  tamed  saidX:^  ccww^.     ^^i 
bn^ed^iboQt  the  newsr  that  day  to  the  bov^  aX.  ^^^o*^^^ 
iem  how  he  was  going  to  live  with  his. graiid^a^^'^^^^^*^ 
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father^  njot  the.  one  ^(houQmesihdre  -sometimes ;  i^nd.Hiat'he 
would  be  very  rich,  and  have  a  carriage  and  a  pony,  and|^ 
to  a.  miMjh.fiiaer  schooVraiatd  wtven  he.-was'rfch  h«  woitild'buy 
Leader?*  penol-icasen^d  pay,  dte  tatthwoniairu  r  The  boy  wai 
the  image  i<yf  his  fetber>  ^  Ws-  fond  flaiother  thoogbt. 

Indeed  i  ^lave  43to.  heaort,  on  accouiax  of  lOiH-jdear  Atnelia*s 
sake,  to  go  through  the  story  of  George'^ijlas^  daysat  hoirie. . 
.  At  last  the  day  dame*  Thie  carriage  drove  up ;  the  little 
huptfble  packets  contwning  tol^i^a  =bf  ierve  (and  ^oiaembra^ 
wpre  ,ready  md  disposed  .in  the  Jjlall  long  .tince.  George  vras 
m. ,  his  new. suii^  ,for  which  the  t^iot  had  osi^mQ  previiotisfy  to 
meftSrure  hi|3^.  .He,  had  sprung  ^pwithithe  simandput  on 
the  n^w  clothes — has  jinothier  hearing  him  froai  tdae  .room 
clofiie  bj^  in  which  ishe  h*d  ^>6en  lying,  m  speechless  grief 
and  watching.  Days  before  she  had  been  making  prepaia- 
ticwas  for  the  end— ^)jurcha3ing  little  stores  for  the  bo)r's.tise; 
marking  liig  books  and  linen;  talking  with,  him  and  prepar- 
ing him  .for  ^  change  r^fondly  fancying  that  he  needed 
pijeparation. 

So  that  he  had  change,  wihat  cared  he  ?  He  was  km^ng 
for  it.  By  a  thousand  eager  declarations  as  to  whftt  he  would 
do  when  he  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  he  had  shown 
the  poor  widow  how  little  the  idea  of  parting  had  cast  him 
down»  "He  would  come  and 5ee  his  mamma  oftea  on  "the 
pony/'  he  §aid;  " he  would  »oome.and  fetch  her,  in  the  car- 
riagie;  they  vould  rdriye  in  the  Piark5  and  she  ;sbauld  ha»e 
everything  she  wanted."  The  poot  mother  was  fain  to  con- 
teiait  herself  with  thesei  selfish  .demonstrations  of  attachment, 
and  tried  to  convince^  herself  how  sincerely  her  son  loved 
her..  He  mvistjwe  her.  All  children  were  so;  a  little 
anxious  fer  novelty^  and— no,  not  selfish,  but  self-wiUcd. 
Hear  chijd  must,  have  his  enjoyments,  and  ambition  in  the 
world.  .She.-her^el^  by  toer  owni  selfishnfess  and  imprud^t 
love  for,  him,  had  denie(S  hiianhis  jM/it  rights  >andpleastaies 
hith^ribca.::  ;   ■:  :        ■■;,■■  li'.      .    '•••  ./: 

Ij'know  few  things*  mote  .^ffaqti^  than  that  tuaorous  •  de- 

^fts^enti^d  self^iufljiJiatiian  of  awcwtoan.     How  she  xmss 

tMt  It  is  she  and  not  -th^j  mwa  w3*o  b  .^mxViv  \  Avow  .shia  tates 

fUj$he  faqhs  Qn  her  si<te  y  how  sbft  co\Kt\a  Va  i^  xwtoaDet  ^^«s^ 
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persists  in  shielding  the  read  culprit  f  itis  those  who  injure 
^omeil  who  get  the  mcjst  kindness  from  them ;  tiiey  arc  bom 
timid  and  tyrants,  and  maltreat  those  who  are  humblest 
before  them.  .  ■    \     <  . 

So  poor  Amelia  had  been  getting  ready  in.  silent  xmsery 
for  her  son^s  departure,  and  had  passed  many  and  many  a 
long  soiit£lry  hour  in  making  preparations  for 'the  end.  George 
stodd  by  his  mother^  watching  her  arrangements  without  the 
least  concemi  Tears  haft  Men  into  his  boxes;  passages 
had  been  scored  in  his  .favourite  books ;  old  toys,  relics, 
treasures  had'  been  hoarded  away  for  him,  ajod  packed  with 
strange  neatness  and  care ;  and  of  all  these  ;things  the  boy 
took  no  note.  The  child  goes  away  smiling  as  the  mother 
breaks : her  heart.  By  heavens  itis  pitiful,  the  bootless  love 
of  women  for  children  in  Vanity  Fair. 

A  few  days  are  past,  and  the  great  evect  of  Amelia's  life  is 
consummated.  No  angel  has  intervened.  The  child  is  sacri- 
ficed and  offered  up  to  fate,  and  the  widow  is  quite  alone. 

The  boy  comes  to  see  her  often,  to  be  sure.  He  rides  on 
a  pony  with  a  coachman  behind  him,  to  the  delight  of  his 
old  grandfather,  Sedley,  who  walks  proudly  down  the  lane  by 
his  side.  She  sees  lum,  but  he  is  not  her  boy  any  more. 
Why,  he  rides  to  see  the  boys  at  the  little  school,  too,  and  to 
show  off  before  them  his;  new  weahh  and  splendoxir*  In  two 
days  he  has  adopted  a  sHghtly  imperious  air  and  patronizing 
manner.  He  was  born  to  command,  his  mother  thinks,  as 
his  fariier  was  before  hiro. 

It  is  fine  weather  now.     Of  evenings  on  the  days  when  he 
does  not  come  she  takes  a  long  walk  into  London — ^yes,  as 
far  as  Russell  Square,  and  rests  on  the  stone  by  the  raiding  of 
the  garden  opposite  Mr;  Osbomels  house.     It  is  so  pleasant 
and  cool.     She  can  look  up  and  see  the  drawin^oom  win- 
dows illuminated,  and,  at  about  nine  o'clock,,  the:  chamber  in 
the  upper  story  where  Georgy  sleeps.     She:  knows — he  has 
told  her.     She  prays  there  as  the  light  goes  out — prays  with 
a  hurab4e,  humble  heart,  and  walks,  home  shrinking  and 
silent.     She  is  very  tired  whoi  she  cornea  Vuskvi^.    ^^s^'oas^'s. 
she  will  sleep  the  better  foe  that  long,  weai^  miSi^  \  ^»^  ^^^ 
mar  dream  about  Georgy* 
Ooe  Sunday  she  happened  to  hetvafciirftm^Bjassi^'^^^*^ 
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at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Osborne's  house  (she  could  see  k 
from  a  distance  though),  when  all  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were 
ringing,  and  George  and  his  aunt  came  out  to  go  to  church ; 
a  little  sweep  asked  for  charity,  and  the  footman,  who  earned 
the  books,  tried  to  drive  hSm  away ;  but  Georgy  stopped  and 
gave  him  money.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  the  boy ! 
Emmy  ran  round  the  square,  and  coming  up  to  the  sweep 
gave  him  her  mite  too.  All  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were  ring- 
ing, and  she  followed  them  until  she  came  to  the  Foundling 
Church,  into  which  she  went  There  she  sat  in  a  place 
whence  she  could  see  the  head  of  the  boy  under  his  father's 
tombstone.  Many  hundred  fresh  children's  voices  rose  up 
there  and  sang  hymns  to  the  Father  Beneficent,  and  little 
George's  soul  thrflled  with  delight  at  the  burst  of  glorious 
psalmody.  His  mother  could  not  see  him  for  a  while,  through 
the  mist  that  dimmed  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

IN  WHICK  A  CHARADE  IS  ACTED  WHICH   MAY  OR 
MAY  NOT   PUZZLE  THE   READER. 

After  Becky's  appearance  at  my  Lord  Steyne's  private  and 
select  parties,  the  claims  of  that  estimable  woman  as  r^azds 
fashion  were  settled,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest  and  tallest 
doors  in  the  metropolis  were  speedily  opened  to  her— doofs 
so  great  and  tall  that  the  beloved  reader  and  writer  hereof 
may  hope  in  vain  to  enter  at  them.  Dear  brethren,  let  us 
tremble  before  those  august  portals.  I  fancy  them  giiarded 
by  grooms  of  the  chamber  with  flaming  silver  forks  with 
which  they  prong  all  those  who  have  not  the  right  of  the 
enfrSe.  They  say  the  honest  newspaper-fellow  who  sits  in 
the  hall,  and  takes  down  the  names  of  the  great  ones  whp  axe 
admitted  to  the  feasts,  dies  after  a  little  time.  He  can't  sur- 
vive the  glare  of  fashion  long;  It  scorches  him  up^  as  the 
presence  of  Jupiter  in  full  dress  wasted  that  poor  imprudent 
Semele,  a  giddy  moth  of  a  creature  who  ruined  herself  by 
venturing  out  of  her  natural  atmosphere.  Her  myth  QUgibt 
to  be  taken  to  heart  amongst  theT^bvimiau^  the  Bel^Tiaiis» 
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— ^her  story,  and  perhaps  Becky's  too.  Ah,  ladies  1  ask  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Thurifer  if  Belgravia  is  not  a  sounding  brass, 
and  Tybumia  a  tinkling  cymbal.  These  are  vanities.  Even 
these  will  pass  away.  And  some  day  or  other  (but  it  will  be 
after  our  time,  thank  goodness)  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be 
no  better  known  than  the  celebrated  horticultural  outskirts  of 
Babylon,  and  Belgrave  Square  will  be  as  desolate  as  Baker 
Street,  or  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness* 

Ladies,  are  you  aware  that  the  great  Pitt  lived  in  Baker 
Street  ?  What  would  not  your  grandmothers  have  given  to 
be  asked  to  Lady  Hester's  parties  in  that  now  decayed 
mansion?  I  have  dined  in  it — mat  qui  vous  park,  I 
peopled  the  chamber  with  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead.  As 
we  sate  soberly  drinking  claret  there  with  men  of  to-day,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  came  in  and  took  their  places  round 
the  darksome  board.  The  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm 
tossed  off  great  bumpers  of  spiritual  port;  the  shade  of 
Dundas  did  not  leave  the  ghost  of  a  heeltap;  Addington 
sate  bowing  and  smirking  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  would 
not  be  behindhand  when  the  noiseless  bottle  went  round ; 
Scott,  from  under  bushy  eyebrows,  winked  at  the  apparition  of 
a  beeswing ;  Wilberforce's  eyes  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  how  his  glass  went  up  full  to  his 
mouth  and  came  down  empty — up  to  the  ceiling  wliich  was 
above  us  only  yesterday,  and  which  the  great  of  the  past  days 
have  aU  looked  at  They  let  the  house  as  a  furnished  lodg- 
ing now.  Yes,  Lady  Hester  once  lived  in  Baker  Street,  and 
liea  asleep  in  the  wilderness.  Eothen  saw  her  there — not  in 
Baker  Street,  but  in  the  other  solitude.    ! 

It  is  all  vanity,  to  be  sure ;.  but  who  will  not  own  to  liking 
a  little  of  it?  I  should  like  to  know  what  well-constituted 
mind,  merely  because  it  is  transitory,  dislikes  roast  beef? 
That  is  a  vanity ;  but  may  every  man  who  reads  this  have  a 
wholesome  portion  of  it  through  life,  I  beg — ay,  though  my 
readers  were  five  hundred  thousand.  Sit  down,  gentlemen, 
and  fell  to,  with  a  good,  hearty  appetite ;  the  fat,  the  lean, 
the  gravy,  the  horse-radish  as  you  like  it — don't  spare  it 
Another  glass  of  wine,  Jones,  my  boy: — a  little  bit  of  the 
Sunday  side.  Yes,  let  us  eat  our  fill  of  the  v^ixv  >5N\\xl%^  ^^^ 
be  thankful  therefor.    And  Jet  us  make  tVve  \>e^x.  ol  ^^Ok«J^ 


aristocratic  pleasures  likewise,  for  these  too^  like  aH  other 
inoitai  deiights,  wecetot  itransitofcy.  = : 

The  upshot  of  her  visit  ito  <L<ard^  Ste^oe  was  ;  tlhat :  H^ 
Hdghncss  the  Priiioe  ofPetarwaiadia^:  took  occasion  to  re- 
new his  aoqtiaiintancfi  Tfrith  Ctrfohd  'flraAdey,  when,  they  met 
on  thd  next  itiagr  at  the  C&ilivtrnidtO'OompilJmenI:  Mrs.  ,Grawley 
in  the  Ring  of  Hyde  Parkwith  a-profoiaiid  «alute  Of  the  hat 
She  aiidher  hjuiskatid;weBe  ktvitBdimcttediately  to  one  of  the 
Prince'sisinaM  pactfes/HtLewanrt:  Houses  then  occupied  by  His 
Higjbmete  duaobgtdiie  temporary  absence  from,  Englaiiid  of  i^ 
njoblepcoprietor.  She  sang  lafter  (fioner  to  a  very  little<wwa((i 
The  Maiquis  of  ;Steyne;was  pneseflfub,  patciaially  supenntendr 
ing' the  progress  q6  his  pupiL-  •  •;.      ...  '         >. 

At  Lerarit  Howa^^BGckfimdi  one  of  .the.  finest  gentlemen 
and  greatest  irariistrars  JthitiEaircqie  has  produced— the  X)«c 
de  la  Jaboti^e,  then  Aimba^ador  {vcsa  (the  Most  Christian 
Kingi  i  and  subsequfiiitty  Miraster  to  Itiiatjaaonarch,  :  I  dedsute 
I  sweM  with  prdde  -as  these  jangnst .  naj^des  naiie-  taranscribed  by 
my  pen,  and  I  Jiunkiiia  'what.lbrilHaEyt  company  jny  dear 
Becky  is  moviiig*  Shei  bacanae^  a  constant  :^\iesit  at  the 
French  Embassy^/where  no  party. was  coinsidered  to  be  com« 
plete  wkhout  the  pr^ence^xf  the  charming  Madame  Ravdonn 
Gravley^  >  . 

M-etesieiurs .  de  Truffigny  (of  the  Pl^rig^d  family)  vand 
Chaihj)ignac,;  ibcBth  .totoo^yMOf  the  Embassy^  ¥i^ere  straight- 
way smitten  hy  the  dhatrms  >of  the  fair  .-ColDnel's  wife ;  and 
both  idedated,  according  to  the  wont  of  their  nation  (for  iwho 
ever  yet  met  a  FrendHnanvcome  oui  of  Englland,  that- has 
not  left-hdf  a  dozeh'.faiaQElieBimiseiraihle>'aaad  brought  away  as 
maay  hearts  in  .his  pochErtKbookf-^r^beith^  i  say,  declared  that 
they  Wdrej3[/^-«dmjd' with  the  fcfaamining  Madame  Ravdionn. 

But  I  doubt  the  idorrectness  of  the  assertion.     Champignac 

was  fvery  iond  of  iearti^  and  aaoade  many  parties  with   the 

Cokmei  of  evenings,  -whiift*  Bedkjf,  was  singing  to  Lord  Steyoe 

in  the  other  room ;:  atud  ^  for  Truffigny,  it  is  a  well-known 

fkctthath^  dared  not  go  to  the  Txairellers',  where  ,he  ow^ 

money  to  the  waiters,  anid  if  /he  ioA  txo\.  \v^4  \5afc  *l£»ihas8y 

^s  .71 ,  dming^acGy  the*  \rbttby  yo^xv^  ^«x\S)kft\£v"axv  :Kv>aksx  Vw 
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either  of  these  young  mdn  as^  a  persooa  on  whom  she  wowld 
bestow  her  special  regard:  They  ran  of  her  messages,  pur- 
ch^ed  her  gloves  and  flcrwers,  vuent  in  debt  for  opera-boxes 
for  hery  and  made  themselvesr  amiable  in  a  thousand  ways. 
And  they  talked  English;  with  adorable  simplicity,  and  to  the 
donstandi  amxusement  of  Beckys  and  my  Lord  Steyne^  she 
would  miraie  one  or  other  to*  his  face^  and  compluaaent  him 
on  his  ad^sance  in  the  English  ki^uagewith  a  gravity  which 
never  M\ed  to  tickle.  the..Marq/iu&,:  her  sardonic  old  patrjon, 
Tniffigny  gave  Briggs  a.  ^awl  by  wiiy=  of  winning  ovei 
Bedcy^  6i^fidante,.and  kskcsd  hev  to  take. charge  of  a  letter, 
which  tinge  simple,  spinstec  Imnded  (9A?er  in  piublic  to^  the 
person  ta:^om  it  iwas  addressed^  and  the  coroposkion  of 
which  amnsed  everybody  who  r^d-  it  greatly.  Lord  Steyne 
read  it— evserybody  but  hoaest  Rawdoja^  to  whom,  i*  was  not 
necessary  to  tell  everything  that  passed  in  the  Uttle  houjse  in 
Mayfair. 

Here^  before  lon;^  Becky  received  not -aisdy  "the  best" 
foreigner?  (as  the  pkrase  is  in  our  nokk  and  admii^able 
society  slang),  but  scwne  of  the:  best  English  people  too.  I 
don't  mean  the  most  virtuous,  or  indeed  the  least  virtuous, 
or  the  devereat,  or  the  atupidesiV  of.the:  richest,,  or  the  best 
boicn,  but  ''the;  best"— in  a  word,  people  about  whom  there 
is  no  question — such  as.  the  great  Lady  Fitz-Waiis>.  that 
Patron  Saint  of  Ahnack's,  the  ^pesai  Lady  Slowrbore,  this  great 
Lady  Grizzel  Macbelih  ^^e  tyafl  Lady  G.  Glowiy,  daughter  of 
Lord  Grey  of  Glowry),  and  the  like.  When  the  Countese  of 
Fit^Willis  (her  Ladijrsbip  is  of  the  King  Sfarce*  fanailyi  see 
Dd^rett  and  Burke)  tafcca  up  a  person,  he  Or  she  is  safe. 
There  is  no  question;  about  diem  any  mioire;:  Not  that  my 
Lady  Eitz-Willis  is  any. better  than  anybody  dse^  being,  on 
the  contrary,  a  faded  person,,  fifty-sevea.yegflrsr  of  age,  and 
neither  handsome,  nor  wealthy,  nor  entertaining;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  sides:  that  she  ia  of  the  "  be«t  people."  Those 
who  go  to  her  are  of  the  best ;  and  from  aaold  grudge  pro- 
bably to  Lady  Steyne.  (for  whose  cc«onet  her  Ladyshif^  then 
the  youthful  Gcorgkia-  Frederica,  daw^Vvt^  oi  ^^  ^^wwcfc  ^ 
Wales^s  &voud^  the  Eari  oi  PortansYvett^,  \\2w^  oxvcfc^T^*^^ 
^s  great  and  ^inoua  lesoder  of  the  f  aaiVncm  c\«i^^  ^^  ^Osxv^ 
viffe  Ms&  Jiawdon  Crawley^— mittde  /h«t  «l  mcjsx  ^t«^^ 
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curtsy  at  the  assembly  over  which  she  presided,  and 
only  encouraged  her  son,  Sir  Kitts  (his  Lordship  got 
place  through  Lord  Steyne's  interest),  to  frequent  I 
Crawley's  house,  but  asked  her  to  her  own  mansion, 
spoke  to  her  twice  in  the  most  public  and  condescend 
manner  during  dinner.  =  The  important  fact  was  knowi 
over  London  that  night.  People  who  had  been  crying 
about  Mrs.  Crawley  were  silent,  Wenham,  the  wit 
lawyer,  Lord  Steyne's  right-hand  man,  went  about  everywl 
praising  her ;  some  who  had  hesitated  came  forward  at  c 
and  welcomed  her;  little  Tom  Toady,  who  had  wai 
Southdown  about  visiting  such  an  abandoned  woman,  ; 
besought  to  be  irttroduced  to  her.  In  a  word,  she 
admitted  to  be  among  the  "  best  '*  people.  Ah,  my  belc 
readers  and  brethren,  do  not  envy  poor  Beck^  prematur 
glory  like  this  is  said  to  be  fugitive.  It  is  currently  repo 
that  even  in  the  very  inmost  circles  they  are  no  happier  t 
the  poor  wanderers  outside  the  zone;  and  Becky, 
penetrated  into  the  very  -centre  of  feshion,  and  saw  the  g 
George  IV.  face  to  face,  has  owned  since  that  there  too 
Vanity. 

We  must  be  brief  in  diescanting  upon  this  part  of 
career.  As  I  cannot  describe  the  mysteries  of  Freemaso 
although  I  have  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  is  a  humbug,  sc 
uninitiated  man  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  portray 
great  world  accurately,  and  had  best  keep  his  opinion! 
himself  whatever  they  are. 

Becky  has^  often  spoken  in  subsequent  years  of  this  se£ 
of  her  life,  when  she  moved  among  the  very  greatest  cii 
of  the  London  fashion.      Her  success  excited,  elated^ 
then  bored  her.     At  first  no  occupation  was  more  plea 
than  to  invent  and  procure  (the  latter  a  work  of  no  si 
trouble  and  ingenuity,  by  the  way,  in  a  person  of  I 
Rawdon  Crawley's  very  narrow  means) — to  procure,  we 
the  prettiest  new  dresses  and  ornaments;  to  drive  to 
dinner  parties,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  great  peo] 
and  from  the  fine  dinner  parties  to  fine  assemblies,  whi 
the  same  people  came  with  w\\om  ^\\fe  W^  \>fe^Tv  <i\n 
whom  she  had  met  the  night  befioxe,  axvd  ^o\\^  ^^^  ^i 
borrow—the  young  men  fau\t\essVj  a^^owJ^e^  >Mavess 
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nBvattedy  with  the  neatest  glossy  boots >  and  white  gloves; 
be  elders  iportly,  brass-ibuttoned,  lEioblerlooking,  polite,  and 
MTOSy;  the  young  ladies  blonde,  timid,  and  in  pink;  the 
noth^  grand,  beautiful,  sumptuous,  solemn^  and  in  diamonds. 
They  talked  .in  English,  not  in  bad  French,  as  they  do  in  the 
lovels.  They  talked  about  each  other's  houses,  and  charac- 
ers,  (Bind  families,  just  as  the  Joneses  do  about  the  Smiths. 
Becky'di  former  acquaintances  hated  and  envied  her.;  the 
)6or  woman'  herself  was  yawning  in  spirit  "  I  wish  I  were 
rat  of  iV  ishe  said  to  herself.  "I  would  rather  be  a  parson's 
vife,  and  teach  a  Simday  school,  than  this ;  or  a  seigeant's 
adj^,  and  aide  in  the  regimental  waggon;  or^^oh  how  much 
isyeit  it  would  be  to  wear  spang}es  and  trousers,  and  dance 
sefdre  a  booth  at  a  iidr  3 " 

■"  You  would  do  it  very  well,"  said  Lord  Steyne,  laughing, 
she  used  to  tell  the  great  man  her  ennuis  and  perplexities  in 
ler  artless  way ;  they  amused  him. 

"Hawdon  would  make  a  very  good  Ecuyer — Master  of  the 
Deremonie&r— what  do  you  caU  him — the  man  in  the  large 
}oots  and  the  uniform  who  goes  round  the  ring  cracking  the 
vhip?  He  is  large,  heavy,  and  of  a  military  figure.  I 
ecoUect,"  Becky  continued  pensively,  "my  father  took  me 
o  see  a  show  at  Brookgreen  Fair  when  I  was  a  child ;  and 
¥hen  we  came  home^  I  made  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,  and 
ianced  in  the  studio  to  the  wonder  of -all  the  pupils." 

"I  should  have  Hked  to  see  it^"  said  Lord  Steyne. 

'••  I  should  like  to  do  it  now,"  Becky  continued.     "  How 
Lady  BHnkey  would  open  her  eyes,  and  Lady  Grizzel  Mac- 
weth  would  stare !     Hush  1  silence !  there  is  Pasta  beginning 
:o  sii^."     Becky  always  made  a  point  of  being  conspicuously 
x)lite  to  the  professional  ladies  and  gendemen  who  attended 
It:  .thes^.  aristxxaatic  partie&-^f  following  them  into  the 
vomers  where  they  sate  in  silence,  and  shaking  hands  with 
hem  and  smiling  in  the  view  of  all  persons.     She  was  an 
irtist  herself,  as  she  said  very  tnuly;  there  was  a  frankness 
md  humility  in  die  manner  iti  which  'she  acknowledged  her 
)rigin,  whidi  provoked,  or  disanned,  or  amuse.^  \q«^««x%^^^ 
15  the  case  might  be.    "How  cool  thkt  wotoai\  *\i  V^  %ttv^a«^^ 
what  Jtirs  of  independence  «he  assumes^  ^Vwece  ^^  ^^^^> 
\tfiLtf4ai,tethanii!W  if  anybody  speaks  to  \\eiV'        ^ 
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an  honest  and  good-natured  soul  she  is ! "  said  anothen 
"  What  an  artful  little  minx ! "  said  a  third.  They  were  all 
right,  very  likely ;  but  Becky  went  her  own  way,  and  so 
fascinated  the  professional  personages  that  they  would  leave 
off  their  sore  throats  in  order  to  sing  at  her  parties,  and  give 
her  lessons  for  nothing. 

Yes,  she  gave  parties  in  the  little  house  in  Curzon  Street 
Many  scores  of  carriages  with  blazing  lamps  blocked  up  tlie 
street,  to  the  disgust  of  No.  200,  who  could  not  rest  for  the 
thunder  of  the  knocking,  and  of  202,  who  could  not  sleep 
for  envy.  The  gigantic  footmen  who  accompanied  the 
vehicles  were  too  big  to  be  contained  in  Becky^s  little  hall, 
and  were  billeted  off  in  the  neighbouring  public-houses, 
whence,  when  they  were  wanted,  call-boys  summoned  them 
from  their  beer.  Scores  of  the  great  dandies  of  London 
squeezed  and  trod  on  each  other  on  the  little  stairs,  laughing 
to  find  themselves  there;  and  many  spotless  and  severe 
ladies  of  ton  were  seated  in  the  little  drawing-room,  listening 
to  the  professional  singers,  who  were  singing  according  to 
their  wont,  and  as  if  they  wished  to  blow  the  windows  down. 
And  the  day  after,  there  appeared  among  the  fashionable 
reunions  in  The  Morning  Post  a  paragraph  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  Yesterday  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley  entertained  a  select 
party  at  dinner  at  their  house  at  May  fair — their  Excellen- 
cies the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Peterwaradin,  H.  E.  Papoosh 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  (attended  by  Kibob  Bey, 
dragoman  of  the  mission),  the  Marquess  of  Steyne,  Earl  of 
Southdown,  Sir  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  Crawley,  Mr.  Wagg,  etc 
After  dinner  Mrs;  Crawley  had  an  assembly,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Duchess  (Dowager)  of  Stilton,  Due  de  la  Gruy^rc, 
Marchioness  of  Cheshire,  Marchese  Alessandro   Strachino, 
Comte  de  Brie,  Baron  Schapzuger,  Chevalier  Tosti,  Countess 
of  Slingstone,  and  Lady  F.  Macadam,   Major-General  and 
Lady  G.  Macbeth,  and  (2)  Miss  Macbeths ;  Viscount  Pad-  j 
dington,  Sir  Horace  Fogey^  Hbn.  Sands  Bedwin,  Bobbachy  i 
Bahawder,'^  and  an  etc,  which  the  reader  may  fill  at  his  plea- 
sure  through  a  dozen  close  line*  oi  swviW  t^^ 
And  in  her  commerce  with  the  gceal  o>m  deai  Itv^xA^cs^^ 
^e  same  frankness  ivhich  distit^uv&hed  \xet  xxwi^acXmsob^ 
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e  lowly  in  station.  On  one  occasion,  when  out  at  a  very 
le  house*  Rebecca  was  (perhaps  rather  ostentatiously)  hold- 
g  a  conversation  in  the  French  language  with  a  celebrated 
nor  singer  of  that  nation,  while  the  Lady  Grizzel  Macbeth 
oked  over  her  shoulder  scowling  at  the  pair. 

"  How  very  well  you  speak  French  I "  Lady  Grizzel  said, 
lo  herself  spoke  the  tongue  in  an  Edinburgh  accent  most 
markable  to  hear. 

"  I  ought  to  know  it,"  Becky  modestly  said,  casting  down 
w  eyes.  '^  I  taught  it  in  a  school,  and  my  mother  was  a 
enchwoman." 

Lady  Grizzel  was  won  by  her  humility,  and  was  mollified 
wards  the  little  woman.  She  deplored  the  fatal  levelling 
ndencies  of  the  age,  which  admitted  persons  of  all  classes 
to  the  society  of  their  superiors ;  but  her  Ladyship  owned 
at  this  one  at  least  was  well  behaved  and  never  forgot  her 
ace  in  life.  She  was  a  very  good  woman — good  to  the 
)or  J  stupid,  blameless,  unsuspicious.  It  is  not  her  Lady- 
lip's  fault  that  she  fancies  herself  better  than  you  and  me. 
he  skirts  of  her  ancestors'  garments  have  been  kissed  for 
jnturies ;  it  is  a  thousand  years,  they  say,  since  the  tartans 
*  the  head  of  the  family  were  embraced  by  the  defunct  Dun- 
in's  lords  and  councillors,  when  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
[ouse  became  King  of  Scotland. 

Lady  Steyne,  after  the  music  scene,  succumbed  before 
ecky,  and  perhaps  was  not  disinclined  to  her.  The  younger 
dies  of  the  House  of  Gaunt  were  also  compelled  intosub- 
ission.  Once  or  twice  they  set  people  at  her,  but  they  failed, 
he  brilliant  Lady  Stunnington  tried  a  passage  of  arms  with 
5r,  but  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  by  the  intrepid  little 
ecky.  When  attacked  sometimes,  Becky  had  a  knack  of 
lopting  a  demure,  ingenue  air,  under  which  she  was  most 
uigerous.  She  said  the  wickedest  things  with  the  most 
mple,  unaffected  air  when  in  this  mood,  and  would  take  care 
tl^ly  to  apologize  for  her  blunders,  so  that  all  the  world 
lould  know  that  she  had  made  them. 

Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated  wit,  and  a  led-cavtaivcv  w\^  \.\^TvOor 
rman  of  my  Lord  Steyne^  was  caused  b^  >Ctv^  \^\^»  "^"^ 
arge  her;  and  the  worthy  fellow,  leering  aX.  Yvisv^V^^"^^^^ 
i giving  them  a.  winky  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  ^ovj  \ow^  ^ 
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for  sport,"  one  evening  began  an  assault  upon  Becky,  who 
was  unsuspiciously  eating  her  dinner.  The  little*  wocnan, 
attacked  on  a;sudden,  but  never  without  arms^  lighted  up  in 
an  instant,  parried  and  riposted  vrith  a  home-thrust  which 
made  Wagg's  face  tingk  with  shame ;  then  she  returned  to 
her  soup  with  the  most  perfect  calm  and  a  quiet  smile  on  her 
face.  Wagg's  great  patron;  who  gave  him  dinners  and  lent 
him  a  little  money  sometimes,  and  whose  election,  news- 
paper, and  other  jobs  Wagg  did,  gave  the  luckless  fellow  such 
a  savage  glance  with  the  eyes  as  aimost  made  him  sink  under 
the  table  and  burst  into  tears.  He  looked  piteousiyat  my 
Lord,  who  never  spoke  to  him  during  dinner,  and  at  the 
ladies^  who  disowned  him.  At  last  Becky  herself  took  com- 
passion upon  him,  and  tried  to  engage  him  in  talk.  He  was 
not  asked  to  dinner-  again  for  six  weeks ;  and  Fiche,  my 
Lord's  confidential  man,  to  whom  Wagg  naturally  paid  a  good 
deal  of  court,  was  instructed  to  teU  him  that  if  he  ever  dared 
to  say  a  rude  thing  to  Mrs.  Crawley  again,  or  make  her  the 
butt  of  his  stupid  jokes,  Milor  would  put  every  one  of  his 
notes  of  hand  into  his  lawyer's  hands,  and  sell  him-  up  with- 
out mercy.  Wagg  wept  before  Fiche,  and  implored- his  dear 
frienxi  to  intercede  for  him.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  R.  C.,  which  appeared  in  the  very  next  number  of  Tke 
Harum-scarum  Magazine^  which  he  conducted.  He  im- 
plored her  good-will  at  parties  where  he  met  her.  He  cringed 
and  coaxed  Rawdon  at  the  club.  He  was  allowed  to  come 
back:  to  Gaunt  House  after  a  while.  Becky  was  always  good 
to  himi  always  amused,  never  angry. 

His  Lordship's  vizier  and  chief  confidential  servant  (with 
a  seat  in  Parliament  and  at  the  dinner-table),  Mr.  Wenham, 
was  much  more  prudent  in  his  behaviour  and  opinions  Aan 
Mr.  Wagg*     However  much  he  might  be  disposed  to  hate  all 
parvenus  (Mr.  Wenham  himself  was  a  stanch  old  True  Blue 
Tory,  and  his  father  a  small  coal-merchant  in  the  north  of 
England),  this  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marquis  never  showed  , 
any  sort  of  hostility  to  the  new  favourite,  but  pursued  her 
with  stealthy  kindnesses,  and -a  sly  and  deferential  politeness 
which  somehow  made  Becky  tnoie  utveasrj  ^^xv  o^iJci^x  ^^^^^^'s  j 
overt  hostilities, 
^ow  the  Crawleys  got  the  ttion^^  N9\\\da  ni^s  s^ssoX  xajw 
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the, entertainments  with  which  they  treated  the  polite  world 
was  a  mystery  which  gave  rise  to  some  conrersation  at  the 
time,,  and  probably  added  zest  to  these  little  festivities.  Some 
persons  averted  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  gave  his  brother  a -hand- 
some allowance  ;  if  he  did,  Becky's  power  over  the  Baronet 
•must!. have  been  extraordinary  indeed,  and  his  character 
greatly:  changed  in  his  advanced  age.  Other  parties  hinted 
that .  it  was  Becky's  habit  to  levy  contributions  on  all  her 
husband's  iriends — going  to  this  one  in  tears  with  an  account 
that  there  wds  an  execution  in  the  house;  falling  on  her 
;knees  to  .that  one,  and  declariiig  that  the  whole  family  must 
-go  to  Jail  or  commit  suicide  unless  such  and  such  a  bill 
could  'be  paid.  Lord  Southdown,  it  was  said,  had  been  in- 
duced to  give  matiy  hundreds  through  these  pathetic  repre- 
sentations. Young=Feltham  of  the  — th  Dragoons,  and  son  of 
■  the  &m  of  Tiler  &  Feltham,  hatters  and  army  accoutrement 
imakens,  and  whom  the  Crawleys  introduced  into  fashionable 
.life,  was  also  cited  as  one  of  Becky's  victims  in  the  pecuniary 
way.  People  declared  that  she  -got  money  from  various 
;  simply-disposed  persons,  imder  pretence  of  getting  themcon- 
.  fidential  appointments  under  Government  Who  knows 
what  stories  were  or  were  not  told  of  our  dear  and  innocent 
friend?  Certain  it  :is  that  if  she  had  had  all  the  money 
which  she  was  said  to  have  begged  or  borrowed  or  stolen, 
she  might  iiave  capitalized  and  been  honest  for  life ;  whereas, 
—but  this  is  advancing  matters. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  economy  and  good  management — by 
a  sparing  use  of  ready  money  and  by  paying  scarcely  anybody 
— ^people  can  manage,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  make  a  great 
show  with  very  little  means ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  Becky's 
mucb-talked-of  parties,  which  were  not,  after  all  was  said, 
very  numerous,  cost  this  lady  very  little  more  than  the  wax 
candies  which   lighted  the  walls.      Stillbrook  and  Queen's 
Crawley  supplied  her  with  game  and  fruit  in  abundance. 
Lord  Steyne's  cellars  were  at  her  disposal,  and  that  excellent 
nobleman's  famous  cooks  presided  over  her  little  kitchen^  or 
sent  'by  my  lord's  order  the  rarest  deUcacies  ixowv  >i)ei€\x  crw\»    ^^ 
pretest  It  is  quite  shameful  in  the  world  to  a\3v\%fe  ^.  %\s!NS$^  <2t^ 
ture  as  people  of  her  time  abuse  Becky ,  and  \  -w^rcv  '^^  V^ 
gainst  believing  one-tenth  of  the  storieE  a%avc\^V\»e^  -    ^^  ^' 
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person  is  to  be  banished  from  society  who  runs  into  debt  and 
cannot  pay — if  we  are  to  be  peering  into  everybody's  private 
life,  speculating  upon  their  income,  and  cutting  them  if  we 
don't  approve  of  their  expenditure — why,  what  a  howling 
wilderness  and  intolerable  dwelling  Vanity  Fair  would  be! 
Every  man's  hand  would  be  against  his  neighbour  in  this  case, 
my  dear  sir,  and  the  benefits  of  civilization  would  be  done 
away  with.  We  should  be  quarrelling,  abusing,  avoiding  one 
another.  Our  houses  would  become  caverns  ;  and  we  should 
go  in  rags  because  we  cared  for  nobody.  Rents  would  go 
down.  Parties  wouldn't  be  given  any  more.  All  the  trades- 
men of  the  town  would  be  bankrupt  Wine,  wax-lights, 
comestibles,  rouge,  crinoline-petticoats,  diamonds,  wigs,  Louis- 
Quatorze  gimcracks,  and  old  china,  park  hacks,  and  splendid 
high-stepping  carriage  horses — all  the  delights  of  life,  I  say 
— would  go  to  the  deuce  if  people  did  but  act  upon  their 
silly  principles,  and  avoid  those  whom  they  dislike  and 
abuse.  Whereas,  by  a  little  charity  and  mutual  forbearance, 
things  are  made  to  go  on  pleasantly  enough.  We  may  abuse 
a  man  as  much  as  we  like,  and  call  him  the  greatest  rascal 
unhanged;  but  do  we  wish  to  hang  him  therefore?  No; 
we  shake  hands  when  we  meet.  If  his  cook  is  good,  we  for- 
give him,  and  go  and  dine  with  him,  and  we  expect  he  will 
do  the  same  by  us.  Thus  trade  flourishes ;  civilization  ad- 
vances; peace  is  kept;  new  dresses  are  wanted  for  new 
assemblies  every  week ;  and  the  last  year's  vintage  of  Lafitte 
will  remunerate  the  honest  proprietor  who  reared  it. 

At  the  time  whereof  we  are  writing,  though  the  Great 
George  was  on  the  throne  and  ladies  wore  gigots  and  large 
combs  like  tortoiseshell  shovels  in  their  hair,  instead  of  the 
simple   sleeves  and  lovely  wreaths  which  are  actually  in 
fashion,  the  manners  of  the  very  polite  world  were  not,  I 
take  it,  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  their  amusements  pretty  similar.     To  us,  from  the  out- 
side, gazing  over  the  policeman's  shoulders  at  the  bewilder- 
ing beauties  as  they  pass  into  Court  or  ball,  they  may  seem 
beings  of  unearthly  splendour,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
exquisite  happiness   by  us  unaUaixvaSoV^    \\.  *\s»  \a  ^csoaok 
some  of  these  dissatisfied  beings,  ftvaX  yje  axe^  t«xt^u\s%o>3i  ^wa 
f^eckys  struggles,  and  triumphs,  ^xA  dAsa^^cimXxaRxvXs^  ^  ^ 
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of  which,  indeed,  as  is  the  case  with  all  persons  of  merit,  she 
had  her  share. 

At  this  time  the  amiable  amusement  of  acting  charades 
had  come  among  us  from  France,  and  was  considerably  in 
voguis  in  this  country,  enabling  the  many  ladies  amongst  us 
who  had  beauty  to  display  their  charms,  and  the  fewer  num- 
ber who  had' cleverness  to  exhibit  their  wit.  My  Lord  Steyne 
was  incited  by  Becky,  who  perhaps  believed  herself  endowed 
with  both  the  above  qualifications,  to  give  an  entertainment 
at  Gaunt  House  which  should  include  some  of  these  little 
dramas ;  and  we  must  take  leave  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
this  brilliant  rkunion^  and  with  a  melancholy  welcome  too,, 
for  it  will  be  among  the  very  last  of  the  fashionable  entertain- 
ments to  which  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  conduct  him. 

A  portion  of  that  splendid  room,  the  picture  gallery  of 
Gaunt  House,  was  arranged  as  the  charade  theatre.  It  had 
been  so  used  when  George  HI.  was  king;  and  a  picture  of 
the  Marquis  of  Gaunt  is  still  extant,  with  his  hair  in  powder 
and  a  pink  ribbon,  in  a  Roman  shape,  as  it  was  called,  enact- 
ing the  part  of  Cato  in  Mr.  Addison's  tragedy  of  that  name,, 
performed  before  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  Prince  William  Henry, 
then  diildren  like  the  actor.  One  or  two  of  the  old  pro- 
perties were  drawn  out  of  the  garrets,  where  they  had  lain 
ever  since,  and  furbished  up  anew  for  the  present  festivities. 

Young  Bedwin  Sands,  then  an  elegant  dandy  and  Eastern 
traveller,  was  manager  of  the  revels.  An  Eastern  traveller 
was  somebody  in  those  days,  and  the  adventurous  Bedwin, 
who  had  published  his  quarto,  and  passed  some  months 
under  the  tents  in  the  desert,  was  a  personage  of  no  small 
importance.  In  his  volume  there  were  several  pictures  of 
Sands  in  various  Oriental  costumes ;  and  he  travelled  about 
with  a  black  attendant  of  most  unprepossessing  appearance, 
just  like  another  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  Bedwin,  his  cos- 
tumes, and  black  man  were  hailed  at  Gaunt  House  as  very 
valuable  acquisitions. 

He  led  off  the  first  charade.    A  Turkish  officer  with  an 
immense  plume  of  feathers  (the  Jaidzanea  ^et^  ^xx^-^'sr^  \s^ 
be  still  in  existence,  and  the  tarboosVv  Yvsl^  tvoX.  ^s»  ^^  ^^^ 
piMced  the  ancient  and  majestic  VieaA-dte^%  ol  ^^  \xvifc^^ 
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lievers)  was  seen  couched  oh. a  divan,  and  maiking  l>eUeve,to 
pufF  at  a  narghile,  in  which,  however,  for  the  sake  of  tie 
ladieSy  only  a'fra^ant  pastille  was  allowed  to  smoke^  .  ITie 
Turkish  dignitary  yawns:  and  expresses  signs  of  weariness,  and 
idleness^  He  claps  his  hands,  and  Mesrour  the  Nubian 
appears,  with  bare  arms,  bangles^  yataghans,  atid  every 
Eastern.  ornameAt — gamnt,,  tall;  and  hideous.  Hi8  makes  a 
salaam. before  my  lord  the  Aga; 

A  thril  of  terror  and  dp%ht  runs  through  th^'.  asaeitobly. 
The  ladies  whisper  to  one  another.  The  black:  slave  was 
given  to  Bedwin  Sands  by  an,  Egyptian  Pasha  in.  exchange 
for  three  dozen  of  Maraschino.;  He.  has  sewn  up;  ever  so 
many  odalisques  in  sacks  and  tilted  tiiem  into  the  Niliat 

"Bid  the islave-merchamit  enter j"  says  the  Turkish  volup- 
tuary, withi  a  wave  of  his  handt     Msesrour  conducts  the  «lave- 
merchant  into  my  lord-s 'presence ;  he:  brings  a  veiied  female 
with  him.     Hie  removes  tiie veil     Athrill oiapplause bursts 
through  the  hotse.     It  is  Mrs.  Winkworth.  (she  was  a:  Miss 
Absolom)  "wilih  the  beautiful  eyes  and   hair.      Sh^  is  in  a  | 
gorgeous  •  Oriental  costume ;   the  black  braided  locks  afc  I 
twined  with  irinumeraMe;  jewels^  her  dafess  is  cnDvered  over 
with;  gold  pakstres.     The  odious^  Mahometan  expresses;  him* 
self  charmed  by  her  beauty;     She  fails  down  on  hear  lonees, 
and  entreats  him  to  restore  her  to  die  mountains  wlwte  she   i 
was  boTJn,  arid  where  her  Circassian:  lover  is;  stiM  deploring  I 
the  absence  of  his  Zuleikak.    Noi  entreaties  wHl  move  tfie 
obdurate  Hassan.    He  laaghsiat  the  nodpn  of  the:  Circassian  | 
bridegroom.     Zuleifcah  covers  her  face  with  her  hazkds^.aiKl 
drops  down  in  an  attitiude  c£  the  most  beautiful  despair.   I 
There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  her^  wheaa^-when  the.Kislai  ' 
Aga  appteacs.  ;  '  :     :       . 

The  Kislar  Aga. 'brings; a  letter  frocnr  thie  Sultam.    Hassan- 
receives  and  places  on  his  head  the  dread  firman.  /  A  ghasdy 
terror  seizes  him,  while  oh-  the-  'negro's  face  (it  is  I^£edrour 
again  in  another  oostiiime)iappekrsi  a  ghastly  joy.     "  Mercy  i   , 
mercy!"   cries  the  Pasha;  while  the  Kialar  Aga^,  grinning  | 
honibly,  pu\ik  oiitr^-'^.dom-^tring*. 
The^  curtstm  draws  jtast  as  Vie.  Vb\  ^dav%  \.o  wsa  ^^v  ««Cul   i 
weapon,      Hassan  from  witiiin/tocwVs  ov^Jc,  ''Y\x&v\:^^  ^ 
^^bles;"  and  Mrs.  RaWdoai  Cra^ffte^, -^^  "^  %^«»% '^^  ^s^"* 
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he  charade,  comes  forward  and  corapiiments  Mrs.  Wiiik- 
vorth  on  the  admirable  taste  and  beauty  of  her  costume. 

The  second  pfart  of  the  charade  takes  place.  It  is  still  an 
Eastern  scene.  Hassan,  in  another  dress,  is  in  an  attitude 
3y  Zuleikah,  who  is  perfectly  reconciled  to»  him.  The  Kislar 
\ga  has  become  a  peaceful  black  skve.  It  is  sunrise  on  the 
iesert,  and  the  Turks  turn  their  heads  eastwards  and  bow  to 
:he  sand  As  there  are  no  dromedaries  at  hand^  the  band 
"ace^ously  plays  ** The  Camels^  are;  Coming."  An  enormous 
Egyptian  head  figures  in  the  scene.  It  is  a.  musical  onei 
ind,  to  the  stfl-prise  of  the  Oriental-  travellers^  sings  a  comic 
song,  composed  by  Mr;  Wagg:  The  Eastern  voyagers  go 
yff  dahcing,  like  \Papageno  and  the  Moorish  King  in  the 
*  Magic  Flute."    "  Last  two  syllables,"  roars  the  head.    <» 

The  last  act  opens.  It  is  a  Grecian  tent  this  time.  A  tall 
md  stalwart  man  reposes  on  a  couch  there.  Above  him 
hang  his  helmet  and  shield.  There  is  need  for  them  now. 
Ilium  is  down-;  Iphigenia-  is  slaih;  Cassandra  is  a  prisoner 
in  his  outer  halls.  The  king  of  meh'  (it  is  Colonel  Crawley, 
who,  indeed,  has  no  notiow  about  the  sack  of  Hium  or  the 
conquest  of  C^sandra),  thQ  anax  andrdn  is  asleep  in  his 
chamber  at  Argos.  A  lamp  casts  the  broad  shadow  of  the 
sleeping  warrior  flickering  on  the  wall  >  the  sword  and  shield 
of  Troy  glitter  in  its  light.  The  band  plays  the  awful  music 
of  "  Don  Juan  "  before  the  statue  enters. 

^gisthus  steals  in  pale  and  oh  tiptoe.  What  is  that 
ghastly  face  looking  out  balefully  after  him  from  behind  the 
arras?  He  raises  his  dagger  to  strike  the  sleeper,  who  turns- 
in  his  bed,  and  opens  his  broad  chest  as  if  for  the  blow.  He 
cannot  strike  the  noble  slumbering  chieftain.  Clytemnestra: 
glides  swiftly  into  the  room; like  an  apparition  ;  her  arms  are 
bare  and  white,  her  tawny  hair  floats  down  her  shoulders, 
her  face  is  deadly  pale,  and  her  eyes  are  lighted  up  with  a 
smile- so  ghastly  that  people  quake  as  they  look  at  her. 

A  tremor  ran  throi^h  the  room.  *^  Good  God !  "  some- 
body said,  "it's  Mrs.  RawdonGrawJey." 

Scomftilly  she  snatches  the  dagger  out  oi  iE^v^\)w>^^^^'^^> 
and  advances  to  the  bed.     You  see  it  sVvmVtvg  ovex  Vex  \ve»« 
7  the  glimmer  of  the  Ikmp,  and — atid  tVie  \atvx9  %<^^^  ^"^ 
kh  a  groan,  and  all  is  dark. 
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Th6  darkness  and  the  scene  frightened  people.  Rebecca 
performed  her  part  so  well,  and  with  such  ghastly  truth,  that 
the  spectators  were  all  dumb^  until,  with  a  burst,  all  the 
lamps  of  the  hall  blazed  out  again,  when  everybody  began  to 
shout  applause.      "BravaJ,   brava!"  old   Steyne's    strident 

voice  was  heard  roaring  over,  all  the  rest.     "  By ,  ;5he'd 

do  it  too,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth.  The  performers  were 
called  by  the  whole  house,  which  sounded  with  cries  of 
"  Manager !  Clytemnestra ! "  AGAMEMNON  could  not  be 
got  to  show  in  his  classical  turiic,  but  stood  in  the  back- 
ground with  u^gisthus  and  others  of  the  performers  of  the 
little  play.  Mr.  Bedwin  Sands  led  on  Zuleikah  and  Clytem- 
nestra. A  great  personage  insisted  on  being  presented  to  the 
charming  Clytemnestra.  "Heigh  ha?  Run  him  through 
the  body.  Marry  somebody  else,  hey? "was  the  apposite 
remark  made  by  His  Royal  Highness. 

"  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  quite  killing  in  the  part," 
said  Lord  Steyne.  Becky  laughed,  gay,  and  saucy  looking, 
and  swept  the  prettiest  little  curtsy  ever  seen. 

Servants  brought  in  salvers  covered  with  numerous  cool 
dainties,  and  the  performers  disappeared  to  get  ready  for  the 
second  charade-tableau. 

The  three  syllables  of  this  charade  were  to  be  depicted  in 
pantomime,  and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  following 
wise  : — 

First  syllable.      Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,  with  a 

slouched  hat  and  a  staff,  a  greatcoat,  and  a  lantern  borrowed 

from  the  stables,  passed  across  the  stage,  bawling  out  as  if 

warning  the  inhabitants  of.  the  hour.     In  the  lower  window 

are  seen  two  bagmen,  playing  apparently  at  the  game  of 

cribbage,  over  which  they  yawn  much.     To  them  enters  one 

looking  like  Boots  (the  Horwurable  G.  Ringwood,  which 

character  the  young  gentleman  performed  to  perfection),  and 

divests    them    of    their   lower    coverings ;    and    presently 

Chambermaid  (the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Southdown),  with 

two  candlesticks  and  a  warming-pan.      She  ascends  to  the 

upper  apartment^  and  warms  the  bed.    She  uses  the  warming- 

pan  as  a  weapon  wherewith  she  waids  oft  ^Ccifc  ^ixeccckssa  q»1  the 

^3gmen.     She  exits.    They  put  on  Xhdx  m^vca.^  ^av^s.  v^ 

^own  the  blinds.     Boots  comes  out.  axvA  Oio^'i  \N\^  ^\s»ss& 
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of  the  ground-floor  chamber.  You  hear  him  bolting  and 
chaining  the  door  within.  All  the  lights  go  out  The  music 
plays  Dormez^  darmez^  chers  Amours,  A  voice  from  behind 
the  curtain  says,  "  First  syllable." 

Second  syllable.  The  lamps  are  lighted  up  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  music  plays  the  old  air  from  John  of  Paris,  Ah  quel 
plaisir  d^itre  en  voyage.  It  is  the  same  scene.  Between  the 
first  and  second  floors  of  the  house  represented  you  behold 
a  sign  on  which  the  Steyne  arms  are  painted.  All  the  bells 
are  ringing  all  over  the  house.  In  the  lower  apartment  you 
see  a  man  with  a  long  slip  of  paper  presenting  it  to  another, 
who  shakes  his  fists,  threatens,  and  vows  that  it  is  monstrous. 
**  Ostler,  bring  round  my  gig,"  cries  another  at  the  door. 
He  chucks  Chambermaid  (the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Southdown)  under  the  chin;  she  seems  to  deplore  his 
absence,  as  Calypso  did  that  of  that  other  eminent  traveller 
Ulysses.  Boots  (the  Honourable  G,  Ringwood)  passes  with 
a  wooden  box  containing  silver  flagons,  and  cries  "Pots" 
with  such  exquisite  humour  and  naturalness  that  the  whole 
house  rings  with  applause,  and  a  bouquet  is  thrown  to  him. 
Crack,  crack,  crack  go  the  whips.  Landlord,  chambermaid, 
waiter  rush  to  the  door ;  but  just  as  some  distinguished  guest 
is  arriving,  the  curtains  close,  and  the  invisible  theatrical 
manager  cries  out,  "  Second  syllable." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  *  Hotel,' "  says  Captain  Grigg  of  the 
Life  Guards.  There  is  a  general  laugh  at  the  Captain's 
cleverness.     He  is  not  very  far  from  the  mark. 

While  the  third  syllable  is  in  preparation,  the  band  begins 
a  nautical  medley — "All  in  the  Downs,"  "Cease,  Rude 
Boreas,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  "  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  O ! "  Some 
maritime  event  is  about  to  take  place.  A  bell  is  heard 
ringing  as  the  curtain  draws  aside.  "Now,  gents,  for  the 
shore  ! "  a  voice  exclaims.  People  take  leave  of  each  other. 
They  point  anxiously  as  if  towards  the  clouds,  which  are 
represented  by  a  dark  curtain,  and  they  nod  their  heads  in 
fear.  Lady  Squeams  (the  Right  Honourable  L.Qt4  ^<aviJC^- 
down),  her  lap-dog,  her  bags,  reticules,  aivd  Yvw^^'cA  ^>J 
down,  and  cling  hold  of  some  ropes.     It  \s  eviderkXX:^  ^  ^"^1 

The  Captain  (Colonel  Crawley,  C.B.),  mtVv  ^  ccicN^^^^ 
mda  telescope,  comes  in,  holding  his  hat  otv  \v\s  \ve».c^ 
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looks  out  j  his  eoat-taiils  %  about  as  if  in  the  wind.  When 
he  leaves  go  of  bis  hat  to  oiise  his  telescope,  his  hai  Hies  off, 
with  immense  applause^  •  It  'is  blowing  fresh.  The  music 
rises  and  whistles  louder  ahd  loulder ;  the  tnariners  go  across 
the  stage  staggering,  as  if  the  ship  was  in  severe  motion. 
The  Steward  (the  Honourable  G.Ringwood)- passes  reeling 
by,  holding  sk  basins.  He'  put  one  rapidly  by  Lord 
Squeams.  Lady  Squeams,  giving  a  pinch  to  'her  dog,  •  which 
begins  to  howl  piteously,  puts  ^ her  pocket-hanldkerchief  to  her 
Dsice,  and  rushes  awayi^  for  the  cabin.  The  inusi<i  rises  up 
,  to  the  wildest  pitch  of  stormy  excitement,  and  the  third 
i^lable  is  concluded. 

There  was  a  little  ballet,  "Le  'Rossignol,"  in  Vhich 
Montessu  and  Nobl6t  used  to  be  famous  in  those  days, '4md 
which  Mr.  Wagg  transferred  to  tl»e  English  st^eas  an  opera, 
putting  his  verse,  <xf  which  !he  was 'a  skilful  writer,  to  the 
pretty  airs  of  the  ballet.  It  was  dressed  in  old  French 
costume,  and  littler  Lord  Southdown  no\^  appeared  admitaWy 
attired  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  woman  hobbling  about  tiie 
stage  with  a  faultless  crooked  stick. 

Trills  of  melody  were  Jieard  behind  the  scenes,  and 
gurgling:  from  a  sweet  pasteboard  cottage  covered  with  roses 
iand  trellis-work. ':  '^*PhilomMe,  PhilomMe,"  cries  the  old 
woman  3  and  Philom^le  conies  out. 

More  applause  ;  it  is  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawky  in  powder  and 
patches,  the  most  ravissanite  little  Mscrqui^  in  the  world. 

She  comes  in  laughing, ;  humming,  and  frisks  about  die 
stage  with  all  the  innocence  of  theatrical  youth  ;  fehe  -nftftkes 
a  curtsy.  Mamma  says,  '"Why,  child,  you  are  always 
laughing  and  sin^ihg,"  and  away  she  goes,  With — 

i  The  Rose  trpor^MY  BivLcoNv. 

••irhe  rose  upon  .my  talcoijy  the  morriing  ali:  perfuming 
-    Was'  leafless  all  the  winter  tittiej  and  piningj'  for  the  spiring  ; 
You  ask  me  why  her.bveath  ik^sweeft  land  iwhy.  her  cheek'  is  bloomxiig  ; 
It  is  because  the  sun.  is  pat  aad  birds  begin  to  -sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose,  melody  is,^hi(»agja  ^e^^e.«w«Qo^\\xi^x^^. 
Was  silent  when  the  boughs  weTeW^  sad  miwSa  ^«^>V»i\Wi^>ws^\ 
^^d  jX  Mamma,  yoix  adk  of  ipe  t\yt  teasoiv  o^  ^\s  s«v®sv^, 
'^^  ^a  because  the  sun  ii  out  and  aW  ibeAca^^  ^t^  «t«^- 
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Thus  each  pjerforms  his  part,  Mamma  :  the  birds  .have  found  their  voices, 
The  blowing  rose  a  flush,  Mamma,. her  bonny  cheek  to  dye  ; 

\.nd  there's  sunshine  iii  my  heart.  Mamma,  which  wakens  and  rejoices, 
And  so  I  sing  and  blush,  ^Marama,  and  that*s  the  reason  why. 

During  the  intervalis  of  the  stanzas  of  this*  ditty,  the  good- 
latnred  personage  addressed  as  mamma  by  the  singer,  and 
«rhose  large  whiskers  appeared  under  her"  cap,  seemed  very 
inxious  to  exhibit  her  maternal  affecrion  by  embracing  the 
nnocent  creature  who  performoi  'tiie  daughter's  part.  Every 
::aress  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of=  laughter  by  the 
sympathizing  audience.  At' its  conclusion  (while  the  music 
ivas  performing  a  symphony  as  if  ever:  so  many  birds  were 
(garbling)  the  whole  house  was  unanimous  for  an  encore^  and  • 
ipplausc  and  bouquets- withoutend  were  showered  upon  the 
JTIGHTINGALE  of  the  evening.  Lord  Steyne's  voice  of  applause 
svas  loudest  of  all.  Becky,  the  nightingale,  took  the  flowers 
svhich  he  threw  to  her,  and  pressed  them  to  her  heart  with 
the  air  of  a  consummate  comedian.  Lord  Steyne  was  frantic 
i¥ith  delight  His  guests'  enthusiasm  harmonized  with  his 
Dwn.  Where  was  the  beautiful  black-eyed  Houri  whose 
appearance  in  the  first  diarade  had  caused  such  delight? 
She  was  twice  as  handsome  as  Becky,  but  the  brilliancy  of 
the  latter  had  quite  eclipsed  her.  All  voices  were  for  her. 
Stephens,  Caradori,  Ronzi  de  Begnis— people  compared  her 
to  one  or  the  other,  and  agreed,  with  good  reason,  very  likely, 
that  had  she  been  an  actress  none  on  the  stage  could  have 
surpassed  her."  She  had  reached  her  culmination ;  her  voice 
rose  trilling  and  bright  over  the  storm  of  applause,  and 
soared  as  high  and  joyful  as  her  triumph.  There  was  a  ball 
after  the  dramatic  entertainments;  and  everybody  pressed 
round  Becky  as  the  great  point  of  attraction  of  the  evening. 
The  Royal  Personage  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  she  was 
perfection,  and  engaged  her  again  and  again  in  conversation. 
Little  Becky's- soul  swelled  with  pride  and  delight  at  these 
honours ;  she  saw  fortune,  fame,  fashion  before  her.  Lord 
Steyne  was  her  slave — ^followed  her  everywhere,  and  %cax^^ 
spoke  to  any  one  in  the  room  besides,  and^SAdYvet  ^^  \cvS3^^. 
marked  compliments  and  attention..  She  sliW  ajp^^axe.^ /^ 
er  Marquise  costume,  and  danced  a  nutvuet  ^W  ^^oxv^^s^ 
f  TrufJf^y,  Monsieur  Le  Due  de  la  3a,bot\>xe'^  attoc* 
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and  the  Duke,  who  had  all  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Court,  pronounced  that  Madame  Crawley  was  worthy  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Vestris,  or  to  have  figured  at  Versailles. 
Only  a  feeling  of  dignity,  the  gout,  and  the  strongest  sense  of 
duty  and  personal  sacrifice  prevented  his  Excellency  from 
dancing  with  her  himself;  and  he  declared  in  public  that  a 
lady  who  could  talk  and  dance  like  Mrs,  Rawdon  was  fit  to 
be  ambassadress  at  any  court  in  Europe.  He  was  only  con- 
soled when  he  heard  that  she  was  half  a  Frenchwoman  by 
birth.  "None  but  a  compatriot,"  his  Excellency  declared, 
"  could  have  performed  that  majestic  dance  in  such  a  way." 

Then  she  figured  in  a  waltz  with  Monsieur  de  Klingen- 
spohr,  the  Prince  of  Peterwaradin's  cousin  and  attache.  The 
delighted  Prince,  having  less  retenue  than  his  French  diplo- 
matic colleague,  insisted  on  taking  a  turn  with  the  charming 
creature,  and  twirled  round  the  ball-room  with  her,  scattering 
the  diamonds  out  of  his  boot-tassels  and  hussar  jacket  until 
His  Highness  was  fairly  out  of  breath.  Papoosh  Pasha 
himself  would  have  liked  to  dance  with  her  if  that  amuse- 
ment had  been  the  custom  of  his  country.  The  company 
made  a  circle  round  her,  and  applauded  as  wildly  as  if  she 
had  been  a  Noblet  or  a  Taglioni.  Everybody  was  in  ecstasy  j 
and  Becky  too,  you  may  be  sure.  She  passed  by  Lady 
Stunnington  with  a  look-  of  scorn.  She  patronized  Lady 
Gaunt  and  her  astonished  and  mortified  sist^-in-law — she 
kcraskd  all  rival  charmers.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  Winkworth, 
and  her  long  hair  and  great  eyes,  which  had  made  such  an 
effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening,  where  was  she 
now  ?  Nowhere  in  the  race.  She  might  tear  her  long  hair 
and  cry  her  great  eyes  out,  but  there  was  not  a  person  to 
heed  or  to  deplore  the  discomfiture. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper-time.     She  was 

placed  at  the  grand  exclusive  table  with  his  Royal  Highness, 

the  exalted  personage  before-mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the 

great  guests.     She  was  served  on  gold  plate.     She  might 

have  had  pearls  melted  into  her  champagne  if  she  liked — 

another  Cleopatra. ;  and  the  potentate  of  Peterwaradin  would 

have  given  half  the  brilliants  off  VAs  \acVel  io\  ^>k«A  ^^oe 

^om  those  dazzling  eyes.     ]abotifei^  ^to\a  Vq\£^^  ?kfe(QKsX\«s. 

^  ^^  government     The  ladles  al  lYie  o\\\«t  \aic^«&,  ^Vi 
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supped  off  mere  silver,  and  marked  Lord  Steyne's  constant 
attention  to  her,  vowed  it  was  a  monstrous  infatuation,  a 
gross  insult  to  ladies  of  rank.  If  sarcasm  could  have  killed, 
Lady  Stunnington  would  have  slain  her  on  the  spot. 

Rawdon  Crawley  was  scared  at  these  triumphs.  They 
seemed  to  separate  his  wife  farther  than  ever  from  him  some- 
how. He  thought,  with  a  feeling  very  like  pain,  how  im- 
measurably she  was  his  superior. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
followed  her  to  her  carriage,  for  which  the  people  without 
bawled,  the  cry  being  caught  up  by  the  linkmen  who  were 
stationed  outside  the  tall  gates  of  Gaunt  House,  congratulat- 
ing each  person  who  issued  frcrni  the  gate  and  hoping  his 
Lordship  had  enjoyed  this  noble  party. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  carriage,  coming  up  to  the  gate 
after  due  shouting,  rattled  into  the  illuminated  courtyard, 
and  drove  up  to  the  covered  way.  Rawdon  put  his  wife  into 
the  carriage,  which  drove  off.  Mr.  Wenham  had  proposed 
to  him  to  walk  home,  and  offered  the  Colonel  the  refreshment 
of  a  cigar. 

They  lighted  their  cigars  by  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  many 
linkboys  outside,  and  Rawdon  walked  on  with  his  friend 
Wenham.  Two  persons  separated  from  the  crowd  and 
followed  the  two  gentlemen;  and  when  they  had  walked 
down  Gaunt  Square  a  few  score  of  paces,  one  of  the  men 
came  up,  and  touching  Rawdon  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Beg 
your  pardon.  Colonel,  I  vish  to  speak  to  you  most  particular." 
This  gentleman's  acquaintance  gave  a  loud  whistle  as  the 
latter  spoke,  at  which  signal  a  cab  came  clattering  up  from 
those  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Gaunt  House,  and  the  aide- 
de-camp  ran  round  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  Colonel 
Crawley. 

That  gallant  officer  at  once  knew  what  had  befallen  him. 
He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs.  He  started  back,  falling 
against  the  man  who  had  first  touched  him. 

"  We're  three  on  us ;  it's  no  use  boltings"  the  man  behind 
said 

"  It's  you,  Moss,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Co\ot\e\  v<i\vo  lac^T^ejwfe^^s 

knofr  his  interlocutor.     "  How  much  \s  Vt"?''  ^      ' 

''OnJjr  a  small  thing,"  whispered  '^t.  ^o«&^  ^^  ^^^ 
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Street,  Chancery  Lane,  and  assistant,  officer  to  the  Sheriflf  d 
Middlesex — "one  hundred  aad  thirty-six, 'six aoid  cightpence, 
at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Nathan," 

"Lend  me  a  bundr/ed,  Wenham,  for  GgkI's  sake,"  poor 
jRftwdoo  said ;  *^  IVe  :gpt  seventy  at  home." 

**  IVe  not  got  ten  pounds  in  the  world,"  said  poor  Mr. 
Wenham.     "Good-night,  my  dear  fellow.'* 

"Good- night,"  said  Rawdon  ruefully.  And  Wenham 
waited  away,  and  Rawdon  Crawley  finisibed  his  dgar  as  the 
cab  drove  under  Teiaple  Bar. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

IN  WHICH   LORD  Sl*EYNE  SHOWS  HIMSELF   IN  A 
MOST  AMIABLE   LIGHT. 

When  Lord  Steyne  was.  benevolently  disposed,  he  did 
nothing  by  halves,  and  his  kindness  towards  the  Crawle}' 
family  did  the  greatest  honour  to  his  benevolent  discrimina- 
tion. His  Lordship  extended  his  good-will  to  little  Rawdon : 
he  pointed  out  to  die  boy's  parents  t3ie  necessity  of  sending 
him  to  a  public  school ;  that  he  was  oi  an  age  now  when 
emulation,  the  first  principle  of  the  Latin  language,  pugilistic 
exercises,  and  the  society  of  His  fellow-boys  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  boy.  His  father  objected  that  he  was 
not  rich  enough  to  send  the  chUd  to  a  good  public  school ; 
liis  mother,  that  Briggs  was :  a  capital  mistress  for  him,  and 
had  brought  him  on  (as  indeed  was  the  fact)  famou^y  in 
English,  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  in  general  learning.;  but 
all  these  objection?,  disappeared  before  the  generous  pers^ 
verance  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  His  lordship  was  one  of 
the  governors  of  that  famous  old  collegiate  institution  called 
the  Whitefriars.  It  had  been  a  Cistercian  Convent  in  old 
days,  when  the  Smithfield,  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  was  a 
tournament  ground.  Obstinate  heiretics  used  to  be  brought 
.,  thither  convenient  for  burning  hard  by.  Henry  VIH.,  the  > 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  seized  upon  the  monastery  and  its  V 
possessions,  and  hanged  and  Aotlwxed  some  of  the  monks  ty 
ivho  could  not  acoommodaX-e  tVitwisdv^^  \.o  ^^  ^^sm:^  ^  bis  t 
•reform,     JFinaUy,  a  great  noetdoyaxvX  \)OVl^X  ^^^  \tfwftft  -wj^ 
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id  adjoining,  in  which,  and  with  the  help  of  other  wealthy 
dowments  of  land  and  money,  he  established  a  famous 
indation  hospital  for  old  men  aiid  children.  An  extern 
^ool  grew  round  the  old  almost  monastic  foundation,  which 
3sists  still  with  its  Middle-Age  costume  and  usages ;  and 

Cistercians  pray  that  it  may  long  flourish. 
Of  this  famous  house  some  of  the  greatest  noblemen, 
elates,  and  dignitaries  in  England  are  governors ;  and  as 
»  boys  are  very  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  and 
bsequently  inducted  to  good  scholarships  at  the  University 
d  livings  in  the  Church,  many  little  gentlemen  are  devoted 
the  ecclesiastical  professiorf  from  their  tenderest  years,  and 
ere  is  considerable  emulation  to  procure  nominations  for 
e  foundation.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  sons  of 
or  and  deserving  clerics,  and^  laics;  but  many  of  the 
>ble  governors  of  the  Institution,  with  an  enlarged  and 
ther  capricious  benevolence,  selected  all  sorts  Of  objects  for 
eir  bounty.  To  get  an  education  for  nothing,  and  a  future 
'elihood  and  profession  assured,  wais  so  excellent  a  scheme 
at  some  of  the  richest  people  did  not  disdain  it;  and  not 
i!y  great  men's  relations,  but  great  men  themselves,  sent 
eir  sons  to  profit  by  the  chance.  Right  Rev.  Prelates  sent 
eir  own  kinsmen  or  the  sons  of  their  clergy,  while,  on  the 
her  hand,  some  great  noblemen  did  not  disdain  to  patronise 
e  children  of  their  confidential  servants;  so  that  a  lad 
itering  this  establishment  had  every  variety  of  youthful 
iciety  wherewith  to  mingle 

Rawdon  Crawley,  though  the  only  book  which  he  studied 
IS  the  Racing  Calendar,  and  though  his  chief  recollections 
'  polite  learnir^  were  connected  with  the  floggings  which  he 
ceived  at  Eton  in  his  early  youth,  had  that  decent  and 
jnest  reverence  for  classical  learning  which  all  English 
sntlemen  feel,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  his  son  was  to 
ive  a  provision  for  life,  perhaps,  and  a  certain  opportunity 
'  becoming  a  scholar.  And  although  his  boy  was  his  chief 
)lace  and  companion,  and  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousarrfL 
nail  ties,  about  which  he  did  not  care  to  speaVL^o^^^s»/«^^^^ 
ho  had  all  along  shown  the  i^tmost  indiffetet\ce  \.o  ^evt  ^«cv^^ 
f  Rawdon  agreed  at  once  to  part  with  h\m,  «ltv^  ^  %^^  ^ 

own  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  for  tYve  s^INk^^   ^ 
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w/Slfare  of  the  fittlelad.  Hbididoot.knoi^  how  fond  he  ^ 
of  the  child  until  kjbecame:  necessary  to  Let  ihiEft  go  aiR 
When- he  was  gone,  he  iriyt  moarc  isad  andLdowncast  than 
c&red  tiOi  i0.wn-*rfar.  sadder  than,  the  boyt  himself,  idio  ^ 
happy  ^oi^h"  tQ>eniteu:a^new;^a^eer^  iuad  find  cotnpamora 
his  own  age.  Becky:  teittrgtott.  laughing  Jonce;  or  twice  wl 
the  Colonel,  in::his,cljuinsyi  incoherent i^ay,  tried  tx)  cxpi 
his  sentimental  scorows .  at  the '  boy's  departore.  The  p 
fi^ow>'jfelt  that  his.  -  dearest  ple^^kmce:  £tnd«  closest  friend  ' 
taken. froiti  hint     He  lod^kM: cHben. and  ]i 

vaxjantlbed  in.  hifc.djresiaing-rooinv  ,Mrheire  the.chiki  .nsed 
slecjpc'.  He  missed.hflina  sadly  x)f:  morning;^  and  tried  in  v 
to»walki-ihr;ther  ParitAwithoutthim.;.;  He;  did  not  know  k 
solitary  hei was' uhtilldttle  Rfewxtoia  was* gone. .  He  likjed 
people  who iwerei  fond  Qf;.;hifai;.and'WOuld  go  and  sit  for  1< 
hours  with;  his  goodTnatured:  sistec  ILady  Jane,!and  talk  to 
about  the  virtues^  arid,  good  looks^and)  hundired.  good  qualr 

(rf- the  child;;  ,■-*.  ■••'  r:  :•:'.■;!•.;  .    . 

.  Young.  Rawdon's  aunt,  we;  haarc^ saidv  wai >vqry  fond  of  h 
as  was.herjittle  girl,:  who  M^eptjcopiauslywheh  the  time 
her  jcousin/s  departure  came.;'  The -eider  Rawdon  ^ 
thankfulfor  theibndneas  of  motfecramd  daughter-  The -v 
best  and,  tonestestfeeliiigs  of.fche  man  cameout  in  th 
artlessi  outpouringjl' of.  patlSrnal  feefingm  which  he  indulj 
in  their  j3p-esencey  and. encouragedv by  their  sympathy, 
secured/  not  only  Lady*  Jiuae's .  kindness,  but  her  sine 
regard,  ^Dy  the  feelings  which  he  'manifcstcdi .  and  which 
coiild  not:  show  to!  hisi  own.  wife.  Thfe  tw-6.  kirtewomen  i 
as  seldom  as  possibles  .  Bccfcy  Uwaghcd;  bitterly  at  Jane^g  f 
ii^gs  arid  softness,;  the  .oitiher*^.  kindly  andg^pstle  nature  co 
hot  but  revolt  at  lier.si3ter-y  ca^ous  bdhayiour. 
'  It  estr&nged  Rawdori  from  lais  wife  more:  than  he  knev 
acknowle^ed  to  him^dit'r  Shddi^  oo*  care,  for  the  estraar 
ment,.  Indeed,,  she;  did.  not*  iniss  .him  or  ah^ybody.  J 
looiked  upon  hiiKi  aish^  errandHooan  and  bumble  slave^ 
might  be  ever  so  dlepressed  <*. sulky,  and  she  did;  not  m 
his  demeanOup,  or:  only  ta3catfed  it  witla  a  sneer.  Sb^  ' 
busy  tMnkir^-aboutl  heu  posteon,  ox  \5fe1  ^\«isv»fe%^  <vt 
^vajicementi  in  seJcfcty;  al\e  jou^l  \iO  Yv^cs^  ^Q«^^^  ^ 
P^^ce  in  U^  that  is  c^n&Xw,    \    W.v.    .   > 
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It  was  bonest  Briggsyrho  imade  up  the  little,  kit  for  the 
boy  which  he  was  to  take  to  Bcbod.  Molly,  the  housemaid, 
blubbered  in  the;  pa^sQge  when  he  went  away~-^MoUy,  kind 
and  faithful  in  spite  of  a  long  an!eax:.:Q£  unpaid  wages^  Mrs. 
Becky  cou^  not  let  her  husband  have  the  carriage  to  take 
the  boy  to  scliool.  Take  the  hotses  into,  the  City !  sudi  a 
thing  waa  neiver  heard  Of.  I.et  a  cab  be  brought.  She  did 
not  .offer  to  ki§s  him  when  he  went;  nor  did  the  child 
propose  to  ^mbr^ice  her,  butigave  a  kiss  to  old  Briggs  (whom 
in  general  he  was.  very  shy  -of  caressing),  wwi  consoled  her  by 
pointing  out  tha*  he  was  to  come  home  <xn  Saturdays,  when 
she.  wouJd  have^.the  benefit  of  se;eijrtg  him.  As  the  cab  rolled 
towards!  the  |3ty, ,  Becky- s  carnagj^  arAttled  off  to  the  Park. 
She  w^s  cbat^ring  and.  lajighing  with  a  score  cf  youag 
dandies  by  the  Serpentine  as  the  father  and; son  entered  at 
the  old  .^tes  of  the  school,  where  .Rawdon  left  the  child, 
and  came  away  with,  a  sadder,  purer  feeling  in  his  heart  than 
perhaps  that;p)0Dr  battered  fellow  had  ever  known  since  he 
himiself  came  out  of  the  nursery. 

He  walked  all  the  way  home  v^  dismally, :  and  dined 
alone  with  Briggs.  He  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  grateful 
for  her  iove  and  watchfulness  over  the. boy.  His  conscience 
smote  him  that  he  had  borrowed  Briggs- s  money  and  aided  in 
deceiving  h&c.  They  talked  about  little.  BAwdon  a  long  time, 
for  Becky  only  came,  home  to  dress  and  go  out  to  dinner; 
and  then  he  went  off  ^uneosily  to  daauJt  tea  with  Lady  Jane, 
and  tell  her  of  what  had  happened,,  and  hoS¥  little  IUwdon= 
went  off  like  a  ttjump,;  *nd  how  he  was  to.  wear  a  gown  and 
little  :knee-breeches,  and  how  young  Blackball,  Jack  Black- 
ball's  son,  of  the  old  regiment,  had  taken  him  in  charge  and 
promised  to  be  kind  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  young  Blackball  had  constituted 
little  B;a'Wdon  his  fag,  shoeblack,  and  breakfast  toaster; 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  ^kammar,  and 
thrashed  him  three,  or  four  times,  but  not  severely.     The 
little  chap's  good-natured,  honest  fe.ce  won  his  way  for  hiixv, 
Peipriiygot  that  degree  of ;  beating  whicii  v?«tvc^^  ^wiav 
good  for^m; ^adsus  fyr  Wacking i^cen,  toa:at\Tv^^'t^^^ ^^^^ 
Egging  In  general,  were  theat  offices!  not  deevaed  to  \ifc  ^o&e^'^ 
vy  parts  of  every  young  English:  gpn^tlemaw's  e^>3LoaX\ow< 
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Our  business  does  not  lie  with  the  second  generation  and 
Master  Rawdon's  life  at  school,  otherwise  the  present  tale 
might  be  carried  to  any  indefinite  length.  The  Colonel  went 
to  see  his  son  a  short  time  afterwards,  and  found  the  lad  suf- 
ficiently well  and  happy,  grinning  and  laughing  in  his  little 
black  gown  and  little  breeches. 

His  father  sagaciously  tipped  Blackball,  his  master,  a 
sovereign,  and  secured  that  young  gentleman's  goodwill 
towards  his  fag.  As  d.protkgt  of  the  great  Lord  Steyne,  the 
nephew  of  a  County  member,  and  son  of  a  Colonel  and 
C.B.,  whose  name  appeared  in'  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
parties  in  The  Morning  Post,  perhaps  the  school  authorities 
were  disposed  not  to  look  unkindly  on  the  child.  He  had 
plenty  of  pocket-mottey,  which  he  spent  in  treating  his 
comrades  royally  to  raspberry  tarts ;  and  he  was  often 
allowed  to  come  home  on  Saturdays  to  his  father,  who 
always  made  a  jubilee  of  that  day.  When  free,  Rawdon 
would  take  him  to  the  play,  or  send  him  thither  Nvith  the 
footman;  and  on  Sundays  he  went  to  church  with  Briggs 
and  Lady  Jane  and  his  cousins.  Rawdon  marvelled  over 
his  stories  about  school,  and  fights,  and  fagging.  Bef(»:e 
long  he  knew  the  names  of  all  the  masters  and  the  principal 
boys  as  well  as  little  iRawdon  himself.  He  invited  little 
Rawdon's  crony  from  school,  and  made  both  the  childr^ 
sick  with  pastry,  and  oysters,  and  porter  after  the  play. 
He  tried  to  look  knowing  over  the  Latin  Grammar  when 
little  Rawdon  showed  him  what  part  of  that  work  he  was 
"in."  "Stick  to  it,  my  boy,"  he  said  to  him,  with  much 
gravity ;  "  there's  nothing  like  a  good  classical  education—  , 
nothing!" 

Becky's  contempt  for  her  husband  grew  greater  every  day. 
"  Do  what  you  like :  dine  where  you  please,  go  and  have 
ginger-beer  and  sawdust  at  Astley's  or  psalm-singing  with 
Lady  Jane,  only  don't  expect  me  to  busy  myself  with  the 
boy.     I  have  your  interests  to  attend  to,  as  you  can't  attend  j 
to  them  yourself.     I  should  like  to  know  where  you  would 
have  been  now,  and  in  what  sort  of  a  position  in  society,  if  I  ' 
had  not  looked  afler  you."  >  Ittdeed;,  infi>^^^  ^«tv\jed  yoor 
old  Rawdon  at  the  parties  -wYutYvet  Beck^  >asft^  Xo  ^q\    ^ofc 
^vas  often  asked  without  him  uov7,    SVv^  X^S^^^  ^2»^^^  ^P^ 
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people  as  if  she  had  the  fee-simpk  of  Mayfair ;  and  when 
the  Court  went  into  mourning,  she  always  wore  black. 

Little  Rawdon  being  disposed  of,  Lord  Steyne,  who  took 
such  a  parental  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  amiable  poor 
family,  thought  that  their  expenses  might  be  very  advantage- 
ously curtailed  by  the  departure  of  Miss  Briggs,  and  that 
Becky  was  quite  clever  enough  to  take  the  management  of 
her  own  house.  It  has  been  narrated  in  a  former  chapter 
how  the  benevolent  nobleman  had  given  his  protigee  money 
to  pay  off  her  litde  debt  to  Misd  Briggs,  who,  however,  still 
remained  behind  with  her  friends ;  whence  my  lord  came  to 
the  painful  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  made  some 
other  use  oi  the  money  confided  to  her  than  that  for 
which  her  generous  patron  had  given  the  loan.  However, 
Lord  Steyne  was  not  so  rude  as  to  impart  his  suspicions 
upon  this  head  to  Mrs.  Becky,  whose  feelings  might  be  hurt 
by  any  controversy  on  the  money  question,  and  who  might 
have  a  thousand  painful  reasons  for  disposing  othervnse  of 
his  Lordship's  generous  loan.  But  he  determined  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  instituted  the 
necessary  inquiries  in  a  most  cautious  and  delicate  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  pumping 
Miss  Briggs.  That  was  not  a  difficult  operation.  A  very 
little  encouragiement  would  set  that  worthy  woman  to  talk 
volubly,  and  pour  out  all  within  her.  And  one  day  when 
Mrs.  Rawdon  had  gone  out  to  drive  (as  Mr.  Fiche,  his 
Lordship's  confidential  servant;  easily  learned  at  the  livery 
stables  where  the  Crawleys  kept  their  carriage  and  horses,  or 
rather  where  the  liveryman  kept  a  carriage  and  horses  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley),  my  lord  dropped  in  upon  the 
Curzon  Street  house,  asked  Briggs  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  told 
her  that  he  had  good  accounts  of  the  little  boy  at  school, 
and  in  five  minutes  found  out  from  her  that  Mrs.  Rawdon 
had  given  her  nothing  except  a  black  silk  gown,  for  which 
Miss  Briggs  was  immensely  grateftiL 

He  laughed  within  himself  at  this  artless  story.     For  tha 
truth  is,  our  dear  friend  Rebecca  had  gwerv  \vvcft.  ^  \xvc3?t5L 
iixcvimstant'ml  narration  of  Briggs's  deWgbX  at.  xe.ce\NVcv%  \nki^ 
Ttoney^^eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pauT\^^ — "^"^^  ^ 
hat  securities  she  had  invested  it,  and  wYvat  a  paxv*;^  ^^^ 


heiiself  felt  in  be56g  obfiged  tolpa^^atmy  subh'  a  del^b^fti 
sum  of  inoney.  ■"  Who  .knowSy^-tiie'  dear^otwati  ttiay  ham 
thxw^  within  hersell^  .^^erhaps  he- may  giveme  a  littk 
more?"  My  lord,  howevei^  made  na  sudi  p^opo^^l  ta  tJ« 
little  sdliemer'^very '  lifccly  thinjkiiig-  diat  ■  he  hiad  been  suffi 
cientlygenerausialreidy,  ■   .>•'  \     i  • 

He  had  the  curiosity^  then^to-ask  Miiss  Briggs  about  dw 
state  of  her  private  aflftars^  and  she  toldj  his  Lx>r<5ship  am 
didty  wh9,t  her  position;  waft-^how  Missi  =  Crawlsey>  had  lefi 
hep  ^  legacy. ;.  how  -  her?  telatives  h^  hadJ  part  o&'  it  ;  hon 
Cokoel  Crawley  had  ptrt  out'  ahiDthet  portion,  fw  \ifhiGh  she 
had  the.  best  security. and  interest^  and -how  Mr.  artd  Mfs 
Rawtioh  had  kindly  busied' themselves  with  Sir  Pitt,' whc 
was  to  dispose  of  tfa^  remiairider  most'  aidvantageously  for  ber, 
when!  he  hajdi  timei  'i  My  lord  asked  how  mnch  the"  Golond 
had  ah-eady  invested  for  her,  and 'Miss  Briggs^  at  once  and 
tralyr  told  him  thaicthp  stmi:  was  six^  hundred  and  odd 
pounds.  ■■   '      -■'■:-■•'■:•.•  ^=''  ■■ 

But  as  soon  as  she  had:tbld  her  story,  th©  voluble  Brigg! 
repented  of  her  frankness,:,  and)  bes^ght  my  lord  not  to  Osd 
Mr^  Crawley  of  the  confessiDnS'  which  she  had  mada  ^The 
Cdlonedwas  soi  kind~-Mrj  Crawlejclmiigbt  btei  offended  and 
pay  back  the  raomyl :  fori  which  ^she  could'  get  no  such  good 
interest  anywhere:  eke.**  'Lord  Steyne,- laughing^  promised 
he  never  would .  diVulge  t^eiii rcbnvcrsation,  -and  when  he  and 
Miss  Briggs  parted  he  laughed  still  more.  ■     ' 

.  *^What  an  acco«nt)lish^  littte  deVilit  is!'^  thought  h«; 

"whata  splendid  actress  and  manager i    She  had  almost 

got  a  se<fcond  supply  out  '<?f  me  the  btbec  day  with  hei 

coaxing  ways.     Sh^  beats'  all  thei  wornew  j  !■  have  ever  seen  in 

thejcoorse  of  all  my  wellispentHfe*.-  They  are- babies  compaared 

to  her..  'I  am  a  greenhorn.- myseifv  and  a  fool  in  her  hands^ 

an  old  fool'    She  is  uinsnrpassable  isi.  lies.'^ '  His  Lordship^s 

adiniration  for'Becl^  ifoseimmeasucabliy  at  this  proof'  of  ha 

cleverness.      Getting  theiiinonqy/.tfas'  nofihingj  but  gettii^ 

dbuble  the  sunt -she.'; warited^  and-  pkying  nobody-^ it  was 

4  magnidcent  stcokisj-    AndoGfcawley^  my  lord  thought— 

Craw^y/is  not^suc&.sifodkdaihi^^  \oo\is^  aiv^  «^eBw    "ttfc  has 

iTiatiaged-  the  inatter  cleverly  tecwi^W  c«k  K\s  ^^^sfc,    ^Ow^^ 

yirould  ever  ha\e^.sappoaei\ftiM^^'^^^^'^^        e^eavisMNwa  ^ 
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he  knew  anything  about  this  money  business  j  and  yet  he 
put  her  up  to  it,  and  has  spent  the  laaoney,  no  doubt  In 
this  opinion  my  lord,  we  know,  Miitas»  mistaken ;  but  it  in- 
fluenced a  good  deal  his  behaviour  towards  Coloiiel  Crawley, 
whom  he  began  to  treat  with  even  less  than  that  semblance 
of  xidspect  which  he  had  formerly  shown  towards  that  gentle- 
maai.  It  never  entered  into  the  head  of  Mrs.  Crawley's 
patron  that  the  little  lady  might  be  making  a  purse'  for 
herself;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  trath  must  be  told,  he  judged 
of  Colonel  Crawley  by  his  eiqperience  of  other  husbands 
whom  he  had  known  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  well-spent 
fife  which  had  m^iade  him  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
weakness  of  mankind.  My  lord  had  bought  so  many  men 
during  his  life,  that  he  was  surely  to  be  pisirdoned  for 
supposing  that  he  had  found  the  price  of  this  one. 

He  taxed  Becky  upon  the  point  on  the  very  first  occasion 
when  he  met  her  alone,  and  he  complimented  her  good- 
humouredly  on  her  cleverness  in  getting  more  than  the 
money  which  she  required.  Becky  was  only  a  little  taken 
dik^uck.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  this  dear  creature  to  tell 
fialsehoods  except  when  necessity  compelled,  but  in  these 
great  emergencies  it  was  her  practice  to  lie  very  freely^-  and 
in  an  instant  she  was  ready  with  another  neatj  plausible 
circumstantial  story  which  she  administered  to  her  patron. 
The  previous  statement  which  she  had  made  to.  him  was  a 
fialsehood — a  wicked  falsehood — she  owned  it ;  but  who  had 
made  her  tell  it?  "Ah,. my  Lord,"  she  said,  "you  don't 
know  all  I  have  to  suflfer  and  bear  in  silence.  You  see  me 
gay  and  happy  before  you;  you  little  know  what  I  have  to 
endure  when  there  is  no  protector  near  me.  It  was  my 
husband,  by  threats  and  the  most  savage  treatment,  forced 
me  to  adc  for  that  sum  about  -which  I  deceived  you.  It  was 
he  who,  foreseeir^  that  questions  mi^t  be  asked  regarding 
the  idisposal  of  the  nioney,  forded  m&  to  account  for  it. as  I 
did  He  took  the  money.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  Miss 
^ggs^  I  did  not  want,  I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  him. 
Pardon  the  wrong  which  a  desperate  man  \&  toic^^  x» 
commit,  and  pity  j,  misembie,  xnisetablis  viotcva.xv2^  '^^ 
burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Peisecuted  vSxXv^fc  x^rt'^ 
'^htdmoreibismtchin]^  wretched. 
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They  had  a  long  conversation,  driving  round  and  round 
the  Regent's  Park  in  Mrs.  Crawleyls  carriage  together-^ 
conversation  of  which  it  is  not  neciessary  to  repeat  the 
details;  but  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  when  Becky  came 
home  she  flew  to  her  dear  Briggs  with  a  smiling  face,  and 
announced  that  she  had  sonae  very  good  news  for  her.  Lord 
Steyne  had  acted  in  the  noblest  and  most  generous  manner. 
He  was  always  thinking  how  ajid  when  he  could  do  good. 
Now  that  little  Rawdon  was  gone  to  school,  a  dear  com- 
panion and  friend  was  no  longer  necessary  to  her.  She  was 
grieved  beyond  measure  to  part  with  Briggs ;  but  her  means 
required  that  she  should  practise  every  retrenchment,  and 
her  sorrow  was  tnitigated  by  the  idea  that  her  dear  Briggs 
would  be  far  better  provided  for  by  her  geiierous  paitron  than 
in  her  humble  home.  Mrs.  Pilkington,  the  housekeeper 
at  Gauntly  Hall,  was  growing  exceedingly  old,  feeble,  and 
rheumatic :  she  was  not  equal  to  the  work  of  superintending 
that  vast  mansion,  and  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  suc- 
cessor. It  was  a  splendid  position.  The  family  did  not  go 
to  Gauntly  once  in  two  years.  At  other  times  the  house- 
keeper was  the  mistress  of  the  magnificent  mansion  :  had 
four  covers  daily  for  her  table ;  was  visited  by  the  clergy  and 
the  most  respectable  people  of  the  covmty — ^was  the  lady  of 
Gauntly,  in  fact;  and  the  two  last  housekeepers  before  Mrs. 
Pilkington  had  married  rectors  of  Gauntly,  but  Mrs.  P.  could 
ftot,  being  the  aunt  of  the  present  Rector.  The  place  was 
not  to  be  hers  yet ;  but  she  might  go  down  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  and  see  whether  she  would  like  to  succeed  her. 

What  words  can  paint  the  ecstatic  gratitude  of  Briggs! 
All  she  stipulated  for  was  that  little  Rawdon  should  be 
allowed  to  come  down  and  see  her  at  the  Hall.  Becky 
promised  this — ^anything.  She  ran  up  to  her  husband  when 
he: came  home  and  told  him  the  joyfiul news.  Rawdon  was 
glad,  deuced  glad ;  the  weight  was  off  his  conscience  about 
poo^  Briggs's  money.  She  Vras  provided  for,  at  any  rate, 
but— but  his  mind  was  disquiet.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  all 
right  somehow.  He  told  little  Southdown  what  Lord  ^Steyne 
had  done,  and  the  yoimg  ,nian  eyed  Crawley,  with  an  air 
which  surprised  the  latter. 

He  told  Lady  Jane  of  thi&Becondprobf  of  Steyne'sihoBOtf 
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and  she,  too,  looked  odd  and  alarmed;  so  did  Sir  Pitt. 
"  She  is  too  clever  and — and  gay  to  be  allowed  to  go  from 
party  to  party  without  a  companion,"  both  said.  "  You  must 
go  with  her,  Rawdon,  wherever  she  goes,  and  you  must  have 
somebody  with  her — one  of  the  girls  from  Queen's  Crawley, 
perhaps,  though  they  were  rather  giddy  guardians  for  her." 

Somebody  Becky  should  have.  But  in  the  meantime  it 
was  clear  that  honest  Briggs  must  not  lose  her  chance  of 
settlement  for  life ;  and  so  she  and  her  bags  were  packed, 
and  she  set  off  on  her  journey.  And  so  two  of  Rawdon's 
out-sentinels  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Pitt  went  and  expostulated  with  his  sister-in-law  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Briggs,  and  other  matters  of 
delicate  family  interest.  In  vain  she  pointed  out  to  him  how 
necessary  was  the  protection  of  Lord  Steyne  for  her  poor 
husband;  how  cruel  it  would  be  on  their  part  to  deprive 
Briggs  of  the  position  offered  to  her.  Cajolements,  coaxings, 
smiles,  tears  could  not  satisfy  Sir  Pitt,  and  he  had  something 
very  like  a  quarrel  with  his  once  admired  Becky.  He  spoke 
of  the  honour  of  the  family — the  unsullied  reputation  of  the 
Crawleys;  expressed  himself  in  indignant  tones  about  her 
receiving  those  young  Frenchmen — those  wild  young  men  of 
fashion — my  Lord  Steyne  himself,  whose  carriage  was  always 
at  her  door,  who  passed  hours  daily  in  her  company,  and 
whose  constant  presence  made  the  world  talk  about  her. 
As  the  head  of  the  house  he  implored  her  to  be  more 
prudent.  Society  was  already  speaking  lightly  of  her.  Lord 
Steyne,  though  a  nobleman  of  the  greatest  station  and  talents, 
was  a  man  whose  attentions  would  compromise  any  woman ; 
he  besought,  he  implored,  he  commanded  his  sister-in-law  to 
be  watchful  in  her  intercourse  with  that  nobleman. 

Becky  promised  anything  and  everything  Pitt  wanted ;  but 
Lord  Steyne  came  to  her  house  as  often  as  ever,  and  Sir 
Pitt's  anger  increased.  I  wonder  was  Lady  Jane  angry  or 
pleased  that  her  husband  at  last  found  fault  with  his  favourite 
Rebecca  ?  Lord  Steyne's  visits  continuing,  his  own  ceased ; 
and  his  wife  was  for  refusing  all  further  intercourse  with  that 
nobleman,  and  declining  the  invitation  to  the  Charade-night 
which  the  Marchioness  sentto  her;  but  Sir  ?vlt\?cvo>akjgi\\.\\.^^s» 
necessaxy  to  accept  it,  as  His  Royal  HigVmess  >no\A^  V>^  "^^"^^ 
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Although  he  went  to  the  party  in  question^  Sir  Pitt  quitted 
it  very  early ;  and  his  wife,  1»o,  was  very  glad  to  ccniae  away. 
Becky  hardly  so  much  as  spoke  to  him  or  noticed  her  sister- 
in-law.  Pitt  Crawley  declared  her  behaviour  was  monstrously 
indecorbws,'  reprobated  in  Btrong  terms  the  habilt  <^  play-acdng 
and  fancy  dressing  as  highly  unbecoming  a  British,  female; 
and  after  the  charades  were  over,  to6k  his  brother  Rawdon 
severely  to  task  for  appearing  himself,  and  allowing  his  wife 
to  join  in  such  improper  exhibitions. 

Rawdon  said  she  should  not  join  in  any  miore  jsuch  amuse- 
ments; but  indeed,  and  pe<phaps  fi-om  hints  from,  his  -elder 
brother  and  sister;  he' had  already  become  i;  very  watchful 
and  exemplary  domestic  chiracter.  Me  left  off  hiB  d<ubs  and 
billiards.  He  never  left  home.  He  took:  Becky:  out  td  drive  j 
he  went  laboriously  with  her  to  all  her  paities.  Whenever 
my  Lord  Steyne  called,  he  was  sure  to  find  the  GoloneL 
And  when  Becky  proposed  to  go  out  without  her  husband, 
-or  received  invitaitioiis  for  herselfi^  he  pepemptorily  ordered  her 
to  refuse  thctn ;  and  there  was  that  in  the  gentleman's  manooer 
which  enforced  obedience.  Little  Becky,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  charmed  with  Rawdon*s  ^allamCry.  If  he  was  surly,  5he 
never  was.  Whether  friends  were  present  or  absent,  she  had 
always  a  kind  smile  for  him,  and  tvas  attentive  to  his  pleasure 
and  comfort.  It  was  the  early  days  of  jtheir  marriage  over 
again — the  same  good-hma(mr, '^rhi^mmceSy  mermaerxt^  mdi 
artless  Confidence  and  r^ard.  "**  How  much  pleasanter  it 
is,"  she  would  say,  "to  have  you  by  my  side  in  the  carriage 
than  that  foolish  old  Briggs  1  Let  us  always  go  on  so,  dear 
Rawdon.  How  nice  it  would  be,  and  how  happy  we  should 
always  be,  if  we  had  but  the  money  l**  He  fell  asleep  after 
dinner  in  his  chair  ;  he  did  not  see  the  face  opposite  to  him— 
haggard,  weary,  aM  tcrrriblc.  It  li^jted  up  with  fresh,  candid 
smiles  when  he  woke.  It  kissed  him  gaily.  He  wondered 
that  he  had  eyer  had  sufepiciotis.  No,  he  never  had  sus- 
picions;  all  those  dumb  doubts  and  surly  misgivings  which 
had  been  gathering  on  his  mirKi  were  mere  idle  jealousies. 
She  was  fond  of  him ;  she  aiway*  had  been.  As  for  her 
shining  in  society,  it  was  no  fault  of  hers ;  ^e  was  formed  to 
shine  there.  Was  there  any  'woiiian  who^could  talk,  or  sing^ 
or  do  anything  like  her  ?    If  she  ^ouV^  Vwl  -lAkft  the  bofl 
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m  thought.     But  the  motiier  and  son  never  could  he 

it  together, 
it  was  while  Rawdon's  mind  was  agitated  with  these 
and  perplexities  that  the  incident  occurred  which  was 

ned  in  the  last  chapter,  and  the  .unfortunate  Colonel 

himself  a  prisoner  away  from  home. 


CHAPTER  LIIL 
A  RESCUE  ANI>  A  CATASTROPHE. 

0  Rawdon  drove  On  then  to  Mr.  Moss's  mansicHi  in 
)r  Street,  and  was  duly  inducted  into  that  dismal  place 
-pitality.  Morning  was  br-eaking  over  the  cheerful 
:ops  of  Chancery  Lane  as  the  rattling  cab  woke  up  the 

there.  A  little,  pink-eyed  Jew-boy,  with  a  head  as 
as  the  rising  morn,  let  the  party  into  the  house,  and 
n  was  welcomed  to  the  ground-iioor  iapartments  by 
OSS,  his  travelling  companion  and  host,. who  cheerfully 
lim  if  he  would  like  a  glass  of  something  warm  after 
/e. 

Colonel  was  not  so  depressed  as  some  mortals  wpuld 
0,  quitting  a  palace  and  a  placens  axor^  find  themselves 
into  a  spunging-house ;  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 

1  been  a.  lodger  at  Mr.  Moss's  e^tablishment  once 
:e  before.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessaby  in  the 
IS  course  of  this  narraiive  to  mention  these  trivial  little 
ic  incidents  ;  but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they 
nfrequently  occur  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  Hves  on 
l  a  year. 

n  his  first  visit  to. Mr.  Moss^.the  Colonel,  then  a 
Dr,  had  been  liberated  by  the  generosity  of  his  aunt 
5  second  mishap,  little  Becky,  with  the  greatest  spirit 
ndness,  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  Lord 
own,  and  had  coaxed  her  husband's  creditor  (who  was 
Lwl,  velvet-gown,  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  trinket,  and 
ck  purveyor,  indeed)  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sum 
i,  and  Rawdon- s  promissory  ncite  for  tha  x«;tk^\!cv$s^. 
both  these  occasibias  the  capture  and  ie\^^a^\:iaA\iftS2cw 
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conducted  with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  all  sides,  and 
Moss  and  the  Colonel  were  therefore  on  the  very  best  of 
terms. 

"You'll  find  your  old  bed,  Colonel,  and  everything  com- 
fortable," that  gentleman  said,  "  as  I  may  honestly  say.  You 
may  be  pretty  sure  it's  kep'  aired,  and  by  the  best  of  company, 
too.  It  was  slep'  in  the  night  afore  last  by  the  Honourable 
Capting  Famish,  of  the  Fiftieth  Dragoons,  whose  mar  took 
him  out,  after  a  fortnight,  jest  to  puni3h  him,  she  said.  But, 
Law  bless  you,  I  promise  yoii  he  punished  my  champagne, 
and  had  a  party  'ere  every  night — ^reg'lar  tip-top  swells,  down 
from  the  clubs  and  the  West  End — Capting  Ragg,  the  Hon- 
ourable Deuceace,  who  lives  in  the  Temple,  and  some  fellers 
as  knows  a  good  glass  of  wine,  I  warrant  you.  I've  got  a 
Doctor  of  Diwinity  upstairs,  five  gents  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  Mrs.  Moss  has  a  tably-dy-hoty  at  half-past  five,  and  a 
little  cards  or  music  afterwards,  when  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  see  you." 

"  I'll  ring  when  I  wattt  anything,"  said  Rawdon,  and  went 
quietly  to  his  bedroom.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  we  have 
said,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  little  shocks  of  fate.  A 
weaker  man  would  have  sent  off  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  the 
instant  of  his  capture.  "  But  what  is  the  use  of  disturbing 
her  night's  rest?"  thought  Rawdon.  "She  won't  know 
whether  I  am  in  my  room  or  not.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  write  to  her  when  she  has  had  her  sleep  out,  and  I  have  had 
mine.  It's  only  a  hundred-and-seventy,  and  the  deuce  is  in 
it  if  we  can't  raise  that."  And  so,  thinking  about  little  Raw- 
don (whom  he  would  not  have  know  that  he  was  in  such  a 
queer  place),  the  Colonel  turned  into  the  bed  lately  occupied 
by  Captain  Famish,  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
he  woke  up,  and  the  ruddy-headed  youth  brought  him,  with 
conscious  pride,  a  fine  silver  dressing-case,  wherewith  he 
might  perform  the  operation  of  shaving.  Indeed,  Mr.  Moss's 
house,  though  somewhat  dirty,  was  splendid  throughout 
There  were  dirty  trays,  and  wine-coolers  en  permamnce  on 
the  sideboard,  huge  dirty  gilt  cornices,  with  dingy  yellow 
satin  hangings  to  the  barred  v^Vtvdo^^  viViich  looked  into 
Cursitor  Street — vast  and  dirt^  ^  p\eV\ix^A\^xci^^%>\TtcsM\^ss^ 
pieces  sporting  and  sacred,  a\\  oi  ^VvviYv  vioitVs  ^^\^  \s^  ^^ 
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greatest  masters ;  and  fetched  the  greatest  prices,  too,  in  the 
bill  transactions,  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  sold  and 
bought  over  and  over  again.  The  Colonel's  breakfast  was 
served  to  him  in  the  same  dingy  and  gorgeous  plated  ware. 
Miss  Moss,  a  dark-eyed  maid  in  curl-papers,  appeared  with 
the  teapot,  and,  smiling,  asked  the  Colonel  how  he  had  slep'? 
and  she  brought  him  in  TAe  Morning  Fost^  with  the  names  of 
all  the  great  people  who  had  figured  at  Lord  Steyne's  enter- 
tainment the  night  before.  It  contained  a  brilliant  account 
of  the  festivities,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley's  admirable  personifications. 

After  a  lively  chat  with  this  lady  (who  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  breakfast  table  in  an  easy  attitude,  displaying  the  drapery 
of  her  stocking  and  an  ex-white  satin  shoe  which  was  down 
at  heel),  Colonel  Crawley  called  for  pens  and  ink,  and  paper; 
and  being  asked  how  many  sheets,  chose  one  which  was 
brought  to  him  between  Miss  Moss's  own  finger  and  thumb. 
Many  a  sheet  had  that  dark-eyed  damsel  brought  in ;  many 
a  poor  fellow  had  scrawled  and  blotted  hurried  lines  of 
entreaty,  and  paced  up  and  down  that  awful  room  until  his 
messenger  brought  back  the  reply.  Poor  men  always  use 
messengers  instead  of  the  post.  Who  has  not  had  their 
letters,  with  the  wafers  wet,  and  the  announcement  that  a 
person  is  waiting  in  the  hall  ? 

Now  on  the  score  of  his  application,  Rawdon  had  not 
many  misgivings. 

"  Dear  Becky  (Rawdon  wrote), — /  hope  you  slept  well. 
Don't  be  frightened  if  I  don't  bring  you  in  your  cojfy. 
Last  night  as  I  was  coming  home  smoakmg,  I  met  with 
an  accadent,  I  was  nabbed  by  Moss  of  Cursitor  Street — 
from  whose  gilt  and  splendid  parler  I  write  this — the  same 
that  had  me  this  time  two  years.  Miss  Moss  brought  in 
my  tea — she  is  grown  very  fat^  and,  as  usual,  had  her 
siockens  down  at  heaL 

"  It's  Nathan's  business — a  hundred-and-fifty — with  costs, 
hundred-and-seventy.      Please  send  me  my  desk  axvd  ^cksv^ 
cloths — I'm  in  pumps  and  a  white  lye  (^^om^'Ocvvw^  X^'^  \K>ss» 
M.'s.  stockings)— Fve  seventy  in  it.     And  ^s  %ooxv ^s.  ^^^J^ 
bi^  Drive  to  Nathan's— offer  him  se\ent.y-^N^^o^^>^2^^^ 
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Aim  to  rmew-^^y  I'll  tajce  wiile-*^we  may  as  wdl^have  some 
dinner  sherry ;  but  mot  picturs,  they're  too  dear. 

"  If  he  wonk ;  starid  it.  Take  my  ticker  and  such  of  your 
things  .as  you  -ean  sfidrt^  and  ^nd  them  to  Ba33s — we  must, 
df  coarse,  have  th^sumlo-night  It  won't  do  to  let  it  stand 
ovei-j  asfito-morrow's  Sunday;  the.  beds  here  are  not  vetyclean^ 
and  there  may  be  btiier  things  hiit  againit'tne*— Fm  glad  it 
ani't  Rawdon's  Saturday  ifor- coming  home.  'God  bless  you. 
^!  •  "Yourain  htetfe, 

■.•-■■.■■'  -"R.C. 

^^  F.S. — Make  haste  and  come."  .        ' 

This  letter,  :isealed"  with  a  "Wafer,  was  dispatched  by  one  of 
the  messengers  who  are  alwa3rs  hanginjg  about  Mr.  Moss's 
establishment;  and  Rawdbn^  having  seen  him  depart^  weitt 
out  in  lihe  courtyard,  and  smoked  his  cigar  with  a  tolerably 
easy  mind — ^in  spite  of  the  bars  overhead ;  for  Mr.  Moss's 
courtyard  is  railed  in  like  a  cage,  lest  the  gentlemen  who  are 
boarding  with  him  should  take  a  fancy  to  escape  from  his 
-hospitality.  ^y  , 

.  Three  hours,  he  calculated,  would  i  be  the  utmost  time 
required,  before  Becky  should  arrive!  and  open  his  prison 
doors  ;  and  he  passed  these  pretty  cheerfuHy  in  smoking^  in 
reading  the  paper,  and  in  the  co^ee-rbom  with  an  acquaint- 
ance, Captain  Walker,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  with 
whom  he  cut  for  sixpences  for  some  hours,  with  pretty  equal 
luck  on  either  side. 

But  the  day  passed  away  and  no  messenger  returned — ^no 

-Becky.    Mr.  Moss's  tablyi-dy-haty  Was  served  at  the  a$>pointed 

hour  of  half-past  five,  when  sucii  of  the  gentlemen  lodging 

in  'the  house  as  dould  afford  to  pay  for  the  banquet  came  and 

partook  of  it  in  the  splendid  front  parlour  before*  described,  and 

with  which  Mr.  Crawley's  temporairy  lodging  communickted, 

when- Miss  M.  (Miss  Hem,  as  her  papa  called  her)  appeared 

without  the  curl-papers  of  the  morning,  and  Mrs.  Hera  did 

the  honours  of  k  prime  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  of 

which  die  Cdiomi  ate  with  a  very  faint  appetite.     Asfced 

whether  he  would  "stand**  a  bo\X\e  oi  c^-axsxT^^^^  %» the 

f<^npanyy  he  consented,  and  tYiela&es  dxaxvV\o\v\%'^A^,ia*^^ 

^r.  Moss,  in  the  most  pcAite  ta*ni\fet/'\c^^^^"««^'^«»s^ 
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In  the  midst  of  this  repast,  howewr^  the  doot-bell  was 
ard.  Young  Moss,  of  the  ruddy  hair,  rose  up  with  the 
37s  and! answered  the  summons;  and  coming  back,  told  the 
jlcbnel  that  the  messenger  had  returned  witiv  a  bag,  a  desk, 
di  a  letter^  which  he  gave,  himi  **  Mo  cea-amony,  Colbrtel, 
beg,"  said  Mrs;  Moss  with  a  wave  of  h«r  hand,  and!  he 
»ened  the  letter  rather  tremulously.  It  was  a  beautiful 
:ter^  highly  scented,  on  a  pltik  paper,^  and  with'  a  light 
een  seal. 

**^MoN  PAUVRB  GHait  PETIT  (Mrsl  Grawfey  wrote),— I 
uld  not  sleep  one  wink  i(x  thinkrag  of  what  had  become 

ffzy  odious  old  monstre;  and  only  got  to  rest  in  the  morning 
ter' sending]  for  Mr.  Blench  (for  I  was  in  a  fever),  who  gave 
e  a  composing  draught,  and'  left  orders  with  Finette  that 
should  be  disturbed  on  na  account.  So  that  my  poor  old 
an's  messenger,  who  had  dim  mwuvaise  mine;  Finette  says, 
id  sentoit  k  genievre^  remained  in  the  hall  for  some  hours 
liting  my  belL  You  may  fancy  my  state  when- 1  read  your 
>or  dear  old  iU-spelt  letter. 

**  111  as  I  was,  I- instantly  called  for  the  carriage,  and  as 
>on  a:s  I  was  dressed  (though  I  couldn't  drink-  a  drop' of 
locolate — I  assure  you  I,  couldn't  without  my  monstre  to 
ring  it  to  me),  I  drove  ventre  d  terre  to  Nathan's.  I  saw 
iMi— I  wept— I  cried — I  fell  iat  his  odious  knees.  Nothing 
buld  mollify  the  horirid:  man;  He  would  have  all  the 
\oney,  he  said,  or  keep  my  poor  monstre  in  prison,  i 
;rove  home  with  the  intention  of  paying  that  triste  visite  cfm 
wn  oncle  (when  every  trinket  L  have  should  bi&  at  your 
feposal,  though  they  would  not  fetch  a  hundred  pounds,  for 
ome,  yofu  know,  are  with  ce  cher  onck  already),  and  found 
Alitor  there  with  the' Bulgarian  old  sheep-faced  motister,  who 
lad  come  to  compliment  me  upon  last  night's  performances. 
Paddington  came  in,  too,  drawling  and  lisping- and- twiddling 
bis  hair ;  so  did  Champignac,  and  his  chef— everybody  with 
Mion.  of  compliments  and  pretty  speeches-^^plaguing  1500^ 
tney-who  longed  to  be  rid  of  them;,'  and  vjsls  \}tv\itoxv%  «?oer:> 
momentof/i^/Zm^ofmonpamfreprisonnier. 
.''When  they  were  goncy  I  went  down  otw  m^j  Vtvess*  ^ 
"iiory  uM  him  we  were  going  t6  piawtv  «verj^^^^^  * 
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begged  and  prayed  him  to  give  me  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  pish'd  and  psha'd  in  a  fury — told  me  not  to  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  pawn — and  said  he  would  see  whether  he  could 
lend  me  the  money.  At  last  he  went  away,  promising  that 
he  would  send  it  me  in  the  morning ;  when  I  will  bring  it  to 
my  poor  old  monster  with  a  kiss  from 'his  affectionate 

"Becky. 
"  J  am  writing  in  bed.     Oh,  I  have  such  a  headache  and 
such  a  heartache  ! " 

When  Rawdon  read  over  this  letter,  he  turned  so  red  and 
looked  so  savage .  that  the  company  at  the  ^ad/e  d^hote  easily 
perceived  that  bad  news  had  reached  him.  All  his  suspicions, 
which  he  had.  been  trying  to.  banish,,  returned  upon  him. 
She  could  not  even  go  out  and  sell. her  trinkets  to  free  him. 
She  could  laugh  and  talk  about  compliments  paid  to  her, 
whilst  he  was  in  prison.  Who  had  put  him  there?  Wenham 
had  walked  with  him.  Was  there  ....  He  could  hardly 
bear  to  think .  of  what  be  suspected.  Leaving  the  room 
hurriedly,  he  ran  into  his  own,  opened  his  desk,  wrote  two 
hurried  lines,  which  he  directed  to  Sir  Pitt  or  Lady  Crawley, 
and  bade  the  messenger  carry  them  at  once  to  Gaunt  Street, 
bidding  him  to  take  a  cab,  and  promising  him  a  guinea  ff 
he  was  back  in  an  hour. 

In,  the  note  .'he  besought  his  dear  brother  and  sister,  for 
the  sake  of  God — for  the  sake  of  his  dear  child  and  his 
honour— to  Qome  to  him  and  relieve  him  from  his  difficulty. 
He  wa§  in  prison :  he  wanted  a  hundred  pounds  to  set  him 
free — he  entreated  them  to  come  to  him. 

;Jie  went  back  to  th^  dining-room  after  dispatching  his 
messenger,  and  called  for  more  wine  He  laughed  and 
talked  with  a  strange  boisterousness,  as  the  people  thought 
Sometimes  he  laughed  madly  at  his  own  fears,  and  went  on 
drinking  for  an  hour ;  listening  all  the  while  for  the  carriage  i 
which  was  to  bring  his  fate  back. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  wheels  were  heard  whirling 
vp  to  the  gate.     The  young  janitor  went  out  with  his  gate- 
^eys.     It  was  a  Jady  whom  he  let  \n  at.  t^cveXi^xW^^  door, 
''Colonel  'Cwwiey,"  she-said,  liemb\m?,  n^\^  \sv>xc^.  ^< 
^'^^  a   knowing   look^  locked  XVvt  ouiei  doox  ^x^xv\iKs 
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en  unlocked  and  opened  the  inner  one,  and  calling  out, 
I^olonel,  you're  wanted,"  led  her  into  the  back  parlour 
lich  he  occupied. 

Rawdon  came  in  from  the  dining-parlour  where  all  those 
ople  were  carousing,  into  his  back  room;  a  flare  of  coarse 
;ht  following  him  into  the  apartment  wher«  the  lady  stood, 
11  very  nervous. 

"  It  is  I,  Rawdon,"  she  said  in  a  timid  voice,  which  she 
•ove  to  render  cheerful.  "  It  is  Jane."  Rawdon  was  quite 
'ercome  by  that  kind  voice  and  presence.  He  ran  up  to 
:r — caught  her  in  his  arms — ^gasped  out  some  inarticulate 
3rds  of  thanks,  and  fairly  sobbed  on  her  shoulder.  She 
d  not  know  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 
The  bills  of  Mr.  Moss  were  quickly  settled,  perhaps  to 
e  disappointment  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  counted  on 
Lving  the  Colonel  as  his  guest  over  Sunday  at  least ;  and 
.ne,  with  beaming  smiles  and  happiness  in  her  eyes,  carried 
ray  Rawdon  from  the  bailiffs  house,  and  they  went  home- 
irds  in  the  cab  in  which  she  had  hastened  to  his  release. 
Pitt  was  gone  to  a  Parliamentary  dinner, '*  she  said,  "  when 
awdon's  note  came,  and  so,  dear  Rawdon,  I — I  came 
yself ;"  and  she  put  her  kind  hand  in  his.  Perhaps  it  was 
gll  for  Rawdon  Crawley  that  Pitt  was  away  at  that  dinner. 
awdon  thanked  his  sister  a  hundred  times,  and  with  an 
dour  of  gratitude  which  touched  and  almost  alarmed  that 
>ft-hearted  woman.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  in  his  rude,  artless  way, 
you — you  don't  know  how  I'm  changed  since  I've  known 
)U,  and — and  little  Rawdy.     I — I'd  like  to  change  some- 

DW.     You  see  I  want — I  want — to  be "     He  did  not 

tiish  the  sentence,  but  she  could  interpret  it.  And  that 
Lght  after  he  left  her,  and  as  she  sate  by  her  own  Httle 
oy's  bed,  she  prayed  humbly  for  that  poor  wayworn 
nner. 

Rawdon  left  her  and  walked  home  rapidly.     It  was  nine 
'clock  at  night     He  ran  across  the  streets,  and  the  ^rea.t 
quares  of  Vanity  Fair,  .and  at  length  came  "vji^  X^xeaJ^i^p^^ 
pposite  his  own  house.     He  started  bacV  atvi  i^  ^"^vtv^ 
e  railiDgs,  trembling  As  he  looked  up.     TVie  ^x^-^Vcv^o^ 
idows  were  blazing  with  light.      She  had  aai^  ^^'waX.  wfe  ^ 
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in  bed  and  ilL  He  stood  there  for  some  time,  the  light  from 
the  rooms  on  his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house. 
He  could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the 
ballrdress  in  which  he  had  been  captured  the  night  before. 
He  went  silently  up  the  stairs,  leaning  against  the  banisters 
at  the  stair-head.  Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides: 
all  the  servants  had  been  sent  away.  Rawdon  heard 
laughter  within — -laughter  and  singing.  Becky  was  singing  a 
snatch  of  the  song  of  the  night  before;  a  hoarse  voice  shouted, 
"  Brava !  Brava  1 " — it  was  Lord  Steyne's. 

Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with 
a  dinner  was  laid  out — and  wine  and  plate.  Steyne  was 
hanging  over  the  sofa  on  which  Becky  sate.  The  wretched 
woman  was  in  a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her 
fingers  sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings,  and  the  brilliants 
on  her  breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her 
hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  over  it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky 
started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of  Rawdon's 
white  face.  At  the  next  instant  she  tried  a  smile,  a  horrid 
smile,  as  if  to  welcome  her  husband;  and  Steyne  rose  up, 
grinding  his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He,  too,  attempted  a  laugh ;  and  came  forward,  holding 
out  his  hand  "What,  come  backl  How  d'ye  do,  Crawley?" 
he  said,  the  nerves  of  his  mouth  twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin 
at  the  intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  fece  which  caused  Becky  to 
fling  herself  before  him.  "I  am  innocent,  Rawdon,"  she 
said ;  *'  before  God,  I  am  innocent ! "  She  dung  hold  of 
his  coat,  of  his  hands ;  her  own  were  all  covered  with  ser- 
pents, and  rings,  and  baubles^  **  I  am  innocent — Say  I  am 
innocent ! "  she  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thought  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  him,  and  was  as 
furious  with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  "  You  innocent  I 
Damn  you,"  he  screamed  out  "  You  innocent  I  Why, 
every  trinket  you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I 
haf^  given  you  thousands  of  pounds  which  this  fellow  has 

spen^  and  for  which  he  has  sold  70>]u    livtvocftnt,  by ! 

Vou^re  as  innocent  as.  your  motYwJt,  tVi^  V>«»ftX.-^x\  ^ccA  ^^»» 
husband  the  bally.     Don't  think,  to  it\%\xx«ixv  m^  «&  >3Cf^\««t 
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:  done  others.  Make  way,  sir,  and. let  me  pass;"  and  Lord 
Steyne  seized  up  his  hat,  and,,  with  flame  in  his  eyes,  and 
K  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  face,  marched  upon  him, 
-  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  other  would  give  way. 
B  But  Rawdon  Crawley  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the 
E  neckcloth,  until  Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed,  and  bent 
i  under  his  arm.  "  You  lie,  you  dog ! "  said  Rawdon.  "  You 
s  lie,  you  coward  and  villain  I "  And  he  struck  the  Peer  twice 
IE    over  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding 

2  to  the  ground.     It  was  all  done  before  Rebecca  could  inter- 
pose.    She  stood  there  trembling  before  him.     She  admired 

r  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and  victorious. 

^  "Come  here,"  he  said.  :  She  came  up  at  once. 

b  "  Take  off  those  things."     She  began,  trembling,  pulling 

3  the  jewels  from  her  arms,  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking 
5  fingers,  and  held  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking 
t  up  at  him.  "  Throw  them  down,"  he  said,  and  she  dropped 
3  .thencL  He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast, 
I  and  flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  •  fore- 
:  head,     Steyne  wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

;  "  Come  upstairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.     "  Don't  kill 

me,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  He  laughed  savagely.  "  I  want 
to  see  if  that  man  lies  about  the  money  as  he  has  about 
me.     Has  he  given  you  any  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Rebecca,  "that  is— " 

"  Give  me  your  keys,"  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went 
out  together. 

Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one ;  and  she  was  in 
hopes  that  he  would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that. 
It  belonged  to  the  little  desk  which  Amelia  had  given  her 
in  early  days,  and  which  she  kept  in  a  secret  place.  But 
Rawdon  flung  open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  tlirowing  the 
multifarious  trumpery  of  their  contents  here  and  there,  and 
at  last  he  found  the  desk.  The  woman  was  forced  to  open 
it.  It  contained  papers^  love-letters  many  years  old — all 
sorts  of  small  trinkets  and  woman's  memoranda.  And  it 
contained  a  pocket-book  with  bank-notes.  Some  of  tbk^«3.^ 
were  dated  ten  years  back,  too,  and  oive  ^"w^a  ojaaX.^  ^  Vx^k^ 
owe— 4  note  lot  a  thousand  pounds  YjVric^\  \*at^  ^x^fc^^^ 
given  her. 
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"  Did  he  give  you  this  ?  "  Rawdon  said 

"  Yes,"  Rebecca  answered. 

*'  I'll  send  it  to  him  to-day,'*  Rawdon  said  (for  day  1 
dawned  again,  and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  sean 
"  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  sc 
of  the  debts.  You  will  let  me  know  where  I  shall  send 
rest  to  you.  You  might  have  spared  me  a  hundred  pour 
Becky,  out  of  all  this ;  I  have  always  shared  with  you." 

"  I  am  innocent,"  said  Becky.     And  he  left  her  with 
another  word. 

What  were  her  thoughts  when  he  left  her  ?  She  remaii 
for  hours  after  he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  pouring  into 
room,  and  Rebecca  sitting  alone  on  the  bed's  edge.  1 
drawers  were  all  opened  and  their  contents  scattered  abou 
dresses  and  feathers,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of  tumb 
vanities  lying  in  a  wreck.  Her  hair  was  falling  over  1 
shoulders ;  her  gown  was  torn  where  Rawdon  had  wrend 
the  brilliants  out  of  it.  She  heard  him  go  downstairs  a  i 
minutes  after  he  left  her,  and  the  door  slamming  and  clos: 
on  him.  She  knew  he  would  never  come  back.  He  ^ 
gone  for  ever.  Would  he  kill  himself?  she  thought — ^i 
until  after  he  had  met  Lord  Steyne.  She  thought  of  1 
long  past  life,  and  all  the  dismal  incidents  of  it.  Ah,  h 
dreary  it  seemed,  how  miserable,  lonely,  and  profitlei 
Should  she  take  laudanum,  and  end  it,  too — have  done  w 
all  hopes,  schemes,  debts,  and  triumphs  ?  The  French  mj 
found  her  in  tiiis  position — sitting  in  the  midst  of"  her  mis 
able  ruins  with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.  The  worn 
was  her  accomplice  and  in  Steyne's  pay.  ^^  Mon  Di 
Madame,  what  has  happened  ?  "  she  asked. 

What  had  happened  ?     Was  she  guilty  or  not  ?     She  ss 

not;  but  who  could  tell  what  was  truth  which  came  fn 

those  lips,  or  if  that  corrupt  heart  was  in  this  case  pui 

All  her  lies  and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfishness  and  1 

wiles,  all  her  wit  and  genius  had  come  to  this  bankrupt 

The  woman  clostdi  the  curtains,  and  with  some  entreaty  a 

show  of  kindness  persuaded  Yiei  m\s»\.T^^'5»  vo  \\^  ^wrtv 

^^e  bed.     Then  she  went  below  aivd  ^alViexed  m^  >ecv^  vcvsJ 

fvAich  had  been  lying  on  the  ftoox  smc^  ^^Xi^cc.^  e^^ 
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them  there  at  her  husband's  orderS;  and  Lord  Steyne  went 
away. 

CHAPTER   LIV. 

SUNDAY    AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

The  mansion  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  was 
just  beginning  to  dress  itself  for  the  day,  as  Rawdon,  in  his 
evening  costume,  which  he  had  now  worn  two  days,  passed 
by  the  scared  female  who  was  scouring  the  steps,  and  en- 
tered into  his  brother's  study.  Lady  Jane,  in  her  morning- 
gown,  was  up  and  above  stairs  in  the  nursery  superintending 
the  toilettes  of  her  children,  and  listening  to  the  morning 
prayers  which  the  little  creatures  performed  at  her  knee. 
Every  morning  she  and  they  performed  this  duty  privately, 
and  before  the  public  ceremonial  at  which  Sir  Pitt  presided, 
and  at  which  all  the  people  of  the  household  were  expected 
to  assemble.  Rawdon  sate  down  in  the  study  before  the 
Baronet's  table,  set  out  with  the  orderly  blue  books  and  the 
letters,  the  neatly-docketed  bills  and  symmetrical  pamphlets; 
the  locked  account-books,  desks,  and  dispatch-boxes,  the 
Bible,  The  Quarterly  Revieiv,  and  The  Court  Guide,  which 
all  stood  as  if  on  parade  awaiting  the  inspection  of  their 
chief. 

A  book  of  family  sermons,  one  of  which  Sir  Pitt  was  in 
the  habit  of  administering  to  his  family  on  Sunday  mornings, 
lay  ready  on  the  study  table,  and  awaiting  his  judicious 
selection.  And  by  the  sermon-book  was  The  Observer  news- 
paper, damp  and  neatly  folded,  and  for  Sir  Pitt's  own  private 
use.  His  gentleman  alone  took  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  newspaper  before  he  laid  it  by  his  master's  desk.  Before 
he  had  brought  it  into  the  study  that  morning  he  had  read 
in  the  journal  a  flaming  account  of  "Festivities  at  Gaunt 
House,"  with  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished  personages 
invited  by  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  to  meet  his  Royal  High- 
ness. Having  made  comments  upon  this  entertainment 
to  the  housekeeper  and  her  niece  as  tY\e^  ^et^  \ai«lvci%  «s^ 
tea,  And  hot  buttered  toast  in  the  Coxmex  \aA^'^  ^"^^^^^^ 
md  wondered  how  "  the  Rawding  CrawYe^s  covA^  S^"^  ^^-^  ^^ 
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valet  haxi  damped  and.  folded  the  paper  once  nmore,^  so  that 
it  looked  quite  fresh  and  innocent  against  the  arrival  of  the 
master  of  the  house. 

Poor  Rawdon  took  up  the  paper  and  began  to  try  and 
'•ead  it  until  his  brother  should  arrive.  But  the  print  fell 
blank  upon  his  eyes,  and;  he  did  not  know  in  the  least  what 
he  was  reading.  The  Government  news  and  appointments 
(which  Sir  Pitt  as  a  public,  man  was  bound  to  peruse,  other 
wise  he  would  by  no  means  permit  the  i  introduction  oC 
Sunday  papers  into  his  houseihold)y  the  theatrical  criticisms^ 
the  fight  for  a  hundred  pounds  a  side  between  the  Baiiiing 
Butcher  and  the  Tutbury  Pet,  the  Gaunt  House  Chroi^de 
itself,  which  contained  a  most  complimentary  though  guarded 
account  of  the  famous  charades  of  which  Mrs.  Becky  had 
been  the  heroine-^all  these  passed  as  in  a  haze  before 
Rawdon,  as  he  sate  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  the 
family.  . ; 

Pmictually,  as  the  shrill-toned  bell  of  the  black  marbfe 
study  clock  began  to  chime  nine,  Sir  Pitt  made  his  appear- 
ance, fresh,  neatj  smugly  shaved,  with  a  waxy  clean  fiace,  and 
stiff  shirt  collar,  his  scanty  hair  combed  and  oiled,  trimming 
his  nails  as  he  descended  the  stairs  tnajestically,  in  a  starcheA 
cravat  and  a  grey  flannel  dressing-gown — a  real  old  EngUsb 
gentleman,  in  a  word— ^  model  of  neatness  and  every  pro- 
priety. He  started  when  he  saw  poor  Rawdon  in  his  study 
ini  tumbled  clothe^  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  his  hair  over 
has  face.  He  thought  his  brother  wias  not  sober,  and  had  I 
been  out  all  night  on,  some  orgy.  **  Good  gracious,  Rawdon,* 
he  said,  with  a  blank  face^  *^  what  brings  you  here  at  this  time 
of  the  morning  ?    Why  ainf t  you  at  home  ?  " 

"Home,"  said  Rawdon,  with  a  wild  laugh,  "Don't  be 
frightened,  Pitt.  I'm  not  drunk.  Shut  the  door ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  yoiL" 

Pitt  dosed  thjQ  door  and  came  up  to  the  table,  wher^  he 

sate  down  in  the  other  arm-chair-^that  one  placed  for  the 

reception  of  the.  steward^  agent,  or  confidential  visitoi:  who 

cawe  to  transact  business  with  the  Baronet — and  trimmed 

his  nails  mare  vehemently  than  evet. 

''Pitt,  ifs  all  over  with  me,"  the  CoVoxiA  si\^,^Si^x  ^^^a»sR. 
■I'm  done." 
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"  I  always  said  it  would  come  to  tiiis,"  the  Baronet  cried 

►eevishly,  and  beating  a  tune  with  his  clean-trimmed  nails. 

•  I  warned  you  a  thousand  times.     I  can't  help  you  any  more. 

livery  shilling  of  my  money  is  tied  up.     Even  the  hundred 

pounds  that  Jane  took  you  last  night  were  promised  to  my 

lawyer  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  want  of  it  will  put  me 
!*  to  great  inconvenience.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  won't 
^assist  you  ultimately.  But  as  for  paying  your  creditors  in 
i  hlli  I  might  as  well  hope  to  pay  the  National  Debt  It  is 
^  badness,  sheer  madness,  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  You  must 
J  come  to  a  compromise*  It's  a  painful  thing  for  the  family ; 
«birt  evetybody  does  it  There  was  George  Kitely,  Lord 
t  lUgland's  son,  went  through  the  Court  last  week,  and  was 
'  iwhat  they  call  whitewashed,  I  believe.     Lord  Ragland  would 

t  iKDt  pay  a  shilling  for  him,  and " 

J      **It's  not  money  I  want,"  Rawdon  broke  in.     **I'm  not 

come  to  you  about  myself.     Never  mind  what  happens  to 

ime " 

I  "  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?  "  said  Pitt,  somewhat  relieved, 
i  "  It's  the  boy,"  said  Rawdon,  in  a  husky  voice.  "  I  want 
i  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  take  charge  of  him  when  I'm 
t  gone.  That  dear  good  wife  of  yours  has  always  been  good  to 
i  Um,  and  he's  fonder  of  her  than  he  is  of  his  .  .  . — Damn  it. 
:  Look  here,  Pitt:  you  know  that  I  was  to  h^ve  had  Miss 
I  Crawley's  money.  I  Wasn't  brought  up  like  a  younger 
!  brother,  but  was  always  encouraged  to  be  extravagant  and 
I  fcf>'  idle.  But  for  this  I  might  have  been  quite  a  different 
i  man.  I  didn't  do  my  duty  with  the  regiment  so  bad.  You 
I  know  how  I  was  thrown  over  about  the  money,  and  who 

got  it" 

"After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  the  manner  in 
•  which  I  have  stood  by  you,  I  liiink  this  sort  of  reproach  is 

useless,"  Sir  Pitt  said.    "  Your  marriage  was  your  own  doing, 

not  mine." 

"That's  over  now,"  said   Rawdon— ** that's  over  now." 

And  the  words  were  wrenched  from  him  with  a  groarv^  ^VaO^ 

made  his  brother  start 
'*Good  God  J  is  she  dead  ?"  Sir  Pitt  sa\d,  m\N\  ^  "^^svo^ 
genuine  alarm  and  commiseration. 
"*!  wish  y  was,"  Rawdon  replied      *'li  Vt  v^tasxv'^^  to^ 
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Rawdon,  I'd  have  cut  my  throat  this  morning,  and  that 
damned  villain's  too." 

Sir  Pitt  instantly  guessed  the  truth,  and  surmised  that  Lord 
Steyne  was  the  person  whose  life  Rawdon  wished  to  take. 
The  Colonel  told  his  senior  briefly,  and  in  broken  accents, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "It  was  a  regular  plan  be- 
tween that  scoundrel  and  her,"  he  said.  "  The  bailiflfs  were 
put  upon  me ;  I  was  taken  as  I  was  going  out  of  his  house; 
when  I  wrote  to  her  for  money,  she  said  she  was  ill  in  bed, 
and  put  me  off  to  another  day.  And  when  I  got  home  I 
found  her  in  diamonds,  and  sitting  with  that  villain  alone" 
He  then  went  on  to  describe  hurriedly  the  personal  conflict 
with  Lord  Steyne.  To  an  affair  of  that  nature,  of  course,  he 
said,  there  was  but  one  issue ;  and  after  his  conference  with 
his  brother,  he  was  going  away  to  make  the  necessary  arrange 
ments  for  the  meeting  which  must  ensue.  "  And  as  it  may 
end  fatally  with  me,"  Rawdon  said  with  a  broken  voice,  "  and 
as  the  boy  has  no  mother,  I  must  leave  him  to  you  and  Jane^ 
Pitt — only  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  if  you  will  promise  me 
to  be  his  friend." 

The  elder  brother  was  much  affected,  and  shook  Rawdon's 
hand  with  a  cordiality  seldom  exhibited  by  him.  Rawdon 
passed  his  hand  over  his  shaggy  eyebrows.  "Thank  yoB, 
brother,"  said  he.     "  I  know  I  can  trust  your  word." 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honour,"  the  Baronet  said.  And  thus, 
and  almost  mutely,  this  bargain  was  struck  between  them. 

Then  Rawdon  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  little  pocket-book 

which  he  had  discovered  in  Becky's  desk,  and  from  whid 

he  drew  a  bundle  of  the  notes  which  it  contained.     **  Here's 

six  hundred,"  he  said — "  you  didn't  know  I  was  so  rich.    I 

want  you  to  give  the  money  to  Briggs,  who  lent  it  to  us — ^and 

who  was  kind  to  the  boy — and  IVe  always  felt  ashamed  of 

having  taken  the  poor  old  woman's  money.    And  here's  some 

more — I've  only  kept  back  a  few  pounds — which  Becky  may 

as  well  have,  to  get  on  with."    As  he  spoke  he  took  hold  of 

the  other  notes  to  give  to  his  brother ;  but  his  hands  shoot, 

and  he  was  so  agitated  that  the  pocket-book  fell  from  him, 

and  out  of  it  the  thousand-pound  Tvo\.^^Vv\OcvW^\ifeecvtbfi 

J^st  of  the  unlucky  Becky's  wmnm^s. 

J'itt  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  ^m^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^ 
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wealth.  "  Not  that,"  Rawdon  said  ;  "  I  hope  to  put  a  bullet 
into  the  man  whom  that  belongs  to."  He  had  thought  to 
himself,  it  would  be  a  fine  revenge  to  wrap  a  ball  in  the  note, 
and  kill  Steyne  with  it 

After  this  colloquy  the  brothers  once  more  shook  hands 
and  parted.  Lady  Jane  had  heard  of  the  Colonel's  arrival, 
and  was  waiting  for  her  husband  in  the  adjoining  dining- 
room,  with  female  instinct  auguring  evil.  The  door  of  the 
dining-room  happened  to  be  left  open,  and  the  lady  of  course 
was  issuing  from  it  as  the  two  brothers  passed  out  of  the 
study.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Rawdon,  and  said  she  was 
glad  he  was  come  to  breakfast ;  though  she  could  perceive, 
by  his  haggard,  unshorn  face,  and  the  dark  looks  of  her  hus- 
band, that  there  was  very  littie  question  of  breakfast  between 
them.  Rawdon  muttered  some  excuses  about  an  engagement, 
squeezing  hard  the  timid  little  hand  which  his  sister-in-law 
reached  out  to  him.  Her  imploring  eyes  could  read  nothing 
but  calamity  in  his  face ;  but  he  went  away  without  another 
word.  Nor  did  Sir  Pitt  vouchsafe  her  any  explanation.  The 
children  came  up  to  salute  him,  and  he  kissed  them  in  his 
usual  frigid  manner.  The  mother  took  both  of  them  close 
to  herself,  and  held  a  hand  of  each  of  them  as  they  knelt 
down  to  prayers,  which  Sir  Pitt  read  to  them,  and  to  the 
servants  in  their  Sunday  suits  or  liveries,  ranged  upon  chairs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hissing  tea-um.  Breakfast  was 
so  late  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  delays  which  had 
occurred,  that  the  church-bells  began  to  ring  whilst  they 
were  sitting  over  their  meal ;  and  Lady  Jane  was  too  ill,  she 
said,  to  go  to  church,  though  her  thoughts  had  been  entirely 
astray  during  the  period  of  family  devotion. 

Rawdon  Crawley  meanwhile  hurried  on  from  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  and  knocking  at  the  great  bronze  Medusa's  head 
which  stands  on  the  portal  of  Gaunt  House,  brought  out 
the  purple  Silenus  in  a  red  and  silver  waistcoat  who  acts  as 
porter  of  that  palace.  The  man  was  scared  also  by  the 
Coloners  dishevelled  appearance,  and  barred  the  way  as  if 
afraid  that  the  other  was  going  to  force  it  But  Colotiel 
Crawley  only  took  out  a  card  and  en^oVned  \vvk\  ^^\X\c>;^^;:eN^ 
to  send  it  in  to  Lord  Steyne,  and  to  maiV  l\v^  ^^\«£s.^«rcv^^^ 
«  it,  and  say  that  Colonel  Crawley  YioviXd  >»  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
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one  o'clock  at  the  Regerit  Glub  in  St.  James's  StreetJ^^-not 
at  tome...  Thfe  felt  redi-faeed  man  iook&d  after  him  with 
a»jto.i!iishment:  as  he.. strode >awayf  so.idid  the  .people -in  their 
Sunday  clothes  who  were  out  so  earlyv  the  charity  boys  with 
shitting  faces,  the  greengEoedr  lolling  at, his  door,  and  the 
publican  shutting  hi^  shuttecs  in.  the  sunshitie  against  service 
commenced;  The. peopile  joked  at  the  cab-stand  about  his 
appearance,  ais  he  toiok  a-icarriage  there,'  and .  told  the  driver 
to  drive  hm  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
,,:AU  the  bells  were  jan^ing^ and  toMing  as  he  r^ched  that 
pJdice> .,  He  ^niight.  have  seen  his  old  acquaintance  Amelia  on 
her  way  from  Brorapton. ;  to  Russell  Square  had  he  been 
looking  out.  Troops  of  schools  were-on'  thdr  niarch  to 
csb^rch,  the  shiny  pavement  and  outsides  of  x:oaches  in  the 
subiwrbs  were  thronged  with  people  out  upon  dieir  Sunday 
piea&iire;  but  the  Colonel,  was  iiiuch  too  busy  to  take  any 
heed'  of  these  phenomena,  and,  acriving  ^  Knightsbridge, 
speedily  made  his  way  up.  to  the  room  <rf"  his  old  triend  and 
comrade  Capt^ia  Macmiirdo,  who  Griwley  found,  to  his 
satisfaction,  was  in- barracks.  . 

.Captain  MaotouEdo,- a  veteran  officer  and  Waterloo  mail; 
gready  liked  by  his  regiment,,  in  which  want  of  money  alone 
prevented:  him ' firom  attaining  the;  highest  ranks,  was  enjoying 
the  forenoon  calmly  in  bed.  He  imd  been  at  a  fast  supper- 
party  givfen  the  night  before  (by  Captain  the  Honourable 
Ge<d>rgie  Cinqbars,  at  his  housiQ  in  Bnompton  Squane,  to 
several  young  men;. of  the  regiment,  and  a  numbet-  of  ladies 
of  the; corps  dc  ballet;  arid  old  Mac,  who  was  at  borne  with 
people  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  consorted  with  generals, 
dog-fanciers,  opera-dancers, ';  br%2iser$,  and  every  kind  <rf 
person,  in  a  word,-  was :  nesting  himseif  after  the  night's 
labours,  ^and,  not  being  on.du|;y,  was'  in  bed.     • 

His  room  was  liumg  iround  iwith  ;boxingj  sporting,  and 
dancing  pictm^es,.  presented  to  him  by  comrades  as  Ithey 
retired  from  itbe  regiment^:  and  married  and  settled  into 
quiet  Hfei  And  as  he  was  now  ciejarly  fifty  years  of  age, 
twenty-foaij  of  wilnicb  he  had  passed  in  ^the  corps,  *ie'  had  a 
singular  museum. '  He  was  KKUie  bfci^«  ^^^  %\vo\s»  Sti'^ty^^Ltid^ 
'^/Ki  for  a  /}6avy  man,:ionje  icrfabft^teto.  n^e\v\  WvesA^\fc 
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'o  be  brief,  Mr.  Macmurdo:  wa».  lying  in  bed,  teading  in 
'ielPs  Life  an  account  of  that  very  fight  between  the  Tutbury 
at  and  the  Barking  B^itcber  which  ]aaS  been  before  men- 
oned — a  venerable  bristly  warrior,  with  a  little  close-shaved 
ray  head  with  a  silk  nightcap,  a  ted  face  and  nofee,  and  a 
reat  dyed  moirttache/  . 

When  Rawdori  told  the  Captairi  be  wanted  a  friend,  the 
.tter  knew  perfectly  well  on  what  duty  of  friendship  he  was 
died  to  act,  and'  indeed  had  conducted-  scores  of  affairs  for 
is  acquaintances  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  skill  His 
.oyal  Highness  tiie  late  lamented  Commander-in-Chief  had 
axi  the  greatest  regard  for  MacmurdO  on  this  account ;  and 
e  was  the  common  refuge  of  gentlemen  in  trouble. 

"What's  the  row  about,  Crawley,  my  boy?": said  the  old 
arriot:  "No  more  gambling  business^  hey,  like  that  when 
e  shot  Captain  Marker  ? ''  .■ 

"  It's  about— about  my  wife,"  Crawley  answered,  -casting 
own  his  eyes  and  tumiiig  very  red. 

The  other  gave  a  whistle.  *•  I  always  said  she'd,  throw  you 
ver,"  he  began— ^^indeed  there  were  bets  in  the  regiment 
id  at  the  clubs  regarding  the  probable  fate  of  Colonel 
Irawley,  30  lightly  was  his  wife's  diaSracter  esteemed  by  his 
DUirades  and  the  world-^but  seeing  the  savage  look  with 
hich  Rawdon  answeared  the  expression  of  this  opinion, 
[acmurdo  did  not  think  fit  to  enlaigis  upon  it  further- 

"Is  there  no  way  out  of  it,  old  boy?"  the  Captain  con- 
mied  in  a  grave  tone.  "  Is  it  only' suspicion,  you  know,  Or 
-or  what  is  it?  Any  letters?  Can't  you  keep  it  quiet? 
ei^  not  make  any  noise  about  a  thing  of  that  sort  if  you  can 
Blip  it''.  "Tlrink  of  his  only  finding  her  out  now,"  the 
laptain  thought  to  himself,,  ind' Remembered  a  hundred 
articular  conversations  at  the .  mess-tible,  in  which  Mrs. 
Irawley's  reputation  had  been  toru  to  shredsi- 

"  There's  no  way  but  one  out  6f  it,"  Rawdon  replied — 
and  there's  only  a  way  out  of  it  for  otie  of  us,  Mac— do  you 
nderstand  ?     I  was  put  out  of  the  way — arrested — I  found 
:tn  ak»ne  togetheF.     \,  tbld  hi  to  he  was  a  \\«li  «ft!^  ^  cof^^^-. 
nd  knocked  him  down  and  thrasfaed  \v\in"  . 

^' Serve  bim  right,"  Maomwrdo  said. . Z  *'  Wivo  Vs  Sl"^ '' 
RawdoA  answered  it  w^ .  Lord  St^yne. 
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"  The  deuce !  a  Marquis  !  They  said  he — ^that  is,  they  said 
you- " 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean?"  roared  out  Rawdon. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  you  ever  heard  a  fellow  doubt  about  my 
wife,  and  didn't  tell  me,  Mac  ?  " 

"  The  world's  very  censorious,  old  boy,"  the  other  replied 
"  What  the  deuce  was  the  good  of  my  telling  you  what  any 
tomfools  talked  about  ?  " 

"It  was  damned  unfriendly,  Mac,'*  said  Rawdon,  quite 
overcome;  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave 
way  to  an  emotion,  the  sight  of  which  caused  the  tough  old 
campaigner  opposite  him  to  wince  with  sympathy.  "  Hold 
up,  old  boy,"  he  said ;  "great  man  or  not,  we'll  put  a  bullet 
in  him,  damn  him.     As  for  women,  they're  all  so." 

"You  don't  know  how  fond  I  was  of  that  one,"  Rawdon 
said,  half  inarticulately.  "Damme,  I  followed  her  like  a 
footman.  I  gave  up  everything  I  had  to  her.  I'm  a  beggar 
because  I  would  marry  her.  By  Jove,  sir,  I've  pawned  my 
own  watch  in  order  to  get  her  anything  she  fancied;  and 
she — she's  been  making  a  purse  for  herself  all  the  time,  and 
grudged  me  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  me  out  of  quod,"  He 
then  fiercely  and  incoherently,  and  with  an  agitation  under 
which  his  xx)unsellor  had  never  before  seen  him  labour,  told 
Macmurdo  the  circumstances  of  the  story.  His  adviser 
caught  at  some  stray  hints  in  it. 

"  She  may  be  innocent,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  She  says  so. 
Steyne  has  been  a  hundred  times  alone  with  her  in  the  house 
before." 

**It  may  be  so,"  Rawdon  answered  sadly,  "but  this  don't 
look  very  innocent;"  and  he  showed  the  Captain  the 
thousand-pound  note  which  he  had  found  in  Becky's  pocket- 
book.  "This  is  what  he  gave  her,  Mac;  and  she  kep'  it 
unknown  to  me.  And  with  this  money  in  the  house,  she 
refused  to  stand  by  me  when  I  was  locked  up."  The  Captain 
could  not  but  own  that  the  secreting  of  the  money  had  a 
very  ugly  look. 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  their  conference,   Rawdon 

dispatched  C^ptairt  Macnliurdo's  servaxvl  x.o  Oixtjqu  Street, 

with  an  order  to  the  domestic  XhexeAo  ^n^  >m^  ib.\»s^4\ 

'Rothes  of  which  the  Colonel  bad  ^te^aJi  xv^^^     M^^wk^ss^ 
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the  ttian's  absence,  and  with  great  labour  and  a  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  which  stood  them  in  much  stead,  Rawdon  and 
his  second  composed  a  letter,  which  the  latter  was  to  send 
to  Lord  Steyne.  Captain  Macmurdo  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Rawdon  Crawley,  and  begged  to  intimate  that  he  was 
empowered  by  the  Colonel  to  make  any  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  it  was  his  Lordship's 
intention  to  demand,  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
morning  had  rendered  inevitable.  Captain  Macmurdo 
b^ged  Lord  Steyne,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  to  appoint  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  (Captain  M*M.)  might  communicate, 
and  desired  that  the  meeting  might  take  place  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  In  a  postscript  the  Captain  stated  that  he 
had  in  his  possession  a  bank-note  for  a  large  amount,  which 
Colonel  Crawley  had  reason  to  suppose  was  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  And  he  was  anxious,  on  the  Colonel's 
behalf,  to  give  up  the  note  to  its  owner. 

By  the  time  this  note  was  composed,  the  Captain's  servant 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Colonel  Crawley's  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  but  without  the  carpet-bag  and  portmanteau 
for  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  with  a  very  puzzled  and 
odd  face. 

"  They  won't  give  'em  up,"  said  the  man ;  "  there's  a  regu- 
lar shinty  in  the  house,  and  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
The  landlord's  come  in  and  took  possession.  The  servants 
was  a  drinkin'  up  in  the  drawing-room.  They  said — they 
said  you  had  gone  off  with  the  plate.  Colonel,"  the  man 
added  after  a  pause.  "  One  of  the  servants  is  off  already. 
And  Simpson,  the  man  as  was  very  noisy  and  drunk  indeed, 
says  nothing  shall  go  out  of  the  house  until  his  wages  is 
paid  up." 

The  account  of  this  little  revolution  in  Mayfair  astonished 
and  gave  a  little  gaiety  to  an  otherwise  very  triste  conversa- 
tion.    The  two  officers  laughed  at  Rawdon's  discomfiture. 

"  I'm  glad  the  little  'un  isn't  at  home,"  Rawdon  said,  biting 
his  nails.  "  You  remember  him,  Mac,  don't  you,  in  the  Rid- 
ing School  ?    How  he  sat  the  kicket  tb  V)^  ^\«^\  ^x^o^Ow^V^ 

'*  That  he  did,  old  boy,"  said  the  ^o6d-T«L\>\xe.e^  Oa.^2N»»\.    ^^ 
Little  Rawdon  was  then  sitting,  one  ol  ^^'oj  ^QWxv>ao'^'5., 


the  chapel  of  Whitrfriars  School  J- tbinkiji^^  not;  aboiit:  the 
^ef«ion,  but  about  going  homp  next  :Satur<kyj  when  his  fathei! 
would  certainly  tip  him,  and  p^baps  ji^rouW  take  him  tathe 
play.    .  .  ■■  .    .  .■;.   •    ..:;'/  '  • 

"He's  a  regular  tmmp,  that; hpy,". the  father  went  on,  still 
musing  about  hi$  rnif^'-  V  I  say,. Mac,  ii  anything  .goea  M^ong 
^f  I  drop— I. should  like  you:  tp-HJo  go > and  see  hii»,.you 
knowj.and  say  that  I  yrasvery  (oiad  of  h'ios*  and  that,  :Ajad 
— dash  it-— old.  chap, /give  Wr?*  the^.  gold  deeyerbuttctnj  ;  it's 
all  I've  got.",  Hie  f:ovefedhifi.fac0:  with  his  black-  biands, 
ovec  which  tb<P  te^s  rolled  and  flfiade  &irrows  of  white.  Mr. 
Ma^murdp  .had  ,al$Q  occg^iop  to  take  pfF  his  silk  tiightca^  and 
rub  it  across  hi^.eyeg^  .      .:,..:        : 

■**  Gp  dowti  aad  order  iSom0  breakfast,-*^  he  said  to  his  man 
in  a  loud  dieerfui:  voice.  "Whafll  you  havej  Crawley? 
Some  devilled  kidneys  and  a  berring-r-let's-  say.  And,  Clay, 
lay  ^ut  some  dressing  things  for  .the  ColoneL  We  were  ^ 
ways  pretty  much  of  a  size,  B4wdon,  ffiy.  boy,  and  neither  of 
us  ride  so  Jight  as  we  did  when  Wje^fUst  entered  the  corps." 
With  which,  and  leaving  the  Colonel  to  dress,  himself,  Mac- 
mvyrdp  r. turned  =  round  towards  the.wsiU,  artd  resumed  the 
perusal  of  j^e/r.s  Life^  vinitil  such  time;  as  his  friend's .  toilette 
was  complete,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  commence  his  owi).. 

Thisj  as  he  was  about. to  meet  a  Iprd,  Captain  Macmurdo 
performqd  with  particular  caris^  He  wajced  his  mustachios 
into  a  ^ate  pf  briUiant;  polish,  a«dpu<t  ooa  tight  cravat  au^ 
a  trim  buff  waistcoat;  so. that,  all  the  ypung  offiicer$  in  the 
mes^-room,  yvbither  Crawley  had  preceded  his  friend,  compfc 
mented  Macon  hi^  appearance  at  iDFeakfest,  and  asked  if  he 
w^  going  tp:  be  warned  that  Sunday  ?':. . 


\';cHArrER;iA^^    ■    ;"         ■ 

.   IN  WHICH  TH'E  SAME  SUBJECT  IS  PURSUED. 

Bjecky  did  not  li^ly  from  the  5tate  of  stupor  and  confurion 

in  which  (he  ev^Ui  .of-  ^(^.  pse^m\3§  jvvigcvl  V^d  ^^^jmc^^  be» 

intrepid  spirit,, mitil.th^  tM$Us..OC  tVv^  C>3itzotv^Xx^\  ^ewss;^ 

^^^^  ringii^  for  aftern9<^  s^Jtvice^  ax\^  T^^Tf^^w^^^**^^ 
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die  began  to  ply  her  dwn  bell,  in  ordser  to  summon  the 
French  maid  whohad  left  her  Bome.hour&  before; 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  rang  many  times  in  vain;  and 
though!,  on  the  lastioccasiqny  she  rahg  with  such  vehemence 
Etf-  tef  pun  d6wn  the  bell-ropey  Mademoiselle  Pifine  did  not 
Doake  her  appearanGe,r*rino,.  not  though  her  mistress,  in  a. 
great  pelt,  arwl  with  the!  beU-rope  in  het  hand,  carme  out  to  the 
landing-place  with  het  hair  over  her  shoiddersy  and  screamed 
out  repeatedly  for  her  attendant        .     :i. 

The  truth  isy  she  had  quitted  the  premises  foir  many  hours, 
BOid  upon  that  permission  which  is  called  French  leave  among 
Ofli  After  pidcing  up  the  trinkets  in  the  drawing-room, 
ICademoiselle  had  ascendied  to  her  own  apartments^  packed 
and  corded  her  own  boxes  there,  tripped  out  and  called  a  cab 
for  heisel^  brought  down  her  trunks  with  her  owi*!  hand,  and 
without  ever  so  much  as  asking  the  and  of  any  of  the  other 
servaaits,.  who  would  probably  have  t^fused  it,  as  they  hated 
her  cordially^  and  without  wishing  any  one  of  them  good-bye, 
had  made  her  exit  fixan  Curzon  Street . 

The  game,  in  her«)pinion^  tvas  over  in  that  litde  domestic 
sstablishment  Fifine  w^nt  off  in  a  cab^  as  we  have  known 
tnore  exalted  persons  of  her  nation  to  do  under  similar,  circum- 
stances ;  but,  more  provident  or  hicky  than  these^  she  secm«i 
not  only  her  own  property,^  but  some  of  her  mistresses  (if 
tiuieeid  that  lady  could  be  said!  to  haye  any  property  at  all), 
and  not  only  carried  off  the  trinkets  before  iilhided  tov  and 
some  favourite  dresses  on  which  she  had  long  kept  her  eye, 
but  four  richly  gilt  Louis' Quatorze  candlestticks,!  six  gilt 
Albtims,!  Keepsakes,  and. Books  of  Beabty^  a  gold  enamelled 
snuff'b^x  which  had  once  bek>nged  to  Madamb  du^Barri^  and 
the  sweetest  little  inkstand  and  mother-^pf{)earl  blottbig^book, 
which' . .Becky  used  ithcn  she  composed  her  charming  little 
pink  notes,  had  vanished  &om  the  premises  in  Curzon  Streiet 
together  with  Mademoiselle  Fifine^  and  all :  the  silver  laid 
on  the  table  for  the. little ySr^/lw*  which  Rawdon  interrupted. 
The  plated  ware  Mademoiselle  left  behind  her  was  too  cum- 
faroui^  probably  for  which  reason^  noi  doabt^  she  also  left  the 
fir^'irbns,  the  .chimney-gldLsscs^  atid  tVii'  xose^^^^^o^  ^:s:J<sasi^ 
puna  ■..!■■  \\  , 

A  lady  rery  like  hdr  subsequeaitl^  k^^^i  aTcSKove^^  ^^"^^ 
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the  Rue  du  Helder  at  Paris,  where  she  lived  with  great  ctedrii 
and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Steyne.  This  person 
alwa>'s  spoke  of  England  as  of  the  most  treacherous  counJtiy 
in  tlie  world,  and  stated  to  her  young  pupils  that  she  had 
been  affreusemeni  voll  by  natives  of  that  island*  It  was  no 
doubt  compassion  for  her  tnisfortunes  which  induced  tiie 
Marquis  of  Steyne  to  be.  so  very  kind  to  Madame  de  Saint- 
Amaranthe.  May  she  flourish  as  she  deserves, — she  appears 
no  more  in  our  quarter  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Hearing  a  buzz  and  a  stir  below,  and  indignant  at  the  im- 
pudence of  those  servants  who  would  not  answer  her  sum- 
mons, Mrs.  Crawley  flung  her  morning  robe  round  her,  and 
descended  majestically  to  the  drawing-room,  whence=the  noific 
proceeded.  ;       •  . 

The  cook  was  there  with  blackened  face,  seated  on  the 
beautiful  chintz  sofa  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Raggles,  to  whom 
she  was  administering  Maraschino.  The  pager  with  the  sugar- 
loaf  buttons,  who  carried  about  Beckjr^s  pink  notes,  and 
jumped  about  her  little  carriage  with.  .such,  alacrity,  was  now 
engaged  putting  his  fingers  into  a  cream  dish ;  the  footman 
was  talking  to  Raggles,  who  had  a  face  full  of  perplexity  and 
woe ;  and  yet,  though  the  door  was  open,  and  Becky  had 
been  screaming  a  half-dozen  of  times  a  few  feet^  off,  not  one 
of  her  attendants  had  obeyed  <her  call.  "  Have  a  little  drop, 
do'ee  now,  Mrs.  Raggles,"  the  cook  was  saying  as  Becky 
entered,  the  white  caSimere  dressing-gown  flouncing,  around 
her. 

"Simpson!  Trotter!"  the  mistress  of  the  house  cried  in 
great  wrath,  *^  how  dare  you  stay  here  when  you  heard  me 
call?  How  dare  you  sit  down  in  my  presence?  Where's 
my  maid?"  The  page  withdrew  his  fingers  from  his  mouth 
with  a  momentary  tlerror ;  but  the  cook  took  off"  a  glass  of 
Maraschino,  of  which  Mits.  Raggles  had  had  enough,  staring 
at  Becky  over  the  little  gilt  glass  as  she  drained  its  contents. 
The  liquor  appeared  to  give  the  odious  rebel  courage. 

"  Your  sofy,  indeed ! "  Mrs.  Cook  said.     "  Fm  a  settin'  on 
Mrs,  Raggles's  sofy.     Don't  you  stir,  Mrs.  Raggles,  Mum. 
I^jn  a  settin'  on-Mr;  8ih&Mr%^^^Ji!^^i'&  sol^,  ^\»c\\  they  ^ 
bought  with  honest  money,  and^very  deax  Vi  co?x'^\s^\s». 
^nd  Fm  thinkin'  if  1  sset  Istere  until  I'm  -^^i.  otj  -«w^t&^^ 
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ihall  seta  precious  long  tiine^  Mrs^  Raggles ;  and  set  I  will^ 
ocHri-hal  ha  I"  and  with  this.  $he  filled  herself  atnother  glass 
]f  the.  li(^!aor,  and  drai^dk  it  with  a  soor'e  hideously  satirical  air. 
.  "  Trotter  1  Sdmpsoti  I  turn  that  drunken  wretdi  out,*' 
fcrearacd  Mrs.  Crawley. 

**  i  shawrf  t/'  said.Trottet  thefootinan:  "turn  out  yourself. 
Pay  OUT  scUeries,  and  turn  me  out  too;  W^il  go  fiast 
idough.^'     j  .    . 

"  Are  you  all  here  to  insult  me  ?  "  cried  Becky  in  a  fury ; 
^  whfin  Colcmel  Crawley  oomes  home  ni  ■  ■  ■  ■ " 

At  this  the  servants  burst  into  a  horse  haw-haw,  in  which, 
!K>wever,  Raggles, -wtho  still  kept  d  most  melancholy  counte- 
aance,  &d  not  join.  *'  He  ain^t  a  coming  back,"  Mr.  Trotter 
resumed.  "  He  sent  fox  his  things,  and  I  wouldn^t  let  'em 
;c^  although  Mn  Haggles  would ;  and  I  doaft  brieve  he's  no 
nore  a  Colonel  than  I  am.  He's  hoff ;  and  I  suppose  you're 
I  goin'  after  him.  You're  no  better  than  swindlers,  both  on 
^ou.  Don't  be  a  bullyin'  ot^.  I  won^  stand  it  Pay  us  our 
selleries,  I  say.  Pay  us  our  seUeries/'  It  was  evident,  from 
Mr.  Trotter's  flushed  countenance  and  defective  intonation, 
:hat  he,  too,  had  had  recourse  to  vinous  stimulus. 
.  '*^  Mr.  Raggles/'  said  Becky,  in  a  passion  of  vexation, 
^*  you  will  not  surely  let  me  be  insulted  by  that  drunken 
onanB  "  **  Hold  your  noise,  Trottar';  do  now,^'  said  Simpson 
the  page.  He  , was  affected  by!. his  mistress's  d^^rable 
situaition,  and  succeeded  in  prcventii^g  an  outrageous  denial 
rf:  th^  epithet  "  drunken  "  on  the  footnaan's  part 

^•0  Majm,"  said  Raggles^  "  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see 
tiiis  year  day.  I've  known  the'Crawlfey  femily  evier  since  I 
vras  bom*  I  lived  butler  wi^h  Miss  Crawly  for  thirty  yearis ; 
and  I  little  thought  one  .of  that  fonuly  was  a  goin'  to  ruing 
one — ^yes,  ruing  me,"  said  the  poor  fellow^  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  '*Har  you  a  goin'^to  pay  me?  YouVe  lived  in  this 
'ouse  four  year.  You've  'ad  =my  substance-*-my  plate  and 
linning.  You  ho  me  a  milk  and  butter  bill  of  two  'undred 
pound ;  yoo  must  'ave  noorlaid  heggs  Vx  your  hcanlets,  and 
CTeain  for  your  spanrl  dog."   .       ' 

; .  ^She  didn't  care  what  her  own  ftc&ti  accvd.  >c^ibo^  \v^^%^ . 
rutiiposed  the  cobku.  '*-JMany*s  the  tinxe  Yie'^^to^N^  ^"^"^^^ 
\vb forme."  .•.»  •  ....i   ■...■„..■.-.,.; 
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"  He's  a  charaty  boy  now,  Cooky,.^''  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with 
a  drunken  "  Ha !  ha ! " — ^and  honest  Raggles  continued,  in  a 
lamentable  tone,  an  enumeration  of  his  griefs.  All  he  said 
was  true.  Becky  and  her  husband  had  ruined  him.  He 
had  bills  coming  due  next  week,  and  no  meaAs  to  meet 
them.  He  would  be  sold  up  and  turned  out  of  his  shop  and 
his  house,  because  he  had  trusted  to  the  Crawley  family. 
His  tears  and  lamentations  made  Becky  more  peevish  than 
everw  * 

"You  all  seem  t6  be. against  me,"  she  said,  bitterly. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  I  can't  pay  you .  on  Sunday.  Come 
back  to-morrow,  and  I'll  pay  you  everything.  I  thought 
Colonel  Crawley  had  settled  with  you.  He  will  to-morrow. 
I  declare  to  you  upon  my  honour  that  he  left  home  this 
morning  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket-book. 
He  has  left  me  nothing.  Apply  to  him.  Give  me  a  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  let  me  go  out  and  find  him.  There  was  a 
difference  between  us  this  morning.  You  all  seem  to  know 
it.  I  promise  you  upon  my  word  that  you  shall  all  be  paid 
He  has  got  a  good  appointment.  Let  me  go  out  and  find 
him." 

This  audacious  statemait  caused  Raggles  and  the  other 
personages  present  to  look  at  one  another  with  a  wild 
surprise,  and  with  it  Rebecca  left  them.  She  'v^rent  upstaiis 
and  dressed  herself,  this  time  without  the  aid  of  her  French 
maid.  She  went  into  Rawdon*s  room,  and  there  saw  that  a 
trunk  and  bag  were  packed  ready  for  removal,  with  a  pencil 
direction  that  they  should  be  given  when  called  for.  Then 
she  went  into  the  Frenchwoman's  garret :  everything  was 
clean,  and  all  the  drawers  emptied  there.  She  bethought 
herself  of  the  trinkets  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground, 
and  felt  certain  that  the  woman  had  fled.  "  Good  heavens! 
was  ever  such  ill  luck  as  mine?"  she  said  ;  "to  be  so  near, 
and  to  lose  all.  Is  it  all  too  late?''  No;  there  was  one 
chance  more. 

She  dressed  herself,  and  went  away,  unmolested  this  tinae, 

but  alone.     It  was  four  o'clock.     She  went  swiftly  down  the 

streets  (she  had  no  money  to  pay  iot  a.  cactm^,  w\^  xvever 

stopped  until  stie  came  to  Six  Pilt  CiawW^  ^iiat,\xiQ«wfc. 

Oaunt  Street     Where  was  Lady  ^axie  Ciav^V^^j"^    ^cx^^wa^ 
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church.  Becky  was  not  sorry.  Sir  Pitt  was  in  his  study, 
and  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed — she  must  see  him 
— she  slipped  by  the  sentinel  in  livery  at  once,  and  was  in 
Sir  Pitt's  room  before  the  astonished  Baronet  had  even  laid 
down  the  paper. 

He  turned  red,  and  started  back  from  her  with  a  look  of 
great  alarm  and  horror. 

"  Do  not  look  so,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  guilty,  Pitt,  dear 
Pitt ;  you  were  my  friend  once.  Before  God,  I  am  not 
guilty.  I  seem  so.  Everything  is  against  me.  And  oh  !  at 
such  a  moment  1  just  when  all  my  hopes  were  about  to  be 
realized — just  when  happiness  was  in  store  for  us." 

"  Is  this  true,  what  I  see  in  the  paper,  then  ?  "  Sir  Pitt  said 
— a  paragraph  in  which  had  greatly  surprised  him. 

"  It  is  true.  Lord  Steyne  told  me  on  Friday  night,  the 
night  of  that  fatal  ball.  He  has  been  promised  an  appoint- 
ment any  time  these  six  months.  Mr.  Martyr,  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  told  him  yesterday  that  it  was  made  out.  That 
unlucky  arrest  ensued ;  that  horrible  meeting.  I  was  only 
guilty  of  too  much  devotedness  to  Rawdon's  service.  I  have 
received  Lord  Steyne  alone  a  hundred  times  before.  I 
confess  I  had  money  of  which  Rawdon  knew  nothing.  Don*t 
you  know  how  careless  he  is  of  it,  and  could  I  dare  to 
confide  it  to  him  ? "  And  so  she  went  on  with  a  perfectly 
connected  story,  which  she  poured  into  the  ears  of  her 
perplexed  kinsman. 

It  was  to  the  following  effect : — ^Becky  owned,  and  with 
perfect  frankness,  but  deep  contrition,  that  having  remarked 
Lord  Steyne's  partiality  for  her  (at  the  mention  of  which  Pitt 
blushed),  and  being  secure  of  her  own  virtue,  she  had 
determined  to  turn  the  great  peer's  attachment  to  the 
advantage  of  herself  and  her  family,  "  I  looked  for  a  peerage 
for  you,  Pitt,"  she  said  (the  brother-in-law  again  turned  red). 
"  We  have  talked  about  it.  Your  genius  and  Lord  Steyne's 
interest  made  it  more  than  probable,  had  not  this  dreadful 
calamity  come  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes.  But,  first,  I 
own  that  it  was  my  object  to  rescue  my  dear  husband, — him 
whom  I  love  in  spite  of  all  his  ill-usag<a  axsd  «^as^^s2lKsc«.  <^ 
me, — to  remove  him  trom  the  poveitv  atvd  tvxvcvNRVvSa.^*^ 
impending  over  us.     I  saw  Lord  Ste^tvo;^  ^axV\2K\^'i  *^^^  '^^^'' 
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she  said,  csisting  down  her  eyes.  '"  I  own  that  I  did  evei^ 
thing  in  mf  power  to  ttiake  myself  pleasing  to  him,  and  as 
far  as  an  honest  w6maft  may,  t?o  secure  his— his  ^esteem.  It 
was  only  on  Friday  tnoming  that  the  riews  arrived  of  the 
death  of  the  Governor  of  Coventry  Island^  and  my  Lord 
instantly  secured  theappoibtnient  for  ttiy  d^ar  husband.  It 
was  intended  as  a  surprise  for  him — he  was  to  see  it  in  the 
papers  to-day.  Even  after  that  horrid  arrest  took  place  (the 
expenses  of  wMch  Loi^d  Steyne  generously  said  he  would 
settle,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner  prevented  from  coming  to 
my  husband's  assistance),  my  Lord  was  laughing  with  me, 
and  saying  that  my  dearest  Rawdon  would  be  consoled  when 
he  read  of  his  appointment  in  the  paper,  in  that  shocking 
spun — bailiff's  house.  And  then-^hen  he  came  home 
Hk  suspicions  weie  excited- — the  dreadful  scene  took  place 
between  my  Lord  and  my  ^liiel,  cruel  Rawdon — and,  O  my 
God,  what  will  happien  next  ?  Pitt,  dear  Pitt !  pity  m^  and 
reconcile  us ! "  And  as  she  spoke  she  flung  herself  down  on 
her  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears^,  seized  hold  of  Pitt's  hand, 
which  she  kissed  passionately. 

It  was  in  this  very  attitude  that  Lady  Jane,  who-,  returning 
from  church,  ran  to  her  husband's  room  directly  she  heard 
Mrs.  Rawddn  Crawley  was  closeted  there,  found  the  Baronet 
and  his  sister4n-kw. 

**I  am  surprised  that  woman  has  the  audacity  to  enter 
this  house,"  Lady  Jane  said,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
turning  quite  palei  (Her  Ladyship  had  sent  out  her  maid 
directly  after  breakfast,  who  had  communicated  with  Raggles 
and  Rawdon  Crawley's  household,  who  had  told  her  all,  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew,  of  that  stoiy,  and  many 
others  besides.)  '^How  dare  Mrs.  Crawley  to  enter  the 
house  of— of  an  honest  family  ?  *' 

Sir  Pitt  started  back,  amazed  at  his  wife*s  display  of 
vigour.  Becky  still  kept  her  kneeling  posture,  and  chang  to 
Sir  Pitt's  hand. 

"  Tell  her  that  she  d(>fes  riot  know  all.     Tell  her  that  I  am 
rnnocent,  dear  Rtt,"  she  whimpered  out. 
''  Upart  my  word^  my  love,  1  iVArk  ^ou  ^  "^t^,  Ctawtef 
mjustice,*'  Sir  Fitt  said ;  at  wlEncVv  speecYv  "Bw^^^tc^^^a^^^a^ 
relieved.      '^Indeed  I  believe  %»t  \o  be ^ 
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"To  be  what?"  cried  out  Lady  Jane,  her  clear  voice 
thrilling,  and  her  heart  beating  violently  as  she  spoke.  "  To 
be  a  wicked  woman— a  heartless  mother,  a  false  wife  1  She 
never  loved  her  dear  littk  boy,  who  used  to  fly  here  and  tell 
me  of  her  cruelty  to  him.  She  never  came  into  a  family  but 
she  strove  to  bring  misery  with  her>  and  to  weaken  the  most 
sacred  affections  with  her  Mricked  flattery  and  falsehoods. 
She  has  deceived  her  husband,  as  she  has  deceived  every- 
body ;  her  soul  is  black  with  vanity,  worldliness,  and  all  sorts 
of  crime.  I  tremble  when  I  touch  her.  I  keep  my  children 
out  of  her  sight.     I " 

"  Lady  Jane  1 "  cried  Sir  Pitt,  starting  up,  "  this  is  really 
language " 

"  I  have  been  a  true  and  feithful  wife  to  you,  Sir  Pitt," 
Lady  Jane  continued  intrepidly ;  "  I  have  kept  my  marriage 
vow  as  I  made  it  to  God,  and  have  been  obedient  and  gentle 
as  a  wife  should.  But  righteous  obedience  has  its  limits, 
and  I  declare  that  I  will  not  bear  that — that  woman  again 
under  my  roof:  if  she  enters  it,  I  and  my  children  will  leave 
it.  She  is  not  worthy  to  sit  down  with  Christian  people. 
You — ^you  must  choose,  sir,  between  her  and  me ; "  and  with 
this  my  Lady  swept  out  of  the  room,  fluttering  with  her  own 
audacity,  and  leaving  Rebeoca  and  Sir  Pitt  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  it 

As  for  Becky,  she  was  not  hurt;  nay,  she  was  pleased 
"  It  was  the  diamond  clasp  you  gave  me,"  she  said  to  Sir 
Pitt,  reaching  him  out  her  hand ;  and  before  she  left  him 
(for  which  event  you  may  be  sure  my  Lady  Jane  was  looking 
out  from  her  dressing-room  window  in  the  upper  story)  the 
Baronet  had  promised  to  go  and  seek  out  his  bwrother,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Rawdon  found  some  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  regiment 
seated  in  the  mess-room  at  breakfast,  and  was  induced  with- 
out much  difficulty  to  partake  of  that  meal,  and  of  the 
devilled  legs  of  fowls  and  soda-water  with  which  these  young 
gentlemen  fortified  themselves.  Then  they  had  a  cowi^ra^r 
tion  befitting  the  day  and  their  time  ot  \iA^ — ^tifeoN^x.'^^  ^'S> 
pigeon-match  at  JBattersea,  with  relative  \>ftXs  'm^oxv^«2R^  '^ 
Osb&ldiston;   about   MademoistWe    ^x\axva   oS.   ^^  ^"^ 
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Opera,  and  who  had  leftTher,  and  how  she  was  consoled  by 
Panther  Carr ;  and  about  the  fight  bietween  the  Butcher  and 
the  Pet,  and  the  probabilities  that  it  was  a  cross.  Young 
Tandyman,  a  hero  of  seventeen,  laboriously  endeavouring 
to  get  up  a  pair  of  mustachios,  had  seen  the  fight,  and  spoke 
in  the  most  scientific  manner  about  the  battle,  and  the 
condition  of  the  men.  It  was  he  who  had  driven  the 
Butcher  on  to  the  ground  in  his  drag,  and  passed  the  whole 
of  the  previous  night  with  him.  Had  there  not  been  foul 
play  he  must  have  won  it  All  the  old  files  of  the  ring 
were  in  it;  and  Tandyman  wouldn't  pay — no,  dammy,  he 
wouldn't  pay. — It  was  but  a  year  since  the  young  Comet, 
now  so  knowing  a  hand  in  Cribb's  parlour,  had  a  still 
lingering  liking  for  toffy,  and  used  to  be'  birched  at  Eton. 

So  they  went  on  talking  about  dancers,  fights,  drinking, 
demireps,  until  Macmurdo  came  down  and  joined  the  boys 

'  and  the  conversation.  He  did  not  appear  to  think  that 
any  especial  reverence  was  due  to  their  boyhood;  the  old 
fellow  cut  in  with  stories,  to  the  full  as  choice  as  any  the 
youngest  rake  present  had  to  tell;  nor  did  his  own  grey 
hairs  nor  their  smooth  faces  detain  him.  Old  Mac  was 
famous  for  his  good  stories.  He  was  not  exactly  a  lady's 
man;  that  is,  men  asked  him  to  dine  rather  at  the  houses 
of  their  mistresses  than  of  their  mothers.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  life  lower,  perhaps,  than  his;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
tented with  it,  such  as  it  was,  and  led  it  in  perfect  good 
nature,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of  demeanour. 

By  the  time  Mac  had  finished  a  copious  breakfast,  most  of 
the  others  had  concluded  their  meal.  Young  Lord  Varinas 
was  smoking  an  immense  meerschaum  pipe,  while  Cap- 
tain Hugues  was  employed  with  a  cigar;  that  violent  little 
devil  Tandyman,  with  his  little  bull-terrier  between  his  legs, 
was  tossing  for  shillings  with  all  his  might  (that  fellow  was 
always  at  some  game  or  other)  against  Captain  Deuceace; 
and  Mac  and  Rawdon  walked  off  to  the  Club,  neither,  of 
course,  having  given  any  hint  of  the  business  which  was 
occupying  their  minds.    Both,  on  tVve  other  hand,  had  joined 

pretty  gaily  in  the  conversation  •,  iox  ^\v^  ^YvoviNA  ^^  V 

terrupt  it?     Feasting,    drinking,  nba\dr^,  \ax^^\.^t,  ^^  w. 

^ongside  of  all  sorts  of  other  oocupaUons  •mN^.mVJ^^^  ^ 
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crowds  were  pouring  out  of  church  as  Rawdon  and  his  friend 
passed  down  St.  James's  Street  and  entered  into  their  Club. 

The  old  bucks  and  habitues,  who  ordinarily  stand  gaping 
and  grinning  out  of  the  great  front  window  of  the  Club,  had 
not  arrived  at  their  posts  as  yet;  the  newspaper-room  was 
almost  empty.  One  man  was  present  whom  Rawdon  did  not 
know ;  another  to  whom  he  owed  a  little  score  for  whist,  and 
whom,  in  consequence,  he  did  not  care  to  meet ;  a  third  was 
reading  The  Royalist  (a  periodical  famous  for  its  scandal  and 
its  attachment  to  Church  and  King)  Sunday  paper  at  the 
table,  and  looking  up  at  Crawley  with  some  interest,  said, 
"  Crawley,  I  congratulate  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  It's  in  The  Observer  and  The  Royalist  too,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"What?"  Rawdon  cried,  turning  very  red.  He  thought 
that  the  affair  with  Lord  Steyne  was  already  in  the  public 
prints.  Smith  looked  up  wondering  and  smiling  at  the 
agitation  which  the  Colonel  exhibited  as  he  took  up  the 
paper,  and  trembling,  began  to  read. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  (the  gentleman  with  whom 
Rawdon  had  the  outstanding  whist  account)  had  been  talking 
about  the  Colonel  just  before  he  came  in. 

"It  is  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  Smith.  "I 
suppose  Crawley  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  It's  a  wind  that  blows  everybody  good,"  Mr.  Brown  said. 
"  He  can't  go  away  without  paying  me  a  pony  he  owes  me." 

"  What's  the  salary  ?  "  asked  Smith. 

"  Two  or  three  thousand,"  answered  the  other.  "  But  the 
climate's  so  infernal,  they  don't  enjoy  it  long.  Liverseege 
died  after  eighteen  months  of  it ;  and  the  man  before  went 
off  in  six  weeks,  I  hear." 

"Some  people  say  his  brother  is  a  very  clever  man.      I 

always  found  him  a  d bore,"  Smith  ejaculated.     "  He 

must  have  good  interest,  though.      He  must  have  got  the 
Colonel  the  place." 

"  He  I "  said  Brown,  with  a  sneer — "  Pooh.  It  was  Lord 
Steyne  got  it." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  Vvet  \v>\^^»xv^^  ^x®*^*^^ 
the  other  enigmatically,  and  went  to  read  >kv?»  v^v^^^- 
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Rawdon,  for  hfe' part,  read  in  The  Rcfyalist  the  following 
astonishing  pai'lgraph  j*— 

"  GdvERNORSHip  OF.  Coventry  Island,— H.M.S,  Yellnw- 
Jack,  Commander  Jauiiders,  has  brought  letters  and  papers 
from  CovenUy  Island,  tt.E,  Sir  Thomas  Liverseege  had 
fallen  a  vicjtim  to  the  prevailing  fever  at  Swampton.  His 
loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  flourishing  colony.  We  hear  that 
the  Governorship  has  been  offered  to  Colonel  Rawdon 
Crawley,  CB.,  a  distinguished  Watlerloo  officer.  We  need 
not,  only  meii  of  acknowledged  bravery,  but  men  of  admin- 
istrative talents  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  our  colonies; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
Coloi;iial  Office  to  fill  the  lamented  vacancy  which  has 
occurred  at  Coventry  Island  is  admiral^ly  calculated  for  the 
pof?t  which  he  is  about  to  ocpupy." 

*  CovenWy  Island !  wherfe  was  it  ?  who  had  appointed  him 
to  the  government  ?  Yota  Trwist  take  me  out  as  your  secretary, 
old  boy,"  Captain  Macmardo  said,  laughing ;  and  as^  Crawley 
and  his  friend  sttft  woftdering  and  perplexed  over  the  announce- 
ment, the  Qub  waitei'  br^ugfet  in  to  the  Colonel  a  caixi,  on 
which  the  name  of  Mr.  Wenham  was  engraved,  who  begged 
to  see  Colonel  Crawley. 

The  Colonel  and  his  aidie*-de*camp  went  out  to  meet  the 
gentleAian,  rightly  conjecturing  that  he  was  an  etmssary  of 
Lord  Steyne.  '^How  di*ye  do,  Grawky?  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  wftb  a  bland  smile,  and  grasping 
Crawley's  hand  with  great  cordiality. 

**  You  come,  I  suppose,  from—--'* 

**  Exactly;"  said  Mr.  Wenharifl. 

"  Then  this  is  my  friend  Captain  Macmirdo,  of  the  Life 
Guards  Green.**  ... 

**  Delighted  to  know  Captain  Macmurdo,  I'm  sure,**  Mr. 

Wenham  said,  and  tendered  another  smile  and  shake  of  the 

hand  to  the  second,  as  he  had  done  to  the  principal.     Mac 

put  out  one  finger,  armed  with  a  buckskin  glove,  and  made 

a  very  frigid  bow  to  Mr.  Wenham  over  his  tight  cravat.     He 

was,  perhaps,  discontented  at  being,  p\aX  \tv  comt5wx\vd^<:»!i 

with  kj^Mm,  and  thought  that  Lord  S\3ft^tv^  ^CAi^4\v^N^^«^ 

3//n  a  Colonel  at  th&vety  least. 
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"As  Macmurdo  acts  for  me,  and  know$  what  I  mean/* 
Crawley  said,  "  I  had  better  retire  and  leave  you  together/' 

"  Of  coarse,"  said  Macmurdo* 

"  By  no  meanSi  my  dear  Colonel,"  Mr.  Wenham  said ; 
•*  the  interview  which  I  had  the  honour  of  requesting  was 
mth  you  personally,  though  the  company  of  Captain  Mac- 
murdo carniot  fail  to  be  also  most  pkasing.  In  fact.  Captain, 
I  hope  that  our  conversation  will  lead  to  none  but  the  most 
a^eeabk  results,  very  different  from  those  which  my  friend 
Colonel  Crawley  appears  to  anticipate." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  Captain  Macmurdo. — 'Be  hanged  to 
these  civilians,  he  thought  to  himself,  they  are  always  for 
arranging  and  speechifying.  Mr.  Wenham  took  a  chair 
which  was  not  offered  to  him— took  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
and  resumed : — 

**Yoa  have  seen  this  gratifying  announcement  in  the 
papers  this  morning,  Colonel?  Government  has  secured  a 
most  valuable  servant^  and  you,  if  you  accept  office,  as  I 
presume  you  will,  an  excellent  appointment.  Three  thousand 
a  year,  delightful  climate,  excellent  government -house,  all 
your  own  way  in  the  colony,  and  a  certain  promotion.  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  presume  you  know, 
gentlemen,  to  whom  my  friend  is  indebted  for  this  piece  of 
patronage?" 

"  Hanged  if  I  know,"  the  Captain  said.  His  principal 
turned  very  red. 

"To  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kindest  men  in  the 
world,  as  he  is  one  of  the  greatest — to  my  excellent  friend, 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne/' 

"  ril  see  him  d— ^ —  before  I  take  his  place>"  growled  out 
Rawdon. 

"  You  are  irritated  against  my  noble  friend,"  Mr.  Wenham 
calmly  resumed ;  **  and  now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  justice,  tell  me  why  ?  " 

"  tVhyf*  cried  Rawdon  in  surprise. 

"Why?  Dammy!"  said  the  Captain,  ringing  his  stick 
on  the  ground. 

**  Dammy,   indeed,"  said  Mr*  Wei\Vvatcv^  mVJcv  ^^  \fissi^ 
agreeable  smile ;  "stilly  look  at  the  maUex  ^  ^xwaxv^  "^^^ 
vorld'—as  an  honest  man,  and  see  \i  ?ovi  >^»:'^  "^^"^  \^«^ 
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the  wrong.  You  come  home  from  a  journey,  and  find— 
what? — my  Lord  Steyne  supping  at  your  house  in  Curzon 
Street  with  Mrs.  Crawley.  Is  tihie  circumstance  strange  or 
novel?  Has  he  not  been  a  hundred  times  before  in  the 
same  position  ?  Upon  my  honour  and  word  as  a  gentleman " 
(Mr  Wenham  here  put  his  hand  on  his  waistcoat  with  a 
parliamentary  air) — "  I  declare  I  think  that  your  suspicions 
are  monstrous  and  utterly  unfounded,  and  that  they  injure 
an  honourable  gentleman  who  has  proved  his  goodwill 
towards  you  by  a  thousand  benefactions — and  a  most  spotless 
and  innocent  lady.'' 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that — that  Crawley's  mistaken?" 
said  Mr.  Macmurdo. 

"  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Crawley  is  as  innocent  as  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Wenham,"  Mr.  Wenham  said,  with  great  energy.  "I 
believe  that,  misled  by  an  infernal  jealousy,  my  friend  here 
strikes  a  blow  against  not  only  an  infirm  and  old  man  of 
high  station,  his  constant  friend  and  benefactor,  but  against 
his  wife,  his  own  dearest  honour,  his  son's  future  reputation, 
and  his  own  prospects  in  life. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  happened,"  Mr.  Wenham  continued 
with  great  solemnity.  "  I  was  sent  for  this  moming  by  my 
Lord  Steyne,  and  found  him  in  a  pitiable  state,  as,  I  need 
hardly  inform  Colonel  Crawley,  any  man  of  age  and  infirmity 
would  be  after  a  personal  conflict  with  a  man  of  your  strength. 
I  say  to  your  face,  it  was  a  cruel  advantage  you  took  of  that 
strength.  Colonel  Crawley.  It  was  not  only  the  body  of  m> 
noble  and  excellent  friend  which  was  wounded, — his  heart, 
sir,  was  bleeding.  A  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits 
and  regarded  with  affection,  had  subjected  him  to  the  foulest 
indignity.  What  was  this  very  appointment,  which  appean 
in  the  journals  of  to-day,  but  a  proof  of  his  kindness  tc 
you  ?  When  I  saw  his  Lordship  this  moming  I  found  hin 
in  a  state  pitiable  indeed  to  see;  and  as  anxious  as  yoi 
are  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  upon  him,  by  blood 
You  know  he  has  given  his  proofs,  I  presume,  Colone 
Crawley." 

''He  has  plenty  of  pluck "  sa\4  iVv^  CoVotsal.    "  Nobod] 
ever  said  he  hadn't." 
''His  first  order  to  me  was  Xo  Nm\.e  a.  \^v\fix  ol  Ow^^ 
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and  to  carry  it  to  Colonel  Crawley,     *  One  or  other  of  us,'  he 
said^  *must  not  survive  the  outrage  of  last  night.'" 

Crawley  nodded  "  YouVe  coming  to  the  point,  Wenham," 
he  said. 

^  I  tried  my  utmost  to  calm  Lord  Steyne.  *  Good  God  ! 
sir,*  I  said,  *  how  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Wenham  and  myself  had 
not  accepted  Mrs.  Crawley's  invitation  to  sup  with  her  ! ' " 

"  She  asked  you  to  sup  with  her?"  Captain  Macmurdo  said. 

**  After  the  Opera.  Here's  the  note  of  invitation — stop — 
no,  this  is  another  paper — I  thought  I  had  it,  but  it's  of  no 
consequence,  and  I  pledge  you  my  word  to  the  fact.  If  we 
had  come — and  it  was  only  one  of  Mrs.  Wenham's  headaches 
which  prevented  us ;  she  suffers  under  them  a  good  deal, 
especially  in  the  spring, — if  we  had  come,  and  you  had 
returned  home,  there  would  have  been  no  quarrel,  no  insult, 
no  suspicion ;  and  so  it  is  positively  because  my  poor  wife 
has  a  headache  that  you  are  to  bring  death  down  upon  two 
men  of  honour,  and  plunge  two  of  the  most  excellent  and 
ancient  families  in  the  kingdom  into  disgrace  and  sorrow." 

Mr.  Macmurdo  looked  at  his  principal  with  the  air  of  a 
man  profoundly  puzzled;  and  Rawdon  felt  with  a  kind  of 
rage  that  his  prey  was  escaping  him.  He  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  story,  and  yet,  how  discredit  or  disprove  it  ? 

Mr.  Wenham  continued  with  the  same  fluent  oratory, 
which  in  his  place  in  Parliament  he  had  so  often  practised — 
**  I  sate  for  an  hour  or  more  by  Lord  Steyne's  bedside,  be- 
seeching, imploring  Lord  Steyne  to  forego  his  intention  of 
demanding  a  meeting.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  after  all  suspicious — they  were  suspicious. 
I  acknowledge  it, — any  man  in  your  position  might  have 
been  taken  in.  I  said  that  a  man  furious  with  jealousy  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  madman,  and  should  be  as  such 
regarded ;  that  a  duel  between  you  must  lead  to  the  disgrace 
of  all  parties  concemed ;  that  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  ex- 
alted station  had  no  right  in  these  days,  when  the  most 
atrocious  revolutionary  principles  and  the  most  dangerous 
levelling  doctrines  are  preached  among  the  vulgar^  to  cteate 
a  public  scandal ;  and  that,  howevei  mxvocecvX^  >^^  ^^\sxsssss^^ 
people  would  insist  that  he  was  guVVty.  Ixv  ^xv^^X '>ss\^;^^^^'" 
hhn  not  to  send  the  challenge." 
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**  I  don't  believe  one  wcard  of  the  whole  story,"  said  Rair- 
don,  grinding  his  teeth.  **  I  believe  it  a  d— ^ —  He,  and  that 
you're  in  it,  Mr.  Wenhana.  If  the.  challenge  doa't  come  fi?om 
him,  by  Jove,  it  shall  come  from  me." 

Mr.  Wehhana  tiarned  deadly  pale  at  this  savage  interruption 
of  the  Colonel,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

But  he  found  a  champion  in  Captaia  Macmurdo.  That 
gentleman  rose  up  with  an  oajda^  and  rebuked  Rawdcm  for 
his  language.  "  You  put  the  affair  into,  my  hands,  and  you 
shall  act  a*  I  Ihink  fit,  by  Jove,  and  not  as  you  do.  You 
have  no  right  to  insult  Mr.  Wenham  wdth  this  sort  of  laj> 
guage ;  and  -dammy,  Mr.  Weraiiam,  you  deserve  an  apology. 
And  as  for  a  challenge  to  Lord  Steyne,  you  may  get  some 
body  else  to  carry  it,  I  won't  If  my  Lord,  after  being 
,thrashed,  chooses  to  ait  still,  dammiy  let  him.  And  as  for  the 
Affair  with--jwith  Mrs.  Crawley,  my  belief  is,  tiiere's  nothing 
proved  at  all ;  that  your  wife's  innocent,  as  innocent  as  Ms. 
Wenham  says  she  is ;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  you  would  he  a 
d — —  fool  not  to  take  the  place  and  hold yourtongue." 

"Captain  Macmurdo,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense," 
Mr.  Wenham  cried  out,  immensely  relieved;  "I  forget  any 
words  that  Colonel  Crawley  has  used  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment." 

**"  I  thought  you  would,"  Rawdon  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"Shut  your  moutih,  you  old  stbojiid,"  the  Captain  said 
good-naturedly.  "Mr.  Wenham  ain't  a  fighting  man;  and 
quite  right,  too." 

"This  matter,  in  my  belief,"  the  Steyne  emissary  cried, 
"ought  to  be  buriied  in  the  most  profound  oblivion.  A 
word  concerning  it  should  never  pass  these  doors.  I  speak 
in  the  interest  of  my  friend,  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Crawley, 
who  persists  in  considering  me  his  aiemy." 

"I  suppose  Lord  Steyne  won't  talk  about  it  very  mudb," 

said  Captain  Macmurdo;    "and  I  don't  see  why  our  side 

should.     The  affair  ain't  a  very  pretty  one,  any  way  ym 

take  it;  and  the  less  said  about  iit  the  better.     It's  you  are 

thrashed,  and  not  us ;  and  if  yoM  ate  sati&ded^.  why,  I  tiWnk, 

»-e  should  be." 

Mr.  Wenham  Wok  his  hat  upoiv  v\^s,axv^  Oa^^xi^^-' 
^urdo  following  him  to  the  dooi,  ^uX  Vt  >325otv\«xfifi^«!S 
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Lord  Steyne's  agent,  leaving  Rawdon  chafing  within.  When 
the  two  were  on  the  other  side,  Macmurdo  looked  hard  at 
the  other  ambassador,  and  with  an  expression  of  anything 
but  respect  on  his  round  jolly  face. 

"  You  don't  stick  at  a  trifle,  Mr.  Wenham,"  he  said. 

"  You  flatter  me,  Captain  Macmurdo,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  smile.  **  Upon  my  honour  and  conscience  now,  Mrs. 
Crawley  did  ask  us  to  sup  after  the  Opera-" 

"  Of  course ;  and  Mrs.  Wenham  had  one  of  her  headaches. 
I  say,  IVe  got  a  thousand-pound  note  here,  which  I  will  give 
you  if  you  will  give  me  a  receipt,  please ;  and  I  will  put  the 
note  up  in  an  envelope  for  Lord  Steyne.  My  man  shan't 
fight  him.     But  we  had  rather  not  take  his  money." 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake, — all  a  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  the 
other  said,  with  the  utmost  innocence  of  manner ;  and  was 
bowed  down  the  Club  steps  by  Captain  Macmurdo,  just  as 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  ascended  them.  There  was  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance between  these  two  gentlemen ;  and  the  Captain, 
going  back  with  the  Baronet  to  the  room  where  the  latter's 
brother  was,  told  Sir  Pitt,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  made 
the  affair  all  right  between  Lord  Steyne  and  the  Colonel. 

Sir  Pitt  was  well  pleased,  of  course,  at  this  intelligence ; 
and  congratulated  his  brother  warmly  upon  the  peaceful  issue 
of  the  afiEair,  making  appropriate  moral  remarks  upon  the 
evils  of  duelling,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  sort  of 
settlement  of  disputes. 

And  after  this  preface,  he  tried  with  all  his  eloquence  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Rawdon  and  his  wife.  He 
recapitulated  the  statements  which  Becky  had  made,  pointed 
out  the  probabilities  of  their  truth,  and  asserted  his  own 
belief  ift  her  innocence. 

But  Rawdon  would  not  hear  of  it.  **  She  has  kep'  money 
concealed  from  me  these  ten  years,"  he  said.  "  She  swore, 
last  night  only,  she  had  none  from  Steyne.  She  knew  it  was 
all  up,  directly  I  found  it  If  she's  not  guilty,  Pitt,  she's  as 
bad  as  guilty ;  and  I'll  never  see  her  again, — never."  His 
head  sank  down  on  his  chest  as  he  ^oke  the  words,  and  he 
looked  quite  broken  and  sad. 

\^Poor  old  boy,"  Macmurdo  said,  sYvakVcv^VCv^V^^.^ 
Ramdon  Crawley  resisted  for  some  time  x)cie*\^ea.oVN3a»»^ 
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the  place  which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  so  odious  a 
patron;  and  was  also  for  removing  the  boy  from  the  school 
where  Lord  Steyne's  interest  had  placed  him.  He  was 
induced,  however,  to  acquiesce  in  these  benefits  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  brother  and  Macmurdo ;  but  mainly  by  the 
latter  pointing  out  to  him  what  a  fury  Steyne  would  be  in,  to 
think  that  his  enemy's  fortune  was  made  through  his  means. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  came  abroad  after  his  acci- 
dent, the  Colonial  Secretary  bowed  up  to  him,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  and  the  Service  upon  having  made  so  excellent 
an  appointment.  These  congratulations  were  received  with 
a  degree  of  gratitude  which  may  be  imagined  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Steyne. 

The  secret  of  the  rencontre  between  him  and  Colonel 
Crawley  was  buried  in  the  profoundest  oblivion,  as  Wenham 
said — that  is,  by  the  seconds  and  the  principals.  But  before 
that  evening  was  over  it  was  talked  of  at  fifty  dinner-tables  in 
Vanity  Fair.  Little  Cackleby  himself  went  to  seven  evening 
parties,  and  told  the  story  with  comments  and  emendations 
at  each  place.  How  Mrs.  Washington  White  revelled  in  it  I 
The  Bishopess  of  Ealing  was  shocked  beyond  expression;  \ 
the  Bishop  went  and  wrote  his  name  down  in  the  visiting*  & 
book  at  Gaunt  House  that  very  day.  Little  Southdown  was 
sorry;  so  you  may  be  sure  was  his  sister  Lady  Jane,  very 
sorry.  Lady  Southdown  wrote  it  off  to  her  other  daughter  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  town-talk  for  at  least  three 
days,  and  was  only  kept  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Wagg,  acting  upon  a  hint  from  Mr.  Wenham. 

The  bailiffs  and   brokers  seized  upon  poor  Raggles  inp 

Curzon  Street;  and  the  late  fair  tenant  of  that  poor  little 

mansion  was  in  the  meanwhile — where?    Who  cared?   Whotrj 

asked  after  a  day  or  two?    Was  she  guilty  or  not?    We  all 

know  how  charitable  the  world  is,  and  how  the  verdict  (rf|i: 

Vanity  Fair  goes  when  there  is  a  doubt.     Some  people  said 

she  had  gone  to  Naples  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Steyne;  whilst 

others  averred  that  his  Lordship  quitted  that  city,  and  fled 

to  Palermo  on  hearing  of  Becky's  arrival ;  some  said  she  i** 

living  in  Bierstadtj  and  had  become  a  dame  d^Aonneur  to  » 

f/ie  Queen  of  Bulgaria ;   some  t\«Lt  sVve  ^n^s  ^\.  '^'cs^akf^;^ 

^tad  others,  at  a  boarding-house  al  CVidletvYv^is^  '     \ 
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Rawdon  made  her  a  tolerable  annuity;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  she  was  a  woman  who  could  make  a  little  money 
go  a  great  way,  as  the  saying  is.  He  would  have  paid  his 
debts  on  leaving  England,  could  he  have  got  any  insurance 
office  to  take  his  life;  but  the  climate  of  Coventry  Island 
was  so  bad  that  he  could  borrow  no  money  on  the  strength 
of  his  salary.  He  remitted,  however,  to  his  brother  punc- 
tually, and  wrote  to  his  little  boy  regularly  every  mail.  He 
kept  Macmurdo  in  cigars ;  and  sent  over  quantities  of  shells, 
cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles,  guava  jelly,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce to  Lady  Jane.  He  sent  his  brother  home  The  Swamp 
Town  Gazette,  in  which  the  new  Governor  was  praised  with 
immense  enthusiasm;  whereas  The  Swamp  Town  Sentinel^ 
whose  wife  was  not  asked  to  Government  House,  declared 
that  His  Excellency  was  a  tyrant,  compared  to  whom  Nero 
was  an  enlightened  philanthropist  Little  Rawdon  used  to 
like  to  get  the  papers  and  read  about  His  Excellency. 

His  mother  never  made  any  movement  to  see  the  child. 
He  went  home  to  his  aunt  for  Sundays  and  holidays;  he 
soon  knew  every  bird's  nest  about  Queen's  Crawley,  and 
rode  out  with  Sir  Huddleston's  hounds,  which  he  admired 
so  on  his  first  well-remembered  visit  to  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER   LVI. 

GEORGY  IS   MADE  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Georgv  Osborne  was  now  fairly  established  in  his  grand- 
father's mansion  in  Russell  Square — occupant  of  his  father's 
room  in  the  house,  and  heir-apparent  of  all  the  splendours 
there.  The  good  looks,  gallant  bearing,  and  gentleman-like 
appearance  of  the  boy  won  the  grandsire's  heart  for  him. 
Mr.  Osborne  was  as  proud  of  him  as  ever  he  had  been  of 
the  elder  George. 

The  child  had  many  more  luxuries  and  indulgences  than 
had  been  awarded  to  his  father.     Osborne's  commerce  had 
prospered  greatly  of  late  years.     Hia  >w«aMVv  ^Tv^\xs>;s^'t^3ssNs:i^ 
in  the  City  had  very  much  incieaseA.    W^  Va-^  >oieRXv  ^sfeass. 
enough  in  former  days  to  put  the  Adex  Gie«?s%^  ^^  ^  '^^^ 
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private  school;  and  a  commission:  in  the  aimy  for  his  ^ 
had  been  a  source  of  no  saiaall  pride  to  him.  For  little  Geor; 
and  his  future  prospects  the  old  man  looked  much  high( 
He  would  make  a  gentleman  of  the  little  chap,  was  Ik 
Osborne's  coinstant  saying  regarding  little  Georgy.  He  si 
him  in  his  mind's  eye,  a  collegian,  a  Parliament  man- 
Baronet,  perhaps  The  old  man  tiiought  he  would  die  cc 
tented  if  he  could  see  his  grandson  in  a  fair  way  to  su 
honours.  He  would  have  none  but  a  tip-top  college  m 
to  educate  him— none  of  your  quacks  and  pretenders — r 
no.  A  few  years  before,  1^  u^ed  to  be  savage  and  invei 
against  all  parsons,  scholars,  and  the  likcj-^eclaring  tl 
they  were  a  pack  of  humbugs,  and  quacks,  that  weren't 
to  get  their  living  but  l^  grinding  Latin  and  Greek,  a 
a  set  of  supercilious  dogs,  that  pretended  to  look  down  up 
British  merdiants  and  gentlemen,  who  could  buy  up  h 
a  hundred  of  'em.  He  would  mpurn  now,  in  a  very  solei 
manner,  that  his  own  education  had  been  neglected,  a 
repeatedly  point  out,  in.  pompous  orations  to  Georgy,  t 
necessity  arid  excellence  of  classical  acquirements. 

When  they  met  at  dinner  the  grandsire  used  to  ask  t 
lad  what  he  had  been  reading  during  the  day,  and  was  greal 
interested  at  the  report  the  boy  gave  of  his  own  studies,  pi 
tending  to  understand  little  George  when  he  spoke  regardii 
them.  He  made  a  himdred  blimders,  and  showed  his  ign( 
ance  many  a  time.  It  did  not  increase  the  respect  whi( 
the  child  had  for  his  senior.  A  quick  brain  and  a  bett 
education  elsewhere  showed  the  boy  very  soon  that  his  gran 
sire  was  a  dullard,  and  he  began  accordingly  to  commai 
him  and  to  look  down  upon  him ;  for  his  previous  educatio 
humble  and  cw^racted  as  it  had.  b^jen,  had  made  a  mi* 
better  gentleman  pf  Geor^o^  than  any  plans  of  his  grandfath 
could  make  himt. .  :He  had  been;  l)rought  up,  by  a  kind,  wea 
and  tender  woman,  wh9  hadi^o  prifl^ about  anything  but  abo 
him,  and  whose  heart  was  so  pure  and  whose  bearing  was  1 
meek  and  humble,  th^t  she  coqld  not  but  needs  be  a  true  lad 
She  busied  herself,  in.  g^tlft  officies.and  quiet  duties  ;  if  si 
n^er  said  brilliant  tWog^i  sh^  n^er  spoke  or.  thought,  unkk 
ones;  guild^s  and  artl^^^  tovi^^ft  ^  P^^^  ind^  hpw  coul 
./?ur  poor  litth  -Aflseli^  1^  ^^  W^  a  leaJL  ^^xiijC^^^^fs^ 
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oung  Georgy  lorded  over  this  soft  and  yielding  nature ; 
the  contrast  of  its  simplicity  and  delicacy  with  the  coarse 
iposity  of  the  dull  old  man  with  whom  he  next  came  in 
tact,  made  him  lord  over  the  latter  too.  If  he  had  been 
rince  Royal  he  could  not  have  been  better  brought  up 
hink  well  of  himself. 
Whilst  his  mother  was  yearning  after  him  at  home,  and 

0  believe  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  during  most  hours 
he  sad  lonely  nights,  thinking  of  him,  this  young  gende- 

1  had  a  number  of  pleasures  and  consolations  adminis- 
d  to  him,  which  made  him  for  his  part  bear  the  separation 
a  Amelia  very  easily.     Little  boys  who  cry  when  they 

going  to  school,  cry  because  they  are  going  to  a  very 
omfortable  place.  It  is  only  a  very  few  who  weep  from 
2r  affection.  When  you  think  that  the  eyes  of  your  child- 
d  dried  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  that 
lum-cake  was  a  compensation  for  the  agony  of  parting 

1  *  your  mamma  and  sisters,  O  my  friend  and  brother, 
need  not  be  too  confident  of  your  own  fine  feelings. 

VeWf  then.  Master  George  Osborne  had  every  comfort  and 
iry  that  a  wealthy  and  lavish  old  grandfather  thought  fit 
provide.  The  coachman  was  instructed  to  purchase  for 
.  the  handsomest  pony  which  could  be  bought  for  money ; 

on  this  George  was  taught  to  ride,  first  at  a  riding-school, 
jnce,  after  having  performed  satisfactorily  without  stirrups, 

over  the  leaping-bar,  he  was  conducted  through  the  New 
id  to  Regent's  Park,  and  then  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he 

2  in  state  with  Martin  the  coachman  behind  him.  Old 
lorne,  who  took  matters  more  easily  in  the  City  now, 
jre  he  left  his  affairs  to  his  junior  partners,  would  often 

out  with  Miss  O.  in  the  same  fashionable  direction.  As 
^  Georgy  came  cantering  up  with  his  dandified  air,  and 
heels  down,  his  grandfather  would  nudge  the  lad's  aunt, 

say,  "Look,  Miss  O."    And  he  would  laugh,  and  his 

would  grow  red  with  pleasure,  as  he  nodded  out  of  the 
dow  to  the  boy,  as  the  groom  saluted  the  carriage,  and 

footman  saluted  Master  George.     Here,  too,  his  aunt, 
..  Frederick  Bullock  (whose  chariot  might  daily  be  seen 
he  Ring,  with  bullocHs.  ^r;  jemblazoned  oiv  \}cv^  ^^xv^^  2>xv^ 
^ess,  and  three  pasty-faced  little  BuYVoeVs,  con^x^^  ^^2^ 
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cockades  aaid  feathers,  staring  from  the  trindows), — ^^ 
Frederick  Bullock,  I  say^  flung  glances  Of  the  bieeerest  hat 
at  the  little  upstart  as  he  rode  by  with  his  harid  on  his  i 
and  his  hat  Ori  one  ear^  as  i!)roud  as  a  lord.. 

Though  he  was  scarcely  elevefn  year^  of  age^  Master  Gee 
wore  straps,  and  the  most  beautiful  little  foots  like  at  tr 
He  had  gilt  spurs^  and  a  gold-headed  whip,  and  a  fine 
in  his  handkerchief,  and  the  neatest  little  kid  gloves  wt 
Lamb'S^  Conduit  Street,  could  furnish.      His  mother 
given  him  a  couple  of  neckcloths,  and  carefully  hemmed 
made  some  little  shirts  for  him }  but  when  her  Samuel  a 
to  see  the  widow,  they  were  replaced  by  much  firtier  Hi 
He  had  little  jewelled  btittom  in  the  lawn  shirt-fronts, 
humble  presents  had  been  put  aside-*-I  believe  Miss  Oslx 
had  given  them  to  the  doachman's  boy.     Amelia  triec 
think  she  was  pleased  at  the  change.    Indeed,  fehe  w^  ha 
and  charmed  to  see  the  boy  looking  so  b€>aatiful. 
.  She  had  had  a  little  blatek  profile  of  him  done  for  a  shill 
and  this  was  hung  up  by  the  side  of  another  portrait  over 
bed.     One  day  the  boy  came  on  his  accustomed  visit,  gal 
ihg:  down  the  little  street  at  Bromptbn,  and  bringing,  d.s  m 
all  the  inhabitants  to  the  windows  to  admire  his  splerKi< 
and  with  great  eagernes^y  and  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  f 
he  pulled  a  case  Out  of  his '  greatcoat — '(it  was  a  natty  w 
greatcoat,,  with  a  cape  and  a  telvet  collar) — pulled  out  ^ 
morocco  case,  which  he  gave  her, 

"  I  bought  it  with  toy  own  toowey,  mamm%"  he  said* 
thought  you'd  Hke  it" 

Amelia  opened  the  case^  and  giving  a  little  cry  of  deligfe 

affection,  seized  the  boy  and  effibr^ced  him  a  hundred  tin 

It  was  a  miniatrire  of  himself  very  prettily  dcme  (though 

half  handsome  enough,,  w©  may  be  sore^  the  widow  thougl 

His  grandfather  had  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  him  by 

artist  whose  works,  exhibitied  in  a  shop-windoW  in  Sou 

ampton   Row,  had  €iaiight  the  old  gentleman's  eyes;  a 

George,  who  had  plettty  of  toOney,  bethought  him  of  askii 

the  painter  how  much  a  cdpy  cf  the  little  portrait  would  ca 

saying  that  he  would  pay  Cot  it  owV  o^  \i\%  cy^tv  mcsc^^sf^ 

that  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  \via  tcvotVvex.   IV^  ^\^^^^^ 

^ecuted  it  for  A  small  price  •,  atvd  o\d  Os>aOTve\;\tft&€& 
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he  heard  of  the  incident,  growled  but  his  satisfaction,  and 
gave  the  boy  twice  as  many  sovereigns  as  he  paid  for  the 
miniature. 

But  what  was  the  grandfather's  pleasure  compared  to 
Amelia's  ecstasy  ?  That  proof  of  the  boy's  affection  charmed 
her  so,  that  she  thought  no  child  in  the  world  was  like  hers 
for  goodness.  For  long  weeks  after,  the  thought  of  his  love 
made  her  happy.  She  slept  better  with  the  picture  under  her 
pillow ;  and  how  many,  many  times  did  she  kiss  it,  and  weep 
and  pray  over  it  I  A  small  kindness  from  those  she  loved 
made  that  timid  heart  grateful.  Since  her  parting  \vith 
Geotge  she  had  had  no  such  joy  and  consolation. 

At  his  new  home  Master  George  ruled  like  a  lord.  *\t 
dinner  he  invited  the  ladies  to  drink  wine  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  took  off  his  champagne  in  a  way  which  charmed 
his  old  grandfather.  "  Look  at  him,*'  the  old  man  would  say, 
nudging  his  neighbour,  with  a  delighted  purple  face,  "did 
you  ever  see  such  a  chap?  Lord,  lord!  he'll  be  ordering 
a  dressing-case  next,  and  razors  to  shave  with ;  I'm  blessed 
if  he  won't." 

The  antics  of  the  lad  did  not,  however,  delight  Mr.  Os- 
borne's friends  so  much  as  they  pleased  the  old  gentlemaa 
It  gave  Mr.  Justice  Coffin  no  pleasure  to  hear  Georgy  cut 
into  the  conversation  and  spoil  his  stories.  Colonel  Fogey 
was  not  interested  in  seeing  the  little  boy  half  tipsy.  Mr. 
Serjeant  Toffy's  lady  felt  no  particular  gratitude,  when,  with 
a  twist  of  his  elbow,  he  tilted  a  glass  of  port-wine  over  her 
yellow  satin,  and  laughed  at  the  disaster ;  nor  was  she  better 
pleased,  although  old  Osborne  was  highly  delighted,  when 
Georgy  "whopped"  her  thind  boy  (a  young  gentleman  a  year 
older  than  Gowrgy,  and  by  chance  home  for  the  holidays  from 
Dr.  Tickleus'$  at  Ealing  School)  in  Russell  Square.  George's 
grandfather  gave  the  boy  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  that  feat, 
and  promised  to  reward  him  further  for  every  boy  above  his 
own  size  and  age  whom  he  whopped  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  difl&cult  to  say  what  good  the  old  man  saw  in  these 
^mhata ;  he  had  a  vague  notion  that  quarrelling  made  ho^^^ 
hardy,  and  that  tyranny  was  a  \iseC\i\  aeeoTw^^^^wvfcT^.  Vo^ 
them  to  learn,  English  youth  have  been  !iO  ^^viLcaXe.^  ^^^^ 
yut  of  mind,  and  we  have  hundreds  c<  X.YiovisviXv^'^  oS.  ^^^ 
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gists  and  admirers  of  injustice,  misery,  and  brutality,  as  per- 
petrated among  children.  Flushed  with  praise  and  victoiy 
over  Master  Toffy,  George  wished  naturally  to  pursue  his 
conquests  further ;  and  one  day,  as  he  was  strutting  about  in 
prodigiously  dandified  new  clothes,  near  St.  Pancras,  and  a 
young  baker's  boy  made  sarcastic  comments  upon  his  appear- 
ance, the  youthful  patrician  pulled  off  his  dandy  jacket  with 
great  spirit,  and  giving  it  in  charge  to  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied him  (Master  Todd,  of  Great  Coram  Street,  Russell 
Square,  son  of  the  junior  partner  of  the  house  of  Osborne 
&  Co.),  George  tried  to  whop  the  little  baker.  But  the 
chances  of  war  were  unfavourable  this  time,  and  the  little 
baker  whopped  Georgy ;  who  came  home  with  a  rueful  black 
eye,  and  all  his  fine  shirt-frill  dabbled  with  the  claret  drawn 
from  his  own  little  nose.  He  told  his  grandfather  that  he 
had  been  in  combat  with  a  giant ;  and  frightened  his  poor 
mother  at  Brompton  with  long,  and  by  no  means  authentic, 
accounts  of  the  battle. 

This  young  Todd,  of  Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  was  ' 
Master  George's  great  friend  and  admirer.  They  both  had  , 
a  taste  for  painting  theatrical  characters ;  for  hardbake  and 
raspberry  tarts ';  for  sliding  and  skating  in  the  Regent's  Pari: 
and  the  Serpentine,  when  the  weather  permitted;  for  going  to 
the  play,  whither  they  were  often  conducted  by  Mr.  Osborne's 
orders,  by  Rowson,  Master  George's  appointed  body-servant, 
with  whom  they  sate  in  great  comfort  in  the  pit. 

In  the  company  of  this  gentleman  they  visited  all  the 
principal  theatres  of  the  metropolis — knew  the  names  of  all 
the  actors  from  Drury  Lane  to  Sadler's  Wells;  and  performed, 
indeed,  many  of  the  plays  to  the  Todd  family  and  their 
youthful   friends,  with  West's   famous  characters,  on  their 
pasteboard  theatre.     Rowson,  the  footman,  who  was  of  a 
generous  disposition,  would  not  unfrequently,  when  in  cash, 
treat  his  young  master  to  oysters  after  the  play,  and  to  a  glass 
of  rum-shrub  for  a  nightcap.     We  may  be  pretty  certain  that  1 
Mr.  Rowson  profited  in  his  turn  by  his  young  master's  liber-  | 
ality  and  gratitude  for  the  pleasures  to  which  the  footman 
inducted  him, 
A  famous  tailor  from  the  'West,  ^iv^  cA  >5^^  \swTNr-^\. 
Osborne  would  have  none  of  yoMt  CSX:^  ox  ^o'^qwvXj^mx^^s. 
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he  said,  for  the  boy  (though  a  City  tailor  was  good  enough 
for  hin^ — was  summoned  to  ornament  little  George's  person, 
and  was  told  to  spare  no  expense  in  so  doing.  So,  Mr. 
Woolsey,  of  Conduit  Street,  gave  a  loose  to  his  imagination, 
and  sent  the  child  home  fancy  trousers,  fancy  waistcoats,  and 
fancy  jackets  enough  to  furnish  a  school  of  little  dandies. 
Georgy  had  little  white  waistcoats  for  evening  parties,  and 
little  cut  velvet  waistcoats  for  dinners,  and  a  dear  little  darling 
shawl  dressing-gown,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  man.  He 
dressed  for  dinner  every  day,  "like  a  regular  West  End 
swell,"  as  his  grandfather  remarked.  One  of  the  domestics 
was  affected  to  his  special  service,  attended  him  at  his 
toilette,  answered  his  bell,  and  brought  him  his  letters  always 
on  a  silver  tray. 

Georgy,  after  breakfast,  would  sit  in  the  arm-chair  in  the 
dining-room,  and  read  The  Morning  Post,  just  like  a  grown- 
up man.  "  How  he  du  dam  and  swear,"  the  servants  would 
cry,  delighted  at  his  precocity.  Those  who  remembered  the 
Captain  his  father,  declared  Master  George  was  his  Pa  every 
inch  of  him.  He  made  the  house  lively  by  his  activity,  his 
imperiousness,  his  scolding,  and  his  good-nature. 

George's  education  was  confided  to  a  neighbouring  scholar 
and  private  pedagogue  who  "  prepared  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  for  the  Universities,  the  senate,  and  the  learned 
professions;  whose  system  did  not  embrace  the  degrading 
corporal  severities  still  practised  at  the  ancient  places  of 
education,  and  in  whose  family  the  pupils  would  find  the 
elegances  of  refined  society  and  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  a  home."  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Veal  of  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Bareacres,  strove  with  Mrs.  Veal  his  wife  to  entice 
pupils. 

By  thus  advertising  and  pushing  sedulously,  the  Domes- 
tic Chaplain  and  his  Lady  generally  succeeded  in  having 
one  or  two  scholars  by  them ;  who  paid  a  high  figure,  and 
were  thought  to  be  in  uncommonly  comfortable  quarters. 
There  was  a  large  West  Indian,  whom  nobody  came  to  see, 
with  a  mahogany  complexion,  a  woolly  head^  ^sA  ^as^  'sk- 
ceedingly  dandified  appearanpe  •,  t\\ete.^«A  axvolCcvst  \\>^!^^'!^ 
boy  of  three-and'twenty  whose  educaUorvVwaAX^efc^'^^^'^'^'^ 
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and  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veal  were  to  introduce  into  the 
polite  world;  there  were  two  sons  of  Colonel  Bangles  of  the 
East  India  Company *s  Service:  these  four  sate  down  to 
dinner  at  Mrs.  Veal's  genteel  board,  when  Geotgy  was  intro- 
duced to  her  establishmer^tr 

Georgy  was,  like  Some  -dozen  other  pupils,  only  a  day  boy. 
He  arrived  in*  the  moi^nmg  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Rowson ;  and  if  it  was  fine,  wowld  tide  away  in 
the  afternoon  ort  his  t)ony,  followed  by  the  gtoom.  The 
wealth  of  his  grandfather  was  reported  in  the  school  to  be 
prodigious.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  used  to  compliment  Georgy 
upon  it  personally,  warning  him  that  he  was  destined  for  a 
high  station ;  that  it  became  him  to  prepare,  by  sedulity  and 
docility  in  youth,  for  the  lofty  duties  to  which  hie  would  be 
called  in  mature  age ;  that  obedience  in  the  (ihild  was  the 
best  preparation  for  command  in  the  iilan;  and  that  he 
therefore  begged  George  wotild  not  bring  toffy  into  the 
school,  and  ruin  the  health  of  the  Masters  Bangles,  who  had 
everything  they  wanted  at  the  elegant  and  abundant  table 
of  Mrs.  Veal 

With  respect  to  learning,  "  the  Curricuhim,**  as  Mr.  Veal 
loved  to  call  it,  was  of  prodigious  extent,  and  the  young 
gentlemen  in  Hart  Stroet  might  leam  a  something  of  ev«y 
known  science.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  had  art  orrery,  aa 
electrifying  machine,  a  turning-lathe,  a  theatre  (in  the  wash- 
house),  a  chemical  apparatus,  and  what  he  called  £i  select 
library  of  all  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  and  languages.  He  took  the  boys  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  descanted  upon  the  antiquities  and 
the  specimens  of  natural  history  there^  so  that  audiences 
would  gather  round  him- a6  ht  dj^oke^  and  all  Bloomsbury 
highly  admired  him  as  a  prodigiously  well-informed  man 
And  whenever  he  spoke  ^whidh  he  did  silmost  always),  he 
took  care  to  produce  the  very  finest  and  longest  words  d 
which  the  vocabulary  gafe  him  the  use ;  rightly  judging, 
that  it  was  as  cheap  to  employ  a  handsome,  large,  sjA 
sonorous  epithet,  as  to  txsfe  a -little  stingy  one;' 
Thus,  he  would  say  to  Geoige  m  sc\\oo\\  ^\lob%w?ed  on  | 
my  return  home  from  taking  t\ie»md\i\%etvc^  ^  axv  <bN«t«o4> 
sciendac  convei'satioft  with  -my  exceMtW.  inw^  \>t,:^\^^« 
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—a  true  arcbpeologian,  gentlemen,  a  true  archaeologian — ^that 
le  windows  of  your  venerated  grandfather's  almoBt  princely 
lansion  in  Russell  Square  were  illuminated  as.  if  for  the  pur« 
•osies  of  festivity. .  Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  that  Mr. 
)sbornQ .  entertained  a  society  of  chosen  spirits  round  his 
umptjiiiws  bosyrd  last  night  ?  " 

Little  Georgy,  who  had  considerable  humourj  and  ojised 
o  i??ii^ic  Mr.  Veal  to  his  face  with  great  spirit  and  dexterity, 
^ovild  reply,  that  Mr.  V.  was  .quite  correct  in  his  surmise. 

"Then  those  friends  who  had  the  .honour  of  partaking 
>f  Mr.  Osborne's  hospitality,  gentlemen,  had  ho  reason,  I 
^ili  lay  any  wager,  to  complam  of  their  repast;  I  myself 
lave  been  more  than  once  so  favoured.  (By  the  way, 
blaster  Osborne,  you  came  a  little  late  this  mocning,  and 
kg,ye  been  a  defaulter  in  this  respect  more  than  once.)  I 
ny^elf,  I  say,  gentlemen,  humble  as  I  am,  have  been  found 
io|t  unworthy  to  share  Mr.  Osborne's  elegant  hospitality. 
^d  though  I  have  feasted  with  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
vorld — for.  I  presume  that  I  may  call  my  excellent  friend 
ijicj  patron,  the  Right  Honourable  George,  Earl  of  Bareacres, 
ytite  of  the  number^— yet  I  assure  you  that  the  board  of  the 
British  mtochant  was  to  the  full  as  richly  served,  and  his 
eception  as  gratifying  and  noble.  Mr.  Bluck,  sir,  we  will 
eflume,  if  you  please,  that  passage  of  Eutropius  which  was 
Qterrupted  by  the  late  arrival  of  Master  Osborne." 

To  thig  great  man  George's  education  was  for  some  time 
intrusted.      Amelia  was    bewildered   by   his    phrases,  but 
hought  ihiin  a  prodigy  of  learning.     That  poor  widow  made 
iriefids  of  JMrs.  Veal,  for  reasons  of  her  own.     She  liked  to 
)e  in  the  house,,  and  see  Georgy  coming  to  school  there. 
>he.  liked  to  be.  .asked  to  Mrs.  Veal's  conversazioni,  which 
OioJk  place  once  a  month  (as  you  Were  informed  on  pink 
:4.r4si  uWiih.  ASHNH   engcaved  on  them),  and  where  the 
jrofcssQf  welcomed  .his. pupils  and.  their  friends  t6  weak  tea 
1^  scientific  jconversation.     Poor  little  Amelia  nev^  missed 
)4[ie  of  these  .enteirt^inments,  ajud  thought  them  ddieious  so 
ong  .a^  she  .migh^  have  Georgy  aittiug  b^  Vv.«st.     Ksx^  ^2*^, 
iFQ^d:  w^lk  ipom  Jfrompion  in  .anyvjeadfilaerv^^^  .^x^^'^jf^ 
\ff^.  V^Lmth  t^ful  gmtiUide  fox  the  d^^x^v\^Ne«^ 
2^  b^d  .pa^;se4   ^h&x,   the   oompatiy  V^V\tv%  xexxt^^ 
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Georgy  gone  off  with  Mr.  Rowson,  his  attendant,  poor  Mrs. 
Osborne  put  on  her  cloaks  and  her  shawls  preparatory  to 
walking  home. 

As  for  the  learning  which  Georgy  imbibed  under  this 
valuable  master  of  a  himdred  sciences,  to  judge  from  the 
weekly  reports  which  the  lad  took  home  to  his  grandfather, 
his  progress  was  remarkable.  The  names  of  a  score  or  more 
of  desirable  branches  of  knowledge  were  printed  in  a  table, 
and  the  pupil's  progress  in  each  was  marked  by  the  pro- 
fessor. In  Greek  Georgy  was  pronounced  aristos,  in  Latin 
optimus,  in  French  trh  bien^  and  so  forth ;  and  everybody 
had  prizes  for  everything  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  Mr. 
Swartz,  the  woolly-headed  young  gentleman,  and  half-brother 
to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  MacMull,  and  Mr.  Bluck,  the 
neglected  young  pupil  of  three-and-twenty  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  that  idle  young  scapegrace  of  a  Master 
Todd  before  mentioned,  received  little  eighteen-penny  books, 
with  "Athene"  engraved  on  them,  and  a  pompous  Latin 
inscription  from  the  professor  to  his  young  friends. 

The  family  of  this  Master  Todd  were  hangers-on  of  the 
house  of  Osborne.  The  old  gentleman  had  advanced  Todd 
from  being  a  clerk  to  be  a  junior  partner  in  his  establishment 

Mr.  Osborne  was  the  godfather  of  young  Master  Todd 
(who  in  subsequent  life  wrote  Mr.  Osborne  Todd  on  his 
cards,  and  became  a  man  of  decided  fashion),  while  Miss 
Osborne  had  accompanied  Miss  Maria  Todd  to  the  font, 
and  gave  her  proiegh  a  prayer-book,  a  collection  of  tracts, 
a  volume  of  very  Low  Church  poetry,  or  some  such  memento 
of  her  goodness,  every  year.  Miss  O.  drove  the  Todds  out 
in  her  carriage  now  and  then ;  when  they  were  ill,  her  foot- 
man, in  large  plush  smalls  and  waistcoat,  brought  jellies  and 
delicacies  from  Russell  Square  to  Coram  Street.  Coram 
Street  trembled  and  looked  up  to  Russell  Square  indeed; 
and  Mrs.  Todd,  who  had  a  pretty  hand  at  cutting  out  paper 
trimmings  for  haunches  of  mutton,  and  could  make  flowers, 
ducks,  etc.,  out  of  turnips  and  carrots  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  would  go  to  "the  Square,"  as  it  was  called,  and 
assist  in  the  preparations  incident  to  a  great  dinner,  without 
even  so  mudi  as  thinking  of  siltm^  dowxv  to  the  banquet  I 
Tf  any  guest  failed  at  the  elevenlYv  \vowt,'IcA^  ^^j^  «Su&l 
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dine,  Mrs.  Todd  and  Maria  came  across  in  the  evening, 
pped  in  with  a  muffled  knock,  and  were  in  the  drawing- 
Dxn  by  the  time  Miss  Osborne  and  the  ladies  under  her 
nvoy  reached  that  apartment ;  and  ready  to  fire  off  duets 
d  sing  until  the  gentlemen  came  up.  Poor  Maria  Todd ! 
or  young  lady  !  How  she  had  to  work  and  thrum  at  these 
Lets  and  sonatas  in  the  Street,  before  they  appeared  in 
iblic  in  the  Square ! 

Thus  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  fete  that  Georgy  was  to 
unineer  over  everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
.d  that  friends,  relatives,  and  domestics  were  all  to  bow 
e  knee  before  the  little  fellow.  It  must  be  owned  that 
:  accommodated  himself  very  willingly  to  this  arrangement, 
ost  people  do  so.  And  Georgy  liked  to  play  the  part  of 
aster,  and  perhaps  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 
In  Russell  Square  everybody  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Osborne, 
id  Mr.  Osborne  was  afraid  of  Georgy.  The  boy's  dashing 
anners,  and  off-hand  rattle  about  books  and  learning,  his 
leness  to  his  father  (dead  unreconciled  in  Brussels  yonder), 
red  the  old  gentleman,  and  gave  the  young  boy  the  mastery. 
le  old  man  would  start  at  some  hereditary  feature  or  tone 
iconsciously  used. by  the  little  lad,  and  fancy  that  George's 
ther  was  again  before  him.  He  tried  by  indulgence  to  the 
andson  to  make  up  for  harshness  to  the  elder  George, 
jople  were  surprised  at  his  gentleness  to  the  boy.  He 
owled  and  swore  at  Miss  Osborne  as  usual,  and  would 
lile  when  George  came  down  late  for  breakfast. 
Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt,  was  a  faded  old  spinster, 
oken  down  by  more  than  forty  years  of  dullness  and  coarse 
age.  It  was  easy  for  a  lad  of  spirit  to  master  Aer.  And 
lenever  George  wanted  anything  from  her,  from  the  jam- 
ais in  her  cupboards  to  the  cracked  and  dry  old  colours  in 
:r  paint-box  (the  old  paint-box  which  she  had  had  when  she 
IS  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Smee,  and  was  still  almost  young  and 
Doming),  Georgy  took  possession  of  the  object  of  his  desire ; 
lich  obtained,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  his  aunt. 
For  his  friends  and  cronies  he  had  a  pompous  old  school- 
uster,  who  flattered  him,  and  a  toady,  his  sexv\ot^  \q\\ci\s\\sR. 
uld  thrash.  It  was  dear  Mrs,  Todd's  deV\^\.  x.oXeaN'^iVxs^ 
±  her  youngest  daughter,  Rosa  Jemircva,  a.  ^t\\s\%  ^ 
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of  eight  years  old.  The  little  pair  looked  so  well  together, 
she  would  say  (but  not  to  the  fdks  in  "  the  Square,**  we  may 
be  sure), — ^"Who  knows  what  might  happen?  Don't  they 
make  a  pretty  little  couple  ?  "  the  fond  mother  thought. 

The  broken-spirited,  old  maternal  grandfather  was  like- 
wise subject  to  the  little  tyrant.  He  could  not  help  respect- 
ing a  lad  who  had  such  fine  clothes,  and  rode  with  a  groom 
behind  him.  Georgy,  on  his  side,  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  hearing  coarse  abufee  and  vulgar  satire  levelled  at  John 
Sedley  by  his  pitiless  old  enemy,  Mr.  Osborne.  Osborne 
used  to  call  the  other  the  old  pauper,  the  old  coalman,  the 
old  bankrupt,  and  by  many  other  such  names  of  brutsd  con- 
tumely. How  was  little  George  to  respect  a  man  so  prostrate? 
A  few  months  after  he  was  with  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Mrs.  Sedley  died.  There  had  been  little  love  between  her 
and  the  ohild.  He  did  not  care  to  show  much  grief.  He 
came  down  to  visit  his  mother  in  a  fine  new  suit  of  mourning, 
and  Was  very  angry  that  he  could  not  go  to  a  play  upon  which  i 
he  had  set  his  heart. 

The  illness  of  that  old  lady  had  been  the  occupation  and 
perhaps  the  safeguard  of  Amelia.  What  do  men  know  aboat  t 
women's  martyrdoms?  We  should  go  ttiad  had  we  to  endurt 
the  hundredth  part  of  those  daily  pains  which  are  meddy  ^ 
borne  by  many  women.  Ceaseless  slavery,  meeting  with  no 
reward ;  constant  gentleness  and  kindness,  met  by  cruelty  as 
constant  5  love,  labour,  patience,  watchfulness,  without  even 
so  much  as  the  acknowledgment  of  a  good  word, — all  the 
how  many  of  them  have  to  bear  in  quiet,  and  appear  abroad 
with  cheerful  faces,  as  if  they  felt  nothing.  Tender  slaves 
that  they  are,  they  must  needs  be  hypocrites  and  weak* 

From  her  chair  Amelia's  mother  had  taken  to  her  bed, 

which  she  had  never  left;  and  from  which  Mrs.   Osbor« 

herself  was  never  absent,  except  when  she  ran  to  see  George 

The  old  lady  grudged  her  even  those  rare  visits ;  she,  ^o 

had  been  a  kind,  smiling,  good-natured  mother  once,  in  the 

days  of  ber  prosperity,  but  whom  poverty  and  infirmities  had 

broken  down.     Her  illness  Or  estrangement  did  not  affect 

Amelia,      They  rather  enabled  Vve^  to  ^>\Y^ti  the  odiff 

calamity  under  which  she  was  suSetm^,  atv^^xom>^v^^QW5^\ 

of  which  she  was  kept  by  the  c€^se\es^  caS\s  <^  ^^vsxvfi^ 
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Amelia  bore  her  harshness  quite  gentjy;  smoothed  the  uneasy 
>aiow. ;  was  always  ready  with  a  soft  answer  to  the  watchful, 
!|uerulDU8  voice ;  soothed  the  sufferer  with  words  of  hope, 
mch  as  her  pious  simple  heart  could  best  feel  and  utter ;  and 
loosed  the  eyes  that  had  once  looked  so  tenderly  upon  hen 

Then  all  her  time  and  tenderness  were  devoted  to  the 
insolation  and  comfort  of  the  berieaved  old  father,  who  was 
stunned  by  the  blow  which  had  befallen  him,  and  stood 
utterly  alone  in  the  world.  His  wife,  his  honour,  his  fortune, 
everything  he  loved  best,  had  fallen  away  from  him.  There 
was  only  Amelia  to  stand  by  and  support  with  her  gentle 
arms  the  tottering,  heart-broken  old  man.  We  are  not  going 
to  write  the  history;  it  would  be  too  dreary  and  stupid  I 
ca^n  see  Vanity  Fair  yawning  over  it  d'dvance. 

One  day,  as  the  young  gentlemen  were  assembled  in  the 
study  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  VeaVs,  and  the  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bareacres  was  spouting  away 
as  usual,  a  smart  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  decorated 
with  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  two  gentlemen  stepped  out. 
The  young  Masters  Bangles  rushed  to  the  window,  with  a 
vague  notion  that  their  father  might  have  arrived  from 
Bombay.  The  great  hulking  scholar  of  three-and-twenty, 
who  was  crying  secretly  over  a  passage  of  Eutropius,  flattened 
his  neglected  nose  against  the  panes,  and  looked  at  the  drag, 
as  the  laquais  de  place  sprang  from  the  box  and  let  out  the 
persons  in  the  carriage. 

"It's  a  fat  one  and  a  thin  one,"  Mr.  Bluck  said,  as  a 
thundering  knock  came  to  the  door. 

Everybody  was  interested,  from  the  domestic  chaplain 
himself,  who  hoped  he  saw  the  fetbers  of  some  future  pupils, 
down  to  Master  Georgy,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  laying  his 
book  down. 

The  boy  in  the  shabby  livery  with  the  faded  copper 
buttons,  who  always  thrust  himself  into  the  tight  coat  to 
open  the  door^  came  into  the  study  and  said,  "  Two  gentle- 
men want  to  see  Master  Osborne."  The  professor  had  had 
a  trifling  altercation  in  the  mommg  wX\v  A)cv^\  ^qv^o?^  ^I^xc^^ 
man,  owing  to  a  differenjoe  about  th^  'mXto^ucxlvycv  o^^  cxw^^^ 
h  schooi^time;  but  his  fece  resumed  *\Vft  YksJoVcoaiL  ^^\f^^^'»^ 
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of  bland  courtesyj  as  he  said,  *'  Master  Osborne,  T  g: 
full  permission  to  go  and  see  your  carriage  friends,  tc 
I  beg  you  to  convey  the  respectful  compliments  of 
and  Mrs,  Veal" 

Georgy^  went  into  the  reception-room,  and  saw  two  sti 
whom  he  looked  at  with  his  head  up,  in  his  usual  1: 
manner.  One  was  fat,  with  mustachioSj  and  the  oti 
lean  and  long,  in  a  blue  frock-coat,  with  a  brown  fact 
grizzled  head. 

"  My  God,  how  like  he  is !  "  said  the  long  gentlems 
a  start.     ^*  Can  you  guess  who  we  are,  George  ?  " 

The  boy's  face  flushed  up,  as  it  did  usually  when 
moved,  and  his  eyes  brightened.  "  I  don^t  know  the 
he  saidj  "  but  I  should  think  you  must  be  Major  Dob 

Indeed  it  was  our  old  friend.  His  voice  trembli 
pleasure  as  he  greeted  the  boy,  and  taking  both  the 
hands  in  his  own,  drew  the  lad  to  him, 

"  Your  mother  has  talked  to  you  about  me— has  shi 
said* 

"That  she  has,"  Geoigy  answered,  "hundreds  and  h^ 
of  times." 


CHAPTER   LVIL 
EOTHEN. 


i 


It  was  one  of  the  many  causes  for  personal  pride  witj 
old  Osborne  chose  to  recreate  himself,  that  Sedl 
ancient  rivalj  enemy,  and  benefactor,  was  in  his  last 
utterly  defeated  and  humiliated  as  to  be  forced  to 
pecuniary  obligations  at  the  hands  of  the  man  who  ha 
injured  and  insulted  him,  The  successful  man  of  th 
cursed  the  old  pauper,  and  relieved  him  from  time  t 
As  he  furnished  George  with  money  for  his  mother,  ] 
the  boy  to  understand  by  hints,  delivered  in  his  brutal 
way,  that  George*s  maternal  grandfather  was  but  a  w 
old  bankrupt  and  dependant,  and  that  John  Sedlej 
think  the  man  to  whom  he  already  owed  ever  sq 
money  J  for  the  aid  which  hvs  geneto^itj  t\ow  chose  to 
ister,      George  carried  the  potnitvou^  &\i^^V\es  \.^  \C\3^ 
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le  shattered  old  widower  whom  it  was  now  the  main 
ss  of  her  life  to  tend  and  comfort.     The  little  fellow 
ized  the  feeble  and  disappointed  old  man. 
aay  have  shown  a  want  of  "  proper  pride  "  in  Amelia 
le  chose  to  accept  these  money  benefits  at  the  hands 

father's  enemy.  But  proper  pride  and  this  poor  lady 
2ver  had  much  acquaintance  together.  A  disposition 
lly  simple  and  demanding  protection;  a  long  course 
erty  and  humility,  of  daily  privations  and  hard  words, 
d  offices  and  no  returns,  had  been  her  lot  ever  since 
ihood  almost,  or  since  her  luckless  marriage  with 
2  Osborne.      You  who  see  your  betters  bearing  up 

this  shame  every  day,  meekly  suffering   under  the 

of  fortune,  gentle  and  unpitied,  poor,  and  rather 
id  for  their  poverty,  do  you  ever  step  down  from  your 
rity,  and  wash  the  feet  of  these  poor  wearied  beggars  ? 
iry  thought  of  them  is  odious  and  low.  "  There  must 
>ses — there  must  be  rich  and  poor,"  Dives  says,  smack- 
1  claret — (it  is  well  if  he  even  sends  the  broken  meat 

Lazarus  sitting  under  the  window).  Very  true ;  but 
how  mysterious  and  often  unaccountable  it  is — that 

of  life  which  gives  to  this  m^n  the  purple  and  fine 
and  sends  to  the  other  rags  for  garments  and  dogs  for 
ters. 

I  must  own,  that  without  much  repining,  on  the 
ry  with  something  akin  to  gratitude,  Amelia  took  the 
s  that  her  father-in-law  let  drop  now  and  then,  and 
lem  fed  her  own  parent.  Directly  she  understood  it 
ler  duty,  it  was  this  young  woman's  nature  (ladies,  she 

thirty  still,  and  we  choose  to  call  her  a  young  womian 
t  that  age) — it  was,  I  say,  her  nature  to  sacrifice  herself 
fling  all  that  she  had  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved  object. 
;  what  long  thankless  nights  had  she  worked  out  her 
for  little  Georgy  whilst  at  home  with  her ;  what  buffets, 

privations,  poverties  had  she  endured  for  father  and 
• !     And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  solitary  resignations 
iseen  sacrifices,  she  did  not  respect  herself  a.\>J5  \s^<^'^^ 
le  world  respected  her,  but  1  beWev^  \X\qm^c^  vcvV^ 
bat  she  was  a  poor-spirited,  desp\eaV\^  \\\.^^  ^\e»XNi:t^, 
uck  in  life  was  only  too  good  iot  Vvet  T«\eT\Xs.     ^  "^^ 
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poor  women  !  O  you  poor  secret  martyrs  and  Tictims,  whose 
life  is  a  torture,  who  are  stretched  on  racks  in  your  bedrooms, 
and  who  lay  your  heads  down  on  the  block  daily  at  the 
drawing-room  table :  every  man  who  watches  your  pains,  or 
peers  into  those  darlc  places  where  the  torture  is  administered 
to  you,  must  pity  you— -and — ^and  thank  God  that  he  has  a 
beard.  I  recollect  seeing,  years  ago,  at  the  prisons  for  idiots 
and  madmen  at  Bictoe,  near  Paris,  a  poor  wretch  bent  down 
under  the  bondage  of  his  imprisonment  and  his  personal 
infirmity,  to  whom  one  of  otrr  party  gave  a  halfpennyworth 
of  snuff  in  a  comet  or  "  screw  "  of  paper.  The  kindness  was 
too. much  for  the  poor  epileptic  creature.  He  cried  in  an 
anguish  of  delight  and  gratitude :  if  anybody  gave  you  and 
me  a  thousand  a  year,  or  saved  our  lives,  we  could  not  be  so 
affected*  And  so,  if  you  properly  tyrannize  over  a  woman,  yoo 
will  find  a  halfp'orth  of  kindness  act  upon  her,  and  bring  tears 
into  her  eyes,  as  though  you  were  an  angel  benefiting  her. 

Some  such  boons  as  these  were  the  best  which  Fortune 
allotted  to  poor  little  Amelia.  Her  life,  begun  not  un- 
prosperously,  had  come  down  to  this — to  a  mean  prison 
and  a  IcAig,  ignoble  bondage.  Little  Geoi^ge  visited  her 
captivity  sometimes,  and  consoled  it  with  feeble  gleams  of 
encouragement.  Russell  Square  was  the  boundary  of  her 
prison.  She  might  walk  thither  occasionally,  but  was  always 
back  to  sleep  in  her  cell  at  night;  to  perform  cheerless 
duties  ,•  to  watch  by  thankless  sick-beds ;  to  suffer  tlie 
harassment  and  tyranny  of  querulous  disappointed  old  age. 
How  many  thousands  of  people  are  there,  women  for  fiie 
most  part,  who  are  doomed  to  endure  this  long  slavery— 
who  are  hospital  nurses  without  wages-*Sisters  of  Charity,  if 
you  like,  without  the  romance  and  the  sentiment  of  sacrifice^ 
— ^who  strive,  fast,  watch,  and  suffer,  unpitied ;  and  fade  awty 
ignobly  and  unknown ! 

The  hidden  and  awful  Wisdowi  which  apportions  the 
destinies  of  mankind  is  pleased  so  to  humiliate  and  cast 
down  the  tender,  good,  and  wise ;  and  to  set  up  the  selfish, 
the  foolishy  OT  the  wicked.     O  be  humble,  my  brother,  in 
your  prosperity  \     Be  gentle  witVi  lihose  -wVvo  ^x^  V'sa  VickY,  \ 
if  not  more  deserving.     Think,  "wVvat  t\%Vv\.  Wn^  ^wjl  >»\fc 
scornful,  whose  virtue  is  a  deficiency  oi  \.em\^Va.^T^ -«iew^ 
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success  may  he  a  chance,  whose  rank  may  be  an  ancestor's 
accident,  whose  prosperity  is  very  likely  a  satire. 

They  buried  Amelia's  mother  in  the  churchyard  at 
Brompton,  upon  just  such  a  rainy,  dark  day  as  Amelia 
recollected  when  first  she  had  been  there  to  marry  George. 
Her  little  boy  sate  by  her  side  in  pompous  new  sables.  She 
remembered  the  old  pew-woman  and  clerk.  Her  thoughts 
were  away  in  other  times  as  the  parson  read.  But  that  she 
held  George's  hand  in  her  own,  perhaps  she  would  have 

liked   to  change  places  with Then,  as   usual,  she  felt 

ashamed  of  her  selfish  thoughts,,  and  prayed  inwardly  to  be 
strengthened  to  do  her  duty.. 

So  she  determined  witii  all  her  might  and  strength  to 
try  and  make  her  old  father  happy.  She  slaved,  toiled, 
patched,  and  mended,  sang,  and  played  backgammon,  read 
out  the  newspaper,  cooked  dishes,  for  old  Sedley,  walked 
him  out  sedulously  into  Kensington  Gardens  or  the  Brompton 
lanes,  listened  to  his  stories  with  untiring  smiles  and 
affectionate  hypocrisy,  or  sate  musing  by  his  side  and  com- 
miuiing  with  her  own  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  as  the 
old  man,  feeble  and  querulous,  sunned  himself  on  the  garden 
benches  and  prattled  about  his  wrongs  or  his  sorrows.  What 
sad,  unsatisfactory  thoughts  those  of  the  widow  were  !  The 
children  running  up  and  down  the  slopes  and  broad  paths  in 
the  gardens  reminded  her  of  Greorge  who  was  taken  from 
her :  the  first  George  was  taken  from  her :  her  selfish  guilty 
love,  in  both  instances,  had  been  rebuked  and  bitterly 
chastised.  She  strove  to  think  it  was  right  that  sh«;  should 
be  so  punished;  she  was  such  a  miserable  wicked  sinner. 
She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  account  of  this  kind  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment is  insufferably  tedious,  unless  there  is  some  cheerful  or 
humorous  incident  to  enliven  it, — a  tender  jailer,  for  instance, 
or  a  waggish  commandant  of  the  fortress,  or  a  mouse  to  come 
out  and  play  about  Latude's  beard  and  whiskers,  or  a  sub- 
terranean passage  under  the  castle  dug  by  Trenck  with  his^ 
nails  and  a  toothpick :  the  histoiijaiv^s  tvo  «mOs\  ^x^wsw^ 
incident  to  relate  in  the  narrative  o^  Ktcv^vai^  cas^^-^ 
Fancy  her,  if  you  please,  during  this  petvoA.— nw^  ^^^^"^ 
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always  ready  to  smile  when  spoken  to ;  in  a  very  mean,  poor, 
not  to  say  vulgar  position  of  life-r-singing  songs,  making 
puddings,  playing  cards,  mending  stockings,  for  her  old 
father's  benefit.  So,  never  mind,  whether  she  be  a  heroine 
or  no;  or  you, and  I,  however  old,  scolding  and  bankrupt; 
— may  we  have  in  our  last  days  a  kind  soft  shoulder  on 
which  to  lean,  and  a  gentle  hand  to  soothe  our  gouty  old 
pillows. 

Old  Sedley  grew  very  fond  of  his  daughter  after  his  wife's 
death,  and  Amelia  had  her  consolation  in  doing  her  duty  by 
the  old  man. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  leave  these  two  people  long  in 
such  a  low  and  ungenteel  station  of  life.  Better  days,  as  for 
as  worldly  prosperity  went,  were  in  store  for  both.  Perhaps 
the  ingenious  reader  has  guessed  who  was  the  stout  gentleman 
who  called  upon  Georgy  at  his  school  in  company  with  our 
old  friend  Major  Dobbin.  It  was  another  old  acquaintance 
returned  to  England,  and  at  a  time  when  his  presence  was 
likely  to  be  of  great  comfort  to  his  relatives  there. 

Major  Dobbin  having  easily  succeeded  in  getting  leave 
from  his  good-natured  commandant  to  proceed  to  Madras  ^ 
and  thence  probably  to  Europe,  on  urgent  private  aSain, 
ne^er  ceased  travelling  night  and  day  until  he  reached  his 
journey's  end,  and  had  directed  his  march  with  such  celerity  i 
that  he  arrived  at  Madras  in  a  high  fever.  His  servants  who  ij 
accompanied  him  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the  friend  witfi  t 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  stay  until  his  departure  for  Europe^  in 
in  a  state  of  delirium ;  and  it  was  thought  for  many,  many  I 
days  that  he  would  never  travel  further  than  the  burying-  ^ 
ground  of  the  church  of  St.  George's,  where  the  troops  shouid  in 
fire  a  salvo  over  his  grave,  and  where  many  a  gallant  oflScff 
lies  far  away  from  his  home. 

Here,  as  the  poor  fellow  lay  tossing  in  his  fever,  the  peopk 
who  watched  him  might  have  heard  him  raving  about  Ameua. 
The  idea  that  he  should  never  see  her  again  depressed  him  \[ 
in  his  lucid  hours.     He  thought  his  last  day  was  come,  and 
he  made  his  solemn  preparations  for  departure :  setting  his 
d^irs  in  this  world  in  order,  and  \ea\\tvg^  the  little  proper^  iij 
of  which  he  'was  possessed  to  those  TN\iom\:i^  xro^  ^<^ss^^U 
t>enefit    The  friend  in  whose  house  he  ^»s  XocaXa^  ^«n^sis5t^> 
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his  testament  He  desired  to  be  buried  with  a  little  brown 
hair-chain  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  which,  if  the 
truth'  must  be  known,  he  had  got  from  Amelia's  maid  at 
Brussels,  when  the  young  widow's  hair  was  cut  off  during  the 
feyer  which  prostrated  her.  after  the  death  of  George  Osborne 
on  the  plateau  at  Mount  St  Johri. 

He  recovered,  rallied,  relapsed  again,  having  undergone 
such  a  process  of  blood-letting  and  calomel  as  showed  the 
strength  of  his  original  constitution.  He  was  almost  a  skel- 
eton when  they  put  him  on  board  the  Ramchunder  East 
Indiaman,  Captain  Bragg,  from  Calcutta,  touching  at  Madras; 
and  so  weak  and  prostrate,  that  his  friend  who  had  tended 
him  through  his  illness  prophesied  that  the  honest  Major 
would  never  survive  the  voyage,  and  that  he  would  pass  some 
morning,  shrouded  in  flag  and  hammock,  over  the  ship's  side, 
and  carrying  down  to  the  sea  with  him  the  relic  that  he  wore 
at  his  heart.  But  whether  it  was  the  sea  air,  or  the  hope 
which  sprung  up  in  him  afresh,  from  the  day  that  the  ship 
spread  her  canvas  and  stood  out  of  the  roads  towards  home 
our  friend  began  to  amend,  and  he  was  quite  well  (though  as 
gaunt  as  a  greyhound)  before  they  reached  the  Cape.  "  Kirk 
will  be  disappointed  of  his  majority  this  time,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile ;  "  he  will  expect  to  find  himself  gazetted  by  the  time 
the  regiment  reaches  home."  For  it  must  be  premised  that 
while  the  Major  was  lying  ill  at  Madras,  having  made  such 
prodigious  haste  to  go  thither,  the  gallant  -r-th,  which  had 
passed  many  years  abroad,  which  after  its  return  from  the 
West  Indies  had  been  balked  of  its  stay  at  home  by  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  and  had  been  ordered  from  Flanders  to 
India,  had  received  orders  home ;  and  the  Major  might  have 
accompanied  his  comrades,  had  he  chosen  to  wait  for  their 
arrival  at  Madras. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  himself  in  his  exhausted 
state  again  under  the  guardianship  of  Glorvina.  "I  think 
Miss  O'Dowd  would  have  done  for  me,"  he  said  laughingly, 
to  a  fellow-passenger,  "  if  we  had  had  her  on  board ;  and  when 
she  had  sunk  me,  she  would  have  fallen  upon  you,  depend 
upon  it,  and  carried  you  in  as  a  priie  to  ^oviJ^'axK^^x^'\^'%^ 
my  boy,'' 
For  indeed  it  was  no  other  than  ow  sXcwX  ItvecA^"^^  "^"^ 
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Abo  a'  passenger;  on  board: tbd  Bnixts&under,     He  had  passed 
teh  yeai^  ih^  Bengal.  .  CdoistBntrdimiers,  tiffins,  pale  ale  and 
datet,.  the  prodigious-  -.labonr ' of-  cutcjierry,  and  the  refresb- 
mient  of.brjtndy-pawnee/wfhich  ibe^vcas  forced  to  take  theK^ 
had  their  effect  upori  W&terliDo  SfadleyL :  A/voyrage  to  Europe  i 
was  pronounced  necessary  for  Hiiiti;-' and  Jbaviiig  served  his 
fuU  time  in/  India,  and  had  tfiilei  appointments,'  which  bad  i 
enabled  hiim  to  lay  by  a  Considerable  sum  of  money,  hetna  I 
fre^  to  come:  home  add  stay i with  a- godd  pension^  or  td  retutn  i 
and  resume  that'  rank  in*  the  service  to  which  .his  seniont]f 
and  his.  vast.talents  entitled,  him;  .:  ._:;i.-i  .»-:.: 

He  was  rather  thinner  ^^hiaii  when  ire  lasft  saw  him,  but  bid  k 
gainfed  in  majesty  and  solemnity  ;of  deiheahour.-  He  had 
resumed  )th6 .  mustachios  i  to  which  his  services  at  Waterioo 
entitled  him,  iand  .'swaggened  about  oa  deck  in  a  magnificent 
velvet  cap  withia  gold  bailidjand  a  profuse  omamuentation  of 
pins-and  jewellery  about  ihis;  person.  He  took  breakfasts  \ 
his;  cabin,  arid  dressed  as  sdleJtenly  to  appear  on  the  quaIte^  -k 
deck,  as  if.  he  were  goirtg  to  turrt>out  for  Bond.  Street,  or  the 
Course  at:  Calcutta..  Hebrcbught'a  native  servant  withhiDV 
who,  was. his  valet  and  pipe-beferer^  ianid  who  wore  the  Sedky 
crest  ii>'  silver  on:  his  turbahi-i  That:  Oriiental  imenial  had  i 
wretched  life,  under  the- tyriiilny  of  Jos  Scdley.  Jos  wastf 
vain  bf  hia  person  as  atwoman,  and  took  as  long  a  itime  at  10 
toilette,  as  any  fading ;  beauty.  The ;  youngsters  among  Ik 
pasfeeiligers,  young  :  Chaffers  of  the  150th,  and  poor  lidk  \ 
Rickettsj  coming  hometafter  his  third  fever^  used  to.  draw  ort  \ 
Sedley  at  <the  -  cuddy-tabl6^  andimiake  him  tell  prodi^otf 
stones  i  about  hitnsdf  and  his  iexploits  against  tigers  ani 
Napoleon*'  iHe.  was  great- wheri  he. visited  the  SmpeooA 
tomb  at  libngwood,  when  tb  these  gentlemen  and  the  youDj 
officers  of  the  ship,  Major  Dobbin  not  being  by,  hfe  described 
the  whde  battle. of  Wfetesrloc^  and  all  but  announced  tW 
Napoleoh  never  :would  haye.goae  to  St.  Hdena  at  all  but  fe 
him j  Jos  Sedley.  .'  /       .  :  : 

After  leaving  St.  Helehahebfecame  very  generous,  dispot  \ 
ing  pf  a  great .  quantity"  of  ship  -stiotes,'  clatetj  preserved  meati^ 
.a/^d'^rea^casfcs  .packed  with -soda^waiser^  brought  ont  far  bi 
private  delectation.     There  were  tvo  \a.^\^^  otn.  \ic»i^    Til 
*A%br  gave  the  >to-0fprect3dta«ytft  tJa^  OT^vao^  «!  ^&m^N»> 
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s  the  first  dignitary  at  table,  and  treated  by  Captain  Bragg 
3  the  officers  of  the  HaMchundetmXh  the  respect  which 
r  rank  warranted.  He  disappeared  rather  in  ■  a  panic 
ring  a  two-days'  gale,'  in  which  he  had  the  poit-holes  of  his 
jrin  battened  down ;  and  lemained  in  his  cot  reading  the 
Vasherwoman  of  Fihchley  Common,**  <  left  on  board  the 
ifHchunder  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Emily 
Mmblower,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Homblower,  when  on 
rfr  passage  out  to  the-  Cape,  where  the  reverend  gentleman 
s  a  missionary.  But  for  common  reading,  he  had  brought 
ttock  of  novels  and  plays,  which  he  lent  to  the;  rest  of  the 
ip,  and  rendered  himself  agreeable  to  all  by  his  kindness 
a  condescension: 

Many  and  many  a  night,  as  the  ship  was  cutting  through 
3  roaring  dark  sea,  the  moon  and  stars  shining  overhead, 
d  the  bell  singing  out  the  watch,  Mr.  Sedtey  and  the 
ajor  would  sit  on  the  quatter*deck  of  the  vessel  talking 
out  home,  as  the  Major  smoked  his  cheroot,  and  the 
4lian  puffed  at  the  h6okah  which-  his  servant  prepared 
•  him.  .',....       ■       :  :  i  • 

In  these  conversations  it  was  wonderful  with  what  per- 
^erance  and  ingenuity  Major  Dobbin  woiiM  manage  to 
ing  the  talk  round  to  the  subject  of  Amelia  and  her  little 
y.  Jos,  a  little  testy  about  his  ffeither's  misfortunes  and  un- 
remonious  applications  to  him,  was  soothed  down  by  the 
ajor,  who  pointed  out  the  eldei^s  ill  fortunes  and  old  age. 
5  would  not  perhaps  like  to  live  with  the  old  couple,  whose 
yg  and  hours  might  not  "agiHee' with,  those  of  a  younger  man, 
customed  to  different  society  (Jos  bowed  at  this,  compli- 
ant); but,  the  Major  pointed  but,  how  advantageous  it 
mid  be  for  Jos  Sedley  to  have  a  •  house  of'  his  own  in 
mdon,  and  not  a  mere  bachelot?fi  establishment  as  before — 
»w  his  sister  Amelia  would  be  the  very  person  to  preside 
er  it — how  elegant,  how  gentle  she  was,  and  of  what  refined 
od  manners.  He  recounted  stories  of  the;  success  which 
rs.  George  Osborne  had  had  in-  former  days  at  Brussels, 
d  in  London,  where  she  was  mutih  admired  by  people  of 
ry  great  fashion;  and  he  then  hitAed  Vvjov?  \i«i.cj«v\w^*">x. 
)uld  be  for  Jos  to  send  Georgy  to  a^ck>d  wiVocX  ^xA^k^''^^ 
nan  of  him,  for  his  iftother  md  her  ^axerVts^v^ov^^'^^^  «a3« 
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to  spoil  him.  In  1  word,  this  artful  Major  made  the  civilian 
promise  to  take  charge  of  Amelia  and  her  unprotected  child 
He  did  not  know  as  yet  what  events  had  happened  in  the 
little  Sedley  family,  and  how  death  had  removed  the  mother, 
and  riches  had  carried  off  George  from  Amelia.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  every  day  and  always  this  love-smitten  and  middle- 
aged  gentleman  was  thinking  about  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  his 
whole  heart  was  bent  upon  doing  her  good.  He  coaxed, 
wheedled,  cajoled,  and  complimented  Jos  Sedley  with  a  per- 
severance and  cordiality  of  which  he  was  not  aware  himself 
very  likely ;  but.  some  men  who  have  unmarried  sisters  or 
daughters  even,  may  remember  how  uncommonly  agreeable 
gentlemen  are  to  the  male  relations  when  they  are  courting 
the  females,  and  perhaips  this  rogue  of  a  Dobbin  was  urged 
by  a  similar  hypocrisy. 

The  truth  is,  when  Major  Dobbin  came  on  board  the 
Ratnchundery  very  sick,  and  for  the  three  days  she  lay  in 
the  Madras  Roads,  he  did  not  begin  to  rally,  nor  did  eveai 
the  appearance  and  recognition  of  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Sedley,  on  board  much  cheer  him,  until  after  a  conversation 
which  they  had  one  day,  as  the  Major  was  laid  languidly  on 
the  deck.  He  said  then  he  thought  he  was  doomed;  he 
had  left  a  little  something  to  his  godson  in  his  will ;  and  he 
trusted  Mrs^  Osborne  would  remember  him  kindly,  and  be 
happy  in  the  marriage  §he  was  about  to  make.  "  Married? 
not  the  least,"  Jos  answered.  "  He  had  heard  from  her ;  she 
made  no  mention  of  the  marriage :  and  by  the  way,  it  was 
curious,  she  wrote  to  say  that  Major  Dobbin  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  hoped  that  ke  would  be  happy."  What  were 
the  dates  of  Sedley*s  letters  from  Europe?  The  civilian 
fetched  them.  They  were  two  months  later  than  the  Major's; 
and  the  ship's  surgeon  congratulated  himself  upon  the  treat 
ment  adopted  by  him  towards  his  new  patient,  who  had  been 
consigned  to  shipboard  by  the  Madras  practitioner  with  very 
small  hopes  indeed,  for  from  that  day,  the  very  day  that  hi. 
changed  the  draught,  Major  Dobbin  began  to  mend.  And 
thus  it  was  that  deserviiig  officer,  Captain  Kirk,  was  disa^ 
pointed  of  his  majority. 
After  they  passed  St  Helena,  >ilaJ)Oi  Y^obbm's  gaiety  and 
strength  was  such  as  to  astonisVi  aW  V^s  ^eYLON^-^^s&ew||,^2Kw  ^\^ 
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rked  with  the  midshipmen,  played  single-stick  with  the 
ates,  ran  up  the  shrouds  like  a  boy,  sang  a  comic  song  one 
ght  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  party  assembled  over 
leir  grog  after  supper,  and  rendered  himself  so  gay,  lively, 
Ki  amiable,  that  even  Captain  Bragg,  who  thought  there 
AS  nothing  in  his  passenger,  and  considered  he  was  a  poor- 
nrited  feller  at  first,  was  constrained  to  own  that  the  Major 
Eus  a  reserved  but  well-informed  and  meritorious  officer. 
He  ain't  got  distangy  manners,  dammy,"  Bragg  observed 

►  his  first  mate ;  "  he  wouldn't  do  at  Government  House, 
oper,  where  his  Lordship  and  Lady  William  was  as  kind 

►  me,  and  shook  hands  with  me  before  the  whole  company, 
id  asking  me  at  dinner  to  take  beer  with  him,  before  the 
ommander-in-Chief  himself;   he  ain't  got   manners,  but 

ere's  something  about  him "    And  thus  Captain  Bragg 

towed  that  he  possessed  discrimination  as  a  man,  as  well  as 
>ility  as  a  commander. 

But  a  calm  taking  place  when  the  Ramchunder  was  within 
rl  days'  sail  of  England,  Dobbin  became  so  impatient  and 
-humoured  as  to  surprise  those  comrades  who  had  before 
Imired  his  vivacity  and  good  temper.  He  did  not  recover 
itil  the  breeze  sprang  up  again,  and  was  in  a  highly-excited 
ite  when  the  pilot  came  on  board.  Good  God,  how  his 
«rt  beat  as  the  two  friendly  spires  of  Southampton  came 

sight! 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

OUR  FRIEND  THE  MAJOR. 

UR  Major  had  rendered  himself  so  popular  on  board  the 
amchunder^  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Sedley  descended  into 
e  welcome  shore-boat  which  was  to  take  them  from  the 
lip,  the  whole  crew,  men  and  officers,  the  great  Captain 
ragg  himself  leading  off,  gave  three  cheers  for  Major  Dobbin, 
bo  blushed  very  much,  and  ducked  his  head  in  token  of 
anks.  Jos,  who  very  likely  thought  the  cheers  were  Co^ 
mself,  took  off  his  gold-laced  cap  and  vaNed\XTcv^^^sxSRal^ 
his  friends;  and  they  were  pulled  to  sYvote^  ^tv^XaxAe.^^*'^ 
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great  dignity  at  the  {>ier,  wb'eaiQetia^y  proceeded  to  the  Roya 

George  Hotel  ...  :  ,j     ?.:  . 

Almough  the  sight  of.  that  magnifiqent  round  of  beef,  aa 
the.  silver  tankard  suggestive  .qf  real ,  British  hom«rbrewed  aL 
aiKl  porter,  which  perejaniiJlyi greet  the  eyes  of.  the  travdli? 
returning  from  foreign  p*i;t3:. who* writers  the  coffee-room  o 
the  George^. »xe  so  invigorating,  and  delightful,  that  a  mai 
entering  ^udi  a  ^x)mfortabte,,eftjjgj  homely  English  inn,  migh 
Well  like  to  stop  some,  days  tbe^re^  yet  Dobbin  began  to  QUi 
about;  a  post-chaise  iffi^taiajtly/^uid  was, ;no  sooner  at  South 
ampton  thau  heiwished  tpb^  <?n  tt^e  road  to  London.  Jos 
however,  would,  not  heat  of  w^vi^ig  th^t  evening.  Why  va 
heito  pas$  ^rwght  ina  post'Chaw^e  instead  of  a  great  laxgi 
undulating  downy  feather  bed,  ^hich  was  there  ready  tp  le 
pU^ce  the  horrid  little  ^n^rrow  crib i in:  which  the  portly  Ber^ 
gentlemajn  .had  been  confined  i  during  the  voyage  ?  He  c^ 
not  think  of  moving  till  his  baggage  ^va^:  cleared,  or  of  trayd 
ling  until  he.GQuld.do^sQ:wit)i  hi$  chillu,m^  So  the  Maja 
was  forced  ]tx>  wait  over.^hat  night,, arid  dispatched  a  lettc 
to  his  family  announcing  his  .arrival' :€ntxeating  from  Jo«s 
promise  to  write  to  his  .own. friends.  Jos  promised,  but  didn' 
keep  his  promise.  The.-.cagtain,  :the  surgeon,  and  one  a 
two  passengers  came  and  dine4  with  our.  two  gentlemen  * 
the  inn  j  Jo^.  e>certing.  himself  in  a  swiptuous  way  in  orderinj 
the  dinner,  and  promising  to  go  to  town  the  next  day  witl 
the  Major.  The  landlord  said  it  did  his  eyes  good  to  se 
Mr.  Sedley  take  off  his  first  pint  of  porter.  If  I  had  time  an( 
dared  to  enter  into  digressions^  I  would  write  a  chapter  abou 
that  first  pint  of  porter  Mrunk  •  upbn  *  English  ground.  Ah 
how  good  it  is  !  It  is  worth-while  tp  leave  home  for  a  yea 
just  to  enjoy  that  one  'draught 

Major  Dobbin  made,  bia  lapp^saramc^  the  next  momfaig  ver 
neatly  shaved  ^nd  dre^s^  aqqwrdiflg  tp:  his  wont  Indeed 
it  wag  so  early  in.  the; morning,'. t^at  nobody  was  up  in  A< 
house  except  thai  wonderful  Spgt^iof  an  inn  who  never  seem 
to  want: sleep;;  and  th^  Majori  could  hear  the  snores  of  thi 
various  inniates.^of  .the  housQ  roaring  , through  the  corridor 
as  he  creaked  about;  in^  those  rdim  pass^^es.  Then  the  sleep 
Jess  Boots,  went  shirking  ro^ncl.Crom  door  to  door,  gatherim 
up  at  each  the  J3Iuchers,!W^Ji0^ton»,  OxoTiaxv^  ^^sSck^tocK 
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Tihen  Jos's  nattiyfe.  seviiant  arose  arwii  bqgttnto  g^ 
s  master's  ponderous  idressiiigrappaiiTitus,:  and  prepare 
lah ;  then  the  mald^ezvants  got  u^  and;  -meeting  the 
jn  in  the  pass^es,  shsieked,  ajnd  mistook  him  for  the 
He  and  Dpbbiik  sttlmhied..  over  their  pails  in  the  tpisr 
they  weie<  scouringi^he  ;dedte  of  ithe:  Royal  Qeorge. 
he  first  unshorn  waitei-appoar^d'  and  unbarreid  Sie 
lihe  inn,  the  Major  thought  that  the 'time  for  depart^ 
arrived^  and  ordered  ^a.  post-chaise  to  foe  fetched  in- 
that  they  might  set  oE.-:  ■  -  ,:    . 

tien  directed -his. jsteps'ito  Mr.  Sedley^'s  rbom,  and 
the  curtains  of  iheigreab  laigei  family!  bed  wherein 
was  snoring.  f^Cbine,  up  1  Sedley,".  the  Ma)6r  said, 
le  to  be  off;  the  chaise  will , be  at  the  door  in  half  an 

fowled  from  under  the  counterpane  to  know  .what  the 
s;  but  when  hie:  at- >last  extoirted  from  the  iblushing 
(who  never  told,  fibs, ■  hjowevet.  they-  might,  .bei.  to 
Intage)  what  was  ith^  real-  hour  of  the^'naowiing,  he 
ut'into  a  voUqr  of  i)ad. language,. which  W/Sj Will  not 
lere,  but.  by  which « he  ^^ve:  Dobbin  ..to  understand 
jirouid  jeopardize  his.soul  if  he. got  up.at:tbat  moment 
he  Major  might  gb  and  be  hanged+— that  he  would  not 
rith  Dobbin,  and* that  it  was. most  unkind  fendiun- 
anlike  to  disturb; a'  man  out  of  his  sleeps  in'  that  way ; 
h  the  discomfited  Major,  was  obliged  to  retreat;  leav- 
to  resume  his  interrupted  sluiribers; 
:haise  came  up  presentlyy  and .  the .  Major  would  wait 

!  had  been  an  jj^glish  nddDleman  travelling  on  a 
;  tour,  or  a  newspaper  ^^ourier  bearing  dispatches 
ment  messages  ate  gerleraMy.  carried  much  moi?e 
,  he  could  not  havb  travetted  more  :  quickly*  .  The 
rs  wondered  at  the  fees  he  flung  amongst  them, 
appy  and  green  the  oountry  'looked  -as  'dbte.  chaise 
rapidly  from  milestone' to  milest)one,''throT^h  neat 
towns  where  landlords  cainci  out  to -welcome  him 
liles  and  bows;  b^  pretty  roadside  inns,  wher^  tKe 
ung  on  the  dms/ and-  hbms  axv^  ^*^qp^.^\^^^^3^^ 
'  under  the  chequered  shadow  oi  t\ve  \.xee&  \  '^'^  ^ 
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halls  and  parks ;  rustic  hamlets  clustered  round  ancient  grey 
Churches— and  through  the  charming,  friendly  EngUsh  Ian* 
sc^pe.  Is  there  any  in  the  world  like  it?  To  a  traveller 
retummg  home  it  looks  so  kind— it  seems  to  shake  hands 
with  you  as  you  pass  through  it  =  Well,  Major  Dobbin  passed 
through  all  this  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  without 
noting  much  beyond  the  milestones  along  the  road.  You 
seehe  was  so  eager  to  see  his  parents  at  CamberwelL 

He  grudged  the  time  lost  between  Piccadilly  and  his  old 
haunt  at  the  Slaughte^s^  whither  he  drove  faithfully.  Ixx^ 
years  had  passed  since  he  saw  it  last— since  he  and  Oeorge, 
as  young  men,  had  enjoyed  many  a  feast  and  held  many  a 
revel  there.  He  had  now  passed  into  the  stage  of  old-fellow- 
hood.  His  hair  was  grizzled,  and  many  a  passion  and  feeling 
of  his  youth  had  grown  grey  in  that  interval.  The«i 
however,  stood  the  old  waiter  at  the  door,  in  .  the  same 
greasy  black  suit,  with  the  same  double  chin  and  flaccid  hot, 
with  the  same  huge  bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  rattlii^  fas 
money  in  his  pockets  as  before,  and  receiving  the  Major  as 
1^  he  had  gone  away  only  a  week  ago.  "Put  the  Alajoi^ 
things  in  twenty-three,  that's  his  room,"  John  said,  exhibiting 
not  the  least  surprise.  "  Roast  fowl  for  your  dinner,  I 
suppose.  You  ain't  got  married?  They  said  you  iras 
married — the  Scotch  surgeon  of  yours  was  here.  No,  it  ms 
Captain  Kumby  of  the  thirty-third,  as  was  quartered  with  the 
— th  in  Injee.  Like  any  warm  water  ?  What  do  you  come 
in  a  chay  for— ain't  the  coach  good  enough?"  And  with 
this,  the  faithful  waiter,  who  knew. and  remembered  every 
officer  who  used  the  house,  and  with  whom  ten  years  were 
but  as  yesterday,  led  the  way  up  to  Dobbin's  old  room, 
where  stood  the  great  moreen  bed,  and  the  shabby  carpet,  a 
thought  more  dingy,  and  all  the  old  black  furniture  covered 
with  faded  chintz,  just  as  the  Major  recollected  them  in  his 
youth. 

He  remembered  George  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 

and  biting  his  nails,  and  swearing  that  the  governor  must 

come  round,  and  that  if  he  didn't,  he  didn't  care  a  straw,  on 

the  day  before  he  was  married.     He  could  fancy  him  walking 

jn,  banging  the  door  of  Dobbiris  toom,  and  his  own  hard 

by— 
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"ou  ain't  got  young,"  John  said,  calmly  surveying  his 
[  of  former  days. 

bbin  laughed.  "  Ten  years  and  a  fever  don't  make  a 
young,  John,"  he  said.  "  It  is  you  that  are  always 
r — no,  you  are  always  Old." 

^hat  became  of  Captain  Osborne's  widow  ?  "  John  said, 
e  young  fellow  that.  Lord,  how  he  used  to.  spend  his 
y.  He  never  came  back  after  that  day  he  was  married 
here.  He  owes  me  thr^e  pound  at  this  minute.  Look 
-I  have  it  in  my  book: — *  April  10,  181 5,  Captain 
f^e  •  ^3'^  I  wonder  whether  his  father  would  pay 
and  so  saying,  John  of  the  Slaughters'  pulled  out  the 
morocco  pocket-book  in  which  he  had  noted  his  loan 
e  Captain,  upon  a  greasy  faded  page  still  extant,  with 

other  scrawled  memoranda  regarding  the  bygone  fre- 
:ers  of  the  house. 

.ving  inducted  his  customer  into  the  room,  John  retired 
perfect  calmness  ;  and  Major  Dobbin,  not  without  a 

and  a  grin  at  his  own  absurdity,  chose  out  of  his  kit 
ery  smartest  and  most  becoming  civil  costume  he 
ssed,  and  laughed  at  his  own  tanned  face  and  grey  hair, 

surveyed  them  in  the  dreary  little  toilet-glass  on  the 
ng-table. 

*m  glad  old  John  didn't  forget  me,"  he  thought 
'11  know  me,  too,  I  hope."  And  he  sallied  out  of  the 
bending  his  steps  once,  more  in  the  direction  of 
pton. 

ery  minute  incident  c^  his  last  meeting  with  Amelia  was 
It  to  the  constant  man's  mind  as  he  walked  towards  her 
:.  The  arch  and  the  Achilles  statue  were  up  since  he 
ist  been  in  Piccadilly ;  a  hundred  changes  had  occurred 
I  his  eye  and  mind  vaguely,  noted.  He  b^an  to 
Ae  as  he  walked  up  the  lane  from  Brompton,  that 
emembered  lane  leading  to  the  street  where  she  lived, 
she  going  to  be  married  or  not  ?  If  he  were  to  meet 
ith  the  little  boy — good  God,  what  should  he  do  ?    He 

woman  coming  to  him  with  a  child  of  five  years  old — 
hat  she  ?    He  began  to  shake  at  the  mere  possibil^*^ 
I  he  came  up  to  the  row  of  houses  ^\a»^  ^v« 
and  to  the  gate,  he  caught  hold  oi  \X.^ 
IS  a 
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might  have  heard  the  thumpir^  of  his  own  heart  "May 
God  Almighty  bless  her,  whatever  has  happened ! "  he  thoi^ 
to  himself.  "  Psha  1  she  may  be  gone  from  hete/*  he  said, 
and  went  in  through  the  gate. 

The  window  of  the  parlour  which  she  used  to  occupy  was 
open,  and  there  were  no  inmates  in  the  room.  The  Major 
thought  he  recognized  the  piano,  though,  with  the  pictare 
over  it,  as  it  used  tio  be  in  formier  days,  and  his  perturbations 
were  renewed.  Mr.  Clapp's  brass  plate  was  still  on  the  door, 
at  the  knocker  of  which  Dobbm  performed  a  summons. 

A  buxom-looking  lass  of  sixteen,  with  bright  eyfes  and 
purple  cheeks,  came  to  answer  the  knock,  and  looked  hard 
at  the  Major  as  he  leant  back  agiainst  the  little  porch.  ■ 

He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  could  hardly  falter  out  tW 
words — "  Does  Mrs.  Osborne  live  here  ?  " 

She  looked  him  hard  in  the  face  for  a  moment — ^nd  then 
turning  white  too,  said,  "  Lord  blefes  me — it's  Major  Dobbin." 
She  held  out  both  her  hands  shaking.  "  Don't  you  remember 
me?"  she  said.  "I  used  tx>  call  you  Major  Sugarplums.' 
Oh  which,  and  I  believe  it  was  for  the  first  time  that-.he  e?er 
so  conducted  himself  in  his  life,  the  Major  took  the  girl  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her.  She  began  to  laugh  and  Of 
hysterically,  and  calling  out,  "  Ma,  Pa ! "  with  all  her  voices 
brought  up  those  worthy  people,  who  had  already  been 
surveying  the  Major  from  the  casement  of  the  ornamental 
kitchen,  and  were  astonished  to  find  their  dau^ter  in  the 
little  passage  in  the  embrace  of  a  great  tall  man  in  a  bhic 
frock-coat  and  white  duck  trousers; 

"I'm  an  old  friend,"  he  said — not  without  blushing 
though.  "  Don*t  you  remember  me,  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  •  those 
good  cakes  you  used  to  make  for  tea  ? — Don*t  you  recollect 
me,  Clapp?  I'm  Georgo's  godfather,  and  just  come  bad 
from  India."  A  great  shaking  of  hands  ensued.  Mrs.  Clapp 
was  greatly  affected  and  delighted ;  she  called  upon  Heaven 
to  interpose  a  vast  many  times  in  that  passage. 

The  landk>rd  and  landlady  of  the  house  led  the  worthy 

Major  into  the  Sedleys'  room  (whereof  he  remenibered  every 

single  article  of  furniture,  from  the  old  brass  ornamented 

piano,  ohcesi  nsitty  little  instnimeivt,  ^lothard  maker,  to  the 

jcnoens  and  the  aJabaster  mimatate  tomb^XOTv^^m  ^^  ibWA 
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:h  ticked  Mr.  Sedley^s  gold  watch) ;  and  there,  as  he 
tn  in  the  lodger's  vacant  arm-chair,  the  father,  the 
,  and  the  daughter,  with  a  thousand  ejaculatory  breaks 
larrative,  informed  Major  Dobbin  of  what  we  know 
,  but  of  partictdars  in  Amdia's  history  of  which  .he 
:  aware — ^namely,  of  Mrs..  Sedley's  death,  of  George's 
lement  with  his  grandfather  Osborne^  of  the  way  in 
the  widow  took  on  at  leaving  him,  and  of  other 
lars  of  her  life.  Twice  or  thrice  he  was  going,  to  ask 
lie  marriage  question,  but  his  heart  failed  hinv  He 
care  to  lay  it  bare  to  these  people.  Finally,  he  was 
id  that  Mrs.  O..  waus  gone  to  walk  with  her  pa  in 
gton  Gardens,  whither  she  always  went  with  the  old 
lan  (who  was  very  weak  and  peevish  now,  and  led 
ad  life,  though  she  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel,, to 
),  of  a  fine  afternoon,  after  dinner. 

1  very  much  pressed  for  time,"  the  Major  said,  "  and 
isiness  to-night  of  importance.  I  should  like,  to  see 
>sbome  though.     Suppose  Miss,  Polly  would  come 

2  and  show  me  the  way." 

Polly  was  charmed  and  astonished  at  this  proposal 
ew  the  way.  She  would  show  Major  Dobbin*  She 
:en  been  with  Mr.  Sedley  when  Mrs.  O.  wias  gone — 
ne  Russell  Square  way;  and  knew  the  bench  where 
d  to  sit.  She  boimced  away  to  her  apartment,  and 
;d  presently  in  her  best  bonnet  and  her  mamma's 
shawl  and  large  pebble  brooch,  of  which  she  assumed 
n  in  order  to  make  herself  a  worthy  companion  for 
jor. 

officer,  then,  in  his  blue  frock-coat  and  buckskin 
gave  the  young  lady  his  arm,  and  they  walked  away 
ily.  He  was  glad  to  have  a  friend  at  hand  for  the 
vhich  he  dreaded  somehow.  He  asked  a  thousand 
uestions  from  his  companion  about  Amelia :  his  kind 
rieved  to  think  that  she  should  have  had  to  part  with 
I.  How  did  she  bear  it?  Did  she  see  him  often? 
!r.  Sedley  pretty  comfortable  now  in  a  worldly  point 
?  Polly  answered  all  these  questions  of  Major  Sugar- 
:o  the  very  best  of  her  power. 
in  the  midst  of  their  walk  an  inddetit  ocoxct^^'Vos^ 
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though  very  simple  in  its  nature,  was  productiye  of  the 
greatest  delight  to  Major  Dobbin.  A  pale  young  man  with 
feeble  whiskers  and  a  stiff  white  neckcloth  came  waUdog 
down  the  lane,  en  sandmc^-^hsiVing  sl  lady,  that  is,  on  eiad 
arm.  One  was  a  tall  and  commanding  middle-aged  female, 
with  features  and  a  complexion  similar  to  those  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  by  whose  side  she 
marched ;  and  the  other  a  stunted  little  woman  with  a  daik 
face,  ornamented  by  a  fine  new  bonnet  and  white  ribbons, 
and  in  a  smart  pelisse,  with  a  rich  gold  watch  in  the  midst 
of  her  person:  The  gentleman,  pinioned  as  he  was  by  these 
two  ladies,  carried  further  a  parasol,  shawl,  and  basket,  so 
that  his  arms  were  entirely  engaged,  and  of  course  he  was 
unable  to  touch  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  curtsy 
with  which  Miss  Mary  Clapp  greeted  him. 

He  merely  bowed  his  head  in  reply  to  her  salutation, 
which  the  two  ladies  returned  with  a  patronizing  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  looking  severely  at  the  individual  in  the  bhic 
coat  and  bamboo  cane  who  accompanied  Miss  Polly. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  the  Major,  amused  by  the  groups 
and  after  he  had  made  way  for  the  three  to  pass  up  the  lane. 
Mary  looked  at  him  rather  roguishly. 

"  That  is  our  curate,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binny  "  (a  twitdi 
from  Major  Dobbin),  "and  his  sister  Miss  B.  Lord  bless 
us,  how  she  did  use  to  worret  us  at  Sunday  school;  and 
the  other  lady,  the  little  one  with  a  cast  in  her  eye,  and 
the  handsome  watch,  is  Mrs.  Binny — Miss  Grits  that  was; 
her  pa  was  a  grocer,  and  kept  the  Little  Original  Gold  Tea 
Pot  in  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  They  were  married  last 
month,  and  are  just  come  back  from  Margate.  .  She's  five 
thousand  pounds  to  her  fortune  5  but  her  and  Miss  B.,  who 
made  the  match,  have  quarrelled  already." 

If  the  Major  had  twitched  before,  he  started  now,  and 
slapped  the  bamboo  on  the  ground  with  an  emphasis  whidi 
made  Miss  Clapp  cry  "  Law,"  and  laugh  too.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  silent  with  open  mouth,  looking  after  the  retreating  | 
young  couple,  while  Miss  Mary  told  their  history ;  but  he 
did  not  hear  beyond  the  announcement  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  marriage — his  head  v?as  swimming  with  felicity. 
After  this  rencontre  he  began  to  v^aXVi  dovj^e  q^\0«l\';sw«s& 
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jlace  of  his  destination — and  yet  they  were  too  soon 
he  was  in  a  great  tremor  at  the  idea  of  a  meeting  for 
ii  he  had  been  longing  any  time  these  ten  years) — 
igh  the  Brompton  lanes,  and  entering  at  the  little  old 
I  in  Kensington  Garden  wall 

There  they  are,"  said  Miss  Polly,  and  she  felt  him  again 
back  on  her  arm.  She  was  a  confidante  at  once  of  the 
e  business.     She  knew  the  story  as  well  as  if  she  had 

it  in  one  of  her  favourite  novel-books — "Fatherless 
ly,"  or  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs." 

Suppose  you  were  to  run  on  and  tell  her,"  the  Major 
Polly  ran  forward,  her  yellow  shawl  streaming  in  the 
le,  ■    .     .-. 

d  Sedley  was  seated  on  a  bench,  his  handkerchief  placed 

his  knees,  prattiing  away  according  to  his  wont,  with 
*  old  story  about  old  times,  to  which  Amelia  had 
led  and  awarded  a  patient  smile  many  a  time  before, 
could  of  late  think  of  her  own  affairs,  and  smile  or  make 
r  marks  of  recc^nition  of  her  father's  stories,  scarcely 
ing  a  word  of  the  old  mah*s  tales.  As  Mary  came 
icing  along,  and  Amelia  caught  sight  of  her,  she  started 
rom  her  bench.  Her  first  thoiight  was,  that  something 
happened  to  Georgy ;  but  the  sight  of  (toe  messenger's 
r  and  happy  face  dissipated  that  fear  in  the  timorous 
ler's  bosom. 

News!  news!-"  cried  the  emissary  of  Major  Dobbin, 
j's  come  !  he's  come ! " 

Who  is  come  ?  "  said  Emmy,  still  thinking  ofher  son. 
Look  there,"  answered  Miss  Clapp,  turning  round  and 
ting ;  in  which  direction  Amelia  looking,  saw  Dobbin's 

figure  and  long  shadow  stalking  across  the  grass. 
:lia  started  in  her  turn,  blushed  up,  and,  of  course, 
n  to  cry.  At  all  this  simple  little  creature's  /S^es  the 
^(?x  ^^i^jc  were  accustomed  to  play, 
e  looked  at  her — oh,  how  fondly— as  she  came  running 
rds  him,  her  hands  before  her^  ready  to  give  them  to 
She  wasn't  changed,  i  She  was  a  little  pale,  a  littie 
ter  in  figure.     Her  eyes  were  the  same,  the  kmd  tx^a&^SsJiw 

There  were  scarce  three  lines  oi  siVjex  \x\  \«3t  v*^ 
n  hair.     She  gave  him  both  her  Y^rvAs  b&^c«;* 
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'  up  flushing  and  smilmg  throu^  lier  tears  into  -  his  honest 
homely  face.  He  took  the  two  little  hands  between  his  two, 
and  held  them  there.  He  was  -^eechless  for  a  moment 
Why  did  he  not  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  swear  thajt  he 
would  never  leave  her?  Shi3  maist  have  yielded^  she  conW 
not  but  hive  obeyed  him. 

"  I-^IVe  another  iatrival  to  announcei"  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"Mrs.  Dobbih?"  Amelia  said,  making  a  movement  bad 
— Why  didn't  he  speak  ? 

"  No,"  he  .said,  lettii^  her  hands  ga  "  Who  has  told  you 
those  lies? — I  mean^  your  brother  Jos  came  in  the  satne  ihip 
with  me,  and  is  come  home  to  make  you  all  happy." 

"Papa,  papal"  Emmy  med  out,  "here  are  news  I  Mf 
brother  is  in  England.  He  is  come  to  take  care  of  you.— 
Here  is  Major  Dobbin." 

Mr.  Sedley  started  up,  shaking  a  great  deal,  and  githering 
up  his  thoughts.  Then  he  stepped  forward  and  made  an 
old-fashioned  bow  to  the  Major,  whom  he  called  Mr.  BobbiDt 
and  hoped  his  worthy  fethier,  Sir  William, .  was  quite  wdL 
He  proposed  to  call  upon  Sir  William,  who  had  done  bio 
the  honour  of  a  visit  a  short  time  ago.  Sir  William  had  not 
cdled  upon  the  old  gentleman  for  eight  years — ^it  was  tW 
visit  he  was.  thinking  of  Tetuming. 

"  He  is  very  much  shaken,"  Emmy  whispered,  as  'Dobbin 
went  up  and  cordially  shook  hands  with  the  old  man. 

Althoi^  he  had  such  particular  business  in  London  Aat 
evening,  the  Major  consented  to  forego  it  upon  Mr,  Sedley^s 
invitation  to  him  to  come  laome  and  partake  of  tea.  Amdii 
put  her  arm  under  thai:  of.  her  young  friend  with  the  yellof 
shawl,  and  headed  the  party  on  their  return  homewards,  lo 
that  Mn  Sedley  fell  to  Dobbin^s  shane.  The  old  man  walked 
very  slowly,  and  told  a  number  of  ajicient  histories  about 
himself  and  his  poor  Beisy,  his  former  prosperity,  dnd  his 
bankruptcy;  His  thoughts,  as  is  usiial  with  failing  old  men, 
were  quite  in  ftemer  times.  The!  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  catastrophe  which  -he  felt,  he  knew  Httle  about 
Tlie  Major  was  glad  to  let  him  ta\\i  oii;  Bis^^e^  ^wete  fixed 
» oipon  the  Sgure  in  front  Of  liim — ^the  Aeax  \\\.^^  ^Mgosfcutow^' 
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nt  to  his  imagination  aiidi  in  his  prayers^  and  yisiting  I 
ns  wakeful  or  sliunbenng. 

Dielia  was  veiy  happy,  smiling^  and  active  all  that  evei 

lerforming  her  duties  as  hostess  ef  the  litde  entertainmer 

the.  utmost  grace  and  prc^riety,  as  Dobbin  diought 

eyes  followed  her  about  as  they  sate  in  the  twilight 

many  a  time  had  he  longed  for  that  moment,  and 

a^bt  of  her  far  away  under  hot  winds  and  in  weary 

hes,  gende  and  happy,  kindly  ministering  to  the  wants 

d  age,  and  decorating  poverty  with  sweet  submission-^as 

Lw  her  now.     I  do  not  say  that  his  taste  was  the  highest, 

at  it  is  the  duty  of  great  intellects  to  be  content  with  a 

i*and*butter  paradise,  such  as  sufficed'  our  simple  old 

d ;  but  his  desires  were  of  this  sort,  whether  for  good  or 

and,  with  Amelia  to  help  him,  he  was  as  reaxiy  to  drink 

any  cups  of  tea  as  Doctor  Jdahson. 

melia,  seeing  this  propensity;  laughingly  ^laduraged  it, 

looked  exceedingly  roguish:  as  she  administered  to  him 

after  cup.     It  is  true  she  did  not  know  that,  the  Major 

had  no  dinner,  and  that  the  cloth  was  laid  for  him  at 

>laughters',  and  a  plate  laid  thereon  to  mark  that  the 

was  retained^  in  that  very  box  in  which  the  Major  and 

:e  had  sate  many  a  time  carousing^  when  she  was  a 

hist  come  home  from  Miss  Pinkerton*s  school. 

'■  first  thing   Mrs.   Osbocne  showed  the  Major  was 

^'s  miniatuce,  for  which  she  ran  upstairs  on  her  arrival 

e.     It  was  not  half  handsome  enough  of  course  for  the 

it  wasn't  it  noble  of  him  to  thjnk  of  bringing  it  to  his 

?    Whilst  her  papa  was  awake  she  did  not  talk  much 

jeorgy.    To  hear  about  Mr.  Osborne  and  Russell 

vas  not  agreeable  to  the  old  man,  who  very  likely  was 

ious  that  he  had  been  living  for  some  months  past 

n  the  bounty  of  his  richer  rival,  and  lost  his  temper 

1  was  made  to  the  other. 

1  told  him  all,  and  a  little  more  perhaps  than  all, 

happened  on  board  the  Ramehunder;  and  exagge- 

's  benevolent  dispositions  towards  his  fether,  and 

to  make  him  comfortablfe  m  his  old  da?j%*    T\ifc 

at  during  the  voyage  the  Ma)OT  Yvacdi  vck^x^^^^^'^^^ 

strongly  upon  his  feUoBW-pas&em^ex,  «xv^  «*x^ 
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promises  from  him  that  he  would  take  charge  of  his  sister  and 
her  child.  He  soothed  Jos's  irritation  with  regard  to  the  bills 
which  the  old  gentleman  had  drawn  upon  him ;  gave  a  latch- 
ing account  of  his  own  sufferings  on  the  same  score,  and  of 
the  famous  consignment  of  wine  with  which  the  old  man  had 
favoured  him ;  isuid  brought  Mr.  Jos,  who  was  by  no  means 
an  ill-natured  person  when  well  pleased  and  moderately 
flattered,  to  a  very  good  state  of  feeling  regarding  his  relatives 
in  Europe.  And  in  fine  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  Major 
stretched  the  truth  so  far  as  to  tell  old  Mr.  Sedley  that  it  was 
mainly  a  desire  to  see  his  parent  which  brought  Jos  once  more 
to  Europe. 

At  his  accustomed  hour  Mi*.  Sedley  began  to  doze  in  his 
chair,  and  then  it  was  Amelia's  opportunity  to  commence  her 
conversation,  which  she  did  with  great  eagerness  :  it  related 
exclusively  to  Georgy.  She  did  not  talk  at  all  about  her 
owri  sufferings  at  breaking  from  him — for  indeed  this  worthy 
woman,  though  she  was  half-killed  by  the  separation  from  the 
child,  yet  thought  it  was  very  wicked  in  her  to  repine  at  losing 
him — but  everything  concerning  him,  his  virtues,  talents,  and 
prospects,  she  poured  out.  She  described  his  angelic  beauty; 
narrated  a  hundred  instances  of  his  generosity  and  greatness 
of  mind  whilst  living  with  her;  how  a  Royal  Duchess  had 
stopped  and  admired  him  in  Kensington  Gardens;  how 
splendidly  he  was  cared  for  now,  and  how  he  had  a  groom 
and  a  pony ;  what  quickness  and  cleverness  he  had ;  and  what 
a  prodigiously  well-read  and  delightful  person  the  Reverend 
Lawrence  Veal  was,  George's  master.  "  He  knows  everything^ 
Amelia  said.  "He  has  the  most  delightful  parties.  You 
who  are  so  learned  yourself^  and  have  read  so  much,  and  are 
so  clever  and  accomplishedr— don't  shake  your  head  and  say 
no ;  He  always  used  to  say  you  were — you  will  be  charmed 
with  Mr.  Veal's  parties.  The  last  Tuesday  in  every  month. 
He  says  there  is  no  place  in  the  bar  or  the  senate  that  Georgy 
may  not  aspire  to.  Look  here,"  and  she  went  to  the  piano- 
drawer  and  drew  out  a  theme  of  Geoigy's  composition.  This 
^eat  effort  of  genius^  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
George's  mother,  is  as  follows : — 

On  Se/JlsAness.—Kyi  all  the  vicea^\i\Oci  ^ei^^^v^  ^^\«5s«s. 
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character,  Selfishness  is  the  most,  odious  and  contemptiblcL 
An  undue  love  of  Self  leads  to  the  most  monstrous  crimes, 
and  occasions  the  greatest  misfortunes  both  in  States  and 
families.  As  a  selfish  man  will  impoverish  his  family  and 
o&en  bring  them  tp  ruin,  so  a  selfish  king  brings  ruin  on 
his  people,  and  often  plunges  them  into  war. 

Example  :  The  selfishness  of  Achilles,  as  remarked  by  the 
poet  Homer,  occasioned  a  thousand  woes  to  the  Greeks— 
fivpC  'Axatots  aXyi  €OrjK€ — (Horn.  //.  A.  2).  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occasioned  innumer- 
able wars  in  Europe,  and  ,  caused  him  to  perish,  himself, 
in  a  miserable  island — ^that  of  Saint  Helena  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We  see  by  these  examples  that  we  are  not  to  consult  our 
own  interest  and  ambition,  but  that  we  are  to  consider  the 
interests  of  others  as  well  as  our  own. 

George  S.  Osborne. 

Atken^  House,  24th  April,  18^7. 

"  Think  of  him  writing  such  a  hand,  and  quoting  Gredc 
too,  at  his  age,''  the  delighted  mother  said.  "  O  William," 
^e  added,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  Major,  "what  d 
treasure  Heaven  has  given  me  in  that  boy  !  He  is  the  com 
fort  of  my  Hfe ;  and  he  is  the  image  of-^^^f  him  that's  gone !  ^ 

"  Ought  I  to  be  angry  with  her  for  being  feithful  to  him  ?'' 
William  thought  "Ought  I  to  be  jealous  of  my  friend  in 
the  grave,  or  hurt  that  such  a  heart  as  Amelia's  can  love 
only  once  and  for  ever?  O  Georgey  George,  how  little  you 
knew  the  prize  you  had,  though."  This  sentiment  pa^ed 
rapidly  through  William's  mind,  as  he  was  holding  Amelia's 
hand,  whilst  the  handkerchief  was  veiling  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  pressing  the  hand  which  held  hers, 
"  how  good,  how  kind  you  always  have  been  to  me  1  See^ 
papa  is  stirring.  You  will  go  and  see  Georgy  to-monow, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  poor  old  Dobbin.     "  I  have  busi- 
ness."    He  did  not  like  to  own  that  he  had  not  as  yet  been  to 
his  parents'  and  his  dear  sister  Ann— a  i?eca\ssx\fi^&  fev^^?«s^ 
I  am  sure  every  well-regulated  person  mW  \i\axRfe.  ^^^^^a?fs^- 
And^presently  he  took  his  leave,  leaving  Vi\^  ^(^^x«.«»'^^i^^sssw 
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him  for  Jos,  against  the  latter's  arrival.     And  so  the  first  day 
was  over,  and  he  had  seen  her. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  Slaughters',  the  roast  fowl  was  erf 
course  cold,  in. which  condition  he  ate  it  for  supper.  And 
knowing  what  early  hours  his  fisunily  kept,  and  that  it  would 
be  needless  to  disturb  their  slumbers  at  so  late  an  hour,  it  is 
on  record  that  Major  Dobbin  treated  himself  to  half-price  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  that  evening,  where,  let  us  hope,  he 
enjoyed  himself. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    OLD    PIANO, 

The  Major's  visit  left  old  John  Sedley  in  a  great  state  of 
agitation  and  excitement.  His  daughter  could  not  induce 
him  to  settle  down  to  his  customary  occupations  or  amuse- 
ments that  night.  He  passed  the  evening  fumbling  amongst 
his  boxes  and  desks,  untying  his  papers  with  trembling  hands, 
and  sorting  and  arranging  them  against  Jos's  arrival.  He 
had  them  in  the  greatest  order — hi^  tapes  and  his  files,  his 
*  receipts,  and  his  letters  with  lawyers  and  correspondents; 
the  documents  relative  to  the  Wine  Project  (which  failed 
from  a  most  unaccountable  accident,  after  commencing  with 
the  most  splendid  prospects),  the  Coal  Project  (which  only  a 
want  of  capital  prevented  from  becoming  the  most  successful 
scheme  ever  put.  before  the  public),  the  Patent  Sawmills  and 
Sawdust  Consolidation  Project,  etc.,  etc  All  night,  until  a 
very  late  hour,  he  passed  in  the  preparation  of  these  docu- 
ments, trembling  about  from  one  room  to  another,  with  a 
quivering  candle  and  shaky  hands.  "  Here's  the  wine  papers, 
here's  the  sawdust,  here-s  the  coals ;  here's  my  letters  to 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  replies  from  Major  Dobbin,  C.B., 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  to  the  same.  He  shall  find  no 
irregularity  about  me,  Emmy,"  the  old  gentleman  said. 

Emmy  smiled.     "I  don't  think  Jos  will  care  about  seeing 
those  papers,  papa,"  she  said. 
''You  don't  know  anything  about  business,  my  dear," 
answered  the  sire,  shaking  his  tiesA  ^ViJcv  ^xv  vcM^warX  «ir, 
And  jt  must  be  confessed  that  ou  t!ta^  ^xvl^mm^  ^^^^x^s:^ 
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ignorant;  and  that  is  a  pity,  some  people  are  so  knowing. 
AH  these  twopenny  documents  arranged  on  a  side  table,  old 
Sedley  covered  them  carefully  over  with  a  clean  bandanna 
handkerchief  (one  out  of  Major  Dobbin's  lot),  and  enjoined 
the  maid  and  landlady  of  the  house,  in  the  most  solemn 
way,  not  to  disturb  those  papers,  which  were  arranged  for 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  the  next  morning — "Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley  of  the  Honoiuable  East  India  Company's 
Bengal  Civil  Service." 

Amelia  found  him  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  more 
eager,  more  hectic,  and  more  shaky  than  ever.  "I  didn't 
sleep  much,  Emmy,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  thinking  of 
my  poor  Bessy.  I  wish  she  was  alive,  to  ride  in  Jos's  carriage 
once  again.  She  kept  her  own,  and  became  it  very  well." 
And  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  trickled  down  his  fur- 
rowed old  face.  Amelia  wiped  them  away,  and  smilingly 
kissed  him,  and  tied  the  old  man's  neckcloth  in  a  smart  bow, 
and  put  his  brooch  into  his  best  shirt  frill,  in  which,  in  his 
Sunday  suit  of  mourning,  he  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son. 

There  are  some  splendid  tailors'  shops  in  the  High  Street 
of  Southampton,  in  the  fine  plate-glass  windows  of  which 
hang  gorgeous  waistcoats  of  all  sorts,  of  silk  and  velvet,  and 
gold  and  crimson,  and  pictures  of  the  last  new  fashions,  in 
which  those  wonderful  gentlemen  with  quizzing  glasses,  and 
holding  on  to  little  boys  with  the  exceeding  large  eyes  and 
curly  Imir,  ogle  ladies  in  riding  habits  prancing  by  the  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Apsley  House.     Jos,  although  provided  with 
some  of  the  most  splendid  vests  that  Calcutta  could  furnish, 
thought  he  could  not  go  to  town  until  he  was  supplied  with 
one  or  two  of  these  garments,  and  selected  a  crimson  satin, 
embroidered  with  gold  butterflies,  and  a  black  and  red  velvet 
tartan  with  white  stripes  and  a  rolling  collar,  with  which,  and 
a  rich  blue  satin  stock  and  a  gold  pin,  consisting  of  a  five- 
barred  gate  with  a  horseman  in  pink  enamel  jumping  over  it, 
kne  thought  he  might  make  his  entry  into  London.  vvtVv  %cswsfe 
dignity.     For  Jos's  former  shyness  and  \A\\tvdefvx\sj,\^xiJ^^s\^ 
timidity  had  given  way  to  a  more  caTvixd  ^xv^  c^>»»s|^ 
^elf-assertion  of  his  worth.     "  1  dorft  care  tafeoviX.  crwccecss^ 
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Waterloo  Sedley  would  say  to  his  friends,  "I  am  a  dressy 
man ; "  and  though  rather  uneasy  if  the  ladies  looked  at  him 
at  the  Government  House  balls,  and  though  he  blushed  and 
turned  away  alarmed -under  their  glances,  it  was  chiefly  from 
a  dread  lest  they  should  make  love  to  him  that  he  avoided 
them,  being  averse  to  marriage  altogether.  But  there  was  no 
such  swell  in  Calcutta  as  Waterloo  Sedley,  I  have  heard  say ; 
and  he  had  the  handsomest  tum-oul^  gave  the  best  bachelor 
dinners,  and  had  the  finest  plate  in  the  whole  place. 

To  make  these  waistcoats  for  a  man  of  his  size  and  dignit)' 
took  at  least  a  day,  part  of  which  he '  employed  in  hiring  a 
servant  to  wait  upon  him  and  his  native,  and  in  instructing 
the  agent  who  cleared  his  baggage,  his  boxes,  his  books, 
which  he  never  read ;  his  chests  of  mangoes,  chutney,  and 
curry  powders ;  his  shawls  for  presents  to  people  whom  he 
didn't  know  as  yet ;  and  the  rest  of  his  Persicos  apparatus. 

At  length  he  drove  leisurely  to  London  on  the  third  day, 
and  in  the  new  waistcoat — the  native,  with  chattering  teeth, 
shuddering  in  a  shawl  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  new 
European  servant ;  Jos  puffing  his  pipe  at  intervals  within, 
and  looking  so  majestic  that  the  little  boys  cried  Hooray, 
and  many  people  thought  he  must  be  a  Governor-General 
He^  I  promise,  did  not  decline  the  obsequious  invitation  of 
the  landlords  to  alight  and  refresh  himself  in  the  neat  country 
towns;  Having  partaken  of  a  copious  breakfast,  with  fish 
and  rice  and  hard  eggs,  at  Sotrthampton,  he  had  so  far 
rallied  at  Winchester  as  to  think  a  glass  of  sherry  necessary. 
At  Alton  he  stepped  out  bf  the  carriage  at  his  servant's  re- 
quest, arid  imbibed  some  oF  the  ale  for  which  the  place  is 
famous.  At  Famham  he  stopped  to  view  the  Bishop's 
Castle,  and  to  partake  of  a  light  dinner  of  stewed  eels,  veal 
cutiets,  and  French  beans,  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  He  was 
cold  over  Bagshot  Heath,  where  the  native  chattered  more  and 
more,  and  Jos  Sahib  took  some  brandy-and-water;  in  fact,  when 
he  drove  into  town  he  was  as  full  of  wine,  beer,  meat,  pickles, 
cherry-brandy,  and  tobacco  as  the  steward's  cabin  of  a  steam- 
packet  It  was  evening  when  his  carriage  thundered  up  to 
the  little  door  in ;  Brompton,  YfYdlYiet  \.\\^  affectionate  fellow 
drove  first,  and  before  hieing  to  tY^e  ^^axta«xv\.%  ^«cNa^^\a\ 
/urn  by  Mr.  Dobbin  at  the  S\a)ag\vt«^- 
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All  the  faces  in  the  strfeet  were  in  the-windows ;  the  little 
maid-servant  flew  to  the  wicket-gate,  the  Mesdames  Ciapp 
looked  out  from  the  casement  of  the  >  ornamented  kitchen ; 
Emmy,  in  a  great  flutter,  was  in  the  passage  among  the  hats 
and  coats,  and  old  Sedley  in.  the  parlour  inside,  shaking  all 
over.  Jos  descended  from  the  post-chaise  and  down  the 
creaking,  swaying  steps  in  awful  state,  supported-  by  the  new 
valet  from  Southampton  and  the  shuddering  native,  Whose 
brown  face  was  now  livid  with  .cold,  and  of  the  colour  of  a 
turkey's  gizzard.  He  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the 
passage  presently,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clapp,  coming  per- 
haps to  listen  at  the  parlour  door,  found  Loll  Jewab  shaking 
upon  the  hall-bench  under  the  coats,  moaning  in  a  strange 
piteous  way,  and  showing  his  yellow  eyeballs  and  white  teeth. 

For,  you  see,  we  have  adroitly  shut  th^  door  upon  the 
meeting  between  Jos  and  the  old  father  and  the  poor  little 
gentle  sister  inside.  The  old  man  was  very  much  affected; 
so,  of  course,  was  his  daughter ;  nor  was  Jos  without  feeKng. 
In  that  long  absence  of  ten  years  -tiie  toost  selfish  will  think 
about  home  and  early  ties.  Distance  sanctifies  both.  Long 
brooding  over  those  lost  pleasures  exaggerates  their  charm 
and  sweetness.  Jos  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  amd  shake 
the  hand  of  his  father,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had 
been  a  coolness;  glad  to  see  his  little  sister,  whom  he  re- 
membered so  pretty,  and  smiling,  and  pained  at  the  altera- 
tion which  time,  grief,  and  misfortune  had  made  in  the 
shattered  old  man.  Emmy  had  come  out  to  the  door  in  her 
black  clothes  and  whispered  to  him  of  her  mother's  death, 
and  not  to  speak  of  it  to  their  father.  There  was  no  need  of 
this  caution,  for  the  elder  Sedley  himself  began  immediatelv 
to  speak  of.  the  event,  and  prattled  about  it,  and  wept  over  it 
plenteously.  It  shocked  the  Indian  not  a  little,  and  made 
him  think  of  himself  less  than  the  poor  fellow  was  accus- 
tomed' to  do. 

The  result  of  the  interview  must  have  been  very  satisfactory^ 
for  when  Jos  had  reascended  his  post-chaise,  and  had  driven 
away  to  his  hotel,  Emmy  embraced  her  father  tenderly,  ap- 
pealing to  him  with  an  air  of  triumpVv,  ixv\  ^^Kto^'Csjfe.  ^^ 
man  whether  she  did  hot  always  sa.'^  ^(5c*X  \vex  \st<^*^«^  '^'^^ 
'  good  heart 
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Indeed,  Joseph  Sedley,  affected  by  the  humble  position  in 
which  he  found  his  relations,  and  in  the  expansiveness  and 
overflowing  of  heart  occasioned  by  the  first  meeting,  declared 
that  they  should  never  suffer  want  or  discomfort  any  more ; 
that  he  was  at  home  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  during  which 
his  house  and  everything  he  had  should  be  theirs ;  and  that 
Amelia  would  look  very  pretty  at  the  head  of  his  table — until 
she  would  accept  one  of  her  own. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  had,  as  usual,  recourse  to 
the  waterworks.  She  knew  what  he  meant  She  and  her 
young  confidante,  Miss  Mary,  had  talked  over  the  matter 
most  fully  the  very  night  of  the  Major's  visit ;  beyond  which 
time  the  impetuous  Polly  could  not  refrain  from  talking  of 
the  discovery  which  she  had  made,  and  describing  the  start 
and  tremor  of  joy  by  which  Major  Dobbin  betrayed  himself 
when  Mr.  Binny  passed  with  his  bride,  and  the  Major  learned 
that  he  had  no  longer  a  rival  to  fear.  "  Didn't  you  see  how 
he  shook  all  over  when  you  asked  if  he  was  married,  and  he 
said,  *Who  told  you  those  lies?'  O  Ma'am,"  Polly  said, 
"  he  never  kept  his  eyes  off  you ;  and  I'm  sure  he's  grown 
grey  a-thinking  of  you." 

But  Amelia,  looking  up  at  her  bed,  over  which  hung  the 
pprtraits  of  her  husband  and  son,  told  her  young  protegee 
never,  never  to  speak  on  that  subject  again;  that  Major 
Dobbin  had  been  her  husband's  dearest  friend,  and  her  own 
and  George's  most  kind  and  affectionate  guardian ;  that  she 
loved  him  as  a  brother ;  but  that  a  woman  who  had  been 
married  to  such  an  angel  as  that — ^and  she  pointed  to  the 
wall — could  never  think  of  any  other  union.  Poor  Polly 
sighed;  she  thought  what  she  should  do  if  young  Mr. 
Tomkins  at  the  surgery,  who  always  looked  at  her  so  at 
church,  and  who  by  those  mere  aggressive  glances  had  put 
her  timorous  little  heart  into  such  a  flutter  that  she  was  ready 
to  surrender  at  once — what  she  should  do  if  he  were  to  die. 
She  knew  he  was  consumptive,  his  cheeks  were  so  red,  and 
he  was  so  uncommon  thin  in  the  waist 

Not  that  Emmy,  being  made  aware  of  the  honest  Major's 
passion,  rebuffed  him  in  any  way,  or  felt  displeased  with  hint 
Such  an  attachment  from  so  true  axid\o^A3w  ^^Tv^«taxv5:.^\^4 
omke  no  woman  angry.     Desdemotva^  N^a^  xvox  ^sN^gn  nk\S:s\. 
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ssio,  though  there  is  very  little  doubt  she  saw  the  Lieu- 
lant's  partiality  for  her  (and  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that 
jiy  more  things  took  place  in  that  sad  affair  than  the 
rthy  Moorish  officer  ever  knew  of);  why,  Miranda  was 
*n  very  kind  to  Caliban,  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  for  the 
he  reason.  Not  that  she  would  encourage  him  in  the 
St — the  poor  uncouth  monster — of  course  not  No  more 
•uld  Emmy  by  any  means  encom^e  her  admirer,  the 
ajor.  She  would  give  him  that  friendly  regard  which  so 
ich  excellence  and  fidelity  merited ;  she  would  treat  him 
th  perfect  cordiality  and  frankness  until  he  made  his  pro- 
sals  ;  and  /^n  it  would  be  time  enough  for  her  to  speak, 
d  to  put  an  end  to  hopes  which  never  could  be  realized. 
She  slept,  therefore,  very  soundly  that  evening  after  the 
nversation  with  Miss  Polly,  and  was  more  than  ordinarily 
ppy  in  spite  of  Jos's  delaying.  "I  am  glad  he  is  not 
ing  to  marry  that  Miss  O'Dowd,"  she  thought.  "  Colonel 
Dowd  never  could  have  a  sister  fit  for  such  an  accomplished 
m  as  Major  William."  Who  was  there  amongst  her  little 
cle  who  would  make  him  a  good  wife  ?  Not  Miss  Binny, 
e  was  too  old  and  ill-tempered;  Miss  Qsbome?  too  old 
3.  Little  Polly  was  too  young.  Mrs.  Osborne  could  not 
id  anybody  to  suit  the  Major  before  she  went  to  sleep. 
However,  when  the  postman  made  his  appearance,  the 
tie  party  were  put  out  of  suspense  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
)m  Jos  to  his  sister,,  who  announced  that  he  felt  a  little 
:igued  after  his  voyage,  and  should  hot  be  able  to  move  on 
at  day,  but  that  he  would  leave  Southampton  early  the 
xt  morning,  and  be  with  his  father  and  mother  at  evening, 
nelia,  as  she  read  out  the  letter  to  her  father,  paused  ovier 
e  latter  word ;  her  brother,  it  was  clear,  did  not  know  what 
d  happened  in  the  family.  Nor  could  he ;  for  the  fact  is 
at  though  the  Major  rightly  suspected  that  his  travellii^ 
mpanion  never  would  be  got  into  motion  in  so  short  a 
ace  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  would  find  some  excuse  for 
ilaying,  yet  Dobbin  had  not  written  to  Jos  to  inform  him 
the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Se^e^  tes^  n^sfcxs^ 
cupied  in  talking  with  Amelia  until  long  aSlei  ^^vVoxa- 
rhe  same  morning  brought  Major  DoVibVa  aXfiXXsst  ^.^j 
tghters"  Coffee-House  from  his  friend  ^  ^a>3X5B»s*^ 
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b^ging  dear  Dob  to  e^dcuse  Jos  for  being  in  a  rage  when 
awakened  the  day  before  (he  had  a  confounded  headache, 
and  was  just  in  his  first  Sleep),  and  entreating  Dob  to  engage 
comfortable  rooms  at  the  Slaughters'  for  Mr.  Sedle^  and  his 
servants.  The  Major  had  become  necessary  to  Jos  during 
the  voyage.  He  was  attached  to'  him,  and  hung  upon  him. 
The  oth^r  passengers  were  away  to  Londion.  Yotmg  Rickets 
and  little  Chaffers  went  away  on  the  coajch  that  day — Ricketts 
on  the  box,  and  taking  the  reins  from  Botley;  the  Doctor 
was  off  to  hiis  family  at' Poirtsea;  Bragg  gone  to  town  to  his 
co-partners ;  and  the  first  mate  busy  in  the  unloading  of  the 
RamchunderJ  Mr.  Jos  was  very  lonely  at  Southampton,  and 
got  the  landlord  of  tfie  George  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  witfi 
him  that  day^ — at  the  very  hour  at  which  Major  Dobbin  was 
seated  at  the  table  of  his  father,  Sir  William,  where  his  sister 
found  out  (for  it  was  impossible  for  the  Major  to  tell  fibs) 
that  he  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  G^oifee  Oi^ome. 

Jos  was  so.  comfortably  situated  in  St  Malrtin's  Lane,  he 
could  enjoy  his  hookah  there  with  such  perfect  ease,  and 
could  swagger  down  to  the  theatres,  when  minded,  so  agree- 
ably, that  perhaps  he  \rould  have  remained  altogether  at  the 
Slaughters'  had  not  his  fiiend  the'  Major  been  at  his  elbow. 
That  gentieraan  would,  not  let  the  Ben^^alee  rest  until  he  had 
executed  his  promi^  of  having  a  home  for  Amelia  and  his 
feiher.  Jos  was  a  soft  fellow  in  anybody's  hands,  Dobbin 
most  active  in  anybody's  concerns  but  his  own ;  the  civilian 
was,  therefore,;  an  eai^  victim  tx>  the  guileless  arts  of  this 
good-natured  diplomatist,  and  was  ready  to  do,  to  purchase, 
hire,  or  relinquish  whatever  his  friend  thought  fit.  Loll 
Jewab,  of  whom  the  boys  about  St  Martin's  Lane  used  to 
make  cruel  fun  whenever  he  showed  his  dusky  countenance 
in  the  street,  was  sent  back  to'  Calcutta  in  the  Lculy  Kickle^ 
bury  East  Indiaman,  in  which  Sir  William  Dobbin  had  a 
share — having  previously  taught .  Jos's  European  the  art  of 
pr^)aring  curries,  pilaus,  and  pipes.  .  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
deVight  3Lnd  occupation  to  Jbs  to  superintend  the  building  of 
a  smart  ebariot,  which  he  and  tXJe  "Wtayit  oxckied  in  the 
'^gbbounnjg  Long  Acre ;  aihd  a  ipaVt  o^  \vwv^'5ftxft&  V^x?r& 
^eise  jobbed  with  which  Jos  dtavft  abo\3LtVa^\3aX^*vcv>Stsfc^«^ 
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or  to  call  upon  his  Indian  friendi  :  Amelia  was  not  seldom 
by  his  side  on  these  excursions,  when  also  Major  Dobbin- 
would  be  seen  ih  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage.  At  other 
times  old  Sedley  and  his  daughter  took  advantage  df  it ;  and 
Miss  Clapp,  who  frequently- Accompanied  her  friend^  had 
great  pleasure  in  bein^  recognized  as  she  sate  in  the  carriage, 
dressed  in  the  fiamous  yellow' shawl^  by  the  young  gentleman 
at  tiie  suiigery,  whose  face  mights  commonly  be  seen  over  the^ 
window-blinds  as  she  passed.         ^      - 

Shortly  after  Jos's  first  appearance  at  Brompton,  a  dismal 
scene,  indeed,  took  place  at  that  humble  cottage,  at  which 
the  Sedleys  had  passed  the  last  ten  years  of  their  life.  Jos's 
carriage  (the  temporary  one,  not  the  chariot  under  construo- 
tion)  arrived  one  day  tod  carried  off  old  Sedley  and  his 
daughter — to  return  no  more.  The  tears  diat  were  shed  by 
the  landlady  and  the  landlady^  daughter  at  that  event  were 
as  genuine  tears  of  sorrow  as  arty. that  have  been  outpoured 
in  the  course  of  this  history.  In  tiieir  long  acquaintanceship 
and  intimacy  they  could  not  recall  a  harsh  word  that  had 
been  uttered  by  Amelia, ..  She  had  been  all  sweetness  and 
kindness,  always  thaiikful^  alwa:ys  gentle^  even  when  Mrs. 
Clapp  lost  her  own  temper  and  pressed  for  the  rent  When 
the  kind  creature  was  going  a^f  ay  for  good  and  all^  the  land- 
lady reproached  herself  bitterly  for  ever  having  UBed  a  rough 
expression  to  her;  how  she  wept  as  they  stuck  ifp  with 
wafers  on  the  window  a  paper  notifying  that  thei  little  rooms 
sa  long  occupied  were  to  let !  They  never  would  have  such 
lodgers  again,  that  was  quite  dear.  After-life  proved  the 
truth  of  this  melancholy  profphecy,  ^and  Mrs.  Clkpp  revenged 
herself  for  thedeterioratioiiof  mankind  by  lev3ang  the  most 
savage  contributions  upon  the  :tea<:addies  and  legs  of  mutton 
of  her  locatairts.  Most  of  •  them  scolded  and  grumbled ; 
some  of  them  did  not  pay;  none  of  thism  sta}^  The 
landlady  might  well  regret  diose  old,  old  friends  who  had 
left  her.  .      '  .    • 

As  for  Miss  Mary,  her  isorrow  at  -Amelia's  departure  Was 
such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict;    From  childhood  ut^ 
wards  she  had  beein  with*  her  d^ly,  atvdY^'^  ^\aj;:5c^ft^\^Hca^^ 
so  pasaionaitely  to  that  dear  good  XaA^  ^"al^^V^xs.  ^^  ^2??^ 
barouche  cJtme  to  cariy  her  off  itrtO  ^^\e!ri^cMX^  ^c^^ '^^sso. 
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in  the  arms  of  her  friend,  who  was  indeed  scarcely  less 
affected  than  the  good-natured  girl.  Amelia  loved  her  like 
a  daughter.  During  eleven  years  the  girl  had  been  her 
constant  friend  and  associate.  The  separation  was  a  very 
painful  one  indeed  to  her.  But  it  was,  of  course,  arranged 
that  Mary  was  to  come  and  stay  often  at  the  grand  new 
house  whither  Mrs.  Osborne  was  going,  and  where  Mary 
was  sure  she  would  never  be  so  happy  as  she  had  been  in 
their  humble  cot,  as  Miss  Clapp  called  it,  in  the  language  of 
the  novels  which  she  loved. 

Let  us  hope  she  was  wrong  in  her  judgment.  Poor 
Emmy's  days  of  happiness  had  been  very  few  in  that  humble 
cot.  A  gloomy  Fate  had  oppressed  her  there.  She  never 
liked  to  come  back  to  the  house  after  she  had  left  it,  or  to 
face  the  landlady  who  had  tyrannized  over  her  when  ill- 
humoured  and  unpaid,  or  when  pleased  had  treated  her  with 
a  coarse  familiarity  scarcely  less  odious.  Her  servility  and 
fulsome  compliments  when  Emmy  was  in  prosperity  were  not 
more  to  that  lady*s  liking.  She  cast  about  notes  of  admint- 
tion  all  over  the  new  house,  extolling  every  article  of  furniture 
or  omainent;  she  fingered  Mrs.  Osborne's  dresses,  and 
calculated  their  price.  Nothing  could  be  too  good  for  that 
sweet  lady,  she  vowed  and  protested.  But  in  the  vulgar 
sycophant  who  now  paid  court  to  her  Emmy  always  remem- 
bered the  coarse  tyrant  who  had  made  her  miserable  many 
a  time,  to  whom  she  had  been  forced  to  put  up  petitions  for 
time  when  the  rent  was  overdue;  who  cried  out  at  her 
extravagance  if  she  bought  delicaicies  for  her  ailing  mother  or 
father ;  who  had  seen  her  humble,  and  trampled  upon  her. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  these  griefs,  which  had  been  part  of 
our  poor  little  woman's  lot  in  life.  She  kept  them  secret 
from  her  father,  whose  improvidence  was  the  cause  of  mud 
of  her  misery.  She  had  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  mis- 
doings, and  indeed  was  so  utterly  gentle  and  humble  as  to  be 
made  by  nature  for  a  victim. 

I  hope  she  is  not  to  suffer  much  more  of  that  hard  usage. 

And  as  in  all  griefs  there  is  said  to  be  some  consolation, 

7  may  mention  that  poor  Mary,  when  left  at  her  friend's 

departure  in  a  hysterical  cond\liot\,  ^oi^  ^VaLced  Mxvder  the 

'^dical  treatment   of  the  young  feWo^  SxotOL  ^^  iKsogs^. 
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hose  care  she  rallied  after  a  short  period  Emmy, 
le  went  away  from  Brompton,  endowed  Mary  with 
rticle  of  furniture  that  the  house  contained,  only 
way  her  pictures  (the  two  pictures  over  the  bed)  and 
10 — that  little  old  piano  which  had  now  passed  into  a 
i  jingling  old  age,  but  which  she  loved  for  reasons  of 
1.  She  was  a  child  when  first  she  played  on  it,  and 
snts  gave  it  her.  It  had  been  given  to  her  again 
J  the  reader  may  remember,  when  her  father's  house 
e  to  ruin,  and  the  instrument  was  recovered  out  of 

r  Dobbin  was  exceedingly  pleased  when,  as  he  was 
ending  the  arrangements  of  Jos*s  new  house,  which 
or  insisted  should  be  very  handsome  and  comfortable, 
:  arrived  from  Brompton  bringing  the  trunks  and 
ces  of  the  emigrants  from  that  village,  and  with  them 
piano.  Amelia  would  have  it  up  in  her  sitting-room, 
little  apartment  on  the  second  floor,  adjoining  her 
chamber,  and  where  the  old  gentleman  sate  com- 
f  evenings. 

i  the  men  appeared  then  bearing  this  old  music-box, 
lelia  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
r  aforesaid,  Dobbin  was  quite  elated.  "I'm  glad 
cept  it,"  he  said,  in  a  very  sentimental  manner.  "  I 
id  you  didn't  care  about  it." 
Jue  it  more  than  anything  I  have  in  the  world,"  said 

you,  Amelia?"  cried  the  Major.  The  fact  was,  as 
bought  it  himself,  though  he  never  said  anything 
t,  it  never  entered  into  his  head  to  suppose  that 
jhould  think  anybody  else  was  the  purchaser,  and  as 
•  of  course  he  fancied  that  she  knew  the  gift  came 
n.  "  Do  you,  Amelia  ?  "  he  said ;  and  the  question. 
It  question  of  all,  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  when 
•eplied, — 

I  I  do  otherwise  ?  did  not  ^  give  it  me  ?  " 
id  not  know,"  said  poor  old  Dob,  and  his  counte- 
jll. 

y  did  not  note  the  circumstance  at  the  >l\tq!^  west  nsJs^s^ 
ite  heed  of  the  very  dismal  expre8&\otv^YLs3cv"^£^fipo 
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Dobbin's  countenance  assumed^  but  she  thought  of  it  after- 
wards. .And  then  it  struck  her,  with  inexpressible  pain  and 
rtiortification  too,  that  it  was  William,  who  Was  tihe  giver  of 
the  piano,  and  not  George,  as  she  had  fancied,  ..  It  was  not 
George's  gift,  the  Only  one:  which  she  had  received  from  her 
lover,  as  she  thought,  the  thing  she.  had  cherished  beyond 
all  otfiers — her  dearest  relic  and  prize.  ^  She  had  spoken  to 
it  about  George;  played  his  favourite  airs  upon  it;  sate  for 
long  evening  hours,  touching,  to  the  best  of  her  simple  ai^ 
melancholy  harmonies  on  the  keys,  and  weeping  over  them 
in  silence.  It  was  not  George's  relic.  It  was  valueless  now. 
The  next  time  that  old  Sedley  asked  her  to  play,  she  said  it 
was- shockingly  out  of  tune,  that  she  had  a  headache,  that 
she  couldn't  play. 

Then,  according  to  her  custom,  she  rebuked  herself  for  her 
pettishness  and  ingratitude,  and  determined  to  make  a  repaur  J 
tion  to  honest  William  for  the  slight  she  had  not  expressed  j 
to  bimy  but  had  felt  for  bis  piano.  A  few  (Jays  afterwards^ 
as  they,  were  seated  m  the.  dmwing-room,  where  Jos  had 
fallen  asleep  with  great  comfort  after  dinner,  Amelia  said, 
with  rather  a  faltering  voice,  to  Major  Dobbin,  **I  havfeto  ^ 
beg  your  pardon  for  something*'"  ;  . 

"  About  what ?"  said  he.  •  .:.  : 
•  "  Aboutr-^about  that  little- square  piano.  •  I  never  thanked 
you  for  it  when  you  gave  it  me,  many^  many  years  ago^ 
before  I  was  married  I  thought  somebody  else  had  given 
it.  Thank  you,  William."  She  held  out  her  hand.  But  the 
poor  little  woman's  heart  was  bleeding ;  and  as  for  her  eyes^ 
of  course  they  were  at  their  wc>rk. 

.  But  William  could  hold'  no  moire.  **-  Amelia,  Amelia,"  he 
said,  "  I  did  buy  it  for  you.  I  loved  you  then  as  I  do  now. 
I  must  tell  you.  I  think.  I  loved  you  from  the  first  minute 
that  I  saw  you,  when  George,  brought  me  to  your  house,  to 
show  me  the  Amelia  whom: he  was  engaged  to.  You  were 
but  a  girl,  in  white,  with  large  ringlets ;  you  came  down  sing- 
ing— do  you  remember  ?-J-and  we  went  to  Vauxhall.  Since 
then  I  have  thought  of  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  you.  1  think  there  is  no  hour  in  the  day  has  passed  for 
tR^ve  jeais  that.  I  .haven't!  thought  of  you,  I  canae  to  tdl 
"«ar  dus  before  I  went  to  Imd^a,  \:^xit  -^ou  ^v^  t^A.  c:dX^«Edi 
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In't  the  heart  to  speak.    You  did  not  care  whether  I  stayed 

went"  ^        .       . 

'  I  was  very  ungrateful,"  An^^lia  said. 

*  No,,  only  indifferent,"   Dobbin  continued  desperately. 

have  nothing  to  make  a  wonaa^  to.  be  otherwise.     I  know 

sit  you  ar^  feeling  now.     You  are  hurt  in  your  heart  at  the 

Covery.  about  the  piano,  and  that  it  came  from  me  axid 

;  from  George.     I  forgot^  or  I  should  never  have  spoken 

*t  so.     It  is  for  me  to  ask  your  pardon  for  being  a  fool  for 

ioment,  and  thinking  that  years  of  constancy  and  devotion 

\t  have  pleaded  with  you." 

It  is  you  who  are  cruel  now,"  Amelia  said  with  some 

t     "George  is  my  husband,  here  and  in  heaven.     How 

d  I  love  any  other  but  him  ?     I  am  his  now  as  when  you 

saw  me,  dear  William.    It  was  he  who  told  me  how  good 

generous  you  were,  and  who  taught  me^  to  love  you  as  a 

her.    Have  you  not  been  everything  to  me  and  my  boy — 

dearest,  truest,  kindest  friend  and  protector ?   "Had  you 

e  a  few  months  sooner,  perhaps  you  might  have  spared 

that — that  dreadful  parting.      Oh,  it  nearly  killed  me, 

iam.     But  you  didn't  c<Miie,  though  I  wished  and  prayed 

>rou  to  come;  and  they  took  him  too  away  from  me.    Isn't 

L  noble  boy,  William  ? ,    Be  his  friend  s^l  and  mine  " — 

here  her  voice  broke,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

'he  Major  folded  his  arms  round  her,  holding  her  to  him 

f  she  was  a  child,  and  kissed  her  head.     "I  will  not 

nge,  dear  Amelia,"  he  said.     "I  ask  for  no  more  than 

r  love.     I  think  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.     Only  let 

stay  near  you  and  see  you  often."  . 

Yes,  often,"  Amelia  said.     And  so  William  was  at  liberty 

look  and  long,  as  the  poor  boy  at  school  who  has  no 

ley  may  sigh  after  the  contents  of  the  tart-woman's  tray. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

RETURNS  TO  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD. 

OD  fortune  now  begins  to  smile  upon.  Km!^^a.    ^^  ^^^ 
i  to  get  her  out  of  that  low  sphere  in  nvYvVcYv  ^e.  \\^aA>QW 
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creeping  hitherto,  and  introduce  her  into  a  polite  circle ;  not 
so  grand  and  refined  as  that  in  which  our  other  female  friend, 
Mrs.  Becky,  has  appeared,  but  still  having  no  small  pretensions 
to  gentility  and  fashion.  Jos's  friends  were  all  from  the  three 
presidencies,  and  his  new  house  was  in  the  comfortable  Anglo- 
Indian  district  of  which  Moira  Place  is  the  centre.  Minto 
Square,  Great  Clive  Street,  Warren  Street,  Hastings  Street, 
Ochterlony  Place,  Plassy  Square,  Assaye  Terrace  ("Gardens" 
was  a  felicitous  word  not  applied  to  stucco  houses  with  asphalt 
terraces  in  front,  so  early  as  1827) — who  does  not  know  these 
respectable  abodes  of  the  retired  Indian  aristocracy,  and  the 
quarter  which  Mr.  Wenham  calls  the  Black  Hole,  in  a  word? 
Jos's  position  in  life  was  not  grand  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
a  house  in  Moira  Place,  where  none  can  live  but  retired 
Members  of  Council,  and  partners  of  Indian  firms  (who  break 
after  having  settled  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  thdr 
wives,  and  retire  into  comparative  penury  to  a  country  place 
and  four  thousand  a  year).  He  engaged  a  comfortable  house 
of  a  secpnd  or  third  rate  order  in  Gillespie  Street,  purchasing 
the  carpets,  costly  mirrors,  and  handsome  and  appropriate 
planned  furniture  by  Seddpns  from  the  assignees  of  Mt 
Scape,  lately  admitted  partner  into  the  great  Calcutta  house 
of  Fogle,  Fake,  &  Cracksman,  in  which  poor  Scape  had  ei 
barked  seventy  thousand  pounds,  the  earnings  of  a  long 
honourable  life,  taking  Fake's  place,  who  retired  to  a  prin< 
park  in  Sussex  (the  Fogies  have  been  long  out  of  the  " 
and  Sir  Horace  Fogle  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage 
Baron  Bandanna) — ^admitted,  I  say,  partner  into  the  g«»|(\ 
agency  house  of  Fogle  &  Fake  two  years  before  it  foiled  fd^j 
a  million,  and  plunged  half  the  Indian  public  into  misery  art  .; 
ruin.  ^^ 

Scape,   ruined,  honest,  and  broken-hearted  at  sixty-fif  jj 
years  of  age,  went  out  to  Calcutta  to  wind  up  the  affairs  c 
the  house.     Walter  Scape  was  withdrawn  from  Eton,  and  p<  |, 
into  a  merchant's  house.     Florence  Scape,  Fanny  Scape,  an  / 
their  mother  faded  away  to  Boulogne,  and  will  be  heard  c  jJ 
no  more.     To  be  brief,  Jos  stepped  in  and  bought  thei  ^ , 
carpets  and  sideboards,  and  admired  himself  in  the  mirrd    ^ 
which  had  reflected  their  kind,  Vv8Lt\^oxcv&  feic^%.    The  Scaf 
tradesmen,  all  honourably  paid,  \eSl  l>cvra  cax^^  ^sA  ^^ 
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er  to  supply  the  new  household.  The  large  men  in  white 
stcoats  who  waited  at  Scape's  dinners,  greengrocers,  bank* 
ters,  and  milkmen  in  their  private  capacity,  left  their 
Iresses,  and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  butler.  Mr. 
ummy,  the  chimney-purifier,  who  had  swep'  the  last  three 
lilies,  tried  to  coax  the  butier  and  the  boy  under  him, 
Dte  duty  it  was  to  go  out  covered  with  buttons  and  with 
pes  down  his  trousers,  for  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
enever  she  chose  to  walk  abroad. 

[t  was  a  modest  establishment.  The  butler  was  Jos's  valet 
D,  and  never  was  more  drunk  than  a  butler  in  a  small 
lily  should  be  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  master's 
le.  Emmy  was  supplied  with  a  maid  grown  on  Sir 
lliam  Dobbin's  suburban  estate — a  good  girl,  whose  kind- 
ss  and  humility  disarmed  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was  at  first 
rified  at  the  idea  of  having  a  servant  to  wait  upon  herself, 
.0  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  vise  one,  and  who 
fays  spoke  to  domestics  with  the  most  reverential  polite- 
3S.  But  this  maid  was  very  useful  in  the  family,  in  dexter- 
sly  tending  old  Mr.  Sedley,  who  kept  almost  entirely  to  his 
Ti  quarter  of  the  house,  and  never  mixed  in  any  of  the  gay 
ings  which  took  place  there. 

Numbers  of  people  came  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  Lady 
Dbbin  and  daughters  were  delighted  at  her  change,  of  for- 
ne,  and  waited  upon  her.  Miss  Osborne  from  Russell 
[uare  came  in  her  grand  chariot  with  the  flaming  hammer- 
)th  emblazoned  with  the  Leeds  arms.  .  Jos  was  reported  to 
:  immensely  rich.  Old  Osborne  had  no  objection  that 
x>Tgy  should  inherit  his  uncle's  property  as  well  as  his 
m.  "  Damn  it,  we  will  make  a  man  of  the  feller,"  he  said ; 
ind  I'll  see  him  in  Parliament  before  I  die.  Vou  may  go 
d  see  his  mother.  Miss  O.,  though  I'll  never  set  eyes  on 
r ;  '  and  Miss  Osborne  came.  Emmy,  you  may  be  sure, 
.s  very  glad  to  see  her,  and  so  be  brought  nearer  to  George, 
lat  young  fellow  was  allowed  to  come  much  more  frequently 
in  before  to  visit  his  mother.  He  dined  once  or  twice 
j^eek  in  Gillespie  Street;  and  bullied  the  servants  and  his 
ations  there,  just  as  he  did  in  Russell  Square, 
He  was  always  respectful  to  Major  .Dobb\xt,\\sy«es«t\^ 
yre  modest  in  his  demeanour  when  tiaat  %<BCiJ(i 
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present      He  was  a  clever  lad,  and  afraid  of  the  MasX^ 
George  could  not  help  admiring  his  friend's  simplicity,  «^^ 
good-humour,  his  various  learning  quietly  imparted,  his  f     « 
eral  love  of  truth  and  justice.  ■  He  had  met  no  such  i  - 
as  yet  in  the  course  of  his  experience,  and  he  had  Bxtr^^ 
stinctive  liking  for  a  gendeman.      He. hung  fondly  by "^^^ 
godfather's  side,  and  k  was  his  delight  to  walk  in  the  P^sri^ 
and  hear  Dobbin  talk.    Williaixi  told  George  about  his  ia,vi^[ 
about  India  and  Waterloo,  about  everything   but   Yivcase^ 
When  George  was  more  than  usually  pert  and  conceited,  the 
Major  made  jokes  at  him^  which  Mrs.  Osborne  thought  veiy 
cruel.     One  day,  taking  iiim  to  the  p^y,  and  the  boy  de- 
clining to  go  into  the  pit  because  it  was  vulgar,  the  Majoi 
took  him  to  the  boxes,  left  him  there,  and  went  down  himsdf 
to  the  pit     He  had  not  been  seated  there  very  long  before 
he  felt  an  arm  thrust  under  his,  and  a  dandy  little  hand  in  a 
kid  glove  squeezing  his  arm.     George  had  seen  the  absurdity 
of  his  ways,  and  come  down  from  the  upper  region.    A  tender 
laugh  of  benevolence  lighted  up  old  Dobbin's  face  and  ^es 
as  he  looked  at  the  repentant  litde  prodigal     He  levied  tiie 
boy,  as  he  did  everytiiing  that  belonged  to  Amelia.     Hot 
charmed  she  was  when  she  heard  of  this  instance  of  Geoige^ 
goodness  I     Her  eyes  looked  more  kindly  on  Dobbin  than 
they  ever  had  done.     She  blushed,  he  thought,  after  looking 
iat  him  so.  ' 

Georgy  never  tired  of  his   praises  of  the  Major  to  his 

mother.     "  I  like  him,  mamma^  because  he  knows  such  loll 

of  things;  and  he  ain't  like  old  Veal,  who  is  always  bracing 

and  using  such  long  words,  don*t  you  know?    The  chaps  cal 

him  *Longtair  at  school.     I  gave  him  the  name;  ain't  it 

capital  ?    But  Dob  reads  Latin  like  Ei^lishj  and  French  and 

that;  and  when  we  go  out  togetho-  he  tells  me  stories  about 

my  papa,  and  never  abolit  himself;  though  I  heard  Colonel 

Buckler  at  Grandpapa's  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  bravest 

officers  in  the  army,  and*  had  distinguished  himself  ever  so 

much.     Grandpapa  was  quite  sorprised,  and  said,   ^  Uutt 

feller  t  why,  I  didrf't  think-he  could  sa.^  Bo  to  a  goose."    But 

yjcnow  he  could ;  couldn^t  he^  tnaxtocia'^'' 

Emmy  laughed ;  she  thdngTtit  &  ma  -vwj  >S«^  ^^  ^^i\^ 

wvid  do  thus  much.  : 
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If  there  was  :a  sincere  liking  between  George  and  the 
Major,  it  must  be  confessed  that:  between  the  boy  and  his 
uncle  no  great  loye  existed.  George  had  got  a  way  of  blow- 
ing out  his  cheeks^  and  putting  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat* 
pocke.ts,  and  saying,  "  God  bjess  my  soulj  you  don't  say  so," 
so  exactly  after  the  feshion  of  old  Jos  that  it  was  impossible 
to  refrain  from  laughter;  The  servants  would  explode  at 
dinner  if  the  lad,  asking  for  something  which  wasn't  at  table, 
put  on  that  countenance  and  used  that  favourite,  phrase* 
Even  Dobbin  would  shoot  out  a  sudden  peal  at  the  boy's 
mimicry.  If  George  did  not  mimic  hi^  uncle  to  his  faccy  it 
was  only  by  Dobbin's  rebukes  and  Amelia's  terrified  en- 
treaties that  the  little  scapegrace  was  induced  to  desist.  And 
the  worthy  civilian  being  haunted  by  a  dim  consciousness 
that  the  kd  thought  him  an  ass,  and  was  inclined  to  turn  him 
into  ridicule,  usied  to  be  extremely  timorous,  and  of  course 
doubly  pompous  and  dignifi^,  in  the  presence. of  Master 
Georgy..  When  it  was  announced  that  thie  ydung  gentleman 
was  expected  in  Gillespie  Street  to  dirie  with  his  mother, 
Mr.  Jos  commonly  found  that  he  had  an  engagement  at  the 
Club.  Perhaps  nobody  was  much  grieved  at  his  absence.  On 
those  days  Mr.  Sedley  would  commonly  be  induced  to  come 
out  from  his  place,  of  refuge  in  the  upper  stories,  and  there 
would  be  a  small  family  party,  whereof  Major  Dobbin  pretty 
generally  formed  one.  He  was  the  ami  de  la  maison — old 
Sedley's  friend,  Emmy's  friend,  Georgy's  friend,  Jos's  counsel 
and  adviser.  "He  might  dmost  as  well  be  at  Madras  for 
anything  we  see  of  him,^'  Miss  Ann  Dobbin  remarked,  at 
Camberwell.  Ah  I  Miss  Ann,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  it 
was  not  you  whom  the  Major  wanted  to  marry  ? 

Joseph  Sedley  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity  such  as 
became  a  person  of  his  eminence.  His,  very  first  point,  of 
course,  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Orientd  Club ; 
where  he  spent  his  mornings  in  the  company  of  his  brother 
Indians,  where  he  dined,  or  whence  he  brought  home  men 
to  dine. 

Amelia  had  to  receive. and  entertain  these  gendemen  and 
their  ladies.     From  these  she  heard  hovr  sooxv  ^^ocvviicv^ss^^ 
be  m  Council;  how  many  lacs  ]ones\vad\>xo\y^^Vo\sNfc"^^j^ 
um;  how  Thomson's  House  in  LoudoTi\\a.di  xeSxvs,^^"^^^^ 
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drawn  by  Thomson,  Kibob}ee;'&  Co.,  the  Biombay  House, 
and  how  it  was  thought  that  the  Calcutta  House  must  go  too; 
how  very  imprudent,"  t©  say  the  least  of  it,  Mrs.  Brown's  con- 
duct (wife  of  Brown  of  ^theAhmednuggur  Irregulars)  had 
been  with-  young  Swanfcey  of  the  Body  Guard,  sitting  up 
with  him  on  deck  until  all  hours,  and  losing  themselves  as 
they  were  riding  out  at  the  Cape;  how  Mrs.  Hardyman  had 
had . .  out  her  thirteeh  sisteris,'  daughters  of  a.  country  curate, 
the  Rev.  Felix  Rabbits,  and'  married  eteven  of  them,  seven 
high*  up  in'  the  service  J  how  Hornby  wias  wild  because  his 
wife  would  stay  in  Eumpe,  and  Ti*citfer  was  appointed  Col- 
lector at  i  Ummerapobra. '  >  This  arid  shnilar  talk  took  place 
at  the  grand  dinners  all  round.  They  had  the  feame  conver- 
sation, the  same  silver  dishes,  the  same  saddles'  of  mutton, 
boiled  turkeys,  and  ^n/t^es,  y  Volkics  set  ih  a  short  time  after 
dessert,  when  the  ladied  retired  upstairs  and  talked  about 
their  complaints  and  their  children. 

Mutato  nomine^  it  is^  all  the  same.  Don't  the  barristers' 
wives  talk  about  Circuit?  dott^  the.  soldier*'  ladies  gossip 
about  the  Regiment?  don't  tlie  cliergymen's  ladies  discourse 
about  Sunday  schools,  and  wh©  takes  whose  duty?  don't 
the  very -greatest  ladies  of  AH  talk  about  that  small  clique  of 
persons  to  whom  they  bdohg  ?  and  why  should  otir  Indian 
friends  not  have  their  own  cOnVersaltion?  only  T  admit  it  is 
slow  for  the  laymen  whose  fatfe  it  sometimes  is  to  sit  by  and 
listen.  .     i 

Before  long  Emmy  had  a  visiting-book,  and  was  driving 
about  regularly  in  a  carriage,  filing  upon  Lady  Bludyer 
(wife  of  Major-General  Sir  Rodger  Bludyer,  K.C.B.,  Bengal 
Army) ;  Lady  Huff,  wife  of  Sir  G.  Huff,  Bombay  ditto ;  Mrs. 
Pice,  the  Lady  of  Pice  the  Director,  etc.  We  are  not  long 
in  using  ourselves  to  changes  in  life.  That  carriage  came 
tound  to  Gillespie  Street  every  day  ;  that  buttony  boy  sprang 
up  and  down  from  the  box  with  Emmy's  and  Jos's  visiting- 
cards;  at  stated  hours  Emmy  and  the  carriage  went  for. Jos 
to  the  Club,  and  took  him  an  airing ;  or,  putting  old  Sedley 
into  the  vehicle,  she  drove  the  old  man  round  the  Regent's 
Park.  The  lady's-maid  and  the  chariot,  the  yisiting-book 
-^^  the  buttony  page,  becairte  soon  as  iacttffiai  td  Amelia  as 
f  humble  routine  of  Brompton.    SYie  ^c^mmo^\sA\«^- 
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D  one  as  to  the  other. .  If  Falfe  .had  ordkined  that  she 
d  be  a  duchess,  she^ould  evea  have  done  that 'duty  toa 
was  voted,  in  Jos^s  )£einaib  sbcietyy  rather'  a;  plealsing 
g  person-r~not  much  in  her,  Irat  pllfcaaing,  and .  liiat  sort 

le  men,  as  usual,  liked  her  artless,  kindness  and  sSinple, 
td  demeanour.  The  ^lailt  young  Indian  dandies  at 
i  on  furlough — immense  dandies  these,  chained  and 
itached,  driving  in  tearir^  cabis,  the  pillai!s  .  of  the 
res,  living  at  West  End  hotels-*-nevertheless  admirfed 
Osborne,  liked  to  bow  to  her  carriage  in  the  Park,  and 
:  admitted  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  her  a  morning 
Swankey  of  the .  Body  Gu^rd,  himself,  that  dangerous 
1,  and  the  greatest  buck  bi  aft  'th^  Indian  army  now  on 
,  was  one  day  discovered  by  Major  Pobbin  /^/^-i-Z^/tf 
Amelia,  anid  describing  the  sport  of  pig-sticking  to  her 
great  hoimour  and  eloqfueiiice<;:  <find  hit  spoke  afterwardis 

d-- King's  officer 'th±t^' always  hanging  about  the 

9 — a  long,  thin,  queerrlacxking,  oldish  fellow,  a  dry 
V  though,  that  took  thei  shine  out  of  a  man  in  the  talk- 
ne.-.  .■■:'..■•[■  ■    •■ 

id  the  Major  possessed  a  little  nkiore  personal  vanity,  he 
d  have  !been  jealdusi  of  so  dangerous  a  young  buck  as 
fascinating  Bengal  Captain..  But  Dobbin'  was  df  too 
le  and  generous  a  naturp  tOihave  any  doubts :  ahcnat 
lia.  H6  was  glad  that  the  young  men  should  pay  her 
ict,  and  that  olthers  slhouldiadmire^iher.  !  Ever  since  her 
ahhood  ahnost,  had  she. not  been  persecuted  and  under- 
id  ?  It  pleased  him  to  see  how  kindness  brought  out 
^ood  qualities,  and  how  her- spirits  gently  rose  with-  her 
verity;  .Any  person  who  appredat«i  her  paid.a  compli- 
:  to  the  Major's  good  jUi^gihent-^thbt  is;  if  a  man  may 
lid  to  have  good  judgmjeirt  whlo  is  under  the  influence  of 
;'s  delusion.  ;  r  ;.       : 

ter  Jos  went  to  Cdutt,  which  we  aeay'be  sure  he  did  as 
^al  subject  <b£  hds^  Sovereigii  (showing  hiroseOf  m  hisiull 
t  suit  at  the  Club,  whither  Dqbbin  came  to  Catck  Vssss^ 
very  shabl^  61d '  unifonri),  h^  ^?Axo  Vi^A  ^^«»3^  \i^*xv  's^ 
h  Loyalist  and  admirer  of  -Geoi^  IV ,  \3ec3axcvfc  «asS^ 
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tremendous  Tory  and  pillar; of  the  State  that  he  was  for 
having  Amelia  to  go  to  a  Drawing-room  too.  He  somehow 
had  worked  himself  up  to  believe  that  he  was  implicated  in 
tiie  maintenance  of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
would  not  be  happy  unless  Jos  Sedley  and  his  family  appeared 
to  rally  round  him  at  St  James's. 

Emmy  laughed.  "  Shall  I  wear  the  family  diamonds,  Jos?' 
she  said. 

'"I  wish  you  would  let  me  buy  you  some,"  thought  the 
Major.  "  I  should  like  to  see  any  that  were  too  good  for 
you." 


CHAPTER  Xxi. 

IN   WHICH   TWO  LIGHTS  ARE  PUT  OUT. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of  decorous  pleasures 
and  solemn  gaieties  in  which  Mr.  Jos  Sedley's  family  in- 
dulged was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  happens  in  most 
houses.  As  you  ascend  the  staircase  of  your  house  from  the 
drawing  towards  the  bedroom  floors,  you  may  have  remarked 
a  little  arch  in  the  wall  right  before  you  which  at  once  gives 
light  to  the  stair  which  leads  ftom  the  second  story  to  the 
third  (where  the  nursery  and  servants'  chambers  commonly 
are),  and  serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which  the 
undertaker's  men  can  give  you  a  notion.  They  rest  the 
coffins  upon  that  arch,  or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not 
to  disturb  in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tenant  slumber- 
ing within  the  black  ark. . 

.  That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  and 

down  the  well  of  the  staircase,  and  commanding  tfie  main 

thoroughfare  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  passing ;  by  which 

Cook  lurks  down  before  ddylight  to  scour  her  pots  and  pans 

in  the  kitchen ;  by  which  young  Master  stealthily  ascends, 

having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall,  and  let  himself  in  after 

dawn  from  a  jolly  night  at  the  Club ;   down  which  Miss 

comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  miislins,  brill- 

lant  and  beautiful,  and  prepared  f ot .  fcoivcs^^^x.  ^xv^  ^^t^Vjail-, 

or  Master  Tommy  slides,  prdfemtv^  .t\ve  \>aiv\?Xsc^  ^ot  ^\asAfc 

of  conveyance,  and  disdaining  dangex  axv^  ^^  ^'wa^S  ^^^ 
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lich  the  mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  in  her  strong 
Lsband's  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step  by  step,  and  fol- 
Bved  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day  when  the  medical 
gtn  has  pronounced  that  the  diarming  patient  may  go 
>wnstairs;  up  which  John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning,  with  a 
•uttering  tallow  candle,  and  to,  gather  up  before  sunrise  the 
>ots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages; — that  stair, 

>  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old  people  are  helped^ 
lests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to  the 
iristening,  the  doctor  to  the  sickroom,  and  the  undertaker's 
en  to  the  upper  floor — ^what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death, 
id  Vanity  it  is — ^that  arch  and  stair — if  you  choose  to  con- 
der  it^  and  sit  on  the  landing  looking  up  and  down,  the 
ell !  The. doctor  will  come  up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time 
lere,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the 
irtains,  and  you  take  no  notice;  and  then  she  will  fling 
Den  the  windows  for  alittlcj  and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they 
ill  pull  down  all  the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in 
le  back  rooms;  then  they  will  serid  for  the  lawyer  and 
Jier  men  in  black,  etc  Your. comedy  and  mine  will  have 
»en  played  then,  and  we  shall  b^  removed,  oh  how  far,  from 
le  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and  the  posture-making.  If 
e  are  gentlefolks,  they  will  put  hatchments  over  our  late 
^micile,  with  gilt  cherubim,  and  mottoes  stating  that  there 

*'  Quiet  in  Heaven."  Your  son  will  new  furnish  the  house, 
•  perhaps  let  it,  and  go  into  a  more  modern  quarter ;  your 
ime  will  be  among  the  "  Members  Deceased  "  in  the  lists  of 
mr  clubs  next  year.  However  much  you  may  be  mourned, 
)ur  widow  will  like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly  made;  the 
>ok  will  send  or  come  up  to  ask  about  dinner ;  the  survivor 
ill  soon  bear  to  look  at  your  picture  over  the  mantelpiece, 
hich  will  presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honour, 

►  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who  reigns. 

Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  passionately  de- 
lored  ?    Those  who  love  the  survivors  the  least,  I  believe, 
he  death  of  a  child  occasions  a  passion  of  grief  and  frantic 
ars  such  as  your  end,  brother  reader,  will  uevet  vcv^^^x^^. 
he  death  of  an  infant  which  scarce  knevj  ^o>\^  ^\nss^  ^ 
?ek's  absence  from  you  would  have  caused  Vo  ^o\^^^.  '^^^^ 
/  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  oi  ^OMt  cXo^^'aX  ^^^s^'* 
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gar  your  firstrbom  son,,  a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with  chil- 
dr^  of.his  own.  We  may  be  harsh  and  stem  with  Judah 
and  Simeon,  our  love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Benjamin,  the 
Httledne..  Am}  if  you'ai:^  M,  as  some  reader  of  this  may 
he  or  shall  hof-rold  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor — you  may  one 
day  be  thinking  for  yoursekf,  **  These  people  are  ver^  good 
roiund  about  me,  but  they  won^t  grievis  too  much  wheti  I  am 
gion^. .  .1  am  very  rich,  and. they,  want  my  inheritance— or 
very  poor,  and  they  are  tirpd  of  supporting  me." 

The  period  of  mourning  for  Mrs.  Sedle/s  death  was  only 
just  concluded,  and  Jos  scarcely  had  had  time  to  cast  off  his 
black  and  appear  in  the  splendid  waistcoats  which  he  16ved, 
when  it  became  evident  to  those  about  Mr.  Sedley  that  an- 
other event :  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  old  man  was  about 
to  go  seek  for  his  wife  in:  the  dark  land  whither  she  had  pre- 
ceded him.  "The  state.of  my  father's  health,"  Jos  Sedey 
solemnly  remarked  at  the  Clubi- *^  prevents  me  from  giving 
any  ^r^  parties  this  seasoni;  bilt  if  you  will  come  in  quiedy 
at  half-past. six.  Chutney,  mj?  boy,  and: take  a  homely  dinner 
with  one  or  two  of  the  old-set,  I  shaM  be  always  glaid  to  see 
you,"  So  Jos  and  his  acquaaiitances  dined  and  drank  their 
claret.. among  themiselves>in  silence,  whilst  the  sands  of  life 
were  running,  out  in  the  oild  mantis  glass  upstair^  The  velvet- 
footed  butler  brxDught  them  their,  wine,  and  they  composed 
themselves  to  a  rubber  after  dinner,  at  which  Major  Dobbin 
would  sometimes  come  and  take  a  hand,  and  Mrs.  Osborne 
would  occasionally  descend  when  her  .patient  above  was 
settled  for  the  night, .  and .  had  commenced  one  of  those 
b'ghtly.  troubled  slumbers  which,  visit  the  pillow  of  old  age. 

The  old  man  clung  to  his  daughter:  during. this  sickness. 
He  would  take  his  broths:  and  i  medicines  from  scarcely  any 
other  hand.  To  tend  him  becaine  almost  the  sole  business 
of  her  life.  Her  bed  was  placed  dose  by  the  door  vihidfi 
opened  into  his  chambetyiand  she  was  alive  at  the  slightest 
noise  or  disturbance  fromi  the  couch  of  the  querulous  invalid 
Though,  to  do  him  justice^  he  lay  awake  niany  an  hour,  silent 
and  without  stirring,  unwilling  to  awaken  his  kind  and  vigilant 
nurse,  > 

ffe  ioved  his.  daughter  with  mwe  iotv^^^%  wyw,'^«\sa?^'i 
n  ever  he -had  done  since  tbe  days  o^  \vet  cJcs^ei^Mioes-  ^ 
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e  dischaxge  of  gentle,  offices  and  kind  filial  duties  this 
nple  creature  shone  most  especially.  ; '^She  walks  into 
e  room  as  silendy  as  a  sunbeam,"  Mr.  Dobbin  thought, 

he  saw  her  pissHag-  in  and  out  fitsaiher  father's  room, 
dieerful  sweetness  lifting  up  her 'face  as  she  moved  to 
id  fro,:  graceful  and  noiseless.-  -When  women  are  brooding 
er  thieir  children  or  busied^  in  .a<  sickroom,  who  has  not 
en  in  their  faces  those  sweet  angelic  beams  of  love  atid 
ty?       •  ■■■        .  .      .■.•.-..;    -. 

A  secret  feud  erf  feome  years* '  standing  ■  was  thus  healed, 
od  with  a  tacit  reconciliation.  .  In  th^se  last  houkis,  and 
uched  by  her , love  and  gobdness,  the  old  man  forgot  all 
s  grief  agamst'her^  and  wrongs  which  he  and  his  wife  had 
any  a  long  night'  debated:  how  she  had  given  lup  every- 
ing  for  her  boy;  how  she  was  careless  of  her  parents  in 
eir  old  age  and  misfortune,  and  ondy  thought  of  the  child ; 
>w  absurdly  and  foolishly,  impiously  indeed,  she  took  on 
len  George  was  removed  fiidm  her.'  Old  Sedley  forgot 
ese  ehai^  as  he  was  making,  up  his  last  account,  and  did 
stice  to  the  gentle  and  uncomplaining  little  martyr.  One 
ght  when  she  stole  into  his  room  she  found  him  awake, 
tien  the. broken  old  man  made ^hia confession.  "O  Emmy, 
ve  been  thinking  we  wer^  very  unkind  and  unjust  to  you;" 
*  said,  and  put  out  his  icold  and  feeble  hand  to  her.  She 
lelt  down  and  prayed  by  his  bedside,  as  he  did  too,  having 
ill  hold  of  her  hand.  When  our  turn  comes,  friend,  may 
e  have  such  company  in  our  prayers ! 

Perhaps  as  he  was  lying  awake  then  his  life  may  have 
tssed  before  him — his  earty  hopeful  struggles,  his  manly  suc- 
jsses  and  prosperity,  his  downfall  in  his  declining  years, 
id  his  present  helpless  condition — no  chstnce  of  revenge 
5ainst  Fortune,  which  hod'  had;  the  better  of  him— neither 
ime  nor  money  to  beqfueath^~a  spent-ont,- bootless  life  of 
2feat  and  disappointment,  and  the  end  here !     Which,  I 
onder,  birother  reader,  is  the  better  lot — to  die  prosperous 
id  famous,  or  poor  and-  disappointed  ?    To  ihave,  and  to  be 
»rced  to  yield ;  or  to  sink  out  of  life^  hav\tv%  ^Vac^^^^xv^V*^ 
te  game?    That  must  be  :a  'Strange  feeWtv*^  ^>Jvexv  "a. ^a?j  *^ 
r  life  comes,  and  we  sssy,^^  T<hmorrow^  twaccjea^  «^x  ^"^^^ 
n't  matter  much;  and  the  sun^NvlW  x\se,  axv^  ^KVxV^  ws^^ 
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of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or  their  pleasure  as  usual,  but 
I  shall  he  out  of  the  turmoil." 

So  there  came  one  morning: and  sunrise  when  all  the  world 
got  up  and  set  about  its  various  works  and  pleasures,  with 
th6  exception  of  old  John  Sedley,  who  was  not  to  fight  with 
Fortune  or  to  hope  or  scheme  any  more,  but  to  go  and  take 
up  a  quiet  and  utterly  unknown  residence  in  a  churchyard  at 
Brompton  by  the  side  of  his  old  wife. 

Major  Dobbin,  Jos,  and  Georgy  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave,  in.  a  black  cloth  coach.  Jos  came  on  purpose 
from  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  whither  he  retreated 
after  the  deploraWe  event.  He  did  not  care  to  remain  in 
the  house,  with  thie — under  the  circumstances,  you  under- 
stand. .  But  Emmy  stayed  and  did  her  duty  as  usual.  She 
was  bowed  down  by  no  eq)ecial  grief,  and  rather  solemn 
than  sorrowful.  She  prayed  that  her  own  end  might  be 
as  calm  and  painless,  and  thought  with  trust  and  reverence 
of  the  words  which  she  had  heard  from  her  father  during  his 
illness  indicative  of  his  faith,  his  resignation,  and  his  future 
hope.  . 

Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  better  ending  of  the  two,  after 
all.  Suppose  you  are  particularly  rich  and  well-to-do,  and 
say  on  that  last  day,  "I  am  very  rich;  I  am  tolerably  weD 
known ;  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  best  society,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  come  of  a  most  respectable  family..  I  have 
served  my  King  and  country  with  honour.  I  was  in  Parlia- 
ment for  several  years,  wher^  I  may  say  my  speeches  were 
listened  to  and  pretty  well  received.  I  don't  owe  any  man 
a  shilling;  on  the  contrary,  I  lent  my  old  college  friend, 
Jack  Lazarus,  fifty  pounds,  for  which  my  executors  will  not 
press  him.  I  leave  my  daughters  with  ten.  thousand 
pounds  apiece — very  good  portions  fw*  girls ;  I  bequeath  my 
plate  and  furniture,  my  house  in  Baker  Street,  with  a  hand- 
some jointure,  to  my  widow  for  her  life ;  and  my  landed 
property,  besides  money  in  the  funds,  and  my  cellar  of  well- 
selected  wine  in  Baker  Street,  to  my  son.  I  leave  twent>* 
pound  a  year  to  my  valet  j  and  I  defy  any  man  after  I  have 
gone  to  hnd.  anything  against  my  character."  Or  suppose, 
on  the.  other  band,  your  swan  sings  qm\^  a  different  sort 
o/"  d/rge,  and  you  say,  "  I  am  a  pooi,  bV^X.ed,  ^vsajp^tte^ 
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old  fellow,  and  have  made  an  utter  failure  through  life.  I 
was  not  endowed  either  with  brains  or  with. good  fortune, 
and  confess  that  I  have  committed  a  hundred  mistakes 
r  and  blunders.  I  own.  to  having  foigotten  my  duty  many  a 
r  time.  I  can't  pay  what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bed  I  Ue  utterly 
helpless  and  humble,  abd  I  pray  forgiveness  for  my  weakness, 
and  throw  myself,  with  a  contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Divine  M^cy."  Which  of  these  two  speeches,  think  you, 
would  be  the  best  oration  for  your  own  funeral?  Old 
Sedley  made  the  last,  and  in  that  humble  frame  of  mind, 
and  holding  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  life  and  disappoint- 
ment and  vanity  sank  away  from  under  him. 

"  You  see,"  said  old  Osborne  to  George,  "  what  comes  of 
merit  and  industry,  and  judicious  speculations,  and  that 
Look  at  me  and  my  banker's  account  Look  at  your  poor 
grandfather  Sedley  and  his  failure.  And  yet  he  was  a  better 
man  than  I  was  this  day  twenty  years — a  better  man,  I 
should  say,  by  ten  thousand  pound." 

Beyond  these  people  and  Mr.  Clapp's  family,  who  came 
over  from  Brompton  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence,  not  a  single 
soul  alive  ever  cared  a  penny  piece  about  old  John  Sedley, 
or  remembered  the  existence  of  such  a  person. 

When  old  Osborne  first  heard  from  his  friend  Colonel 
Buckler  (as  little  Georgy  has  already  informed  us)  how  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  Major  Dobbin  was,  he  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  scornful  incredulity,  and  expressed  his  surprise  how 
^^er  such  a  feller  as  that  should  possess  either  brains  or 
;^:^  3)utation.     But  he  heard  of  the  Major's  feme  from  various 
.  ^^^mbers  of  his  society.     Sir  William  Dobbin  had  a  great 
t;^^::>inion  of  his  son,  and  narrated  many  stories  illustrative  of 
.  .^-  e  Major's  learning,  valour,  and  estimation  in  the  world's 
anion.     Finally,  his  name  appeared  in  the  lists  of  one  or 
o  great  parties  of  the  nobility,  and  this  circumstance  had 
prodigious  effect  upon  the  old  aristocrat  of  Russell  Square. 
The  Major's  position  as  guardian  to  Georgy,  whose  pos- 
ssion  had  been  ceded  to  his  grandfether,  rendered  some 
eetings  between  the  two  gentlemen  inevitable  \  arssL^x^^a 
one  of  these  that  old  Osborne,  a  k^exv  twaxv  ol  \i\yscc«» 
oking  into  the  Major's  accounts  with  Yda  Yjaxd  ^xA  xicv^^^^ 
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mother,  got  a  hintwhlch"^tiLggered>him  vei-yi  much^  and  at 
once  paitted  and  pleased- him, Mihat  k' was  out' of  William 
Dbbbm's  own  pdcket-  that  a  pait'Of  t^e' fund  h&d  been 
supplied  upon  which  the  poxw  ■  widow  anfl  the  child*  hsA 
subsisted;  '•    •■  >    ■■•■=■      "    ■' ■*     .■■'•■•■  '•  :.•••'.'.- v  ■:  ''i,-,.  > 

When  pressed  upon  the  {ioint,.  Dobbiw^wha  could  «ot  tell 
lii^s,  blushed  and  stammered  a  good  dealj  and^  finalty  con- 
fessed. "The  marHage^'''  he^id  (at  which  his' iwteflocutcir's 
face  grew  dark),  .*' was  very  niuah  tuy  doing;  I'  thought  my 
poor  friend  ha)d  ^oneso  ftir  that  ictreat  from  hip  engagement 
would  have  been  dishonour  to  him  and  cjeath  to  Mrs. 
Osborne;  and  I  could  do  noi  less,' when'  she  Was  left  without 
resources,  than  give  what  money  I  could  spare  to  maintain 
her.".  •:  ;•'  ■   -'.-'^^  '  ■  .  ;        '.  :  - 

^?  Major  D»,'?'Mf.  OsbomeJsiEiid,  looking,  hard  at  him,'  and 
turning  very  red  too,  **you  did  me: i*  great  injury:;  but  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  .you  iare  an  honest. feller,  Tbart 
my  hand,  sir,  though  I  iittjethotu^t  that  tny;  flesh  and  blood 
was  living  on  you."  And  the  .pair  shook '  hands,  with  grcBt 
confusion  on  Major -Dobbin'^spsirt,  thus  found  out  in  his  act 
of .<iiaritable  hypocrisy.   ■    ;■  i/ . 

He  strov^  *o  soften  the<  oid  man  and  reconcile  him 
towards  his  son's  m^moryv  ♦^  He  was  such  at  noble  fellow," 
he  said,  "that  all!  of  us  loved  him^  and  would  have  done 
anything  for  him.'  it,  ^  a:  young  n^an  ki  those  days,  iras 
flattered  beyond  measure  by?his  preference  for  me,  and  vis 
more  pleased  to  be  seen  in  his  company  than  in  that  of  the 
Commandep-in-Chief.  I  never  saw  his  equal  for  pluck  and 
daring  and  ail  the  qualities  Jof  a  soldierf ;"  and-  Dobbin  told 
the  old  father  as  many  storiei^  as  he  could  remi^mber  r^ard- 
ing  the  gallantry  and  achievements'  of  his  son.  "And 
Georgy  is^o  like  him,'*  the  Major  .added:  :  /• 

"He's  so  like  him  that  heimakes  me  tremble  sometimes;" 
the  grandfather  said.  ■  .i'  i  •; 

On  one  or  two  evenings  the  Major  oa,Tne  to  di^e  with  Mr. 

Gsbome  (it  wap  during  the  time  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Sedley), 

and  as  the  two  sate  together/in  the  evening  after  dinner  all 

their  talk  was  about  the  departed  her6.    The  father  boasted 

about  him  according  to  hir  woht,  glotifYing  himself  m  re- 

counting-  his  son's  feats:  and  gaftantc^ ,  ^ivix  Ym.  tcvo^A Nfi»  «t 
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^'rat^  better  &nd  more  charitable  than  that  in  which  he 
B  been  dispensed  until  now  to  regard  the  poor  fellow;  and 
e  Chri&tiii.n  hea^t  of  the  kind  Major  was  pleased  at  th^sie 
mptorns  of  returning  peace  and  goodwill.  ,  On  the  second 
ening  old  Oiiborne  caUud  Dubbin  William,  jmt  as  he  used 
,  do  at  the  tirne  when  Dobbin  and  George  were  hoy&  %(> 
ther ;  and  the  honest  gentl&tnan  was  pleased  by  that  n>ark 
reconciliation* 

On  the  next  day  at  breakfast,  wh^n  Miss  Osborne,  with  the 
perity  of  her  age  and  character,  ventured  to  make  some 
ptiark  reflecting  slightingly  upcin  the  Major's  appearance  or 
thaviour^  the  master  of  ihe  house  intern^ pted  her.  ''  You'd 
i^ve  been  glad  enough  tjo  git  him  for  yourself,  Miss  O.  But 
em  gmp«;s  are  sour.  Ha  1  hai  Major  WiJUam  is  a  fine  feller" 
"That  he  is,  Grandpapa,"  said  Georgy  approvingly  j  and 
jing  up  close  to  the  old  gentleman,  he  took  a  hold  of  his 
tge  grey  whiskers,  and  laughed  in  bis  face  good-humourediy 
id  kissed  him*  And  he  told  the  i>tory  at  night  to  his  mother^ 
10  fully  agreed  witli^  the ,  boy.  "  Indeed  he  is,"  she  said. 
¥ouT  dear  father  always  said  so*  He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
St  upright  of  men*"  Dobbin  happened  to  drop  in  very 
:>n  after  this  convetsationi  wWch  made  Amelia  bkish  pei> 
i'}  and  the  young  Scapegrace  increased  the  confusion  by 
[ing  Dobbin  the  othtr  paft  of  the  story^  "I  say^  Dob," 
lid,  "  there*s  such  an  uncommon  nice  girl  wants  to  marry 
She's  plenty  of  tin,  she  wears  a  front,  and  she  scolds 
Iservan Is  from  morning  nil  night" 
Iwho  is  it  ?  ■'  asked  Dobbin, 
f^t's  Aunt  0,,"  the  boy  an&weredi  "Grandpapa  said  so, 
1 1  say^  Dob,  how  prime  it  would  be  to  have  you  for  my 
f  r*  Old  Sed  1  ey 'a  q  ua veri  ng  v  o  ice  from  the  next  roo  m  at 
boment  wepidy  called  for  Amelia,  and  the  laughing  ended- 
at  old  Osborne's  mirxd  w^ts,  changing  was  pretty  dear. 
Iked  George  about  his  uncle  sometimes,  and  laughed  al 
Ws  imitation  of  the  way  in ; which  Jos  said,  ''  God-bkss- 
[il,"  and  i^bled  his  soup.  Then  he  said,  "It's  not 
[full  sir,  of  you  younkers  to  be  imitating  of  your  rela- 
rMiss  C,  when  yoii  go  out  anjirlving  to-day,  leave  mv 
Dn  Mr.  Sed  ley,  do  you  heai?     T^v*i»^^  ^ti  vi^iiaKv^ 
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The  card  was  returned,  and  Jos  and  the  Major  were  asked 
to  dinner — to  a  dinner  the  most  splendid  and  stupid  that 
perhdps  ever  Mr.  Osborne  gave:  every  inch  of  the  family  plate 
was  exhibited,  and  the  best  company  was  asked.  Mr.  Sedley 
took'  down  Miss  O.  to  dinner,  and  she  was  very  gracious  to 
him ;  whereas  she  hardly  spoke  to  the  Major;  who  sat  apart 
from  her,  and  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Osborne,  very  timid.  Jos 
said,  with  great  solemnity,  it  was  the  best  turtle  soup  he  had 
ever  tasted  in  his  life,  and  asked  Mr.  Osborne  where  he  got 
his  Madeira. 

"  It  is  some  of  Sedley's  wine,"  whispered  the  butler  to  his 
master. — "  IVe  had  it  a  long  time,  and  paid  a  good  figure  for 
it,  too,"  Mr.  Osborne  said  aloud  to  his  guest;  and  then 
whispered  to  his  right-hand  neighbour  how  he  had  got  it 
"  at  the  old  chap's  sale." 

More  than  once  he  asked  the  Major  about — about  Mrs 
George  Osborne — a.  theme  on  which  the  Major  could  be 
very  eloquent  when  he  chose.  He  told  Mr.  Osborne  of  her 
suJBTerings;  of  her  passionate  attachment  to  her  husband, 
whose  memory  she  worshipped  still;  of  the  tender  and 
dutiful  manner  in  which  she  had  supported  her  parents,  and 
given  up  her  boy  when  it  seemed  to  her  her  duty  to  do  sa 
"  You  don't  know  what  she  endured,  sir,"  said  honest  Dobbin, 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice;  '♦and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will 
be  reconciled  to  her.  If  she  took  your  son  away  from  yon, 
she  gave  hers  to  you ;  and  however  much  you  loved  your 
George,  depend  on  it  she  loved  hers  ten  times  more." 

"  By  God,  you  are  a  good  feller,  sir,"  was  all  Mr.  Osborne 
said.  It  had  never  struck  him  that  the  widow  would  fed 
any  pain  at  parting  from  the  boy,  or  that  his  having  a  fine 
fortune  could  grieve  her.  A  recoi^ciliation  was  announced 
as  speedy  and  inevitable,  and  Amelia's  heart  already  b^an 
to  beat  at  the  notion  of  the  awful  meeting  with  George's 
fether. 

It  was  never,  however,  destined  to  take  place.    Old  Sedley's 

lingering  illness  and  death  supervened,  after  which  a  meeting 

was  for  some  time  impossible.     That  catastrophe  and  other 

events  may  have  work^  upon  Mr.  Osborne.     He  was  much 

shaken  of  late,  and  aged,  and  his  mind  was  working  inwardly- 

He  had  sent  for  his  lawyers,  and  pto\>3toVj  c^^tv%^^^tc«diing 
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in  his  will.  The  medical  man  who  looked  in  pronounced 
him  shaky,  agitated,  and  talked  of  a  little  blood  and  the  sea- 
ride  ;  but  he  took  neither  of  these  remedies. 

.  One  day  when  he  should  have  come  down  to  breakfast, 
his  servant  missing  him  went  into  his  dressing-room,  and 
found  him  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  dressing-table  in  a  fit 
Miss  Osborne  was  apprised;  the  doctors  were  sent  for; 
Geiorgy  stopped  away  from  school;  the  bleeders  and  cuppers 
came.  Osborne  partially  regained  cognizance,  but  never 
could  speak  again,  though  he  ttied  dreadfully  once  or  twice, 
and  in  four  days  he  died.  The  doctors  went  down,  and  the 
undertaker's  men  went  up  the  stairs ;  and  all  the  shutters 
were  shut  towards  the  garden  in  Russell  Square.  Bullock 
rushed  from  the  City  in  a  hurry.  "  How  much  money  had 
he  left  to  that  boy?  not  half,  surely?  Surely  share  and  share 
alike  between  the  three ! "     It  was  an  agitating  moment. 

What  was  it  that  poor  old  man  tried  once  or  twice  in  vain 
to  say  ?  I  hope  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Amelia,  and  be 
reconciled  before, he  left  the  world  to  the  dear  and  faithful 
wife  of  his  spn.  It  was  most  likely  that,  for  his  will  showed 
that  the  hatred  which  he  had  so  long  cherished  had  gone  out 
of  his  heart.  ! 

They  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  the  letter 
with  the  great  red  seal  which  George  had  written  him  from 
Waterloo.  He  had  looked  at  the  other  papers  toio,  relative 
to  his  son ;  for  the  key  of  the  box  in  which  he  kept  theim  was 
also  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  found  the  seals  and  envelopes 
had  been  broken — very  likely  on  the  night  before  the  seizure 
-^when  the  buder  had  taken  him  tea  into  his  study^  and 
found  him  reading  in  the  great  red  family  Bible. 

When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  half  the 
property  was  left  to  George,  and  the  remainder  between  the 
two  sisters;  Mr.  Bullock  to  continue,  for  their  joint  benefit, 
the  affairs  of  the  commercial  bouse,  or  to  go  out,  as  he 
thought  fit  An  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds,  chargeable 
on  George's  property,  was  left  to  his  mother,  "  the  widow  of 
my  beloved  son,  George  Osborne,"  who  was  to  resume  the 
guardianship  of  tbe  boy. 

''Major  WilUsLtn  Dobbin,  my  beVoved  ^ti^  Irisxv^r  "^^^ 
ippointed executor;  "and  as  out  of  \\\s  VCrndtv^'s^  ^xv^^^^s^^!^*^ 
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and  with  his  own  private  fundSj  he  maintained  my  grandson 
^tfid  my  son's  widow,  when  they  were  (Otherwise  without  means 
of  support"  (the  testator  went  on  to  say),  *^ I  hereby  thaii 
him  heartily  for  his  love  and  regard  for '  them,- aijd'  beseedi 
him  to  accept  such  a  sum  as  may  be  sufficient  to  purchase 
his  commission  as  a  Lieutenant-Golonel,  or  to  be  dispcisoi 
of  in  any  way  he  may  think  fit.* 

When  Amelia  heard  thait  her-  father-in4ciw  wasi  reco^KnM 
to  her,  her  heart  melted^  and  she  was  grateful  for  the  fortune 
left  to  her.  But  when  she  heard  how  Georgy  was  rest(M«d 
to  her,  arid  knew  how  and  by  whom,  and  how  it  w^  William^ 
bounty  that  supported  hdr  in  poverty,  how  it  was  William  who 
gave  her  her  husband  arid  her  son— ^oh,  then  she  sank  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed  for  blessings  on  that  constant  and  kiinl 
heart ;  she  bowed  down  and  humbled  herself,  and  kissed  tbe 
feet,  as  it  were,  of  that  beautiful  and  generous  affection. 

And  gratitude  was  all  that 'She  had  to  pay  back  for  sud 
admirable  devotion  and  benefits — only  gratitude !  If  she 
thought  of  any  other  return,  the  image  of  George  stood  up 
out  of  the  grave,  and  said,  **  You  are  mine,  and  mine  orfy, 
now  and  for  ever.'* 

William  knew  her  feelings ;  had  he  not  passed  his  whole 
life  in  divining  them  ? 

When  the  nature  of  Mr.  Osborne's  will  became  known  to 
the  world,  it  was ;  edifying  to  remark  how  Mrs.  George  Os- 
borne rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  forming  her  cirdc 
of  acquaintance.  The  servants  of  Jos's  establishment,  who 
used  to  question  her  humble  orders,  and  say  they  woidd 
"ask  Master  "  whether  or  not  they  could  obey,  never  thought 
now  of  that  sort  of  appeal.  The  cook  forgot  to  sneer  at  her 
shabby  old  gowns  (which,  irideed,  were  quite  eclipsed  bj 
that  lady's  finery  when  she  Wg«  dressed  to  go  to  church  of  i 
Sunday  evening);  the  othefE^  no  longer  grumbled  at  the  sound 
of  her  bell,  or  delayed  to  answer  that  summons.  The  coach- 
man, who  grumbled  that  his  'bsses  Should  be  brought  out, 
and  his  carriage  made  into  a  hospital  f6r  that  old  feller  and 
Mrs.  O.,  drove  her  with  the'  trtttioist  alacrity  now ;  and  trem- 
bling lest  he  should  be  superseded  by  Mr*  Osborne's  coach- 
mein,  asked  "what  them  tJxeie  Russell  Squat^e  coachmen 
Jcnew  about  to'wn^  and  whetY^t  ^feey  -^as  i^  \o  ^x  qtv  ^  Vsi 
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>efor^.a  tody.i?"  Joa's  ftiends,  mda  and  fcanale,  suddenly 
)ecam9  interest^ed  about  &Eamy»  and. cards  of  condolence 
nultiplied  j  oi>:  her  haU  \  -tables  ,  Jo^-  himself,  who  had  looked 
m  her. as  a.good-rnatur^djjharjpfilessipauper,'  to'whom  it  iv^aji 
lis  duty  to  give  victuals  and  shelter,:  paid  her  atid  the  rich 
Lttle  lx)y):  hi^.  nephew^.-the  greatjsat  respect ;  was  anxious 
hat  sh^ishQ^ld  have  <jbartgd  and  amusement  after  her  troubles 
tpd  trials, "  poor  dear  girl ; ".  aM  hegm  to  appear  at  the  hrcak- 
atst-table,  and.mso^t  particularly  to  ask  how  she  would  like  to 
lispose  of  the  df  y> 

In  her  .capacity  of  guardian  to  Georgy,  she,  with  the  conr 
«nt  of  the  Majpr,  her  fellpw-ttruWiee,  begged  Miss  Osborne 
o  live  in  the  Russell  Square^  house  93  long  as  ever  she  chose 
o  dwell  there ;  but  that  ladyj.  with  thajiks;.  declared  that  «he 
lever  could  think ;. of  re;niaining  alpne  in  thai  melancholy 
nansion,  and  departed  in  deep,mo«iu^ning  .to  Cheltenham, 
nth  acoupiJe  of:  her  old  domjestics.  The  rest  w^re  liberally 
)aid  and  dispaissed— the  faithful  old  butler,  whom  Mrs.- Os- 
>ome  proposed  to  retain,  resigning,  and  preferring  to  invest 
us  saving^.in  a.publicThouse,  Y^here,.let  us  hope,  he. was  not 
inprosperous..  Miss  Osborne  not  choosing  to  live  in  Russell 
kiuare,  Mrs,-  Osborne  laiso,  aft^  consultation,  declined  to 
xxupy  the  gloomy  old  mansion-  there.  The  house  was  dis^ 
nantled ;  the  rich  furniture  and: effects,  the  awful  chandeliers 
ind  dreary  blank  mirrors  pNacked  away  and  hiddi^,  the  rich 
x>SEwood  drawing-room  suite,  wa§  muffled  in  straw,  the  car* 
jets  were  rolled  up;  and  corded,  the  small  select  library  of 
urell'bound  books  sj^  stowed- i^^to  two  wine<hests,  and  the 
vhple  parapheriialia  rolled  away  jn  several  enormous  vans  to 
:be  Pantechnicon,  where  they:  w^re  .to  lie  until  George's 
Majority.  And  the  great  heavy;  dark  platerchests  went  off 
:o  Messrs.  Stumpy  &  Rowdy,  to  lie  in  the  cellars  of  those 
•minent  bankers  until  the  3ame  period  should  arrive. 

One  day  Emmy,  with  George  in*  her  hand,  and  clad  in  deep! 
sables,  went  to  visi^  the  deserted  mansion. which  she  had  not 
sntered  since  she;  was  a  girl. '  The  place  in  front  was  littered 
mth  straw  .where  the  v^n^;  Jiad:(b^n  laden  and  rolled  off. 
rhey  w^nt  into,  the  ;grea^.  bUnkMrooffis,  the  walls  of  whicK 
bore  th^  marks  jivh^re  th^'^pi^ttiiJ^  axv^  t«AnoT%  V^^^^  ^^^^=^^*^ 
Then  thexwj^iU  up  fho  s^fiifkii>\j^u\i\.^iK^^^ 
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upper  rooms,  into  that  where  grandpapa  died,  as  George  said 
in  a  whisper,  and  then  higher  still  into  George's  own  room. 
The  boy  was  still  clinging  by  her  side,  but  she  thought  of 
another  besides  him,  She  knew  that  it  had  been  his  fathert 
room  as  well  as  his  own. 

She  went  up  to  one  of  the  open  windows  (one  of  those  at 
which  she  used  to  gaze  with  a  sick  heart  when  the  child  was 
first  taken  from  her),  and  thence  as  she  looked  out  she  couM 
see,  over  the  trees  of  Russell  Squate,  the  old  house  in  which 
she  herself  was  born,  and  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  days  of  sacred  youth.  They  all  came  back  to  her — the 
pleasant  holidays,  the  kind  faces,  the  careless,  joyful  past 
times ;  and  the  long  pains  and  trials  that  had  since  cast  her 
down.  She  thought  of  these  and  of  the  man  who  had  been 
her  constant  protector,  her  good  genius,  her  sole  benefactor, 
her  tender  and  generous  friend. 

"Look  here,  mother,"  said  Georgy,  "here's  a  G.  0. 
scratched  on  the  glass  with  a  diamond;  I  never  saw  it  b^ 
fore — /  never  did  it." 

"It  was  your  father's  room  long  before  you  wefre  bom, 
George,"  she  said,  and  she  blushed  as  she  kissed  the  boy. 

She  was  very  silent  as  they  drove  back  to  Richmond,  where 
they  had  taken  a  temporary  house;  where  the  smiling  lawyers 
used  to  come  bustling  over  to  see  her  (and  we  may  be  sure 
noted  the  visit  in  the  bill);  and  where,  of  course,  there  was* 
room  for  Major  Dobbin  too,  who  rode  over  frequently,  having 
much  business  to  transact  on  behalf  of  his  little  ward. 

Georgy  at  this  time  was  removed  from  Mr.  Veal's  on  an 
unlimited  holiday,  and  that  gentleman  was  engaged  to  prepare 
an  inscription  for  a  fine  marble  slab,  to  be  placed  up  in  the 
Foundling  under  the  monument  of  Captain  George  Osborne. 

The  female  Bullock,  aunt  of  Georgy,  although  despoiled 
by  that  little  monster  of  one-half  of  the  sum  which  she  ex- 
pected from  her  father,  nevertheless  showed  her  charitable- 
ness of  spirit  by  being  reconciled  to  the  mother  and  the  boy.  I 
Roehampton  is  not  far  from  Richmotvd,  and  one  day  the 
chariot,  with  the  golden  buWbcks  emVAazcrcvfe^  ^tv  ^^-^jas^ 
^nd  the  fisLccid  children  witWn,  dtdve  lo  Km^Xx^i^  Vpss^  "^ 
Richmond;  and  the  Bullock  fatnW^  mad^^tv  vct>^^\xQ^ ^ 
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:  garden,  where  Amelia  was  reading  a  book,  Jos  was  in  an 
►our  placidly  dipping  strawberries  into  winie,  and  the  Major 
<me  <?f  his  Indian  jackets  was  giving  a  back  to  Geoigy, 
o  chose  to  jump  over  him.  He  went  over  his  head,  and 
jnded  into  the  littl^  advance  of  Bullocks,  with  immense 
ck  bows  in  their  hats,  and  huge  black  sashes,  accompany- 
:  their  mourning  mamma,  "He  is  just  of  the  age  for 
sa,"  the  fond  parent  thought, :  ^nd  glanced  towards  that 
ir  child,  an  unwholesome  little  Miss  of  seven  years  of  age. 
*Rosa,  go  and  kiss  your  dear  cousin,"  Mrs.  Frederick 
i — "  Don't  you  know  me,  George  ?  I  am  your  aunt." 
:*/  know  you  weU  enough,"  George  said;  "but  I  don't 
3  kissing,  please,"  and  he  retreated  from  the  obedient 
esses  of  his  cousin. 

*Take  me  to  your  dear  mamma,  you  droll  child,"  Mrs. 
Kierick  said ;  and  those  ladies  accordingly  met,  after  an 
«nce  of  more  than  fifteen  years.  During  Emmy's  cares 
i  poverty  the  other  had  never  once  thought  about  coming 
see  her ;  but  now  that  she  was  decently  prosperous  in  the 
rid,  her  sister-in-law  came  to  her  as  a  matter  of  course. 
5o  did  numbers  more.  Our  old  friend  Miss  Swartz  and 
•  husband  came  thundering  over  from  Hampton  Court, 
h  flaming  yellow  liveries,  and  was  as  impetuously  fond  of 
lelia  as  ever.  Miss  Swartz  would  have  liked  her  always 
ihe  could  have  seen  her ;  one  must  do  her  that  justice. 
t,  que  vouiez'vous  ? — in  this  vast  town  one  has  not  the 
^  to  go  and  seek  one's  friends ;  if  they  drop  out  of  the 
fcK  they  disappear,  and  we  march  on  without  them.  Who 
Ver  missed  in  Vanity  Fair  ? 

fcut  so,  in  a  word,  and  before  the  period  of  grief  for  Mr. 
ome's  death  had  subsided,  Emmy  found  herself  in  the 
tre  of  a  very  genteel  circle  indeed,  the  members  of  which 
Id  not  conceive  that  anybody  belonging  to  it  was  not  very 
:y.     There  was  scarce  one  of  the  ladies  that  hadn't  a 
tion  a  peer,  though  the  husband  might  be  a  drysalter 
he  City.     Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well- 
rmed,  reading  Mrs.  Somerville  and  iteqwetvtov^xJcv&^cfi^ 
jtution;  others  were  severe  and  .Evax\g/eV\ca\>  «jcv^>x€v.^^2j;^ 
ter  Hall    Emmy,  it  must  be  owned,  found  Vv^seSS.  ^5^^^"^^ 
Joss  In  the  midst  of  their  clavers,  and  sxiSex^d  v^oeXoScj 


thei^bi^e  or  Iw^  oeba^mi^  on  whicivshiE^  \^d  dbmip^M  to 

form,  her;  ^^^'fcmtid'AddiaV  rtttlli«ei>s 'ffe«F  h^,  a^r^ 
IsMdh&t  hdti«efeft>l^elttd  lter-miiSfitt«-sV'^  ^She  droi^;  over  d«tf 

faiht  fetehidftaMeJfiddte-fadtile  arid^fefefeife  e€i<*i't'SrQ[)srop.-  m 
liked  tb'kesi!?  ity-  bet 'thd  M&yi^M^^  t6  g6  dff  gtowtirig  at  tirfl 
appek^aacmi  of  •  this  Wt)»iaki  withih^f  twoperttfy  g^tfl^gy-  He/ 
went  to  sfeep  \iAder^it^fertek'6ulldtk's'Md'head,'stft€Jrdi^^ 
at  one  of  thebartkei^s  b%stg&rtle^(*Fried'Wa^' still  ifrt^dnsdut 
the-  balatlice  6f-^  O^bortii  pt^&tJ^  ^koMiM  be  tt^ferreii  Iir 
frotti)  Stmnvpiy  &;  R'b\^d5^'s  -tonh^hi^Jiisttid  whilst  Ai^lisj  i*  hd 
did  not  know  Latin,  or  who  wrote  the'la^  (Jrat*k  drtii^i*  te 
the  £i/Murgk,m6  ^i<i-ism[in  tfee' least?  deplotu  orckfo  b 
wiseMtJ.  Ped's/.toiJeiextmoiiditady  tfergiv^r^tibn^oh---^^  rf| 
CathoHa  Relief  Mi;  ^satepfdutnbailiiidrigst'^th^  ladles' ift^  laii 
grand  drnwh^^t^o^mii^ '  Ixsiokkig^  (^^  92a 

grajvel  waiksi  and' g'Jifettenirig  hm-hotisfesi  .    '' ny 

"  She:<9eetoff  gdodf-imt^^redribUt  iM|)idj''  said^  M*sl  fto^  lai 
**' that  Major  seeing :tT>  bb  l^V^hxly-^P^sJ'      ■  • '  ''  .  fe 

."  She.'  AVknts:  ^4?;^!  s^dlj^i^'^id.  -IWrtSL  •  HbBybclt.  •   •**  Mf  (W  rhc 

"She-  id  drdadfullyi  Igwoftirt^  w '  indifferefttj'*  s^cF  M»  nd 
Gidwry,  with  a  vbk>e  1$:  if  from  :th^'  gtavie,  and  a^'sad  sH»  k^ 
of"  thfe-.head'  arrd^  torbah.  -  ^I  a^ked-  her  if  ghe  thought  ttt  ^ 
it'Was  in.i836,accordi1ig;tiij'Mri'Jowls>,  or  in  i8'39,^«^(i^r^  i\ 
to  Mr.  Wapshot,  that  the  Popfe  wafe-  t^S)  faU;  awd  she^sHiS  j^ 
*  Poor  Pope  !     I  hope  not.     Wiiat^Uashe^doAfe  •'?''*   '     '^  ^ 

:^She  is-i  nity  brothjsr?si  widx^l  nfty  deat'  ft-imdiSr'  »  »eri 
Frtderick^  repli^L  ^'^and'  ai  riiidh';  t  thlrtk'  W^'re*  all  bort*  uo; 
to  give'her:eTery  attention  'and:  ItiK^uctibft  ott  eYitferfng^  ^  »« 
the  ^?odd.  •  Yoti  rtiay 'faricy-  there- cah*  be  nbr^f^^X, 
motives  in;  those  i^hOs©  ii^'sapjfav^m^^f^fs  Arevv^lhk^^         Nt 

**That  poordear  Mrs..  Bilitjfck^^'^'Said.RoivdytO  Mdtijf^  old 

as  they- ; drove  away  togeth^^-^'- she ^' is  =  always'- sch^ftihif*^  {^^ 

mam^ingj  .Sitew^nti  lMr.s;>ti)sb<D¥ti^s  account  to:  be  taksftk 

^OTii .  oM2^ ;  houise) '  toiiJ  «h!ef  6i ;  lattAt>^e>>'N^^  -'^tv-^Y^.^  .^»fei  <uW*fk 

//»a^.  fooyy/and  iiiakeB  &im«fii?f  )iV^^^M».  \i\^»t*e^'^^  ^x^^'^w*^ 
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I  wish  Glowiy  was  choked  with  her  Man  of  Sin  and  her 
fie  of  Armageddon,*'  cried  the  other ;  and  the  carriage 
ed  away  43ver  Putney  Bridge. 

Jut  this  sort  of  sodety  was  tcxo  x^udly  genteel  tor  Emmf, 
I  ajl  Jumped  for  joy  whin  a  foreign  tour  was  proposed. 


,  CHAPTER    l^U. 

AM"  RH^m. 

B  above  everyday  events  had  occurred,  and  a  few  weeks 
.  passed,  when  on  one  fine  morning.  Parliament  bdng 
I*,  the  summer  advanced,  and  all  the  good  company  in 
idon  about  to  quit  that  city  for  tftieir  annual  tour  in  search 
3leasure  or  health,  the  Batavier  steamboat  left  the  Tower 
rs  laden  with  a  goodly  company  of  English  fugitives.  The 
Tter-deck  awnings  were  uj^  and  the  benches  and  gang- 
-^  crowded  with  scores  of  rosy  children,  bustling  nurse- 
dj5,  ladies  in  the  prettiest  pink  bonnets  and  summer 
sses,  gentlemen  in  travelling  caps  and  linen  jackets, 
ise  mustachios  had  just  begun'  to  sprout  for  the  ensuing 
r ;  and  stout,  trim  old  veterans  with  starched  neckcloths 
-  neat-brushed  hats,  such  as  have  invaded  Europe  a«y 
e  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  carry  the  national 
:3dem  into  every  city  of  the  Continent.  The  congregation 
hat-boxes  and  Bramah  desks  and  dressing-cases  was  pro^- 
ious.  There  were  jaunty  young  Cambridge  men  travelling 
n  their  tutor,  and  going  for  a  reading  excursion  to  Nonnen- 
th  or  KiSnigswinter  \  there  were  Irish  gentlemen,  with  the 
Bt  dashing  whiskers  and  jewellery,  talking  about  horses 
essantly,  and  prodigiously  polite  to  the  young  ladies  on 
Lrd,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cambridge  lads  and  their 
e^aced  tutor  avoided  with  maiden  coyness;  there  were 
Pall  Mall  loungers  bound  for  Ems  and  Wiesbaden,  and 
Ourse  of  waters  to  clear  off  the  dinners  of  the  season^  atvd 
ttle  roulette  and  trente-it-quarantt  to  kee^  XVe  e»£\\fe'TOj»>^ 
ng;  there  was  old  Methuselah,  who  V\adm3cme^\vv&^^'*3^'^'^^ 
;  wkh  Captain  Pap/Jlon  of.  the  Guards  \\o\dVcv%Vv^^^^^^ 
^de-books !  there  was  young-M-ay ,  w\vo  v^-s  cwct^vcsJ?> 
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his  bride  on  a  pleasure  tour  (Mrs.  Winter  that  was,  and  who  t 
had  been  at  school  with  May's  grandmother) ;  there  was  Sr 
John  and  my  Lady  with  a  dozen  children,  and  correspondinj; 
nursemaids ;  and  the  great  grandee  Bareacres'  fisLmily  that 
sate  by  themselves  near-  the  wheel,  stared  at  everybody,  and 
spoke  to  no  one.  Their  carriages,  emblazoned  with  coronets^ 
and  heaped  with  shining  imperials,  were  on  the  fore-dedt, 
locked  in  with  a  dozen  more  such  vehicles — it  was  difficult 
to  pass  in  and  out  amongst  them ;  arid  the  poor  inmates  d 
the  fore-cabin  had  scarcely  ^ny  space  for  locomotion.  These 
consisted  of  a  few  magnificently -attired  gentlemen  froifi 
Houndsditch  who  'brought  their  own  provisions,  and  could 
have  bought  half  the  gay  people  in  the  grand  saloon ;  a  fei 
honest  fellows  with  mustachios.  and  portfolios,  who  set  to 
sketching  before  they  had  been  half  an.  hour  on  board ;  one 
or  two  French /emmes  dcchambre^  who  began  to  be  dreadfully 
ill  by  the  time  the  boat  had  passed  Greenwich ;  a  groom  or 
two  who  lounged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  horse-boxes 
under  their  charge,  or  leaned  over  the  side  by  the  paddle  I 
wheels,  and  talked  about; who  was  good  for  the  Leger,  and 
what  they  stood  to  win  or  lose  for  the  Goodwood  Cup, 

All  the  couriers,  when  they  had  done  plunging  about  the 
ship,  and  had  settled  their  various  masters  in  the  cabins  or 
on  the  deck,  congregated  together;  and  began  to  chatter  and 
smoke — the  Hebrew  gentlemen  joining  them  and  looking  at 
the  carriages.  There  was  Sir  John's  great  carriage,  that  would 
hold  thirteen  people ;  my  Lord  Methuselah's  carriage ;  ny 
Lord  Bareacres'  chariot,  britzka,  and  fourgon,  that  anybody 
might  p)ay  for  who  liked.  It  was  a  wonder  how  my  Lord  got 
the  ready  money  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  Hebrew  gentlemen  knew  how  he  got  it  They  knew 
what  money  his  Lordship  had  irt  his  pocket  at  that  instant, 
and  what  interest  he  paid  for  it,  and  who  gave  it  him.  Finally, 
there  was  a  very  neat,  handsome  travelling  carriage,  about 
which  the  gentlemen  speculated. 

^^Aqui  cette  voitureld^  V  said  one  gentleman-courier  with  i 
large  morocco  money-ba^  and  earrings  to  another  with  ear- 
rings and  a  large  morocco  money-bag. 

'*  C^€St  a  Kirschje  hfinse^—jttaivu  toute  a  Pheurg^^ 
Mi^H^pi/  des  sangviches  dans  la  voitunl^  vi\^  Xlcva  c-ovMcfej^in  « 
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German-French.  Kirsch,  emerging  presently  from  the 
jhbourhood  of  the  hold,  where  he  had  been  bellowing 
ructions  intermingled  with  polyglot  oaths  to  the  ship's 
1  engaged  in  secreting  the  passengers'  luggage,  came  to 
5  an  account  of  himsdf  to -his  brother  interpreters.  He 
irmed  them  that  the.  carriage  belonged  to  a  Nabob  from 
cutta  and  Jamaica,  enormouisly  rich,  and  with  whom  he 
;  engaged  to  travel ;  and  at  this  moment  a  voung  gende- 
1  :who  had  been  warned  off  the  bridge  between  th^  paddle- 
:es,  and  who  had  dropped  thence  on  to  the  roof  of  Lord 
thuselah's  carriage,  from  which  he  made  his  way  over 
er  carriages  and  imperials  until  he  had  clambered  on  to 
own,  descended  thence  and  through  the  window  into 
body  of  the  carriage,  to  the  applause  of  the  couriers 
king  on. 

^  Nous  aliens  avoir  une  belle  iraverske^  Monsieur  George," 
i  the  courier,  with  a  grin,  as  he  lifted  his  gold-laced  cap. 

*  D your  French,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  "  where's 

:  biscuits,  ay  ?  "  Whereupon  Kirsch  answered  him  in  the 
glish  language,  or  in  such  an  imitation  of  it  as  he  could 
nmand;  for  though  he  was  familiar  with  all  languages, 
.  Kirsch  was  not  acquainted  with  a  single  one,  and  spoke 
with  indifferent  volubility  and  incorrectness. 
The  imperious  young  gentleman  who  gobbled  the  biscuits 
id  indeed  it  was  time  to  refresh  himsetf,  for  he  had  break- 
feed  at  Richmond  full  three  hours  before)  was  our  young 
rnd  George  Osborne.  Uncle  Jos  and  his  mamma  were  on 
:  quarter-deck  with  a  gentleman  of  whom  they  used  to  see 
jood  deal,  and  the  four  were  about:  to  make  a  summer 

T. 

fos  was  seated  at  that  mom^t  on  deck  under  the  awning, 
i  pretty  nearly  opposite  to  the  Eiarl  of  Bareacifes  and  his 
lily,  whose  proceedings  absorbed  the  Bengalee  almost 
irely.  Both  the  noble  couple  looked  rather  younger  than 
the  eventful  yeir  '15,  when  Jos  remembered  to  have  seen 
m  at  Brussels  (indeed,  he  always  gave  out  in  India  that 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  theim).  Lady  Bareacres' 
r,  which  was  then  dark,  was  now  a  beautiful  golden 
)um;  whereas  Lord .  Bareacres'  whiskers,.  ^'^^^caKx\>^  ^^^ 
re  at  present  of  a  rich  black,  with  puipYe  w\«^  ^x^^w  ^^5^^^- 


h 
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tions  in  the  light.     But  changed  a^  they  wer^s  the 
ments  of  the  noble  pair  occupied  Jos's  mind  entirely* 
presence  of  a  lord  fascinated  hinij  and  he  could  Ic 
nothing  else- 

"Those  people  seem  to  interest  you  a  great  deal, 
Dobbiiip  laughing  and  watching  him.     Amelia  too 
She  was  in  a  straw  bonnet  with  black  ribbons^  and 
dressed  in  mourning  j  but  the  little  hustle  and  holic 
joUTney  pleased  and  excited  her^  and  she  looked  partic-:: 
happy, 

**  What  a  heavenly  dajrl"  Emmy  said|  and  enMe^mam 
great  originaltty,  "  I  hope  w©  shall  have  a  calm  passage— 

Jos  waved  hii  hand,  scornfully  glancing  at  die  sam^s^ 
under  his  eyelids  at  the  great  folks  opposite.  "  If  yoUS 
made  the  voyages  we  have,''  he  said,  '^you  wouldn't  -M 
I  care  about  the  weather. '^  Btit  never thelessj  traveller  A| 
was,  he  passed  tlie  night  direfnlly  sick  in  his  carriage 
his  couiier  tended  him  with  li^randy-^and-^vater 
lu.vury* 

In  due  time  this  happy  party  landed  at  the  quays  ( 
dam,  whehcJe  they  were  transported  by  another  sleaoicf  ( 
the  city  of  Cologne.  Here,  the  earriage  and  the  family  H 
to  the  shore,  and  Jos  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  see  hi 
arrival  announcdd  in  the  Cologne  newspapers  as  **  Herr  G^ 
Lord  von  Strdley  nebst  Begleitung  aus  London,"  He  M 
his  cOTjrt  dress  with  him  ;  he  had  insisted  that  Dobbin  s!w« 
bring  his  regimental  paraphernalia;  he  announced  i\M\ 
was  his  intention  to  be  presented  at  some  foreign  eourUi  W 
pay  his  reiapectg  to  the  s(&veFej^s  of;  the  countri^ss  whkJi  J 
honoured  with  a  visit 

Wherever    the    party   stopped   and   an  opportunity  j 
offered^  Mr.  Jos  left  hxB  own  card  and  the  Major's 
*'Our  Minister.*'     It  \six9  with  great  difficulty  that  hej 
be  restrained  from  putting  cm  his  cocked  hat  attd  tig 
wait  upon  the  English  Consul  at  th«  Free  Gity  of  ^ 
when   thit   hospitable  funetionary  asked  our   travtj 
diimer*     He  kfept  a  jotsarnal  of  hi  voyage,  and  note 
irately  the  defects  or  excellences  ot  vVt  \in\ou^  mxja  \ 
^<^  pal  up^  ^nd.  of  the  wines  and  d\s\^^  ^  \^V\c^\'^ 
Ab  for  Emmy,  she  was  ver^bappt  ^^^^^ 
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Jp  ,9ftn-y  al?pia  fpF.^iei?  J»er.iifi«iil  /aoDd'  sketdi^ibobk,  and; 

_hi?4i  ^e;^  ^4mir^':t)^ic.  :She  sate;«iipori  steam©Fs^ 
;  ^Rd  ^j9W,  qr^gpiuxd  ^3Wtle»^  «r  sha'  mcMantjed  npcai 
^yi^  ^H^  aft(i«Q^ji:j^#©fii^tijobherW®v^    aKrfeendedlby 

%  MaJQr  di<J  IWifS^  W^  dwjll  fignre^it/donkqr-back, 
^i^.iqng.  ]^s  liOP€;bj[fl^dtht(gKOuml  Petwas  the  inters 
:  fOfijljhe^p^rty,  h^ing:a)g^dIijiiiUtar^  laote\*kdgie  xtf  the 
an  .lajP^gfcJ^^ ;  #0d  !^  «»3  ife  .ddJjghted  .Geotge  fought 
#P?B^9?  :  of ; jtjl^  Bteto^  mA  <ih^  .  IWatihate.  Eiti  the 
l^-  ojf.^f^  we§ku,laiid  jby  ^$id»^siy  cDoyeraing  with 
.K;^r;5f?)i  j9x\  <h^  bpjt  of  .th^  ;0*jafegei:  Geoigy  made  pro.- 
fi^..«4v^pG^i»  the  tooviedgft -of  High  iDotch,, and  could 
p  |Ki|t^  itv49it<?r:^  ;9lid;ppSliilions  iol^  Vf^thit  ebiajtnfi^  ^»^ 
^an4jw[9Ug^djhlft^flr<iBII,  -  ini  .;  r.:.  .»  .  vi  . 
r,  J^)5  j?Kd  fi<;^.,n^jH;b^gageio«  t|b©  aftehaoon cxlcuiisionfir 
3  feUaiy-tra\^U$rs,  He  riept  e  good  /<teal  afiber  dinner,  or 
?d  ii)  th^  ^arboui??  /0f  i$hfi  pleasaht  linn-gaiidenfi.  Pleasant 
1^.  (^arj^^p.J  Fi^ir  scenes  iof  jwace  smd  sunshine,  noble 
l^;Tai9j)jfii^ia»  wbQ.g»  "ClJ^a  jai-Q -refected. in 'the;-T!nagnlfi- 
?it?^ftf^i  yfkiO  h^  «v^Qr:»5en;  you.libat,  hasnbt:a  grateful 
ory  fif  ^bi9s^  <5<?eneft  of  frisnifiy  repose  and  .beauty  ?.  •  To 
[own  Ji3|e  pen  and  (^yett.^o  th&ik  of  tUstt  bfeautiful  Rhine- 
Hjfljte^  one  h^^y*  M  thialtimia  of -summer 'eveciti^  the 
€^§  trpopiog  dowj>  from'  til©  hills,  lowing^  sand  with  their 
ti^Ul1&  <-€f  the  old  town^  ^thdtis  oldi  moats,  and. gates, 
spir^ft,  mdchestrtutrirecs,  lYirfxiong  bkie  shadows  stretch- 
^Y&Pi  itlne  grftss;  -thfiisby^and  Idtiettverubelow^^cpe  in 
5pa  ^nd  gold ;  i«d  the  inaoon  is  alreaxjy  iimtj  looking  pale 
rd^  tjbe  sunset.'  Tbd  suftistnks  behind  the  great;  oasderr 
ed.  mountainjg,  the  nigjht  iidite  iauddeiily^  the  river,  growi 
Bt  arnl  <tefker,  lights  quisriar  iiji  it  fromt  the  isrindowis  in  the 
M9^^s«»  and  twinkle  peaoofiiliy  in  thevillBges  under  the 
pn  !the  opposite  shore,    r.    i      i     .  '» 

»  Jps  used  to  go  tojsle^ia  good  rdeal  with  his  bandanna 
bis.&cej/ajid  be  vay^j^tonifoBlablev  a»A  tea.^  «^  '<SNfc 
nlh:ntwa,.axid  evetj.H^co'd  0f:Ga%nam's2Lto«i»^ 
-(imytiie  blessings  df.;all  iEngUahtaexi^HVvo  V»^re  ^ 
abroad  rejtoi?  the .  founderfe  and  ig*oop«VE^-o«- ^  "^ 
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piratical  print !),  and  whether  he  woke  or  slept  his  friends  M 
not  very  much  miss  him.  Yes,  they  were  very  happy.  They 
went  to  the  Opera  often  of  evenings — to  those  snug,  un- 
assuming, dear  old  operas  in  the  German  towns,  where  the 
noblesse  sits  and  cries  and  knits  stockings  on  the  one  side^ 
over  against  the  boui^eoisie  on  the  othfer ;  and  His  ThuM- 
parency  the  Duke  and  his  Transparent  family,  all  very  ftt 
and  good-natured,  come  and  occupy  the  great  box  in  the 
middle ;  and  the  pit  is  full  of  the  most  elegant  slim-waisted 
officers  with  straw-coloured  miistachios^  and  twopence  a  day 
on  full  pay.  Here  it  was  that  Emmy  found  her  delight,  and 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  wonders  of  Mozart 
and  Cimarosa.  The  Major's  musical  taste  has  been  befofe 
alluded  to,  and  his  performances  on  the  flute  commended. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  he  had  in  these  operas  was  m 
watching  Emmy's  rapture  while  listening  to  them.  A  net 
world  of  love  and  beauty  broke  upon  her  when  she  was  into)- 
duced  to  those  divine  compositions:  this  lady  had  the 
keenest  and  finest  sensibility,  and  how  could  she  be  in- 
different when,  she  heard  Mozart?  The  tender  parts  cf^ 
"  Don  Juan^*  aw^ened  in  her  raptures  so  exquisite  that  she 
would  ask  herself,  •  when  she  went  to  say  her  prayers  of» 
night,  whether  it  was  not  wicked  to  feel  so  much  delight  is 
that  with  which  "Vedrai  Carino"  and  "Batti  Batti"  fillei 
her  gentle  little  bosom?  But  the  Major,  whom  she  con- 
sulted upon  this  head  as  her  theological  adviser  (and  who 
himself  had  a  pious  and  reverent  soul),  said  that,  for  his  parti 
every  beauty  of  art  or  nature  made  him  thankful  as  weS 
as  happy ;  and  that  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in  listening  to  fine 
music,  as  in  looking  at  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or  at  a  beantiM 
landscape  or  picture,  was  a  benefit  for  which  We  might  thanl  b 
Heaven  as  sincerely  as  for  any  other  worldly  blessing.  Aid  t 
in  reply  to  some  faint  objections  of  Mrs.  Amelia's  (taken 
from  certain  theological  works  like  the  "  Washerwoman  d 
Finchley  Common "  and  others  of  that  school,  with  whicfc  jc 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  been  furnished  during  her  life  at  Bromp 
ton)  he  told  her  an  Eastern  feble  of  the  Owl  who  thought 
that  the  sunshine  was  unbearable  for  the  eyes,  and  that  the 
Nightingale  was  a  most  overtated  bird.  "It  is  one's  natoie Jt 
'^ng  and  the  other's  to  hoot,"  Vie  said,\a.\^\Ti%,  ^^^^MaA^riA 
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:h  a  sweet  voice  as  you  have  yourself,  you  must  belong  to 
.  Bulbul  faction." 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  this  period  of  her  life,  and  to  think 
it  she  was  cheerful  and  happy.  You  see  she  has  not  had 
>  much  of  that  sort  of  existence  as  yet,  and  has  not  fallen 
the  way  bf  means  to  educate  her  tastes  or  her  intelligence. 
e  has  been  domineered  over  hitherto  by  vulgar  intellects, 
is  the  lot  of  many  a  woman.  And  as  every  one  of  the 
ar  sex  is  the  rival  of  the  rest  of  her  kind,  timidity  passes 
folly  in  their  charitable  judgments,  and  gentleness  for 
llness,  and  silence — which  is  but  timid  denial  of  the 
welcome  assertion  of  ruling  folks,  and  tacit  protestantism — 
3ve  all,  finds  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  femdle  Inquisi- 
n.  Thus,  my  dear  and  civilized  reader,  if  you  and  I  were 
find  oupselves  this  evening  in  a  society  of  greengrocers,  let 
say,  it  is  probable  that  our  conversation  would  not  be 
lliant;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greengrocer  should  find 
nself  at  your  refined  and  polite  tea-table,  where  everybody 
s  saying  witty  things,  and  everybody  of  fashion  and  repute 
jring  her  friends  to  pieces  in  the  most  delightful  manner,  it 
possible  that  the  stranger  would  not  be  very  talkative,  and 
no  means  interesting  or  interested. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  poor  lady  had  never 
:t  a  gentleman  in  her  life  until  this  present  moment, 
rhaps  these  are  rarer  personages  than  some  of  us  think, 
r  which  of  us  can  point  out  many  such  in  his  circle — men 
Gse  aims  are  generous,  whose  truth  is  constant,  and  not 
ly  constant  in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree ;  whose 
nit  of  meanness  makes  them  simple;  who  can  look  the 
rid  honestly  in  the  face  with  an  equal  manly  sympathy  for 
f  great  and  the  small?  We  all  ktiow  a  hundred  whose 
Its  are  very  well  made,  and  a  score  who  have  excellent 
nners,  and  one  or  two  happy  beings  who  are  what  they 
1  in  the  inner  circles,  and  have  shot  into  the  very  centre 
i  buirs-eye  of  the  fashion ;  but  of  gentlemen  how  many  ? 
t  us  take  a  little  scrap  of  paper  and  each  make  out  his  list 
My  friend  the  Major  I  write,  without  any  doubt,  in  mine. 
J  had  very  long  legs,  a  yellow  face,  and  a  slight  lisp,  whicK 
first  was  rather  ridiculous.  But  his  tViow^Xs  "v^x^  \>»5^, 
braii}5  were  fairly  good,  his  life  was  hotvesX  m\^  v^^^  ^^^^ 
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hip  bj^rt  warm  and  hydtnblQ.  .He  certainly  had  very- taigp 
hands  and  feet,  which  the  "two  George  Osbjapi^eis  Use^  iP 
cariaatuie  and  laugh  at;i  and  their  J^cra  apdi  laugh  tear  peafhips 
le4.  poor  -U^tle  Emmy  ,a:$tray  as  to  hii».WKDiPth.  But  lUyewe 
no^.v^llwbeea  misled  abqut  Qur  heroes,  and ' ichpi^gfid  our 
opii^ions  a  hundred  itimea  ?  Ernmyv  in  thisi  h^ppy  tiuae,  found 
that  her«:  und^wertt  a  v^rjf:  gfeat  change  .in  rcepect  of  the 
mefitsof  the  Major,  ...  .•  >-.   ■ 

Perhaps  it:  wa$  tfeie  happiest  time  of  both  theic  Hv«s  indeet 
if  ^hfiy  4id  hut  know  it;  and.  whor  docs? »  Which  of  iwxaa 
point  ouit  and  pay- tjhat  was.  the  CttlminatiDn,  that  waa  (be 
summit  Qf-hw^an  jpy ?  Put  at  A.  et^nta  this-  couple  •¥» 
very  decently  oontiented,  and  enjoyed  aiS-  pleasairt'  a,'toHwn« 
tow.  ap,  any  pair -that  left,  Engfend  thafc  yiear..  Geotgy  was 
always  present  at  the  play,  bit  it  was  the  M43Pii:.whQ.p«t 
Emmy's  shawl  on  after  the  entertainment;  and  in  the  vf^ 
and  eKCM4!3ions  the  young  la4  would  be  oate  ahead,  andtil)4 
tawer-stair,  or-  a  tree^,  whist  th^  spbiwier;  coUple  weret  below— 
the^. Major.  SrfifwAing  his'  cigar ^with  gre^t  pbcidiity  ajad  coo- 
SiCancy^  wWlfit ;  Einsmijj  sketched  the  sight .  or  the  riiiia^  It  \ 
on., this,  very  to^ij.thait  I„  the  p?^e$^T(t  wpitetof  ^  history  o( 
which  every  word  is  true,,  bad  the.pleasiiire.tx>3e^  th€ainfirsl> 
ajid^Mafk^Aheir.  aequ^injtiswftce.  .  ..  ■."    -..        ■  ... 

:^^::wa^  ?it  the  little  contfiQfftabtei  Ducal  fccawa erf  Bwajptfi 
n|ck^  (jS^a*  v^ry  plaice,  whecer- Sir  Kct  .Ccawl^y  had '  belw  $Q 
disj^ingi^shftd  as  an  cktta^Hi;  but  that^asiin  early^^fttly  dayft 
andibefore.the  n0w^  of  theihattJi^  pf=  Aus^editzi-^ent  aU  jbe 
EnglvBh  diplpmat^sts;  ia^.Germaoy  tp  Hhe  right  about)  thMi.1 
%at  saw  Gploael.Dobbin.and  hi&.'.  party..  Th^  ha<d  arrihfel 
withi'the  Cqunifi^  *nd  equrier  aVthe^Erbprin?f  [Hotel,  the  h«t 
of  th^  tow^jjandfthe  whole  paisty  dined  4^,^h^^/^^4?.  d^kM^-. 
Everybody  n^^snarked  the.  majmty  of  Jqi^,  and  iJae  knowin| 
wa^^in  whi^h.he  sipped  or  r^theif.siy^lj^.^  J<pbjani3isbci^ 
whi^  ;hf5.  ^d€iFed!  for  dinipiwv  Th44ittle-  boyr.  V^o^yft  ^ 
served,  had.  a  famortpS' appetite,.  arKi  consumed  schiaken,^ 
hrat&jky^B.r)A  ka^ tpffipini.  .apftej/  crafiberry  jawi,  and'  saJfeid,.  and 
puddingi  ffnfji!  m^  'fowls^  a;^4<  ^efeVm^aX^,  ^vtJh .  ^,  galjariuy 
tlmf:di(d  iipom^  to  his  natiw.  .^ftJ^  i^aoxiX  W^^xv ^^weg^HV; 
Qpclud^d  the  repast!  with.  de^€sct\  «<>ffv^  CiV-«¥\s55v.\!^««i 
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ed  out  of  doors ;  for  some  young  gentlemen  at  taljTe, 
sed  with- his  coolness  and  gallant  free-and-easy  manner, 
ced  him  to  pocket  a  handful  of  macaroons,  which  he 
Lissed  on  his  way  to  the  theatre,  whither  everybody  went 
te  cheery,  social  little  German  place.  The  lady  in  black, 
boy's  mamma,  laughed  and  blushed,  and  looked  exceed- 
t'  pleased  and  shy  as  the  dinner  Yrerrt  on,  and  at  the 
JUS  feats  and  instances  of  tspi^gkrie  on  the  part  of  her 
The  Colonel— for  so  he  became  rery  soon  afterwards 
remember,  joked  the  boy,  with  a  great  deal  of  grave  fun 
ting  out  dishes  which  he  hadfif  tried,  and  entreating  him 
to  balk  his  appetite,  but  to  have  a  second  suj^ly  of  this 
lat. 

was  what  they  call  a  gastr&tle  night  at  the  Royal  Grand 
al  Pumpomickelisch  Hof,  or  Court  theatre,  and  Madame 
oeder  Devrient,  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and 
us,  performed  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  the  wonderful 
a  or  **  Fidelio."  From  our  places  in  the  stalls  we  could 
our  four  friends  of  the  tahie  d^hSfe,  in  the  loge  which 
vendler  of  the  Erbprinz  kept  for  his  best  guests ;  and  I 
d-  not  help  remarking  the  effect  which  the  magnificent 
5SS  and  music  produced  upon  Mrs.  Osborrte — for  so  we 
d  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  mustachios  call  her.  During 
astonishing  Chorus  of  the  Prisoners,  over  which  the 
jhtlul  voice  of  the  actress  rose  and  soared  in  the  most 
jhing  harmony,  the  English  lady's  face  wore  such  an 
ession  of  wonder  and  delight  that  it  struck  even  little 
)s,  the  biask  attach^,  who  drawled  out,  as  he  fixed  his 
5  upon  her,  "Gayd,  it  really  does  one  good  to  see  a 
lan  caypable  of  that  stayt  of  excaytement."  And  in  the 
on  scene,  where  Fiddio,  rushing  to  her  husband,  cries, 
chts,  nichts,  mein  Florestan,"  she  fairly  lost  herself,  and 
ired  her  face  with  her  handkerchief  Every  woman  in 
house  was  snivelling  at  the  time ;  but  I  Suppose  it  was 
Lus^  it  was  predestined  that  I  was  to  write  this  particular 
's  memoirs  that  I  remarked  her, 

he  next  day  they  gave  another  piece  of  "BeeXJcvoN^v^  ^^X^^a. 
acht  bei   Vittoria."      Malbrook   \s  inttodMC^^    ^^  "^^ 
in/ng  of  the  peifOrtnance,  as   indicatwe  ol   ^^  ^^^^ 
rot?  of  the  French  arrtry.     Then  come  ^wxc^^.  \x>\^s\^« 
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thunders  of  artillery,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  and  at  last, 
in  a  grand  triumphal  swel^  "God  save  the  King"; is  per- 
formed. 

There  may  have  been  a  score  of  Englishmen  in  the  house; 
but  at  the  burst  of  that  beloved  and  well-known  music 
every  one  of  them — ^we  young,  fellows  in  the  stalls,  Sir  John 
and  Lady  BuUminster  (who  hati  taken  a  house  at  Pumper- 
nickel for  the  education  of  their  nine  children),  the  fiit 
gentleman  with  the  mustachios,  the  long  Major  in  white 
duck  trousers,  arid  the.  lady  with  the  little  boy  upon  whom  he 
was  so  sweet;  even  Kirsch,  the  courier  in  the  gallery— ^stood 
bolt  upright  in  their  places,  andi  proclaimed  themselves  t0 
be  members  of  the  dear  old  British  nation.  As  for  Tape- 
worm, the  Charge  d'Affaires,  h^  rose  up .  in  his  box  and 
bowed  arid  simpered  as  if  he  would  represent  the  whole 
empire.  Tapeworm  was  nephew  and  heir  of  old  Marshal 
Tiptoff,  who  has  been  introduced  in  this  story  as  Genenl 
Tiptoff,  just  before  Waterloo,-  who  was  Colonel  of  the  — th 
regiment,  in  which  Major  Dobbin  served,  ?ind  who  died  in 
this  year  full  of  honours,  and  of  ap  aspic  of  plovers'  ^gs; 
when  the  regiment  was  graciously  given  by  his  Majesty  to 
Colonel  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  K.C.B,,.  >yho  had  commanded 
it  in  many  glorious  fields. 

Tapeworm  must  have  met  with  Colonel  Dobbin  at  the 
house  of  the  Colonel's  Colonel,  the  Marshal,  for  he  recog- 
nized him  on  this  night  at  the  theatre;  and  with  the  utmost 
condescension,  his  Majesty's  Minister  came  over  from  his 
own  box,  and  publicly  shook  hands  with  his  new-found 
friend. 

"Look  at  that  infernal  slyboots  of  a  Tapeworm,"  Fipps 
whispered,  examining  his  chief  from  the  stalls.  "  \Vherevcr 
there's  a  pretty  woman  he  always  twists  himself  in."  And  I 
wonder  what  were  diplomatists  made  for  but  for  that  ? 

"Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Dobbin?" 
asked  the  Secretary,  with  a  most  insinuating  grin. 

Georgy  burst  out  laughing^  and  saidj  "  By  Jove,  that  is  t 
good  'un !"    Emmy  and  the  Major  blushed  ;•  we  saw  them 
/ram  the  stalls, 

''This  lady  is  Mrs.  George  Osfeom^r  ^^^^  >>^^ '^^^ 
''^nd  this  is. her  brother,;  Mr.  Sftdle^.  ^  d^^ivc^x^^e^  ^^ 
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of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  pernlit  me  to  introduce  hiiii  to 
your  Lordship." 

'  My  lord  nearly  sent  Jos  off  his  legs  with  the  most  fascinat- 
ing smile.  "Are  you  going  to  stop  in  Pumpernickel?"  he 
said.  "  It  is  a  dull  place ;  but  we  want  some  nice  people^ 
ind  we  would  try  and  make  it  so  agreeable  to  you.  Mr. — 
Ahum — Mrs. — Oho.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling 
upon  you  to-morrow  at  your  inn."  And  he  went  away  with 
a  Parthian  grin  and  glance  which  he  thought  must  finish 
Mrs.  Osborne  completely. 

The  performance  over,  the  young  fellows  lounged  about 
the  lobbies,  and  we  saw  the  society  take  its  departure. 
The  Duchess  Dowager  went  off  in  hier  jingling  old  coach, 
attended  by  two  faithful  and  withered  old  maids  of  honour, 
and  a  little  snuffy  spindle-shanked  gentleman  in  waiting,  in  a 
brown  jasey  and  a  green  coat  covered  with  orders,  of  which 
the  star  and  the  grand  yellow  cordon  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  of  Pumpernickel  were  most  conspicuous.  The 
drums  rolled,  the  guards  saluted,  and  the  old  carriage  drove 
away. 

Then  came  His  Transparency  the  Duke  and  Transparent 
family,  with  his  great  officers  of  state  and  household.  He 
bowed  serenely  to  everybody.  And  amid  the  saluting  of  the 
guards  and  the  flaring  of  the  torches  of  the  running  footmen, 
clad  in  scarlet,  the  Transparent  carriages  drove  away  to  the 
old  Ducal  Schloss,  with  its  towers  and  pinnacles  standing  on 
the  Schlossberg.  EverylDody  in  Pumpernickel  knew  every- 
body^  No  sooner  was  a  foreigner  seen  there  than  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  some  other  great  or  small 

;  officer  of  state,  went  found  to  the  Erbprinz,  and  found  out 

;  the  name  of  the  new  arrival 

We  watched  them,  too,  out  of  the  theatre.  Tapeworm 
had  just- walked  off,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  with  which  his 

;  gigantic  chasseur  was  always  in  attendance,  and  looking  as 
much  as  possible  like  Don  Juan.     The  Prime  Minister's  lady 

;  had  just  squeezed  herself  into  hei*  sedan,  and  her  daughter, 

(  the  charming  Ida,  had  put  on  her  calash  and  clogs,  when 
the  English  party  came  out,  the  boy  yoiV^Tvvcv^  ^^^^cc^^'^s^R. 
Major  taking  great  pains  in  keeping^  V^'i  ^«:«\  c>N^st  ^^^^ 
Osborne's  head,  and  Mr.  Sedley  YooVin^  ^x^^xv^i  ^'^"^  ^  ^"^^^ 
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opera-iiat  on  one  sicfe  of  hb  headj  and  his  hand,  ia  the 
stomach  of  a  voluminous  white  waistcoat.  We': took  off  our 
hats  to  <pur  acquaintances  of  the  table  d^haie^  tod  the  lady,  in 
return,  piieseBted  us"  with  a  little  srnile  and  a  curtsy,  for  ^^uch 
everybody  iwight  be  thanldul. 

The  carriage  from  the  inn,  urider.  the  superintendence  of 
the  bustling  Mr.  Kirsch,,  w«s  in  waitirtg  to  convey  the  partj^ 
But /the  fat  man  said  he  would  walk,  and  smoke  bis  cigar  od 
his,  way  homewards ;  so  the  other  three,  with  rwrfs  and  amUes 
to  us,  went  without  Mr.  Sedley — Kirsch,  with  the  cigaivcase^ 
following  in  his  master's  wake.    .      :  ..>... 

We  all  walked  together,  and  stalked  to  the  stoujt  geatkiwtt 
abovt  the  agremmts  of  the  place.  It  waa  vttry  ^ireeable  for 
the  English.  There  were  shooting'jjtardies:  ajfid  battues ;;  thcK 
wasr  a  plenty  of  balls  and  .entertainments  at  the  hospitaUs 
Court;  thei  society  was ;  generally  good»  thctheatre  ew»t 
lent,  and  the;  living  cheap.  'fAnd  out  Minister  seetns  « 
mpst  delightful  and  affable  person,"  our  riew  >  friend;  fiuA 
"  With  such  a  r^resentative,*  andr-and  a  good  medical  nm 
I  can  fancy  the  place  to  be  most  eligible.  Good-nigbt» 
gentlew^^"  And  Jos  creaked  wp  the  stairs  to  bedfmrd, 
followed  by  Kirfech  with  a  flambeau*  We  rather  hoped  tW 
nice-looking  woman  would  he  induced  to  stay  some  tiine  in 
the  iiiown. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 
IN  WHICH   WE  MEET  AN   OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 


Such  polite  behaviour  as  that  of  Loird  Tapewoamt  did  nol 

fail  to  have  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  i  Mr.  Sedie^^ 

mind,  and  the  very  next  mOBning,  at  breakfast,  he  pronoun^ 

his  opinion  that   Pumpemick^^  was  the  pleasantest  littifi 

piace  of  any  which  he  had  visited,  on  their  tour.     JcA 

motives  .and;  artifices  were  not  very  difSftcult  of  conaprdien' 

sion ;  and  Dobbin  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  like  a  hypacnte  as 

he  was,  when  he  found,  by  the^  knowing  air  of.  the  Civilian 

and  the  off-hand  manner  in  vjlt^ch  ^«^  \^^ifit  xaSkssi  abont 

Tapeworm  Casde,  atud  the  otkvei  rcvessEJciti^o't  >i5c«;ted^v'^ 

Joe^h^d  hQ^n  up   already  m  &&  tiiotcaii^  ^^^^'^^JMi^ 
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veiling  Pftierage.:  Yes,  he  had  seen  the  Right  nondurable 
J  Earl  of  Bagwig,  his  Lordship's  father,  he  was  isure  he 
3 ;  he  had  melt  him  at— at  the  LeVee^-^didn^t  Dob  remem- 
•  ?  and  when  the  Diplomatist  called  Oh  the  party,  faithftd 
hifc  ppomise,  Jos  received  him  with  siich  a  salute  and 
*pt!rfe  as  we^e  BeMom  iaccdrded  to  the  little  Envoy.  He 
iked  at  Kirsch  on  His  Excellency's  arrival,  and  that 
Issary,  instructed  beforehand,  went  out  and  superinterided 
-entertainment  of  cold  meats, 'jelfi6si^  and  other  delicaci^, 
ought  in  upon  trays,  and  of  which  "Mr.  Jos  absoltitiely  in- 
tcd  that  his  noble  guest  shouM  partake.  ' 

1\ipewo*fti,  so  long  as  lie  cotlM  have  an  opportunity  of 
nfiiring  the  bright  ^s  of*  Mi-si  Osborne  (whose  freshniess 
complexion  bore-  daylight  remarkably  well),  was  not  ill 
*ased  to  accept  any  invitation  to  stay  in  Mr.  Sedtey*6 
igings;  He  put  one  or  two  dexterous  questions  to  him 
out  India  and  the  dancing-girls  there ;  asked  Amelia 
out  that  beautiful  boy  wIk)  l\ad  been  with  her,  and  c6mp!i«- 
♦ftted  the  astonished  little  woman  upon  the  prodigious 
risation  which  she  had  made  in  the  house ;  and  tried  to 
jdnate  Dobbin  by  talking  of  the  late,  war,  and  the  exploits 
the  PumpemicTcel  contingent  under  the  command  of  the 
eredhftry  Prince,  now  Duke  of  Pumpernickel.  . 
Lord  Tapewomi  inherited  no  littie  portion  of  the  family 
Hantryy  and  it  was  his  happy  belief  that,  almost  every 
>man  upon  whom  he  himself  cast  friendly  eyes  was  in  love 
th  him.  He  left  Emmy  lindei^  the  persuasion  that  she  was 
Lin  by  his  wit  arid  atttactions,  and.  went  home  to  his 
3gi^s  to  write  a  pretty  littfe  note  to  her..  She  was  not 
jcinated^  Onlypurzled  by  his.  grinHfin^,  hfs  ^mpering,  his 
ented  cambric  handkerchie!',  and  his  high-heeled  iacquered 
K)ts.  She  did  not  understand  one-half  the  comphments 
lich  he  paid;  she  had  never,  in  her  srtnall  expenence  of 
artkihd,  met  a  pnrfessional  ladies'  man  as  yet,  and  looked 
ron  my  lord  as  something  curious  rather  than  pleasant ; 
id  if  she  did  not  admire,  certainly  wondered  at  him.  '5<i*^ 
r  the  contrary,  was  delightefd.  "  Ho^  ver^  ^SL?i5c\^  Vl\^ 
yrdship  isf  I  *'  he  said)  '*  how  very  "kini  d^  'K^'&  V.cjrt$^^«s5 
gay  he  would  send  his  medical  man  \— VyX^^^'i  1^  ^ 
y  otir  cards  to  ehe  Count    de  Sch\vvsseVo^c^K.  oxxeo 
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the  Major  and  I  will  have  the  greatest  ples^ure  in  paying 
our  respects  at  Court  as  soon  ^s  possible.  .  Put.  out  my 
uniform,  Kirsch — both  our  uniforms.  It  is  a  mUrk  of 
politeness  which  every  English  gentleman  ought  to  show 
to  the  countries  which  he  visits,  to  pay  his  r^pects  to  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries  as  to  the  representatives  of 
his  own." 

When  Tapewprm^s  doctor  came — Doctor  yon  Glauber, 
Body  Physician  to  H.S.H.  the  Duke — he  speedily  convinced 
Jos  that  the  Pumpernickel  mineral  springs  and  .the  Doctor^s 
particular  treatmient  would  inJfeUibly  restore  the  Bengalee  to 
youth  and  slimness.  "D^re  came  here  last  year,"  he  sakl, 
"Sheneral  Bulkeley,  an  English .  Sheneral,  tvice  so  pk  ss 
you,  sir.  I  sent  him  back  qvite  tin  after  tree  months,  and  he 
danced  vid  Baroness, Glauber  atj.the  e;nd  of  two." 

Jos*s  mind  was  made  up  j  the  springs,  the  Doctor;  the 
Court,  and  the  .Charge  d' Affaires  convinced  him,  and  be 
proposed  to  spend  the  smtumn  in  these  delightful  quartefs. 
And  punctual  to  his  word,  on  the  next  day  the  Chaigi 
d'Affaires  presented  Jos  and  the  Major  to  Victor  AureBas 
XVII.,  being  conducted  to  their  audience  with  that  sovereign 
by  the  Count  de  Schliisselback,  Marshal  of  the  Court 

They  were  straightway  invited  to  dinner  at  Court,  and 
their  intention  of  staying  in  the,  town  being  announced,  the 
politest  ladies  of  the  whole  town  instantly  called  upon  Mis 
Osborne ;  and  as  not  one  of  tbes^,  however  poor  they  might 
be,  wa3  under  the  rank  of  a  Baroness,  Jos's  delight  was 
beyond  expression.  He  wrote  off  to  Chutney  at  the  Oub 
to  say  that  the  Service  was  highly  appreciated  in  Germany; 
that  he;  was  going  to  show  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Schlus- 
selback,  how  to  stick  a  pig  in  the  Indian  fashion ;  and  that 
his  august  friends,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  were  everything 
that  was  kind  and  civil. 

Emmy,  too,  was  presented  to  the  august  family;  and  as 

mourning  is  not  admitted  in  Court  on  certain  days,  she 

appeared  in  a  pink  crape  dress,  with  a  diamond  ornament 

in  the  corsage^  presented  to  her.  by  her  brother,  and  she 

looked  so  pretty  in  this  costume  t\\2LX  \!tv^  ^vka  ^^wi  Court 

(putting  out  of  the  question  tV\e  "JAac^oT,^^^  ^^^  ^^wc^'V 

^yei:^een  hisr  before  in  an  evemivfe  ^es&,  axve^Now^'^ 
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did  not  look  fiverond-twenty)^  all  admired  ber  excess- 

n  this  dress  she  walked  a.  Polonaise  with  Major  Dobbin 
L  Court  ball,  in  which  easy  dance  Mr,  Job  had  the  honour 
leading  out  die  Countess  of  Schliisselback,  an '^d  lady 
1  a  humprback,  but  with. sixteen  good  quarters  of  ndbHity, 
i  related  to  half  the  royal  houses 'Of -Germany, 
^.umpemickel  stands  in  the  midst 'Of  a  happy  valley,  through 
ch  sparkles — to  mingle-  with  rthe  Rhine  somewhete,  but 
me  not  the  map  at  hand  .to  say  exactly  at  what  point — 
fertilizing  stream  lof  the  Pump.  In  some  places  -the  river 
jig  enough  to  support  a  ferry  boat,  in  others  to  turn  a 
L  In  Pumpernickel  xtsetf  the  last  TranSpa3?ency  but  three, 
igreat  and  renowned  Victor  AureHus  XIV.,  built  a  mag- 
cent  bridge,  on  which  has  own  statue  rises,  surrounded  by 
.er:rnymphs  and  emblems 'of  victory,  peace,  and  -plenty, 
has  his  foot  on  theineck  of  ia  pwo^lnate  Turk — history  says 
engaged  and  ran  r  Janissany  through  the  body  at  the 
ef  .of  Vienna  by  Sobieski;  :but,  quite  undisturbed  by 'the 
►nies  of  thatt  prostrate  Mahometan,  who  writhes  at  his 
t  in  the  most  ^ghastly  manner,  the  Prince  smiles  blandly, 
1  points  withjhis  truncheon  in  the  direction  of  the  Aurelius 
tz,  where  he  ibegan  to  erect  a  new  pa;lace  that  woiild  have 
;n  the  wonder  of  his -age,  had  the  greatnaouled  Prince  but 
i  funds  to  complete  it.  But  the  completion  of  Mon- 
isix  {Monblaisir^  .the  honest  German  folk  call  it)  was 
pped  for  lack  of  ready  money,  and  it  and  its  pari  and 
den  (are  now  in  rather  a  'faded  condition,  and  ifiot  more 
n  ten  times  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  Court  of 
reigning  Sovereign. 

Fhe  gardens  were  :axranged  to  emulatte  those  of  Versailles, 
i  amidst  .the  terraces  and  gibves  there  are  some  huge 
jgorical  witeaworks^still,  which  spout  and  froth  «tupen- 
asly  upon^/^idays,  and  :fri^ten  one  with  their  enormous 
latic  insurrections.     There  is  the  Trophonius'  ciive,  in 
ich  by  Bome  artifice  the  leaden  Tritons  are  miade  not 
y  to  spout  water,  but  to  play  the  .most  dt^a^^vX 'et^o^ss. 
;  'Of  wtbeir  iead  condis;  (here  is  the  "^Y"^^"^-^*©®^  ^^^^^ 
g&csL.  cattix^ct,  whkik  :the  people  oi  t>cvfc  xveijgE^^i^rsK^^ 
ire  beyond  expression  'Wiien  they   coicae  xo  ^^  "^ 
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fair  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber,  or  to  the  f^tes  with 
which  the  happy  Httle  nation  still  celebrates  the  birthdays 
and  marriage-days  of  its  princely  governors. 

Then  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Duchy,  which  stretches 
for  nearly  ten  miles — from  Bolkum,  which  lies  on  its  western 
frontier  bidding  defiance  to  Prussia;  from  Grogwitz,  where 
the  Prince  has  a  hunting-lodge,  and  where  his  dominions 
are  separated  by  the  Pump  river  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Prince  of  Potzenthal — from  all  the  little  villages 
which,  besides  these  three  great  cities,  dot  over  the  happy 
Principality ;  from  the  farms  and  the  mills  along  the  Pump, 
come  troops  of  people  in  red  petticoats  and  velvet  head- 
dresses, or  with  three-cornered  hats,  and  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
who  flock  to  the  Residenz,  and  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
fair  and  the  festivities  there.     Then  the  theatre  is  open  for 
nothing ;  then  the  waters  of  Monblaisir  begin  to  play  (it  is 
lucky  that  three  is  company  to  behold  them,  for  one  would 
be  afraid  to  see  them  alone);  then  there  come  mountebanb 
and  riding  troops  (the  way  in  which  the  Transparency  was 
fascinated  by  one  of  the  horse-riders  is  well  known,  and  it 
is  believed  that  La  Petite   Vivandi^re,  as  she  was  called, 
was  a  spy  in  the  French  interest),  and  the  delighted  people 
are  permitted  to  march  through  room  after  room  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  palace,  and  admire  the  slippery  floor,  the  ridi 
hangings,  and  the  spittoons  at  the  doors  of  all  the  innu- 
merable chambers.      There  is  one  Pavilion  at  Monblaisir 
which  Aurelius  Victor  XV.  had  arranged — a  great  Prince, 
but  too  fond  of  pleasure— and  which  I  am  told  is  a  perfect 
wonder  of  licentious  elegance.  .  It  is  painted  with  the  story 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  the  table  works  in  and  out 
of  the  room  by  means  of  a  windlass,  so  that  the  company 
was   served  without  any  intervention  of  domestics.      But 
the  place  was  shut  up  by  Barbara,  Aurelius  the  Fifteenth's 
widow,  a  severe  and  devout  Princess  of  the  House  of  Bd- 
kum  and  Regent  of  the  Duchy;  during  her  son's  glorious 
minority,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  cut  off  in  the 
pride  of  his  pleasures. 
The  theatre  of  Pumperiuckel  is  known  and  famous  in  I 
that  quarter  of  Germany.     It  \angvjisYveA  z.  >o»i\ft  ^^jt^jsck^&fi. 
present  Duke  in  his  youth  insisted  u^ou  Y^Vvx^e,  Voa  ^s««^ 
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IS  played  there,  and  it  is  said  one  day,  in  a  fury,  from 

)lace  in  the  orchestra,  when  he  attended  a  rehearsal, 

e  a  bassoon  on  the  head  of  the  Chapel  Master,  who 

conducting,  and  led  too  slow ;  and  during  which  time 

Duchess  Sophia  wrote  domestic  comedies  which  must 

e  been  very  dreary  to  witness.     But  the  Prince  executes 

i  music  in  private  now,  and  the  Duchess  only  gives  away 

:r  plays  to  the  foreigners  of  distinction  who  visit  her  kind 

de  Court. 

It  is  conducted  with  no  small  comfort  and  splendour. 

lien  there  are  balls,  though  there  may  be  four  hundred 

jople  at  supper,  there  is  a  servant  in  scarlet  and  lace  to 

tend  upon  every  four,  and  every  one  is  served  oil  silver. 

here  are  festivals  and  entertainments  going  continually  on ; 

nd  the  Duke  has  his  chamberlains  arid  equerries,  and  the 

Duchess  her  mistress  of  the  wardrobe  and  ladies  of  honour, 

just  like  any  other  and  more  potent  potentates. 

The  Constitution  is  or  was  a  moderate  despotism,  tem- 
pered by  a  Chamber  that  might  or  ihight  not  be  elected.  I 
never  certainly  could  hear  of  its  sitting  in  my  time  at 
Pumpernickel.  The  Prime  Minister  had  lodgings  in  a 
second  floor,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  occupied  the  com- 
fortable lodgings  over  Zwieback's  Conditory.  The  army 
consisted  of  a  magnificent  band  that  also  did  duty  on  the 
stage,  where  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  the  worthy  fellows 
inarching  in  Turkish  dresses  with  rouge  on  and  wooden 
scimitars,  or  as  Roman  warriors  with  ophicleides  and  trom- 
bones— to  see  them  again,  I  say,  at  night,  after  one  had 
listened  to  them  all  the  morning  in  the  Aurdius  Platz,  where 
they  performed  opposite  the  Cafk  where  we  breakfasted. 
Besides  the  band,  there  was  z:  rich  and  numerous  staff  of 
officers,  and,  I  believe,  a  few  men.  Besides  the  regular 
sentries,  three  or  four  men,  habited  as  hussars,  used  to  do 
duty  at  the  Palace,  but  I  never  saw  them  on  horseback ;  and 
aufait,  what  was  the  use  of  cavalry  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  ?  and  whither  the  deuce  should  the  hussars  ride  ? 

Everybody— everybody  that  was  noble,  of  course ;  for  as 

for  the  bourgeois,  we  could  not  quite  be  e«^c.\fc^  v:»  \:^^ 

notice  of  /Aem — visited  his  neighbowT.     'R.^.  '^'^.^saxsNfc  ^^ 

Burst  received  once  a  week,  H.E.  "NLad^ime.  ^^  ^0cvwss:t>a^ 
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had  her  night,'  the  theatre  was.op^n  twice  a  \Yeek,  the  Court 
graciously  received  once  j  sp  that  a  man's  life  might,  in  feet, 
be  a  perfect  round  of  pleai^ure  in  the  unpretending  Pumper- 
nickel way. 

That  there  were  feuds  in  the. place,  no  one  can  deny. 
Politics  ran,very  high- at  Pumpernickel j  and  parties  were  very 
bitter.  There  was  the  Strumpff  faction  and  the  L«ederiimg 
party-^the  one  supported,  by  our  Pnvoy  and  the  other  by 
the  French  Charge  d' Affaires,  M.  de  Macabau.  .  Indeed  it 
sufficed  for  our  Mini&ter  to  stand  up  for  Madame  Stnimpft 
who  wa3  clearly  the  greater  singer  of  th$  two,  and ;  had  three 
more,  notes  in  her  voice  than  Madame  Lederlung  her  rival-* 
it  sufficed,  I  3ay,  for  our  Minister  to  advance  any  opinion  to 
have  it  instantly  contradicted  by  th^  French  diplomatist 

Everybody  in  the  town  was  ragged  in  one  or  other  of  these 
factions.  The  Lederlung  was  a  prettyish  little  creature 
certainly,  and  her  voice  (what*  there  was  of  it)  was  very  sweet; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the.  Strumpff  was  not  in  her  first 
youth  and  beauty,. and  certainly  too  stout.  Whoa  she  came 
on  in  the  last  scene  of  the  ".Sonnambula,"  for  instance,  in 
her  night-chemise,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  had  to  go 
out  of  the  window,  arid  pass  over  the  plank  of  the  mill,,  it  was  | 
all  she  could  do  to  squeeze  out  of  the  window,  and  the  plank 
used  to  bend  and  creak  again  tinder  her :  weight.  But  how 
she  poured  put  the. finale  oi  the  opera  1  and  with,  what  a 
burst,  of  feeling  she  rushed  into  Elvino's  arms — almost  fit  to 
smother  him  I  Whereas  tfie  little  Lederlung-r-but  a  truce  to 
this  gossip ;  the  fact  is,  that,. these  two  women  were  the  two 
flags  of  the  French  and  the  English  party  at  Pumpernickel, 
and  the  society  was  divided;  in  ks  allegiance  to  those  two 
great  iiations.  We  h^d  on  our  side  the.  Home  Minister,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Duke's  Private  Secretary,  and  the 
Prince's  Tutor  ^  whereas  of  the  French  party  were  the  Foreign 
Minister,  the  Commander^n-Chief's' ikdy,  who  had  served 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  Hof-Marschall  and  his  wife,  who 
was  glad  enough  to  g^t  the  fashions  from  Pajcis,  and  always 
had  them. and  her  caps  by  M.  de  Macabau's  courier.  The 
Secretary  of  his  Chancery  was  little  Grighac,  a  young  £^low, 
^s  ffmJJciou$  as  SaUni  and  who  mad^  cancaXuie^  ol  T^^vomi 

Z^  ^e  a/bu/ns  of  the  place.  ■ 
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I  •;  Their  headquarters  and  iable  d*hSte  were  established  at  the 
ffiariser  Ho^  the  oth^  inn  of  the  town;  and  though,  of 
bourse,  these  ^ntlemen  were  obliged  to-  be  civil  in  puWit, 
yet  they  cut  at  each  other  T^th  bpigrams  that  were  as 'shaip 
as  ra^ori,  as  I  have  seen  ta;  couple  of  wrestlers  iii  Devonshire 
lashing  ^  each  other's ;  shins^  and  never  showing  their  agcyny 
iqpao;  a  muscle  of  their  feces.  Neither:  Tapeworm  itor 
Maoabaii  €var  sent  home  a  dispfi,tch  to  his  government 
mtiaout  •  a  imost  savage  series  of  tttacks^  upon  iiis  rival  For 
iastancei,  on  our  side  we  would' write  :i  "The  interests  of  Grfeat 
^Britain  in  this  place,  and  throughout  the  Whde  of  Germany, 
are  perilled  by  the  continuance :  lai  office  of  the  present 
French  envoy;  this  man  is  of  a  character  so  infamous  that 
biC  will  stick  at  no  falsehood,  or  hesitate -at-  no  crime,  to 
attain  his  ends.  He  poisons  the  mind  of  the  Cpurt  against 
the  English  Minister,  represents  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
intituemost  odious  and  atrocious  light,  and  is,  unhappily, 
backed  by  a  Mhiister.whosfe  ignorance  and  necessities  are  as 
notorious  as  his  influence  is  fataL*'  On'  their  side  they  would 
say :  "  M.  da  •  Tapewomi  continues  his  system  of  sttapid 
insular  arrogance.  «iid  Tulgar  falseihood  against  the  greatek 
nation  in  rtie.  Wocldi.  Yesterday  he  was  heard  to  speak 
l^^tly  of  iHer  ^oyai  H^hness  Madame  the  Duchess  of 
fienrig  on  a  farmer  i(Kx:asion  he  insulted  the  heroicDuke  of 
Ahgbiil^me,  and  dared  to  insinuate  tJmt  M.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  cotispiring^iai^nst  the  august  throne  of  the 
lilies.  His  gold  is  prodigated  in  every  direction  Whiiilr  his 
fitupid  menaces  fail  to  :&ighten.'  Byone  and  the  o<t!her  he 
has  won  over  ereatu^-es  of  tbe  Court  here;  «ihd,  in  fine, 
Pump^hiickel  will,  not  be  quiet,  Germany'  tranquil,  Fraftce 
respected^;  or  Europe  contait,  until  this  poisonous  viper  be 
crushed  under  heel,**'  and  so  on,''  When-one  side  or  the 
other  had  written  any  partacuiarly  spicy  dispatch,  ^fiews  of  it 
was  rsure  to  slip:  out  ' 

Before  the  winter  was  far  advanoed  it  is  actually  on  PScord 
that  Emmy  took  a  nighit  and  received  company  with  great 
propriety  and  modesty^  She  had  a  FVench  master  who  com- 
plimented her  upon  the  purity  of  her  acoent  and  Ket  ^c>i5to^ 
iA  ieaming;  the  fact  -is,  sbfc  had  leaitt^j^:  Vsc^  ^^JSs»^  '•^ 
gKxmded  herself  subseqaeritly  va  lYve  ^giraLmxcv^x  s-oy^s^xo 
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able  to  teach  it  to  George.  And  Madame  Strumpff  came  to 
give  her  lessons  on  singing,  which  she  performed  so  well  and 
with  such  a  true  voice  that  the  Major's  windows,  who  had 
lodgings  opposite  under  the  Prime  Minister,  were  always 
open  to  hear  the  lesson.  Some  of.  the  German  ladies,  who 
are  very  sentimental  and  simple  in  their  tastes,  fell  in  love 
with  her,. and  began  to  call  her  du  at  once.  These  are  trivial 
details,  but  they  relate  to  happy  times.  The  Major  made 
himself  George's  tutor,  and  read  Caesar  and  mathematics 
with  him ;  and  they  had  a  German  master,  and  rode  out  of 
evenings  by  the  side  Of  Emmy's  carriage — she  was  always  too 
timid,  and  made  a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  slightest  disturbance 
on  horseback.  So  $he  drove  about  with  one  of  her  dear 
German  friends,  and  Jos  asleep  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
barouche. 

He  was  becoming  very  sweet  upon  the  Grafinn  Fanny  de 
Butterbrod,  a  very  gentle,  tender-hearted,  and  unassuming 
young  creature,  a  Canoness  and  Countess  in  her  own  right, 
but  with  scarcely  ten  pounds  per  year  to  her  fortune;  and 
Fanny,  for  her  part,  declared  that  to  be  Amelia's  sister  was 
the  greatest  delight  that  Heaven  could  bestow  on  her ;  and 
Jos  might  have  put  a  Countess's  shield  and  coronet  by  the 
side  of  his  own  arms  on  his  carriage  and  forks ;  when — when 
events  occurred,  and  those  grand  fetes  given  upon  the 
marriage  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Pumpernickel  with  the 
lovely  Princess  Amelia:  of  Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen 
took  place. 

At  this  festival  the  magnificence  displayed  was  such  as  had 
not  been  known  in  the  litde  German  place  since  the  days  of 
the  prodigal  Victor  XIV.  All  the  neighbouring  Princes, 
Princesses,  and  Grandees  were  invited  to  the  feast.  Beds 
rose  to  half  a  crown  per  night  in  Pumpernickel,  and  the  army 
was  exhausted  in  providing  guards  of  honour  for  the  High- 
nesses, Serenities,  and  Excellencies  who  arrived  from  all 
quarters.  The  Princess  was  married  by  proxy,  at  her  father's 
residence,  by  the  Count  de  Schliisselback.  Snuff-boxes  were 
given  away  in  profusion  (as  we  learned  from  the  Court 
jeweller,  who  sold  and  afterwards  bought  them  again),  and 
bushels  of  the  Order  of  Saint  MkYiad  oi  PMiK^^tvickel  were 
j^nt  to  the.  nobles  of  the  Court,  wbi\e  \vampets  ol  ^^  csxda(& 
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and  decorations  of  the  Wheel  of  St.  Catherine  of  Schlippen- 
schloppen  were  brought  to  ours.  The  French  envoy  got 
both.  "  He  is  covered  with  ribbons  like  a  prize  cart-horse," 
Tapeworm  said,  who  was  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  his 
service  to  take  any  decorations.  "  Let  him  have  the  cordons ; 
but  with  whom  is  the  victory?"  The  fact  is,  it  was  a  triumph' 
of  British  diplomacy — the  French  party  having  proposed  and 
tried  their  utmost  to  carry  a  marriage  with  a  Princess  of  the 
House  of  Potztausend  E)onnerwetter,  whom,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  opposed. 

Everybody  was  asked  to  the  fites  of  the  marriage. 
Garlands  and  triumphal  arches  were  hung  across  the  road  to 
welcome  the  young  bride.  The  great  St  Michael's  Fountain 
ran  with  uncommonly  sour  wine,  while  that  in  the  Artillery 
Place  frothed  with  beer.  The  great  waters  played;  and 
poles  were  put  up  in  the  park  and  gardens  for  the  happy 
peasantry,  which  they  might  climb  at  their  leisure,  Carrying 
off  watches,  silver  forks,  prize  sausages  hung  with  pink  ribbon, 
etc.,  at  the  top.  Georgy  got  one,  wrenching  it  off,  having 
swarmed  up  the  pole  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators,  and 
sliding  down  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fall  of  water.  But  it  was 
for  the  glory's  sake  merely.  The  boy  gave  the  sausage  to  a 
peasant  who  had  very  nearly  seized  it,  and  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast,  blubbering,  because  he  was  unsuccessful. 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions  in 
their  illuminations  than  ours  had ;  but  our  transparency, 
which  represented  the  young  couple  advancing,  and  Discord 
flying  away,  with  the  most  ludicrous  likeness  to  the  French 
ambassador,  beat  the  French  picture  hollow,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  got  Tapeworm  the  advancemerit  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Bath  which  he  subsequently  attained. 

Crowds  of  foreigners  arrived  for  the  fites ;  and  of  English, 
of  course.  Besides  the  Court  balls,  public  balls  were  given 
at  th6  Town  Hall  and  the  Redoute ;  and  in  the  former  place 
there  was  a  room  for  irenie^i-quarante  and  roulette  established, 
for  the  week  of  the  festivities  only,  and  by  one  of  the  great 
German  companies  from  Enis  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  officers 
or  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  not  allowed  to  '^V^^  ^•Cjc^s^ 
games,  but  strangers,  peasants,  ladies  ^eie  ^tocvXXft^  ^x\^  ^^^^s^ 
one  who  chose  to  lose  or  win  money. 
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That  little  scapegrace  Georgy.  .Dsborne.  amongst  otlian 
whose  pockets  were  always  fuUfOf  dollars^  and  whose,  relatioi 
were  away,  at  the  grand,  festif si  oi  the  Courts  capae  to  tfc 
Stadtbaus  ball  in  company  pf  his  un?;W'&  courier,  Mj?.  Kijscl 
and  having,  only  peeped  mto>  playroom  at  Baden  Bade 
when:  he  himg  on  Dobbinis  arm,  and.  where,  of  course,  I 
wast.dot  perpiitfced.to  gamble^  came  eagerly  to  this  part  < 
the  entertainment,  and' hankered  round  the  tables  where  tl 
croupiersi  ;and  the  punters  were  ati  work.  Women:  were  pla 
ing;  they  were  masked,  some  of  them;  this?  licence  wi 
all<>wed  in  these  wild  times  of  carnivalf 

A  woman  with  light.  hair,iaa(  .low  dress,  byt  no-,  means  i 
freshas/ithad  heen,,and.withai  black  mask  on^  through  tt 
eyelets  of  which  hep  eyes,  twinlded-  strangely,:  was  seated  i 
one  of  the  roule^te-t^bles  with  ai card,  and  a  pin,  and. a  coup 
of  florins. before  her.  As  the: oroupier  called  out  the  coloi 
and  number,  she  pricked .  on,  tii^/ card  with  great  care  an 
regularity,  :&ndoialy  ventured  lipr  money  on  the  coknars.  afti 
the  red  Ori  bHck,foad'.co«fie  upaoertain  nwmber  of  times.  . 
was  strange  tprlook  at  hen      , 

But  m  spite  rf  her  care  atnd.  as3id»ity  she  giiessed  wroi^ 
and  the  last  twO'  florins  followed  each  other  under  tl 
croupier's  rake  as  he  ciied.  Qiat;  with,  his  inexorable  voice,  tl 
winning  cdour.  and?  number-  She  gave  a  sigh,  a  shrug  wil 
her  shiOi!|ilde(i's,  whieli^.  wei?^  aireadjf  tDa.m^ch  out  of  her  gowi 
and  dashmg  the  pin  throiugja  the  catcdj  on,  to  the  table^  s 
thrumimiiig  :it  few  £^,  while.  Then  she  lopteed  round  her,  an 
saw  Georgy'a  hpnest  face,  storing  at  the^  scene.  The  litt 
sc*mp!  whait.  business  had?  heftOf  he  there.?'    ' 

When  she  s^w  the  bo)!^  at,  whose  face  she  looked  haj 
through  her  shining  eye^sokdsV^t^^sihB.ssddii^* Monsieur  n-e 
pasjoueMrV*        ,    ^>  ;  i!    .  /  > 

"  Nmv  Mddame^,  Biaid  the  boy ;  >but  she  must  have  knowi 
froed  his  accent;  of  what  cpiaiM^yyi  he.was^  i(x  she-  answeie 
bim,with'-a  siigja^k  f©i?dg^.  tQne^  **  Yc^a  have  nevare.  playec 
willyou  d0fme.a  Hftl'fevQCi^"      .| 

"What:  is  it?" paid  Geojrgyt blu3hing  again.     Mr.  Kirsc 
wa»  at  work  /orhis  part.,  at  ^^^-r.Quge  iOit  mir,  and  did  not  si 
Ifisi young  Mat$t€iis^  ■  ■  -w  ->  -r;-/: 
''Play  this  for  me,  if  youpleaae^  puVW.QXv  axv^- wwt^ 
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mber."    And  she  took,  ficom  her  boaemj  %  pujcse,  and 

it  a  gold  piece,  the  only  coin  there,  and  she  put  it 

eorgy's;  hand.     The  boy  kughed,  a«d  did  as  he  was 

niraaber  came  up  sure,  enough.    There  is  a  poweir 
.rangefc  that,  they  say,,  for  beginners. 

/hanJc  you^"  said  she,  pulling  the  money  towards  he?.; 
ink  you.    What  is  your  naroe?/^" 

My  name's  Osborne^"  saitj  Georgy,  and. was  fingering  in 
own  pockets  for.  doltors,.  and-  juat  about  to  nmake  a  trial, 
n  the  Major,  in  his  uniformv  and  Jos,  en  Maacquis^  from 
Court  ball,^  made  their  appejaxancQ.  Other .  pe^)te  find- 
the  entertainment  stupid,,  and.  preferring  the  fun  at  the 
lthaus,'had(  quitted  the.  PalaciS  ball  earlier;  but  it  is 
)able  the  Major  and  JoSihad  gone  home  adtad'  ibund 
boy's  absence,  fbr  the;  former,  instantly  went  up  to  him, 

taking  him  by  the  shoulder,  puUed  him  briskly  back 
1  the  place  of  temptation.  Then  looking  round  the 
n,  he  saw  Kirsch  employed  as:  we^  have  «aid|,  and  ^oing 

0  him,  aaked  how  he  daried  to  bring  Mr.  George  to  such 
eice. 

Ladssezhmoi  iranquilU^'^  said.  MA  Kirsch,  very  much  ex- 

1  by  play  and  wine.  ^^Il.faui  $^ifmu$ei\parblm.  Je  ne 
pasiau  sdrvice  de  MoHsUUr,^^' • 

seing  his  condition^  the-  Major  did  not  choose  to  argue 
/  the  man,  but  contented  himself  with  drawing  away 
rge  and  asking  Jos  if  he  would  cdme  *way;  He  was 
ding  close  by  the  lady  in  the  ibaSk,  who  was  paying  iwith 
ty  gocad  luck  rowj  and.  lookiufe  on  muqh  interested  at 
game. 

Hadn't  you  bcttfer-  come,  J6s,";thwt  Major,  said,  "with 
rge  and  me?" 

I4l  stop  and  go  home  with j that  tascal  Kirsch,"  Jos  said; 
fbc  the  same  reason  of  moddstywhidx  he  thought:  ought 
)e  preserved  before  the  bojz,:  DobWn  did  not  care  to 
onstrate  with  Jos^  but  left;- him  and  walked  home  with 
rgy.  ..    :    .   .  .      . 

Did  you  play  ?  "  asked  the  Maioi,  ^Vvtiv  ^<e^  ^^^  ^s^:^ 
on  their  way  home.,    i 
ie  boy  said  " Noi"    -  •  \ 
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"  Give  me  your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  that  you 
never  will." 

" Why ?"  said  the  boy;  "it  seems  very  good  fiin."  And 
in  a  very  eloquent  and  impressive  manner  the  Major  showed 
him  why  he  shouldn't,  and  would  have  enforced  his  precepts 
by  the  example  of  Georgy's  own  father,  had  he  liked  to  say 
anything  that  should  reflect  on  the  other's  memory.  When 
he  had  housed  him  he  went  to  bed,  and  saw  his  light,  in  the 
little  room  outside  of  Amelia's,  presently  disappear.  Amelia's 
followed  half  an  hour  afterwards.  I  don't  know  what  made 
the  Major  note  it  so  accurately. 

Jos,  however,  remained  behind  over  the  play-table ;  he  was 
no  gambler,  but  not  averse  to  the  little  excitement  of  the 
sport  now  and  then,  and  he  had  some  napoleons  chinking  in 
the  embroidered  pockets  of  his  Court  waistcoat.  He  put 
down  one  over  the  fair  shoulder  of  the  little  gambler  before 
him,  and  they  won.  She  made  a  little  movement  to  make 
room  for  him  by  her  side,  and  just  took  the  skirt  of  her 
gown  from  a  vacant  chair  there. 

"  Come  and  give  me  good  luck,"  she  said,  still  in  a  foreign 
accent,  quite  different  from  that  frank  and  perfectly  English 
"Thank  you "  with  which  she  had  saluted  Georgy's  coup\x\, 
her  favour.  The  portly  gentleman,  looking  round  to  see 
that  nobody  of  rank  observed  him,  sat  do>vn ;  he  muttered, 
"  Ah,  really,  well  now,  God  bless  my  soul.  I'm  very  fortunate; 
I'm  sure  to  give  you  good  fortune,"  and  other  words  of 
compliment  and  confusion. 

"  Do  you  play  much  ?  "  the  foreign  mask  said. 

"  I  put  a  nap  or  two  down,"  said  Jos,  with  a  superb  air, 
flinging  down  a  gold  piece. 

"Yes;  ay,  nap  arfter  dinner,"  said  the  mask  archly. 
But  Jos  looking  frightened,  she  continued,  in  her  pretty 
French  accent,  "You  do  not  play  to  win.  No  more  do 
I.  I  play  to  forget  J  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot  forget  old 
times,  Monsieur.  Your  little  nephew  is  the  image  of  his 
father ;  and  you — ^you  are  not  changed — ^but  yes,  you  are. 
EreTjbody  changes,  everybody  forgets;  nobody  has  any 
hearth 
'' Good  God,  who  is  it  ?  "  asked  "Jos,  m  ^ ^\x\Xfcx. 
''Can't  you  guess,  Joseph  SedXe^"^''  ^dtVfeXwve^L^cwMs^ 
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in  a  sad  voice ;  and  undoing  her  mask,  she  looked  at  him. 
**  You  have  forgotten  me." 

"  Good  heavens  1  Mrs.  Crawley ! "  gasped  out  Jos. 

"  Rebecca,''  said  the  other,  putting  her  hand  on  his ;  but 
she  followed  the  game  still,  all>  the  time  she  was  looking 
at  him. 

"I  am  stopping  at  the  Elephant,*'  she  continued  "Ask 
for  Madame  de  Raudon.  I  saw  my  dear  Amelia  to-day; 
how  pretty  she  looked,  and  how  happy !  So  do  you ! 
Everybody  but  me,  who  am  wretched,  Joseph  Sedley."  And 
she  put  her  money  over  from  the  red  to  the  black,  as  if  by  a 
chance  movement  of  her  hand,  and  while  she  was  vjiping  her 
eyes  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  fringed  with  torn  lace.  The 
red  came  up  again,  and  she  lost  the  whole  of  that  stake. 
"  Come  away,"  she  said — "  come  with  me  a  little ;  we  are 
old  friends,  are  we  not,  dear  Mr.  .Sedley  ?  " 

And  Mr,  Kirsch,  having  lost  all  his  money  by  this  time, 
followed  his  master  out  into  the  moonlight,  where  the 
illuminations  were  winking  out,  and  the  transparency  over 
our  mission  was  scarcely  visible. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A  VAGABOND  CHAPTER. 

We  must  pass  over  a  part  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawley's  biog- 
raphy  with   that   lightness  and   delicacy   which   the   world 
demands — the  moral  world,  that  has,  perhaps,  no  particular 
objection  to  vice,  but  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  hearing 
vice  called   by   its    proper   name.      There   are  things   we 
do  and  know  perfectly  well  in  Vanity  Fair,  though  we  never 
^peak  of  them — as  the  Ahrimanians  worship  the  devil,  but 
^on't  mention  him ;  and  a  polite  public  will  no  more  bear 
to  read  an  authentic  description  of  vice  than  a  truly  refined 
^English  or  American  female  will  permit  the  word  "  breeches  " 
to   be  pronounced  in  her  chaste  hearing.     And  yet.  Madam, 
^th  are  walking  the  world  before  out  fewCfeSk  ^n^t^  ^iaii\^ 
f^Xhout  much   shocking  us.     If  you  v^ex^  xa  W>i^  T*^ 
^'r»3e  they   went  by,  what   compVeyioivs  ^oxa.  ^o^^  ^^^sc^' 
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It  is  (inly  when  th^f  riaiighty  names  are  called  out  that 
your  modesty  has  any  occasion  to  show  eiaxxti  or  sense  of 
outrage,  and  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the  plresent  writer,  all 
through  this  ^tory,  deferentially  to  submit  to  the  fashion  at 
present  prevailing,  and  only  to  hint  at  tiie  existence  <rf 
wickedness,  in  a  light,  easy,  and  agreeable  manner,  so  thai 
nobody's  fine  feelings  may  be  offended;  I  defy  any  one  to 
say  that  our  Becky,  who  has  Oertainly  some  vices,  has  not 
been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  perfectly  genteel  and 
inbifensive  marinef.  In  describing  this  siren,  singing  and 
smiling,  coaxing  and  cajoling,  the  author.  With  modest  jMide, 
asks- his  readers  all  round,  has  he  once  forgotten  the  laws 
of  politiene^,  ^nd  showed  the  monster's  hideous  tail  aboTe 
water?'  No  !  Those  who  like  may  peep  down  under  waves 
that  ate  pretty  transparent,  and  see  it  writhing  and  twirling, 
diabolically  hideous  arid  slimyi  flapping  atnongst  bones,  or 
curling  round  corpses ;  but  above  tlie  watet4itte,  t  ask,  has 
not  everything  been  proper,  agreeable,  arni  decorous,  and 
has  any  the  most  squeamish  immoralist  in  Vanity  Fair  a 
right  to  cry  fie?  When,  however,  the  ^ren  disat{)pears  and 
dives  below,  down  among  the  dead  men,  the  water,  of  course, 
grows  turbid  over  her,  an^^lt  Is  "labour  lost  to  look  into  it 
ever  so  curiously.  They  :look  pretty  enough  when  they  sit 
upon  a  rock,  twangling  their  harps  and  combing  their  hair, 
and  sing,  and  bedkomto.  you  to  come  and  hold  the  looking- 
glass  ;  but  when  they  sink  into  their  native  element,  depend 
oti'it  those  mertnaids  are  about  ho  good,  and  we  had  best 
not  examine  the  fiendish  maWne  cannibals,  levelling  and 
feasting  on 'their  wretched  pickled  vrctims.  Arid  so,  when 
Becky  is  t>ut  of  the  way,  be  Sure  that  she  is  ft6t  particulariy 
well  emplt)yed,  arid'  that  the  l6s§  that  is  said  about  her  dcrings 
is  in  -fact  the  better. 

■  if  we  were  to  give  a  ftill  account  of  her  proceedings  during 

a  couple  of  years  that  followed  after  the  Curzon   Strett 

catastrobhe,  theie  might  ht  some  reason  for  people  to  say 

this  boOK  was  improper.     Tliei  actions  of  very  vain,  hearttes, 

pleasure-seekit^  people  are  very  often  improper '(^ts  are  many 

of  yours,  tny  fh'end  with  the  grave  ^acfc  "zxsA  s^tless  repdta- 

^on;  but  that  is  ilierdy  'by*  \S\t  ^^i)  \  ^tv^  ^^X'  ^^  *;«» 

ofn  womajn  without  fkith,  or  \ove,  ox  ^«t^.^\fexl     ^\\ 
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m  inclined  tpt  think  that  thece  was  a  periqd  io  Mrs.  Bteeky*s 
life  when  stoe  was  seized,  not  .\^y  remorse,. but  by  a  kind  o( 
despair,  and.  absolutely  n^qqted  her  person,  and  did  ;no( 
even  gare  for  her  reputation,     r  ,    - 

This  abaiUmsnt  and  degrqidation  did  not  take  ]^^£J^  all.  at 
once;  it  was  brought  ab^ut  by. degrees  after  her  calamity, 
and  after  many  struggles  tor  keep  up— as  a  man  who  goes 
overboard  hangs  on  to  a  spar  whilst  any  hope  is  left,  and 
thqn  flings  it;  away  and  goes  down  when  he  finds  that 
struggling  is  in  vain.  : 

She  lingered  about  London  whilst  her.  husband  was  making 
pr^ayations  for  his  departure  to  hifr  seat  of  government,  aj3td 
it  IS;  believed,  made  more  thm  :One  attempt  to  se^  her 
brother* in -law^  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  and  to  work  uppja  his 
feelings,  which  she  had  atoost;  qplisted  in  her  favour.  As 
$ir  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wenham.  were  walkir^  down  to  the  Hou§? 
of  Commons,  the  latter  spied  Mrs.  Rawdon  in  a  black  veil, 
ajid  lurking  near  the  palace  of  the  legislature  She  sneaked 
away  when. her  eyes  met  those -of  Wenham,  and  indeed 
never  succeeded  in  her  designs  upon  the  Baronet.        . 

Probably  Lady  Jane  interposed.  I  have  heard  that  ;she 
quite  astonished  her  husband  by  the  spirit. which  she  ex- 
hibited in  this  <[uarrel,  dx\A  heae.  determination  to  disown 
Mrs.  Becky.  Of  her  own  r^y^xmnt^  she  invited  Rawdon 
to  come  and  st<^  in  Gaunt  Street , until  his  depar^re  for 
Coventry  Island,  knowing  that  with  him  f<A  a  guard  Mrs. 
Becky  would  not  try  to  fproe  her  door;  and  she  lockjed 
euriousily  at  the  superscriptions  of  all  the  letters  which  arrived 
for.  Sir  Pitt,  lest  he  and  hie  8ilsteT?in4aw  should  be  corre- 
sponding. Not  but  that  Rebecca  could  have  written,  had  she 
^  mind;  but  she  did  not  try  to  see  or  to  write  to  Pitt  at  his 
own  bouse,  and  after  owe  or  two  attempts  consented  to 
his  demand  that  the  correspondence  regarding  her  conjugjii 
differences  should  be  carri^  on  by  lawyers  only. 

The  fact  was  that  Pitt's  mitwi  bad.. been  poisoned  against 
her.     A  short  time  after  Lord  Stejne's  accident,  Wenham 
had  been  with  the  Bto)net,  and  given  bun  such  a  biography 
of  Mts.  Becky  as  had  astonished  the  m^tcvYiet  left  c^v^^fc^i^ 
Crawley.     He  icnew  everything  Tegpixdxci^.>\^^ — '"'^^w^^^ 
"kther  was,  in  what  year  her  mother  daxvced  ^X.  ^^  A^iJ?^^' 
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what  had  been  her  previous  history,  and  what  her  conduct 
during  her  married  life.  As  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  story  was  false  and  dictated  by  interested 
malevolence,  it  shall  not  be  repeated  here.  But  Becky  was 
left  with  a  sad,  sad  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  a  country  gentle- 
man and  relative  who  had  been  once  ratber  partial  to  her. 

The  revenues  of  the  Governor  of  Coventry  Island  are  not 
large.  A  part  of  them  were  set  aside  by  His  Excellency  for 
the  payment  of  certain  outstanding  debts  and  liabilities ;  the 
charges  incident  on  his  high  situation  required  considerable 
expense.  Finally,  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  spare  to  his 
wife  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  to  her  on  an  undertaking  that  she  would  never 
trouble  him.  Otherwise  —  scandal,  separation,  Doctors^ 
Commons  would  ensue.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wenham's  business^ 
Lord  Steyne's  business,  Rawdon's,  everybody's,  to  get  her 
out  of  the  country,  and  hush  up  a  most  disagreeable  affair. 

She  was  probably  so  much  occupied  in  arranging  these 
affairs  of  business  with  her  husband's  lawyers,  that  she  forgot 
to  take  any  step  whatever  about  her  son,  the  little  Rawdon, 
and  did  not  even  once  propose  to  go  and  see .  him.  That 
young  gentleman  was  consigned  to  the  entire  guardianship 
of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  had  always 
possessed  a  great  share  of  the  child's  affection.  His  mamma 
wrote  him  a  neat  letter  from  Boulogne  when  she  quitted 
England,  in  which  she  requested  him  to  mind  his  book,  and 
said  she  was  going  to  take  a  Continental  tour,  during  whidi 
she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him  again.  But 
she  never  did  for  a  year  afterwards,  and  riot,'  indeed,  until 
Sir  Pitt's  only  boy,  always  sickly,  died  of  whooping-cough  and 
measles;  then  Rawdon's  mamma  wrot^  the  most  afifection- 
ate  composition  to  her  darling  son,  who  was  made  heir  of 
Queen's  Crawley  by  this  accident,  and  drawn  hiore  closely 
than  ever  to  the  kind  lady  whose  tender  heart  had  already 
adopted  him.  Rawdon  Crawley,  then  grown  a  tall,  fine  lad, 
blushed  when  he  got  the  letter.  ^*0  Aunt  Jane,  you  are 
my  mother ! "  he  said ;  "  and  not-^and  not  that  one."  But 
he  wrote  back  a  kind  and  res^ctiw\\e\X.e.\  \.o  ^T^.^^j&wsa^ 
then  living  at  a  boarding-house  at  ¥\ox«cvc^^  ^>\\.^^'«» 
advancing  matters. 
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)ur  darling  Becky's  first  flight  was  not  very  far.  She 
3hed  upon  the  French  coast  at  Boulogne,  that  refuge  of  so 
:h  exiled  English  innocence,  and  there  lived  in  rather  a 
teel,  widowed  manner,  with  a  femme  de  chambre  and  a 
pie  of  rooms,  at  a  hotel.  She  dined  at  the  table  d^hdte^ 
ire  people  thought  her  very  pleasant,  and  where  she  enter- 
led  her  neighbours  by  stories  of  her  brother,  Sir  Pitt,  and 
great  London  acquaintance — ^talking  that  easy,  fashionable 
slop  which  has  so  much  effect  upon  certain  folks  of  small 
sding.  She  passed  with  many  of  them  for  a  person  of 
►ortance ;  she  gave  little  tea-parties  in  her  private  room, 
.  shared  in  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  place — in  sea- 
ling, and  in  jaunts  in  open  carriages,  in  strolls  on  the 
ds,  and  in  visits  to  the  play.  Mrs.  Burjoice,  the  printer's 
(^,  who  was  boarding  with  her  family  at  the  hotel  for  the 
uner,  and  to  whom  her  Burjoice  came  of  a  Saturday  and 
iday,  voted  her  charming,  until  that  little  rogue  of  a 
joice  began  to  pay  her  too  much  attention.  But  there 
nothing  in  the  story,  only  that  Becky  was  always  afiable, 
%  and  good-natured — and  with  men  especially, 
lumbers  of  people  were  going  abroad  as  usual  at  the  end 
the  season,  and  Becky  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
ling  out  by  the  behaviour  (rf  her  acquaintances  of  the 
it  London  world  the  opinion  of  "society^'  as  regarded 
conduct.  One  day  it  was  Lady  Partlet  and  her  daughters 
>m  Becky  confronted  as  she  was  walking  modestly  on 
iloghe  pier,  the  clifife  of  Albion  shining  in  the  distance 
>ss  the  deep  blue  sea.  Lady  Partlet  marshalled  all  her 
ighters  round  her  with  a  sweep  of  her  parasol,  and  retreated 
n  the  pier  darting  savage  glances  at  poor  little  Becky,  who 
)d  alone  there. 

)n  another  day  the  packet  came  in.     It  had  been  blowing 
h,  and  it  always  suited  Becky's  humour  to  see  the  droll 
jbegone  faces  of  the  people  as  they  emerged  from  the  boat 
iy  Slingstone  happened  to  be  on  board  this  day.     Her 
iyship  had  been  exceedingly  ill  in  her  carriage,  and  was 
sitly  exhausted,  and  scarcely  fit  to  walk  u^  \.Vv&^^tfM^\\<^^c^ 
ship  to  the  pier.     But  all  her  enetg^iea  taXVve^  ^^^  vcv^xs>:cc 
saw  Becky  smiling  roguishly  ur\det  a  p\t^  \i0xvx\^^.;>  "^ 
Igr  her  a  glance  of  scorn,  such  as  YioxAd  V^^e  ^kon^ 
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up  mo*st  women,  she  walked  irriro  the  Ciistom4house  quite 
unsupported.  Becky  only  iajughed;  but  I  don't  think  she 
liked  it  She  felt  she  was:alonej  <imte  eilone ;  ajod  iiie  .fai*oflf 
shining  cliffe  of  England  were  impassable  to  her. .  . 

The  behaviour  of  .the  men  had  undergone,  .too,  I  don't 
know  what  ichange.  Grinstone  :showed  his  teeth  iaxid  iaughed 
in  her  face  with  a  familiairity  that  was  not  .pleasaiit  Litiie 
;Bob  Suddling,  who  was  cap  in  hand  to  her  rtbree  months 
before^  and  would  walk  a  mile  in  the  xain  to  s&eik  for  ha 
carriage  in  the  line  at  Gaunt  House,  was  talking  to  JFitzoof 
of  the  Gnands  (Lord  Heehaw's  son)  one  day  upon  the  jetty 
as  Becky  took  her  walk  there.  Little  .Bobby  nodded  to  her 
over  his  shoulder  without  moving  his  .hat,  and  continued  his 
conversation  with  the  heir  of  Heehaw.  Tom  Raikes  tried  to 
walk  into  her  sitting-room  at  the  inn  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth; 
but  she  closed  the  door  upon  him,  and  wouM  have  locked  it 
only  that  his  fingers  were' inside. !  ^he  began Ito  feel. thai: ribe 
was  very  lonely  indeed.  "If  /^'isT  been  here,"  she  said, 
".tiwDsecawards  would  never  :havB  dared  to  insub  jsjb."  .  She 
thought  about  "him  "with  .great  :^adness  and  periiaps  lor^ging 
-—about  his  honest,  stupid,  constant  kindness  anjd  fidelity, 
his  never-ceasing  obedience,  bis  ^ood-humour,  his  bravery 
.and  courage.  Very  .likely  she  ioried,  for  she  was  particolax^ 
lively,  and  had  put  on  a  .Kttle  extra  rouge  when  :shie  came 
'down  to  dinner. 

She  rouged  xegularly  now,  and— tand  her  maid  got  Cognac 
for  her  besides  tiat  which  was  .charged  in  the  hotjel  bilL 

Perhaps  t-lske  insults  of  the  liien  were  .not,  however,  so  in- 
tolerah^e  to  her  as  the  synqiathy  of  certain ,  women.  Mc 
-CpackenbTaiy-.and  Mrs.  W^asshington  Wtate  .:passed  lihrau^ 
Boulogne  on  their  way  to  Switzerland.  (The  party  vwene  pea- 
tected^ by 'Colonel  Homer,  youhg  Beanmorisi,  and  of  cx)urse 
Old'CTkckenbury,-and  Mrs.  White's  little  gh-h) .  T/ury^iaat 
avoid  ihen  They  giggled,  x^acfcled,  tattled^  condoled,  coo- 
soled,  and  ^patronized  her  until  they  idrave.  her  ahnost  wild 
with  rog^  :  iTo  be  patronized,; by ^>^V  ^she  thought  as  the)' 
went  avmy  simperiagBitsex  kissing  hei.  Andishe  heard: fieao- 
momts  laugh  rin^g  on  the  stair;  atid  ViriK^  ^t&  '^w^Vw 

It^^as  after  tl^iis  visit  thaf  Becky,  ^^^o  ^^d.i?a\^^w  ^ais* 
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lis,  Becky  who  had  made  herself  agreeable  to  everybody  in 
e  house,  who  smiled  at  the  landlady,  called  the  waiters 
Monsieur,"  and  paid  the  chambermaids  in  politeness  and 
lologies  what  far  more  than  compensated  for  a  little  nig- 
rdliness  in  point  of  money  (of  which  Becky  never  was  free)-— 
at  Becky,  we  say,  received  a  notice  to  quit  from  the  land- 
rd,  who  had  been  told  by  some  one  that  she  was  quite  an 
ifit  person  to  have  at  his  hotels  where  English  ladies  would 
)t  sit  down  with  her.  And  she  was  forced  to  fly  into  lodg- 
gs,  of  which  the  dullness  and  solitude  were  most  wearisome 
hier.  :     ' 

Still  she  held  up,  in  spite  of  these'  rebuffs,  and  tried  to 
ake  a  character  for  herself,  and  cotiquer  scandal.  She 
int  to  church  very  regularly,  and  sang  louder  than  anybody 
ere.  She  took  up  the  cause  of  th6  widows  of  the  ship- 
ecked  fishermen,  and  gave  work  and.  drawings  for  the 
uashyboo  Mission;  she  subscribed  to  the  Assembly,  and 
7«iii/«V  waltz.  In  a  word,  she  did  everything  that  was 
spectable,  and  that  is  why  we  dwell  upon  this  part  of  her 
reer  with  more  fondness  than  upon  subsequent  parts  of  her 
story,  which  are  not  so  pleasant .  She  saw  people  avoiding 
r,  and  still  laboriously  smiled  upon  them ;  you  never  could 
ppose  from  her  countenance  what  pangs  of  humiliation  she 
ight  be  enduring  inwardly. 

Her  history  was  after  all  a  mystery.  Parties  were  divided 
out  her.  Some  people,  who  took  the  trouble  to  busy 
emselves  in  the  matter,  said  that  she  was  the  criminal ; 
lilst  others  vowed  that  she  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and 
at  her  odious  husband  was  in  fault.  She  won  over  a  good 
iny  by  bursting  into  tears  about  her  boy,  and  exhibiting 
e  most  frantic  grief  when  his  name  was  mentioned  or  she 
w  anybody  like  him.  She  gained  good  Mrs.  Aldemey's 
art  in  that  way,  who  was  rather  the  Queen  of  British 
>ulogne,  and  gave  the  most  dinners  and  balls  of  all  the 
jidents  there,  by  weeping  when  Master  Aldemey  came 
>m  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy  to  pass  his  holidays  with  his 
Dther.  "  He  and  her  Rawdon  were  oi  XYv^  ^»x£v<&  ^'^^  ^«^^ 
like,*'  Becky  said,  in  a  voice  chokit^g  W\t\i  a^oxv^  %  -«\>ex«k 
re  was  five  years'  difference  betweetv  the  \io^^  ^^^^1^ 
Tiore  likeness  between  them  than  betweexv  tivj  xe's^ 
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ajeader  and  his  tethmble  sfepvant  Wenham,  whetr  he  was 
going  abroad,  <)«  his  way  t?6  Kfasirtgen  to-joift  Lord-Steyne, 
ienlightenad  Mrs.  Alderney  dn  this' 'point,  i  and  told  ter  now 
he  was  much  «nor6J4ible  to  describe  little '  Rawdon  than  his 
mamma,  who  notoriougfly- Iwited  him,  and  nev^t"  saw  him; 
how  he  was  thirteen  yeai»fr  did;  while  little  Alderney  w^'btrt 
nine ;.  fair,  while  the  «6th^  dsltiingwafe  iiark — in  a  word,  caused 
the  lady  m  question  to"  repfeErt-of  Iher  -good-huiAOilr. 
;  Whervever  Becky  made^  a- IfttTte 'Girde  for  hersetf  with  in- 
4»edible  toils  and  iaibo^^Sioitiebodymme  and  swept  it  down 
rudely,  and  she  had  all  her  work  to  begin  over  a^am.  It 
was  very  hard-^vdry  hfiftdi— lonely  .ami'  difeheaitening;  - 
'.Theite  was  Mrs.  tJewbrighti,  whd  look  her  up;  for  some 
time,  attracted  by  the  ^w^eWieeis  -of  her.  singing  at  dhurch, 
arid  by  hdr  proper 'viei^s  tiport  serious  isiil^ects,  ccmcerhing 
which  in  former  days,  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Mi's.  Becky  had 
had  a'^ood  deal  of  instrtKitiohi  Well,'  She  riot  orily  took 
tracts,  but  she  'read  thetn.  She  Woi^ed  flannel-  pettitoats  fw 
the  Quashybods,  cotton  nightcaps  for  the  Gocbanut  Indians"; 
painted  hand-»SGiTeen$  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pope  artd  the 
Jews  J  sat^  ^nder  Mr.  Rowls  on  Wednesdays,  Mr.  Hi^gietoh 
oh;  Thursdays ;  attended  -two  Sunday  services  at  church, 
besides  Mr.-  Bawier,  the  Darbyite,  in  the  everting,  and  all  in 
vain.  Mrs.  Newbright  had  occasibn  td  catrespdhd  with  the 
Countess  of  SauthA)wn  abotrtthe  Wantiingpan  Flmd  for  the 
Feejee  Islanders  (for  the  nwunagement  of- which- admirable 
charity  both  these  ladies  fotnied^art  of  a  female  conAnrittee), 
and -having  mentioned  her  ** sweet  friend"  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley,  the  Dowager -Countess  wrote  b*ck  such  a  letter 
regardiiig  Becky,  with  siich^peirticulails,  hints,  facts,  falsehoods, 
and  general  comminationsi' that  intimacy  between  Mrs.  New- 
br^t  and  Mrs.  Crawley  ceased  forthwith,  and  dl  the  serious 
world'  of  Tours,"  whetfe  ^this  misfortune  took  place,  immedi- 
ately-parted company  with;  the  reprobiate.  Those  who  know 
the  English  ddionies  abroad  know  that  we  carry  with  us  our 
pride,  pills,  prejudices,  Harvey  sauries,  cayenne  peppers,  and 
other  Lares,  snaking  a  littlfe  Britain  wherever  we  settle  down. 
•  From  one  colony  to  another  Becky  fled  uneaaly — from 
Boulogne  to  Dieppe,  from  D\e?^  x.o  C2lW\,  fec«sv  Caen  to 
Tours-^trying  vnth  all  ber  tnig\\ttci\5eTe5^eicXs&^t^V««^'^^^ 
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always  found  out  sc^e  day  or  other,  and  pecked  out  of  the 
cage  by  the  real  daws.  -      . 

Mrs.  Hook  Eagles  took  her;  up  at  one  of  these  places  > 
a  ^roman  without  a  blemish,  in  hier  character,  and  a  house  in 
Portman  Square  She  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Dieppe, 
whither  Becky  fled,  and  they  made  each  other^-s  acquaintance 
first  at  sea,  where  they  were  swinuaii^  together,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  table  d'hdie  of  the  hotdi.  Mjrs.  Eagles  had 
heard — who  indeed  had  not? — sonae  of  the  scandal  of  the 
Steyne  afiair ;  but  after,  a  conversation  with  Becky,  she  pro- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  ^O;  apgel,  her  husband  a 
ruffian,  LcHrd  Stcyne  an  unprincipled  wretch^  as  everybody 
knew,  and  the  whole  case  against .  Mrs^  Crawley  an  infan^ous 
and  wicked  conspiracy  .  of  that  rascal  Wenham.  "  If  you 
were  a  man  of  any  spirit;  Mn  Eagles,  you  would  box  the 
wretch's  ears  the  next  time  you  see  him  at  th^  Club,"  she 
said  tp  her  husband.  But  Eagles  was  only  a  quiet  old 
gentleman,  husband  to  Mrs.  Eagles,  with  a  tas^ie  for  geology, 
and  not  tall  enough  to  reach  anybody's  ears, 

:  Mrs.  Eagles  then  pajtronized  Mrs.  Rawdon,  took  her  to 
live  with  her  at  her  own  house  at  Paris,  quarrelled  with  the 
Ambassador's  wife  because  she  would  not  receive  \^x  protkgk^ 
and  did  all  that  lay  in  woman's  power  to  keep  Becky  straight 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  good  repute. 

Becky  was  very .  j espectabje  and  orderly  at  first,  but  the 
life  of  humdrum  virtue  grew  utterly  tedious  to  her  before 
long.  It  was  the  same  routine  eveey  day,  the  same  dullness 
and  conmfort,  the  same  drive  over  the  same  stupid  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  same  company  of  an  evening,  the  same  Blair's 
Sermon  of  a  Sunday  night — the  same  opera  always  being 
acted  over  and  over  again-  Becky  was  dying  of  weariness, 
when,  luckily  for  her,  young  Mr.  Eagles  came  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  mother,  seeing  the  impression  which  her 
little  friend  made  upon  him^  straightway  gave  Becky  warning. 

Then  she  tried  keeping  house: .with  it  female  friend;  then 
the  double  menagt  began  to  quarrel  and  get  into  debt.    Then 
she  determined  upon  a  boarding-house  existence,  and  lived 
for  some  tinie  at  that  famous  man^iorv  ke^X  Vs^  \\a^^bsssfc  ^^ 
Salat  Amour  in  the  Rue  Royale,  at  Pasns,  Hi\ve.\^  ^cv^Xiesistf 
exercising  her  ff^ces  and  fascinations  upc«vt:tve^t\2;^^^  ^ssaxvoa 
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and  fly-blown  beauties  who  frequented  her  landlady's  saUms, 
Becky  loved  society,  and,  indeed,  could  no  more  exist  without 
it  than  an  opium-eater  without  his  dram,  and  she  was  happy 
enough  at  the  period  of  her  boarding-house  life.  "The 
women  here  are  as  amusing  as  those  in  Mayfair,"  she  told  an 
old  London  friend  who  met  her,  "  only  their  dresses  are  not 
quite  so  fresh.  The  men  wear  cleaned  gloves,  and  are  sad 
rogues,  certainly,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  Jack  This  and 
Tom  That.     The  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  little  vulgar,  but 

I  don't  think  she  is  so  vulgar  as  Lady -"  and  here  she 

named  the  name  of  a  great  leader  of  fashion  that  I  would  die 
rather  than  reveal.  In  fact,  when  you  saw  Madame  de  Saint 
Amour's  rooms  lighted  up  of  a  night,  men  with  plagues  and 
cordons  at  the  ScartS  tables,  and  the  women  at  a  little  distance, 
you  might  fancy  yourself  for  a  while  in  good  society,  and  that 
Madame  was  a  real'  Countess.  Many  people  did  so  fancy, 
and  Becky  was  for  a  while  one  of  the  most  dashing  ladies  of 
the  Countess's  Salons, 

But  it  is  probable  that  her  old  creditors  of  1 815  found  her 
out,  and  caused  her  to  leave  Paris ;  for  the  poor  little  woman 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  city  rather  suddenly;  and  went 
thence  to  Brussels. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  place  !  She  grinned  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  little  entresol  which  she  had  occupied,  and 
thought  of  the  Bareacres  family,  bawling  for  horses  and  flight 
as  their  carriage  stood  in  Xheporte-coMre  of  the  hotel.  She 
went  to  Waterloo  and  to  Laeken,  where  George  Osborne's 
monument  much  struck  her.  She  made  a  little  sketch  of  it 
"That  poor  Cupid!"  she  said;  "how  dreadfully  he  was  in 
love  with  me,  and  what  a  fool  he  was !  I  wcMider  whether 
little  Emmy  is  alive.  It  was  a  good  little  creature.  And  that 
fat  brother  of  hers — I  have  his  funny  fat  picture  still  among 
my  papers.     They  were  kind,  simple  people. '* 

At  Brussels  Becky  arrived,  recommended  by  Madame  de 

Saint  Amour  to  her  friend  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Borodino, 

widow  of  Napoleon's  General  the  famous  Count  de  Borodino, 

who  was  left  with  no  resource  by  the  deceased  hero  but  that 

of  a  /a^/e  d*Mte  and  an  *ecartk  la\Ae.    ^cotvd-rate  dandies 

and  r{?uSs,  widow  ladies  who  aWaysYvav^  ^X^n^svaV^tAnw 

simple  English  folk,  who  fancy  they  see'*  Cotv^^xv\s\wcNa\:i* 
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it  thesie  houses,  put  down  their  money  or  ate  their  meals  at 
Madatne  de  Borodino's  tables.  The  gallant  young  fellows 
treated  the  company  round  to  champagne  at  the  table  d'hote^ 
rode  out  with  the  women,  or  hired  horses  on  country  excur- 
sions, clubbed  money  to  take  boxes  at  the  play  or  the  Opera, 
betted  over  the  fair  shoulders  of  the  iadie3  at  the  ecarte  tables, 
and -wrote  home  to  their  parents,  in,  Devonshire,  about  their 
felicitous  introduction  to  fcweign  society. 

Here,  as  at  Paris,  Becky  was  a  boardingrhouse  queen,  and 
ruled  in  select  pensions.  She  never  refused  the  champagne, 
or  the  boUquetsy  or  the  drives  into  the  country,  or  the  private 
boxes ;  but  what  she  preferred  was  the  hcarte  at  night,  and 
she  , played  audaciously.  First  she  played  only  for  a  little, 
then  for  five-franc  pieces,  then  for  napoleons,  then  fpr  notes ; 
then  she  would  not  be  able  to  pay  her  pionth's /^«j'/^«  ;  then 
she  borrowed  from  the  young  gentlemen ;  then  she  got  into 
cash  again,  and  bullied  Madame  de  Borodino,  whom  she  had 
coaxed  and  wheedled  before;  then  she  was- playing  for  ten 
sous  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dire  state  of  poverty ;  then  her 
quarter's  allowance  would  come  in,  and  she  would  pay  off 
Madame  de  Borodino's  score,  and.  would  once  more  take  the 
cards  against  Monsieur  de  Rossignol  or  the  Chevalier  de  Raff. 

When  Becky  left  Brussels,  the  sad  truth  is  that  she  owed 
three  months^  pension  to  Madame  de  Borodino,  of  which 
fact,  and  of  the  gambling,  and  of  the  drinking,  and  of  the 
going  down  on  her  knees  to  the  ReveTend  Mr.  Muff,  Ministre 
Anglican,  and  borrowing .  money  of  him>;  and  pf  her  coaxing 
ana  flirting  with  Milpr  Noodle,  son  of  Sir  Noodle,  pupil  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Muff,  whom  she  used  to  take  into  her  private 
room,  and  of  whom  she  won  large  sums^^t  kar/e — of  which 
fact,  I  say,  and  of  a  hundred  of  her  other  knaveries,  the 
Countess  de  Borodino  informs  every  Engjish  person  who 
stops  at  her  establishment,  and  announces  that  Madame 
Rawdon  was  no  better  than  a  vipere. 

So  our  little  wanderer  went  about,  setting  up  her  tent  in 
various  cities  of  Europe,  as  restless  as  Ulysses  or  Bampfylde 
Moore  Carew.  Her  taste  for  disrespectability  grew  more  and 
more  remarkable.  She  became  a  perfect;  .Bohemian  ere  lcyc^> 
herding  with  people  whom  it  wou\d  rajaike  -^oxxx  V-axx  's.xaxA.^'cs. 
»nd  to  meet 
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There  is  no  town  of  any  mark  in  Europe  but  it  has  its 
Kttle  colony  of  English  raffs — ^men  whose  names  Mr.  Hemp 
the  officer  reads  out  periodically  at  the  Sheriff's  Court — 
young  gentlemen  of  very  good  family  often,  only  that  the 
latter  disowns  ihem ;  frequenters  of  billiard-rooms  and  esta- 
minets^  patrons  (A  foreign  races  and  gaming-tables.  They 
people  the  debtors*  prisons ;  they  drink  and  swagger ;  they 
fight  and  brawl;  they  Wn  away  without  paying;  they  have 
duels  with  French  and  German  officers;  they  cheat  Mr. 
Spooney  at  icarte;  they  get  the  money,  and  drive  off  to 
Baden  in  magnificent  Ixitzkas ;  they  try  their  in&lHble  mar- 
tingale, and  lurk  about  the  tables  with  empty  pockets,  shabby 
bulh'es,  penniless  bucks^  until  they  can  swindle  a  Jew  banker 
with  a  sham  bill  of  exchange,  or  find  another  Mr.  Spooney 
to  rob.  The  alternations  of  splendour  and  misery  which 
these  people  undergo  are  very  queer  to  view.  Their  life 
must  be  one  of  great  excitement.  Becky — must  it  be 
owned  ? — took  to  this  life,  and  took  to  it  not  unkindly.  She 
went  about  from  town  to  town  among  these  Bohemians. 
The  lucky  Mrs.  Rawdon  was  known  at  every  play-table  in 
Germany.  She  and  Madame  de  Cruchecassi^e  kept  house 
at  Florence  together.  It  is  said  she  was  ordered  out  of 
Munich;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick  Pigeon  avers  that 
it  was  at  her  house  at  Lausanne  that  he  was  hocussed  at 
supper  and  lost  eight  hundred  pounds  to  Major  Loder  and 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Deuceace.  We  are  bound,  you  see, 
to  give  some  account  of  Becky's  biography ;  but  of  this  part 
the  less,  perhaps,  that  is  said  the  better. 

They  say  that  when  Mrs.  Crawley  was  particularly  down 

on  her  luck  she  gave  concerts  and  lessons  in  music  here  and 

there.     There  was  a  Madame  de  Raudon  who  certainly  hac 

a  matinh  muskale  at  Wildbad,  accompanied  by  Herr  Spoff. 

premier  pianist  to  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia ;  and  my  littU 

friend  Mr.  EaveSj  who  knew  everybody,  and  had  travelled 

everywhere,  always  used  to  declare  that  he  was  at  Strasburg 

in  the  year  1830,  when  a  certain  Madame  Rebeoque  made 

Y\tx  appearance  in  the  opera  of  the  "  Dame  Blanche,"  gi^nng 

occasion  to  a  fmo\3&  row  in  the  theatre  there.     Sh2  was 

hissed  off  the  sts^e  by  the  audience,  paiXVj  Vwyccv  >ft&x  q^mtr 

''^competency,  but  chiefly  from  tVie  VWaidNSs^  tjfccs^as^'^  ^ 
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e  persons  itt  the  /<7rf*tf/ (where  tie  officers  of  thegaif^ 
iMd.thek  admissicJnfi) ;  and  EaVcs  was  certain  thai  the 
)rtunate  debuUintt  in  q^stian"¥f£u»;  ik(^  otihetr  .than  Mrs.- 
rdort  Giawley. •  •:!!.'■..'.:■:■..        -.••         •    i    ••■ 

^e  wa3,.  inr,  fact;. 2IQ  be^Qr  th^oi-a^. vagabond  itip(^n/  fhb 
it.  When  she  got  h«r  jnoney^sh© gambled;^  wtle»  ^ ih9<i 
bled  it,  fihd  waa  put  to  daifte  to*  li^e-j  who-  know&;lrW)v^or 
irhat  measns.^he  succeeded?  .  It  id  «aW  itl>al 'Bh^  wafit  once 
hit  St.:  Petersburg^  but  was  ain>nwucily  disDaissed  from 
Icapitarlf  i  by  the  polkey  so  that  theoe  cfeinnOt  beJ  aaay  pqssi* 
f  of  truth  k:  the  report  .thJat  she  was  a  KusdiaH;  s^.  at 
Irta  andi  Vienria.afterwisirds;    I  have  even  been  infarnied 

at  Paris  she  discovered  a  relajti(5n  of  her  Qwn,  no.  less. a- 
on  thail>  her  Baaterrlal  gpramdtnotherj  who  was  not  by  any 
ns  a  MoAtmorelicyy  bti^  a  hide^ws  oldt  boxrope.rier  at  a 
/tre  on  the  B*Maleva?d8.  TThe  nAeeting-  betw^een  tbefti>  erf 
jh  other  pleiisons^:  aii  it  is  tiinted.  elsewhere,  seem  to  have 
If  acquainted,  xsm^  have  been  -ai  veiy  affecting  .intervie\i^. 
.  present  histonan-  <^tn  giverio  certainv  details  regarding 
evfent,  ■  .:.  :  ■  i,-  .-v .'.    •.-.■. 

ihapipiened  It  Rome  once  Uiati  Mra^  d©  Ra^vdon's  half- 
's salary  bad;  just  been-,  paid:  into  the  principai'  bfeuiW-s 
Sj-atid  aS'  everybody  who -fefitd  abaUrtoe  of  about,  five 
dred  soudi.'was  .invited  \o  the^  balU  j^hich  this*  prince 
merchants  gavia  duiiling  thewinteryJBeol^  had»  the  honOuS- 

f^ard^and  Itppeared  at  one;  oif.riiei.  Prince  arid  Princess 
mia'iJ- spleddid  eveningii(e>Jte5t^ni3p(ents.  .The  Princess 

of  the  family  of  Pompili^  linejiUy-'desceiiiiied,  from..>he 
►nd  king,  of  Rbaae,  and  Egeria  of:  the.  house  of  Olynip^§^ 
e  the  Prince's  grandfather,  Ales^ilnidrQ.  Polonial,  solil 
iTbalUs,. e«senl/esj.  tobacco,: and-  pfewketAandkeFdiiefe, .tan 
ods  for  gentlemen,,  amdlent  money^in'  aj:.waBjlJl  way.   ^Aft 

grfeat  conlpany  :in  Roiaie  thrc»iged'  tO'ihis  saloipriV-j? 
ices',  D.ukfes,i  Anaba^sadorsi,  artist^  ;:.§ddlWs,  fijcwteignorf,. 
ag.;  bears  Witbl  (heir  leadei;$t--«\?ery  .tank  and.  jo^dition  of 
1..  His?  balls  bbafed  ^tfe.l^hl.aBdwiagriif^^^  vt.ere 
lendeat  with  giit' frames,  (cont^ittft^i5;Vv\xQ.%>^  ^5A.^i»!sssr 

-elj^.  owner,  a.  gdid  naushrodraoti.'.ai  QTvm'&or^^N^^  ;^ 
r  of  tlid'  p6c^etthandfceix*i^feiWbiGV  \ve  s<q^^  ^^^ 
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silver  fountain  of  the  Pompili  family  shone  all  over  the  roof, 
doors,  and  panels  of  the  house,  and  over  the  grand  velvet 
baldaquins  prepared  to  receive  Popes  and  Emperors. 

So  Becky,  who  had  arrived  in  the  diligence  from  Florence, 
xnd  was  lodged  at  an  inn  in  a  very  modest  way,  got  a  card 
for  Prince  Polonia's  entertainment;  and  her  maid  dressed  her 
with  unusual  care,  and  she  went  to  this  fine  ball  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Major  Loder,  with  whom  she  happened  to  be 
travelling  at  the  time  (the  same  man  who  shot  Prince 
Ravoli  at  Naples  the  next  year,  and  was  caned  by  Sir  John 
Buckskin  for  carrying  four  kings  in  his  hat  besides  those 
which  he  used  in  playing  at  SairtS) ;  and  this  pair  went  into 
the  rooms  together,  and  Becky  saw  a  number  of  old  faces 
which  she  remembered  in  happier  days,  when  she  was  not 
innocent,  but  not  found  out.  Major  Loder  knew  a  great 
number  of  foreigners — keen-looking  whiskered  men  with 
dirty  striped  ribbons  in  their  button-holes^  and  a  very  small 
display  of  lirifen;  but  his  own  countrymen,  it  might  be 
remarked,  eschewed  the  Major,  Becky,  toc^  knew  some 
ladies  here  and  there  —  French  widows,  dubious  Italian 
countesses,  whose  husbands  had  treated  them  ill — faugh! 
what  shall  we  say,  we  who  have  moved  among  some  of  the 
finest  company  of  Vanity  Fait,  of  this  refuse  and  sediment  of 
rascals  ?  If  We  play,  let  it  be  with  clean  cards,  and  not  with 
this  dirty  pack.  But  every  man  who  has  formed  one  of  the 
innumerable  army  of  travellers  has  seen  these  marauding 
irregulars  hahging  on,  like  Nym  and  Pistol,  to  the  main 
force—wearing  the  king^s  colour3,  and  boasting  of  his  com- 
mission, but  pillaging  for  themselves,  and  occasionally  gib- 
beted by  the  roadside. 

Well,  she  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Major  Loder,  and 

they  went  through  the  rooms  together,  and  drank  a  great 

quantity  of  champagne  at  the  buffet,  where  the  people,  and 

especially  the  Major's  irregular  corps,  struggled  furiously  for 

refreshments,  of  which  when  the  pair  had  had  enough  they 

pushed  on  until  they  reached  the  Duchess's  own  pink  velvet 

saloon,  at  the  end  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  where  the 

statue  of  the  Venus  is,  and  the  peatNetC\c&\ociV\Tv%4^'ses, 

framed  in  silver,  and  where  the  pimceVj  laxovV^  \?^x^  ^YiXKsNsssst 

rns  their  most  distinguished  guests  at  a  trntAxsL^^  ^x^^W^- 
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it  was  just  such  a  little  select  banquet  as  that  of  which  Becky 
recblletted  that  she  had  partaken  at  Lord  Steyne^s— ^-and 
there  he  sat  at  Polonia's  table,  and  she  saw  him. 

The  scar  cut  by  the  diamond  on  his  white,  bald,  shining 
forehead  made  a  burning  red  mark ;  his  red  whiskers  were 
dyed  of  a  purple  hue,  which  made  his  pale  face  look  still 
paler.  He  wore  his  collar  and  orders,  his  blue  ribbon  and 
garter.  He  was  a  grieater  prince  than  any  there,  though 
there  was  a  reigning  duke  and  a  royal"  highness,  with  then- 
princesses;  and  near  his  Lordship  was  seated  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Belladonna,  nke  d6  dandier,  whose  htisbattd 
(the  Count  Paolo  della  Belladonnia),  so  well  known  for  his 
brilliant  entomological  collections,  had  been  long  absent  on 
a  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

When  Becky  beheld  that  familiar  and  illustrious  face,  how 
vulgar  all  of  a  sudden  did  Major  Loder  appear  to  her,  and 
how  that  odious  Captain  Rook  did  smell  of  tobacco !  In 
one  instant  she  reassumed  her  fine-ladyship,  and  tried  to 
look  and  feel  as  if  she  wiere  in  May feir  once  more.  "That 
woman  looks  stupid  and  ill-humoured,"  she  thought ;  "  I  am 
sure  she  can't  amuse  him.  No,  he  must  be  bored  by  her; 
he  never  was  by  me."  A  hundred  such  touching  hopes, 
fears,  and  memories  palpitated  in  her  little  heart  as  she 
looked  with  her  brightest  eyes  (the  rouge  which  she  wore  up 
to  her  eyelids  made  them  twinkle)  towards  the  great  noble- 
man. '  Of  a  Star, and  Garter  night  Lord  Steyne  used  also  to 
put  on  his  grandest  manner,  and  to  look  and  speak  like  a 
great  prince,  as  he  was.  Becky  admired  him  smiling  simiptu- 
ously,  easy,  lofty,  and  stately.  Ah,  bon  Dieu^  what  a  pleasant 
companion  he  was,  what  a  brilliant  wit,  what  a  rich  fund  of 
talk,  what  a  grand,  manner !  And  lihe  had  exchanged  this 
for  Major  Loder,  reeking  of  cigars  and  brandy-and-water, 
and  Captain  Rook,  with  his  horse-jockey  jokes  and  prize-ring 
slang,  and  their  like.  "  I  worider  whether  he  wiR  know  me," 
she  thought  Lord  Steyne  was, talking  and  laughing  with  a 
great  and  illustrious  lady  at  his  side,  when  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Becky. 

She  was  all  over  in  a  flutter  as  thdi  e^^ia  xoi^X-,  ^s\^  '^^ 
put  on  the  very  best  smile  she  could  rcvwsXftt,  ^xv^  ^xcs^^j^^ 
bun  a  Utile  timid,  imploring  cxirtsy.     l^t.  ^V^\^^  ^sgp5i&\.  "^ 


l^^r  fqr.^  .minute,  a$]Vfeftbc|th  might  on  behDldtr^.  B^nquo's 
sucfeiei?  .appearance  lat  ,'hij;  bftHiSuppfiri.and.reimainfed  looking 
at  her  with  open  iwQutb,  iwh^  jthat  horrid  Major  Loder 
pwjki4  lier  AWay.  '     .^•■.' 

"jCpm.^  away  into  ths  iSupper-room,  Mrs.  R./f  was  that 
gen:tlemfi^n':$  .remark ;  f^se£ng  these  -nobs  grubbing  away  has 
m^e  .me  peckish  -tob,  l,et>s '  g©  aiid  try  .tihe  ^Id  governor's 
gham$)agne/'  Becky  /dbowg^  .the  Major  had  had  a.  great 
dealtwjmvch  alrepldjr,.   • 

The  .^ay.ftfter  sh/e  wentc^o  walk  .on  the  Pindan  Hill— the 
Uydl^iPfrrk.of  the  Romatv  idlersrrr^ppssrbLy  in  !hopes  -to  iiave 
^npther  sight  of  Lor4  Stejme.  .:  But  she  met.  another  ac- 
q«iai|?yta^Qe  there:  it 'was  Mr.  Fiohe,  hi§  Lordship's  con- 
fidential man,  who  came  up  DMding  .to  }ier! rather -familiarly, 
and.  p<*tting  ,a  :finger  to  his  hiajL  ^*J*ktifew  that:  Madame  was 
here,"  he  said;  VI  fdio«ved  herfi-om  hter  hotel.'  I  bave 
90.me  ^yicfe  to.give  Madame.^^     :  ' 

"From;  the  Marquis  jof  Stejme? "  Becky  asked,  resuming 
as  pjiuch  of  her  dignity  a^  ^he  .obuld  musteii,  and  hot  a  Uttle 
agitated  by  hope  and  e^xpectation. . 

"N<?i"  said  the  vaiftt;  -^^tis'froim  me.  •  Rome  is  very  un- 
\vhQle$op[)e.'*'  .  <        . 

:"N.ot  Ql  ithi6  season,  Monsieair  Fiche--rr«©t  till  After 
Eftst«r/'  —       ■.'"■■''■■'■ 

"I  iteU.  ^dame  it  is  unwholesome  now.  There  is  always 
noialada  for  some  pec^)le.  That  cursed  marsh  wind  kills 
poany  at  all  seasons.  Look  here,  Madame  Crawley,  you 
were  aiways  Ifon  enfant,  and  i  have  an  interest  in  yon,  piiroU 
^.Adnmi^K  Be  warned  Go  .away  foom  Rome,  I  tell  you— 
(DT  you. will  be  ill  and  die. '^' 

Becky-laughed,  though  In  rage  and  fury.^  "  What !  assassi- 
i;iat8  poor  little  me  ! "  she  said.  "  How  romantic  I  Does 
my  iord  pany  bravQs  for  couriers,  and  stilettos  in  the  /(wr- 
goMS?  Bah!  I  wiii -stay,'  if  but  to  plague  him.  I  have 
those  who  will  defend  me  whilst  I  atn  here.^ 

It  was  Monsieur  Fiche's  turn  to  laugh  now.  •  "Defend 

you,"  he  said,  "and  who?     The  Major,  the  Captain,  any 

one  of  those  gambling  men  yA)^^  ^eL^-axcv^  ^es»,  ^ould  take 

A€r  //fe  for  a  hundred  louis.     We  Vtvo^  A\v\tv^  %:)qo\i\.  ^.VzSjfji 

^^oder  (tie  is  no  more  ^  Ma^oj  ^i^«i<v  \  ««^  «^1  ^^-^^^  "^ 
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irqtris)'Tfhidhf.  would  s^rld  him  t6'the:  gallejrs^  ot  worse. 
©  know  everything^  and  >have  fricod*  :e!verywhei?e.  We 
ow  whom  y^  bslW  at  Paifis^  and  what  relations  ysm  found 
3rc  Ye$y  Madame  may  staves  but.  we  do.  How  wds  it 
It  no  Minister  on  the  Continent  wenild^receiyie  Madame? 
H'hdd  offended  sobiebody  wh<>  nevet  fWgives-*^whose  tlge 
ioubledi  wheti  he  saWycra^  He  wias  like,  a  m&dmaiii  lasl 
^  wshen  he  eime  home.  :  Madame  de  Belladonna  .n>ade 
n  a  ac^ne  about;  you^  and  firfed  off 'in  One  of  her  jFuries." 
^^Oh^  it  ilras  Madame  de  BeUadoi^nely  wft9  it?"  Becky  said; 
ieVedi  d  Jittle,<lbr  the  kiformiition.  she  had  just  :giot  had 
w^d  heir.-  •  .•      i-'     •     , 

"  Nd  J  fihe  does  not  mattei:  j  she  is  il^ays  Jealous.     I  tdl 
ui  it  vfQJB  Monseigrteur.     You.  dtd  ^wQiig  to  show  yourself 

him.  •  And  if  you  Btay  heire  yot  :will  repent  it  .  Mark 
,?  words.  Go.  Here  is  imy  lord'Sr  ca:i?riage  "»-**Juhd  seising 
jcky's  Arril^  he  rushed  down  All  alley  Of  the'  garden  OS 
)rd  Steyne^a  banrouche,  blazing  Mrith  heraldic  deyices,  came 
lirlihg .  along  <the  avemuer  bom6  by:  the  almost  pricekss 
•rse^aintd  beariiiig  Madamd  de  IBdiatdonnai  lolling  on  the 
shions^  d^rk^sulkyy-and  blo(;»3un!g^ii-.Kif)g  Charles  in  her 
b,  a  whiteptoisol  swajdng  over.. h^- head,  and  ic^ld.Steyne 
eaiched  at  teir  side', with  a  Bhrid  lace  and  ghastly  jeyes. 
ate  Or  anger  or  desire  citused  thexn'to^  brighten  ikOw  and 
en  stiUr;- biilt' ordinarily:. they  gftvt  no  light,  and  seemed 
ed  of  lookiiflSg  out  on  a  wor^  of  ^ich  almost  all  the 
sasore  and  all  thC:  best  beauty  had  palled  updn:  the  womr- 
ii  wicked  old  miii.    1      »  ■     -^  '  ; 

."  MonseigneBif  haifinevo;  fecovetfed-the  shock,  of  that 
yht-^nevery'  Monsieur  Fiehe  whispered  to  Mrs<  Crawley 

0x6  eahi^e  flashed  by^' and  she  peeped  out  at  it  from 
hind  the  shrubs  that  hid  her,.    "That,  was  a  consolation, 

any  rate,"  ■  Becky  Uhoi^ti.    Whether  my  lord  really  t  had 
orderous  ijniteifttionib>  tOm^rd^  Mra.  Becky,  as  Monsieur  Fiche 
i^d'  (since:  Monseigheur'&de^tb  he  has  retaitn^d   to  his 
dre  oaantry^.  where  he  liVes  muich^  fespectied,  and  has  pur- 
ased  froiri  his  prince  the  titteidl  Batot^  ¥\^^^  Wj.  ^^^ 
itotum  objected  to  haVa  to   do  wlVv.  a&^«svcvv5C\<s«v%  <3i 
Mier  he  mxbpiy  haJd  a  cxtaMniisioik  to  fe^Xexl  ^^-  ^^ 
oat  of  a  diy  inhere  his  Ix)r<isY\ip  ^topw^^  xo  ^^^^^ 
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winter,  and  the  sight  of  her  would  be  eminently  disagreeable 
to  the  great  nobleman^  is  a  point  which  has  never  been 
ascertained :  but  the  threat  had  Its  effect  upon  the  little 
woman,  and  she  sought  no  more  to  intrude  herself  upon  the 
presence  of  her  old  patron.     . 

Everybody  knows  the'  melanchply  end  of  that  nobleman, 
which  befell  at  Naples  two  months  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  :  when  the  Most  Honourable  George  Gustavus, 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  Ea^l  of  Gaunt  and  of  Gaunt  Castle,  in 
the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  Viscount  Hellborough,  Baron  Pitch- 
ley  and  Grillgby,  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  of  the  Golden  Fleece  of  Spain,  of  the  Russian  Order 
of  Siint  Nicholas  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Turkish  Order  of 
the  Crescent,  First  Lord  6f  the  Powder  Closet  and  Groom  of 
the  Back  Stairs,  Colonel  of  the  Gaunt  or  Regent's  Own  Regi- 
ment of  Militia,  a  Trustee  of  the  British.  Museum,  an  Elder 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  a  Governor  of  the  White 
Friars,  and  D.C.L.,  died  after,  a  series  of  fits,  brought  on,  as 
the  papers  said,  by  the  shock  occasioned  to  his  Lordiship's 
sensibilities  by  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  French  Monarchy. 

An  eloquent  catalogueappeared  in  a  weekly  print,  de- 
scribing his  virtues,  his  magnificence,  his  talents,  and  his 
good  actions.  His  sensibility,  his  attachment  to  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Bourbon^  with  which  he  claimed  an  allianoei 
were  such  that  he  could  ^not  survive  the  misfortunes  of  his 
august  kinsmen.  His  body  was  buried  at  Naples,  and  his 
heart — that  heart  Which  always  beat  with  every  generous  and 
noble  emotion — was  brought  back  to  Castle  Gaunt  in  a 
silver  urn.  **In  him,"  Mr.  Wagg  said,  "the- poor  and  the 
Fine  Arts  have  lost  a  beneficent  patron,  society  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  ornaments,  arid-  England  one  of  her  loftiest 
patriots  and  statesmen,"  etc.,  etc. . 

!    His  will  was  a  good  deal  disputed,  and  an  attempt  was 

made  to  force  from  Madame  de  Belladonna  th6  celebrated 

jewel  called  the  "Jew's-eye"  diamond^  which  his  Lordship 

always  wore  on  his  forefinger,  and  which  it  was  said  that  she 

removed  from  it  after  his  lamented  demise.     But  his  con- 

^dential  friend  and  attendant,  MoxvsVevn  ¥\0cA,^x<2N^>iiat 

the  ring  had  beem  presented  to  ftie  said  ^.a^^sMi  e^^^'iu^sir 

fon/jd   two  days  before  the  Marquises  Afc^&iS  ^^^sa^ 
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bank-notes,  jewels,  Neapolitan  and  French  bonds,  etc.,  found 
in  his  Londship's  secretaire,  and  claimed  by  his  heirs  from 
that  injured  woman. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

FULL    OF    BUSINESS    AND    PLEASURE. 

The  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  play-table,  Jos  had  himself 
arrayed  with  unusual  care  and  splendour ;  and  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  any  member  of  his  family 
r^atding  the  occurrences  of  the  previous  night,  or  asking  for 
their  company  in  his  walk,  he  sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour, 
s^nd  was  presently  seen  making  inquiries  at  the  door  of  the 
•Elephant  Hotel.     In  consequence  of  ihe/S/es  the  house  was 
jll  of  company,  the  tables  in  the  street  were  already  sur- 
ounded  by  persons  smoking  and  drinking  the  national  small- 
>eer,  the  public  rooms  were  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  Mr. 
OS  having,  in  his  pompous  way  and  with  his  clumsy  German, 
(lade  inquiries  for  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  search.  Was 
lirected  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  above  the  first-floor 
ooms,  where  some  travelling  pedlars  had  livedo  and  were 
xhibiting  their  jewellery  and  brocades;  above  the  second- 
loor  apartments,  occupied  by  the  itat  major  of  the  gambling 
irm ;  above  the  third-floor  rooms,  tenanted  by  the  band  of 
enowned  Bohemian  vaulters  and  tumblers ;  and  so  on  to  the 
ittle  cabins  of  the  roof,  where,  among  students,  bagmen, 
mall  tradesmen,  '^nd  country-folk,  come  in  for  the  festival, 
Jecky  had  found  a  little  nest — as  dirty  a  little  refuge  as  ever 
leauty  lay  hid  in. 

Becky  liked  the  life.     She  Was  at  home  with  everybody  in 

be  place — pedlars,  punters,  tumblers,  students,  and  all.    She 

^as  of  a  wild,  roving  nature,  inherited  from  father  and  mother, 

fho  were  both  Bohemians,  by  taste  and  circumstance.     If  a 

3rd  was  not  by,  she  would  talk  to  his  courier  with  the  greatest 

//efiisure;  the  din,  the  stir,  the  drink,  the  smoke,  the  tattle  o€ 

Ae     Hebrew  pedlars,  the  solemn,  braggatl  'wa.^j^  cA  ^^  v^ 

^'^c:Mers,  the  soumois  Xaiik  of  the  gamb\\Tv%-ta>c\e  o^oa^^^^ 

^*^^  and  swagger  of  the  students,  and  X-Vve  g^eivex^S^^^'*^ 

'«r»  of  the  place  had  pleased  and  tickled  vYi^  ^^^^'^  ^"^ 
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even  when  her  liick  was  down,  and  i^he  had  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  her  ball.  How  pleasant  was  all  the  btiStle  to  her  now 
that  her  purse  was  full  of  the  money  which  WitVe  Geotgy  had 
won  for  her  the  night  before  1 

As  Jos  came  creakiji^.and,puifixig^p  the  final  stairs,  and 
was  speechless  when  he  got  to  the  landing,  and  began  to  wipe 
his  face  an^  then  to  loo^  for  Hq,  .92,  the  ropn)  where  he  was 
directed  to  seek  for  the  person  he  wanted,  the  door  of  the 
opposite  chamber,  No.  9<>,  wad  op^,  and  a  student,  in  jack- 
boots, and  a  dirty  schlafrock^  was  lying  on  thfe  bed  smoking  a 
long  pipe,  whilst  another  student,  in  long*  ydlow  hair  and  a 
braided  coat,  exceeding  smart  and  dirty  too,  was  ac^uaHj  on 
his  knees  at  No.  92,  balding  thioi^h  the  keyhole  6upptioa' 
tibns  to  the  person  within. 

"  Go  away,"  said  a  wfeIlv4cnown  yokje,  Which  mitde  Jos  thrill ; 
"  I  expect  somebody---I  expect  my  grandpapa;  H«  mustn't 
see  you  there." 

**  Angel  Englahderinn ! "  bellowed  tfie-  kneeikig  student 
with  the  whity-brown  ringlets  and  the  large  finger-ring,  **do 
take  compassion  upon  us.  Make  ^n  appointment  Dine 
with  me  and  Fritz  at  the  inn  in'  the  park.  We  wSfl  have 
roast  pheasants  and  porter,  plum^pudding  and  'French  Wine 
We  ^allxiie  if  you  don^." 

"  Thai:  we  will,"  said  the  young  liobletnan  on  the  be4.  And 
this  colioquy  Jos  overheard,  though  he  did  not  comprdiend 
it,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  never  studied  the  language  in 
which  it  was  carried  on. 

'*  Newniero  kattervang  deozi^  ^sitmis  plait,^^  Jos  said,  in  his 
grandest  manner,  wheo  ^  was  able  to  fepeak. 

"  Quaterfang  tooce  I "  said  the  student,  starting  up,  and  he 
bounced  into  his  own  room,  where  he  locked  the  door,  and 
where  Jos  hea,rd  him  laughing  with  his  comrade  on  the  bed. 

The  gentleman  from  (Bengal  was  standing  disconcerted  by 

this  incident,  when  the -door  of  the  92  opened  of  itself,  and 

®ecky*s  little  head  peeped  out  full  of  archness  and  mischief 

She  lighted  on  Jos.    "  It'i  you,"  she  said,  doming  out    **  How 

/  have  be^n  wsiitirvg  for  you  \  .  Stoqp  \  not  V^^  \  ^^  o^^  minute 

rou  shall. come  in."     In  that  instaxA  ^Yve  v^\.  ^  ^^N^ijb^^yK^v 

^^^^dy-bottie,  and  a  plate  of  brdlten  ttveis-tvcto  '^wfe\i«A,^eai^ 

ttie  smooth  to  her  hair,  and  finaWy  \^  '^^'^^^  nSscw^x. 
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If  tty  way*  6f  Aiomittg  wAe,  a  piftk  dbmii«io^' « trifle 

sofledy  and  nuu^fced  bewe  =dnd  th^i<e  %ith  if)Giia:f firii  i 
rms  shone  out  froia  the  tooSie  sleeives  of  t¥f^  dfr^ss 
!  and  fair,  and  k^waS'tSted  yoCihd  h<^r'littte  wifef  so 
ta  sed  off ^  thd  tfirii '  little  -  figti  tfei  <>(  the  wiiftfei-/  She 
?  the  hamd'into  hwJgsdtei^  **Cotti^'in,"  she  siaiti— 
nd  talk  to  nie'-,  sit!  ybnder  Ofi'tft6=chaii'i"^and'She 
:ivilikn'6f  habd  alittle  sqiieeitti^ftd  IdUghii^glyjEjIlidW 

it  As  for  hetself,  shfe  placed  hfefs^tf  on  th6  bfed^ 
J  bottle  and  p\2^,  yod*  ihay  be  iitt<6^n  wKic'hJos 
^e  reiposbd,  had  he  4JHos«i  th6lt  i^eaf ;  artd  S*>  thifffe 
nd  talked  t^lrithh^otefeldrakctf:  •'' 

little  yearshaivd charijged'you^ " shedaid,  with d<i661k! 

inteiisst.:  "I  ste)uWl  klV^  kiloWh  y<iu  drtywbe*€f;' 
>mfort'  it  is  amongst'  strangiJW  tb^  siee  6rvte  'ihdi*^^ 
lest  faoe of  awold-  ftneiid K*'  ;'  '    ;'' ' 

inki  honest  face,  to  tdl-  tlie  truth,  at  tKis' nldn^fent? 
expression  biitf  one'Of  opehri^s^  at(d  ■  honesty <;  >  i*  WitS',' 
ntrary,  muchrpertiufcedJand^  pmtle'd  ititbdU:  "  J6^ 
ying  th^  que^r  little'  apartte^eiht  itiwhiiih^h^fbwnd 
Lmb.  On^  of  het^  g&^AB^Yiung^^t  the  bed,  sLhomfet^ 
5  from  a  hook  of-  the  do6P)  het  bonii^t  •  obscured 
bokii^^lassy  6n  whfeh,  i6d;-lay'the  pr^tfifesT  little 
Dnie  boots  5"aFrehcKn^yd"^ks' on  the  tli^^l^bfth^ 
fldth  a-  caildle  not  df  wax. .  Bifeky  thadghf;6f  pop- 
intothebcd  too,  bui  she'J^flty  plib  in  the  liltie  pA!p^ 
v^ithi  which  she  had*  put'  thfe  candle  oiat  on-  gbmg  t<> 
I  should  have>!bttOwn  ydU  aiiiywherd,"  she  Son- 
"a.woHian  neveif  forgets- 'Sbifte  things.  'Ntid  ydH 
ftpst  hiaii'Ieverw-l'ev^'^^.''  ■'  • 
I;  really.?'"  said' Jois.'    "G«d  blefc  'iriy  soulj  ]^6u^' 

■saj^  soi"**  .:■••.  -  ■  -r     >  ■    ■•...•■•.  ^  '. 

1  I'dame  with' yodr  Sistw  from'  Chiswi<!:k,:  I  was' 
norathan  flichild,"  Biefcky  said-f  "How  is  tha?t;'dettr 
)h,  her  husbindf'Waisr  a  sad,  wicked  ina-rt^  arid  of 
was  oftne  that 'the  poof  d^t  was  jealous.''  Asif  1' 
out  '■  him,"  -heigh-hal  -  Wheti  tViei6/«»afir  «<6tti^^tKA^--^^**i& 
t  Jet  us -talk  of  oid^timefe-y^*'  satid\^>nft:  ^^^^^ 
'icf  with  the  tatteced  lace  acro^fe  Viwc  ^^^^"'1^ 
this  a  strange  place,**  she  cbwAtvwfed, ''  tot^^'^'''^ 
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who  has  lived  in  a  very  different  world  too,  to  be  found  in? 
I  have  had  so  many  griefs  and  wrongs,  Joseph  Sedley,  I  have 
been  made  to  suffer  so  cruelly,  that  I  am  almost  made  mad 
sometimes.  I  can't  stay  still,  in  any  place,  but  wander  about 
always  restless  and  unhappy,  i  AH  my  friends  have  been  fsdse 
to  me — all.  There  is  no  aueh  thing  as  an  honest  man  in  the 
wiorld.  I  was  the  truest  wife  that  ever  lived,  though  I  married 
my  husband  out  of  pique,  because  somebody  else — but  nerer 
mind  that.  I  was  true,  and  he  trampled  upon  me  and  de- 
serted me.  I  was  the  fondest  mother.  I  had  but  one  child, 
one  darling,  one  hope,  one  joy,  which  I  held  to  my  heart 
with  a  mother's  affection,  which  was  my  life,  my  prayer,  my— 
my  blessing;  and  they — they. tore  it  from  me — ^tore  it  from 
me;''  ^nd  she  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  passionate 
gesture  of  despair,  burying  her  face  for  a  moment  on  the  bed 

The  brandy-bottle  insioe  clinked  up  against  the  plate  whidi 
held  the  cojd  sausage.  Both  were  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the 
exhibition  of  so  much  grief.  Max  and  Fritz  were  at  the  door, 
listening  with  wonder  to.  Mrs.  Becky- s  sobs  and  cries.  Jos, 
too,  was  a  good  deal  frightened  and  affected  at  seeing  his  dd 
flame  in  this  condition.  And  she  began  forthwith  to  tell  her 
story — a  tale  so  neat,  simple,  and  artless,  that  it  was  quite 
evident  from  hearing  her  th^t  if  ever  there  was  a  white-robed 
angel  escaped  from  heaven  to  be  subject  to  the  infernal 
machinations  and  villainy. of  fiends  here  below,  that  spotless 
being,  that  miserable  unsullied  martyr,  was  present  on  die 
bed  before  Jos — on  the  bed,  sitting  on  the  brandy-bottle. 

They  had  a  very  long,  amicable,  and  confidential   talk 

there,  in  the  course  (A  which  Jos  Sedley  was  somehow  made 

aware  (but  in  a  manner  that  did  not  in  the  least  scare  or 

offend  him)  that  Becky's  heart  had  first  learned  to  beat  at 

his  enchanting  presence ;  that  George  Osbome  had  certainly 

paid  an  unjustifiable  court  to  Aer,  which  might  account  for 

Amelia's  jealousy  and  their  little  rupture ;  but  that  Becky 

never  gaye  the   least   encouragement   to   the   unfortimate 

officer,  and  that  she  had  never  ceased  to  think  about  Jos 

/horn  the  very  first  day  she  bad  seen  him,  though,  of  course, 

^er  dudes  as  a  married  womait  ^^xe  ^^xwxvwaA.— ^si^ 

which  she  had  always  preserved,  axvd  v?o>^ei  \.^  V^x  \^ 

^y,  or  until  the  proverbially  bad  cYvkv^X^  Sx^  ^^^  O^^ 
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wley  wa?  living  should  release  her  from  a  yoke  which  his 
jlty  had  rendered  odious  tx>.  her. 

OS  wnl;  away,  convinced  that  ghe  was;  the  most  virtuous 
>he  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  women,  and 
)lying  in  his  mind, all  sorts  of  benevolent. schemes  for  her 
aje. .  Her  persecutions  ought  tp.  be  ended  >  she  ought  to 
m,  to  the  society  of  which  she  was  an  ornament.  He 
Jd  seQ  what  ought  to  be  done.  She  must  quit  that  place, 
jtak^  a  quiet  lodging.     Amelia  must  come. and  see  her, 

befriend  her.  He  would  go  and  settle  about  it,  and 
suit  with  the  Major.  She  wept  tears  of  heartfelt  gratitude 
he  parted  from  him,  and  pressed  bis  hand  as  the  gallant 
it  gentleman  stooped  down  to  kiss  hers; 
o  Becky  bowed  Jos  out  of  her. little  garret  with  as  much 
:e  as  if  it  was  a  palace  of  which  sjie  did  the  honours;  and 

heavy  gentleman  having  disappeared  down  the  stairs, 
c  and  Fritz  came  out  of  their  hplej  pipe  in  mouth;  and 
amused  herself  by  mimicking  Jos  to  them  as  she  munched 
cold  bread  and; sausage  and  took  draughts  of  her.favour- 
Drandy-and-water. 
08  walked  over  to  Dobbin's  lodgings  with  great  solemnity, 

there  imparted  to  him  the  affecting  history  with  which 
had  just  been. -made  acquainted,  without,  however,  men- 
ingthe  play  business  of  the  night  before^ .  And  the  two 
tlemen  were  laying  their  head^  together^  and  consulting 
o  the  best  means  of  being  useful  to  Mrs.  Becky,  while 
was  finishing  her  interrupted  dkjeuner  ^  la  fourchette, 
low  was  it  that  she  had  come  to  that  little  town  ?     How 
■it  that  she  had  no  friends,  and  was  wandering  about 
le?     Little  boys  at  school  are  taught  in  their  earliest 
ill  book  that  the  path  of  Avernus  is  very  easy  of  descent, 
us  skip  over  the  interval  in  the  history  of  her  downward 
jress.     She  was  not  worse  now  thajn  she  had  been  in  the 
3  of  her  prosperity — only  a  little  down  on  her  luck, 
.s  fpr  Mrs.  Amelia,  she  was  a  woman  of  such  a  soft  and 
ish  disposition,  that  when  she  heard  of  anybody  unhai^ijx 
heart  straightway  melted  towards  t\ve  ^M^et^x  %  ^^^  ^^ 
hs^d  never  thought  or  done  axvytX^tv^  tcioxUXicj  '^^c^ 
iJ4  she  had  not  that  abhorrence  ioi  Vv;^^^^^^  ^^>' 
guishes  moralists  much  more  knomtift.     ^^  ^^  ^^"^^ 
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everybody  who  came  near  her  with  kindness  and  compt 
ments ;  if  she  begged  pardon  of  all  her  servants  for  troubling 
them  to  answer  the  bell;  if  she  apologized  to  a  shop-boy 
who  showed  her  a  piece  of  silk,  or  made  a  curtsy  to  a  stre* 
sweeper,  with  a  complimentary  remark  upon  the  elegant 
state  of  his  crossing — and  she  was  almost  capable  of  evei) 
one  of  these  follies — the  notion  that  an  old  acquaintance  was 
miserable  was  sure  to  soften  her  heart ;  nor  would  she  hear 
of  anybody's  being  deservedly  unhappy.  A  world  under 
such  legislation  as  hers  would  not  be  a  very  orderly  place  of 
abode ;  but  there  are  not  many  women,  at  least  not  of  the 
rulers,  who  are  of  her  sort.  This  lady,  I  believe,  would 
have  abolished  all  jails,  punishments,  handcuffs,  whippings; 
poverty,  sickness,  hunger,  in  the  world ;  and  was  such  i 
mean-spirited  creature  that — we  are  obliged  to  confess  it- 
she  could  even  forget  a  mortal  injury. 

When  the  Major  heard  from  Jos  of  the  sentimental  adven- 
ture which  had  just  befallen  the  latter,  he  was  not,  it  must 
be  owned,  nearly  as  much  interested  as  the  gentleman  from  j ' 
Bengal.  On  the  contrary,  his  excitement  was  quite  the 
reverse  from  a  pleasurable  one ;  he  made  use  of  a  brief  but 
improper  expression  regarding  a  poor  woman  in  distress,  saf 
ing,  in  fact,  "The  little  minx,  has  she  come  to  light  again?' 
He  never  had  had  the  slightest  liking  for  her,  but  had  heartily 
mistrusted  her  from  the  very  first  moment  when  her  green 
eyes  had  looked  at  and  turned  away  from  his  own. 

"  That  little  devil  brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes,"  the 
Major  said  disrespectfully.  "  Who  knows  what  sort  of  a  life 
she  has  been  leading?  and  what  business  has  she  here 
abroad  and  alone?  Don't  tell  me  about  persecutors  and 
enemies ;  an  honest  womsln  always  has  friends,  and  never  is 
separated  from  her  family.  Why  has  she  left  her  husband? 
He  may  have  been  disreputable  and  wicked,  as  you  say.  He 
always  was.  I  remember  the  confounded  blackleg,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  used  to  cheat  and  hoodwink  poor  Geoige. 
Wasn't  there  a  scandal  about  their  separation?  I  think  I 
heard  somethings"  cried  out  Mapi  T^oWovcv^^Vo  ^\^Tv^tcare 
miich  about  gossip,  and  whom  3os  ined  vcvn^cccvx.^  ^ot«n\^^ 

that  Mrs.  Beeky  was  in  all  respects  2l  mo^\.  'vK\\^^^d  ^xves^-wNs 

^us  female. 
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"Well,  well,  let's  ask  Mrs.  George,"  said  that  arch- 
(Uplomatist  of  a  Major.  "  Only  let  us  go  and  consult  her, 
I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  she  is  a  good  judge,  at  any  rate, 
and  knows  what  is  right  in  such  matters." 

"  Hm  I  Emmy  is  very  well,"  said  Jos,  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  love  with  his  sister. 

"Very  well?  by  Gad,  sir,  she's  the  finest  lady  I  ever  met 
in  my  life,"  bounced  out  the  Major.  "  I  say  at  once,  let  us 
go  and  ask  her  if  this  woman  ought  to  be  visited  or  not ;  I 
will  be  content  with  her  verdict."  Now  this  odious,  artful 
rogue  of  a  Major  was  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was 
sure  of  his  case.  Emmy,  he  remembered,  was  at  one  time 
cruelly  and  deservedly  jealous  of  Rebecca,  never  mentioning 
her  name  but  with  a  shrinking  and  terror — a  jealous  woman 
never  forgives,  thought  Dobbin ;  and  so.  the  pair  went  across 
the  street  to  Mrs.  George's  house,  where  she  was  contentedly 
warbling  at  a  music-lesson  with  Madame  Strumpif. 

When  that  lady  took  her  leave,  Jos  opened  the  business 
with  his  usual  pomp  of  words.  "  Amelia,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  just  had  the  most  extraordinary — yes,  God  bless  my 
soul !  the  most  extraordinary  adventure.  An  old  friend — yes, 
a  most  interesting  old  friend  of  yours,  and  I  may  say  in  old 
times — has  just  arrived  here,  and  I  should  like  you  to  see  her." 

"  Her ! "  said  Amelia.  "  Who  is  it  ? — Major  Dobbin,  if 
you  please  not  to  break  my  scissors."  The  Major  was 
twirling  them  round  by  the  little  chain  from  which  they 
sometimes  hung  to  their  lady's  waist,  and  was  thereby  en- 
dangering his  own  eye. 

"It  is  a  woman  whom  I  dislike  very  much,"  said  the 
Major  doggedly,  "  and  whom  you  have  no  cause  to  love." 

"It  is  Rebecca,  I'm  sure  it  is  Rebecca,"  Amelia  said, 
blushing,  and  being  very  much  agitated. 

"You  are  right — you  always  are,"  Dobbin  answered 
Brussels,  Waterloo,  old,  old  times,  griefs,  pangs,  remem- 
brances, rushed  back  into  Amelia's  gentle  heart,  and  caused 
a  cruel  agitation  there. 

"Don't  let  me  see  her,"  Emmy  continued;  "I  couldn't 
see  her." 

**I  told  you  so"  Dobbin  said  to  3os.  ^ 

''She  is   very  unhappy,    and— flitvd  tVvaX  ^oit.  cR.  NXssc^ 


Jos  uiged.  ^^Sheis'very  poofr  and  urij)t-otected,  and  ' 
been "  iU-^-^xceedingly  ill--and  that  scoiiridrel  of  a  husbi 
his ' deserted  her.^       •  • 

"Ah!"  said  AmeKA.-     '    ; 

"She  hasni't  a  friend  in'the  world,"  J6s  went  on,' 
undexterously,  "and  she  said  she  thoiightyshe  might  ti 
in  yon.  She's  so  miserable,  Emtny."  She  has  been  alir 
mad  with  grief.  Hei  story  quite'  affected  me — ^'pon 
word  and  honour  it  did',-  never  was  such  a  cruel  persectrt 
borne  so  angelically,  I  may  sdy.'  Her  family  hsis  been  nt 
cruel  to  her."         •  ' 

'•**  Poor  Creature'!  *^  Amelia  said. 

"And  if  she  can  get  ho  friend,  she  feays  she  thinks  sY 
die,"  Jos  proceeded,'  in  a  -low,  tremulous  voice.  "  God  b 
my  soul  1  do  you  Icnow  that  she  tried  to  kill  herself?  ! 
carries  laudanum  with  her — I  saw  the  bottle  in  her  roon 
such  a  miserable-little  room— at  St  third-rate  hous6, 
Elephant,  up  in'  the  rooif  at  the  top  of  all.     I  went  there.*^ 

This  did  not  seeitt  t6  affect  Emmy.  She  even  smile* 
little.    Perhaps  she  figured  Jos  to  herself  panting  up  the  st 

"She's  beside  herself  -with  ^rief,"  he  resumed.      **1 
agonies  that  woman  has  eridiired' are  quite  frightful  to  t 
of.     She  had  a  Kttle  boy^  <^  the  sam'6  age  as  Georgyi" 
■    "  Yes,  yes,  I  think  I  remember,"  Emmy  riemarked.    "  We 

■^^  The  most  beautiful  child  eJver  seen,"  Jos  said,  who  ^ 
very  fat,  and  easily  moved,  and  had  been  touched  by 
story  Becky  told-^"a  perfect  angel,  who  adored  his  motl 
The  ruffians  tore  him  shrieking  out  Of  het-  arms,  and  h 
never  allowed  him  to  see  her."  ' 

"Dear  Joseph," •  Emmy  cried  out,  Starting  up  at  or 
*!*  let  us  go  •  and-  gee  heir  this  minute.*'  And  she  ran  into 
adjoining  bedchamber,  tied  oh  her  bonnet  in  a  flutter,  ca 
out  with  her  shawl  'on  her  arm,  land  brdereid  Dobbin  to  foil 

He  went  and  put  her  shawl — it  was  a  white  Cashm< 

consigned  toher'by  the  Major  himself  from  India — over 

shoulders.     He  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  ob 

and  she  piit  her  'hand  mta  his  aim ;  akd  \Vve^  ^N^tvt  away. 

"It  is  No.  g2,  up  four  pair  oi  sX^at?.,''  ^<^^  ^'2:\^^  ^^ 

not  very  willing  to  ascend 'ti\e  ste^^  a^^xtvs^wx^V^  ^ 

^^s^lfm  the^window  of  his  d^mtvfe.Toot^,^>cvvcL\v  eox. 
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•lace  on  .whioh  the  Elephant  stands,  and  saw  the  pair 
ling  through  the  market. 

was  as. well  that.  Becky  saw  them  too  iromiher  garret; 
Le  and  the  two  students  were  chattering  and  laughing 
.  They  had  been  joking,  about  the  appearance  of  Becky's 
Ipapa,  whose  arrival  and  departure  they  had  witnessed; 
she  had  time  to  dismiss  them,  and.  have  her  little 
clear  before  the  landlord  of;  the  Elephant^  who  knew 
Mrs.  Osborne  was  a  great  favourite- at  the^  Serene  Court, 
respected  her.  acc6i?diii^>  led  4lie  way  up  the  stair*. to 
oof-story,  encouraging  Miladi  and  the.  Herr  Major  as 
achieved  the  ascent. 

Gracious  lady,  gracious  lady  L!'  said  the  landlord,  knock- 
t  Becky's  door;  he  had  called  her  Madame  the  day 
e,  and  was  by  no  means  courteous  to  her. . 
Vho  is  it?"  Becky  said,  putting  out  her  head,.andshe 
a  little  scream.  There:  stood  Emmy  in  a  tremble,  and 
)in,  the  tall  Major,  with  his  cane. 
t  stood  still  watching,  and  very  much  interested  iat  the 
5 ;  but  Emmy  sprang  forward  with  open  arms  towards 
icca,  and  forgave. her  at  that  moment,  and  embraced  her 
kissed  her  with  all  her  heart  Ah,  poor  wretch,  when 
rour  lip  pressed  before  by  such  pure  kisses  ? 


CHAPTER  Lxyi; 

AMANTIUM   IRJE.        " 

IKNESS  and  kindness  like  Amelia's  were  likiely  to  toUch 
such  a  hardened  little  reprobate  as  Becky.     She  re- 
d .  Emmy's  caresses  and  kind .  speeches  with  something 
like  gratitude,  and  an  emotion  which,^.  if  it  was  not 
ig,  for  a  moment  was  almost  genuine.    That  was. a 
r  stroke  of  hers  aboiit  the  child  "torn  from  her  arms 
king."     It  was.  by  that  harrowing  misfortime  that  Becky 
won  her  friend  back,  and  it  was  OK\fc  cfc  \fe&  N«e^  'wsx 
5,  fire  may  be  certain^  upon  which  .0^  i^^oot  ivcw^*^  >i>&::S^ 
r  began  to  telle  to  her  new-found  acc^uivateww:^      ; 
fdsathey  took ytmr daiiUtigchMixo\s\^QVvV>  o>»«^'^^ 

17  a 
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ton  cried  out.  "O  Rebecca,  my  poor  dear  suffering  friend,! 
know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  boy,  and  to  feel  for  those  who  have 
lost  one.  But  please  Heaven  yours  will  be  restored  to  you, 
as  a  merciful,  merciful  Providence  has  brought  me  back  mine." 

"The  child— my  child?  Oh  yes,  my  agonies  were 
frightful,"  Becky  owned,  not  perhaps  without  a  twinge  of 
conscience.  It  jarred  upon  her  to  be  obliged  to  commence 
instantly  to  tell  lies  in  reply  to  so  much  confidence  and 
simplicity.  But  that  is  the  misfortune  of  beginning  with 
this  kind  of  forgery.  When  one  fib  becomes  due  as  it  were^ 
you  must  forge  another  to  take  up  the  old  ax:ceptance ;  and 
so  the  stock  of  your  lies  in  circulation  inevitably  multiplies, 
and  the  danger  of  detection  increases  every  day. 

"  My  agonies,**.  Becky  continued,  "were terrible  (I  hope  she 
won*t  sit  down  on  the  bottle)  when  they  took  him  away  fixjm 
me ;  I  thought  I  should  die.  But  I  fortunately  had  a  brain 
fever,  during  which  my  doctor  gave  me  up,  and — and  I 
recovered,  and — and  here  I  am,  poor  and  friendless." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  ■'  Emmy  asked, 

"  Eleven,"  said  Becky. 

"Eleven!"  dried  the  other.  **!Why,  he  was  bom  the 
same  year  with  Georgy,  who  is — —" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Becky  cried  out,  who  had  in  fact 
quite  forgotten  all  about  little  Rawdon^s  age.  "  Grief  has 
made  me  forget  so  many  things,  dearest  Amelia.  I  am  veiy 
much  changed — half  wild  sometimes..  IJe  was  eleven  when 
they  took  him  away  from  me.  Bless  his  sweet  face;  I  have 
never  seen  it  again." 

"  Was  he  fair  or  dark  ?  "  went  on  that  absurd  little  Emmy. 
*♦  Show  me  his  hair." 

Becky  almost  laughed  at  her  simplicity.  "Not  to-day, 
love — some  other  time,  when  my  trunks  arrive  from  Leipsic, 
whence  I  came  to  this  place ;  and  a  little  drawing  of  him, 
which  I  made  in  happy  days." 

"  Poor  Becky,  poor  Becky ! "  said  Emmy.  "  How  thank- 
ful, how  thankful  I  ought  to  be!"  (though  I  doubt  whether 
that  practice  of  piety  inculcated  upon  us  by  our  womankind 
w  early  youth — namely,  to  be  tYvaTv\Ll\A\i^ca>.\5&^;«^  '«s?^Vi5.ttiar 
off  than  somebody  else— be  a  very  TaX\otv2X\€C\i\w^'s.  «^<aa»: 
><i  then  she  began  to  think,  as  usmV^^^^  "^^^  ^t.nr^' 
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handsomest,  the  best,  and  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  whole 
world 

"You  will  see  my  Georgy,"  was  the  best  thing  Emmy 
could  think  of  to  console  Becky.  If  anything  could  make 
her  comfortable,  that  would. 

And  so  the  two  women  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or 
more,  during  which  Becky  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  her 
n6w  friend  a  full  and  complete  version  of  her  private  history. 
She  showed  how  her  marriage  with  Rawdon  Crawley  had 
always  been  viewed  by  the. family  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
hostility ;  how  her  sister-in-law  (an  artful  woman)  had 
poisoned  her  husband's  mind  against  her;  how  he  had 
formed  odious  connections,  which  had  estranged  his  affec- 
tions from  her;  how  she  had  borne  everytlung — poverty, 
neglect,  coldness — from  the  being  whom  she  most  loved, 
and  all  for  the  sake  pf  her  child ;  how,  finally,  and  by  the 
most  flagrant  outrage,  she  had  been  driven  into  demanding 
a  separation  from  her  husband,  when  the  wretch  did  not 
scruple  to  ask  that  she  should  sacrifice  her  own  fair  fieune 
so  that  he  might  procure  advancement  through  the  means 
of  a  very  great  and  powerful  but  unprincipled  man — the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  indeed.     The  atrocious  monster ! 

This  part  of  her  eventful  history  Becky  gave  with  the 
utmost  feminine  delicacy  and  the  most  indignant  virtue. 
Forced  to  fly  her  husband's  roof  by  this  insult,  the  coward 
had  pursued  his  revenge  by  taking  her  child  from  her.  And 
thus  Becky  said  she  was  a  wanderer,  poor,  unprotected, 
friendless,  and  wretched. 

Emmy  received  this  story,  which  was  told  at  some  length, 
as  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  her  character  may 
imagine  that  she  would.  She  quivered  with  indignation  at 
the  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  miserable  Rawdon  and  the 
unprincipled  Steyne.  .  Her  eyes  made  notes  of  admiration  for 
every  one  of  the  sentences  in  which  Becky  described  the  perse- 
cutions of  her  aristocratic  relatives  and  the  falling  away  of  her 
husband.  (Becky  did  not  abuse  him.  She  spoke  rather  in 
aorrow  than  in  anger.  She  had  loved  him  only  too  fondly ;  and 
was  he.  not  the  father  of  her  boy  ?)  Atvd  «&  fex  ^icva  ^yesjwsar 
tionscene  from  the  childj  while  Becky  ^aa  xe^Xvcv^Sx^'^^^Ks^ 
retired  altogether  behind  her  pocketAvaiudl^ei^^sikfc^^  w"^^ 
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consummate  little  tragedian  mtiigt  ihave  been  charmed  to'  see 
the  effect  which  her  performance  produced  on  her  audience. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were-  carrying  on  their  conversation, 
Amelia's  constant  escort;  thq  Major  (who,  of  course,  did  not 
wish  to  interrupt  their  conference,- and  found  himself  rather 
tired  of  creaking  about  the' narrow  stair  passage  of  which  the 
roof  brushed  the  nap  f rom  hife  hat)  descended  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  house  and  into  the  great  room  common  to  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  Elephant,  otit  ^f  which  the  stair  led.  This 
apartment  is  always  in  a  fume  of  smoke,  and  liberally  sprinkled 
with  beer.  On  a  dirty  table  stand  scores  of  corresponding 
brass  candlesticks  with  tallow- candles  for  the  lodgers,  whose 
keys  hang  up  in  rows  ovet  the  candles.  Emmy  had  passed 
blushing  through  the  room  anon,  where  all  sorts  of  people 
were  collected :  Tyrolese  glove-sellers  and  Danubian  Hnen- 
merchants,  with  theif  packs ;  students,  recruiting  themsehes 
with  butterbrods  and  meat ;  idlers,  playing  cards  or  dominoes 
on  the  sloppy,  beery  tables ;  tumblers,  refreshing  during  the 
cessation  of  their  performances — in  a  word,  all  the  Jumum 
and  strepitus  of  a  German  inn  in  fair-time.  The  waiter 
brought  the  Major  a  mug  of  beer,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
he  took  out  a  cigar,  and  amused  himself  with  that  pernicious 
vegetable  and  a  newspaper  until  his  charge  should  come  down 
to  claim  him. 

Max  and  Fritr  came  presently  downstairs,  their  caps  on 

one  side,  their  spurs  jingling,  thfeir  pipes  splendid  with  coats- 

of-arms  and  fultblown  ■  tassels,  and  they  hung  up  the  key  of 

No.  90  on  the  board,  and  called  for  the  ration  of  butterbrod 

and  beer.     The  pair  sate  down  by  the  Major,  and  fell  into  a 

conversation  of  which  he  could  not  help  hearing  somewhat 

It  was  mainly  about  *♦  Fuchs  "  and  "  Philister,"  and  duels  and 

drinking*bouts  sit  the  neighbouring  University  of  Schoppen- 

hausen,  from  which  renowned  seat  of  learning  they  had  just 

come  in  the  Eilwagen,  with  Becky,  as  it  appeared^  by  their 

side,  and  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  bridal  ^/rx  at  Pumper* 

nickel;  '  ''The  little  Englianderinn  seems  to  be  en  bays  tU 

jSPnnoisan€€y^  said  Max,  who  knew  the  French  langu^e,  to 

Fritz,  hisf  comrade,    ^^  Aftet  the  fjit  gcwvdfather  went  away, 

iAetTs  came  a  pretty  little  cotnpaxnot.    \  Yvwa^  ^^m  ^;deA»sei> 

^^  ^nd  w^/mpering  together  in  th^i  V\tt\fe  nicwvmv^%  Oc«ss&»^ 
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"We  must  take  the  tickets,  for  her  concert,"  Fritz  said. 
Hast  thou  any  money,  Max  ?  " 

"Bahi"  said  the  other;  "  the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nubibus, 
ans  said  that  she  advertised  one  at  Leipsic ;  and  the  Bur- 
hen  took  many  tickets.  But  she  went  off  without  singing. 
^e,  said  in  the  coach  yesterday  that  her  pianist  had  fallen  ill 

Dresden.  She  cannot  singj  it  is  my  belief;  her  voice  is  as 
acked  as  thine,  O  thou  beer-soaking.  Renowner ! " 

"  It  is  cracked ;  /  hear  her  trying  out  of  her  window  a 
hrecklich  English  ballad,  called  *De  Rose  upon  de  Balgony.*" 

"  Saufen  and  singen  go  not  together,"  observed  Fritz  with 
e  red  nose,  who  evidently  preferred  the  former  amusement. 
No,  thou  shalt  take  none  of  her  tickcfts.     She  won  money 

the  irente  and  quarante  last  night.  I  saw  her :  she  made 
little  English  boy  play  for  her.  We  will  spend  thy  money 
lere  or  at  the  theatre,  or  we  will  treat  hec  to  French  wine  or 
ognac  in  the  Aurelius  Garden,  but  the  tickets  we  will  not 
ay.  What  sayest  thou  ?  Yet  another  mug  qf  beer  ?  "  and 
le  and  another  successively  having  buried  their  blond  whis- 
irs  in  the  mawkish  draught,  curled  them  and  swaggered  off 
to  the  fair. 

The  Major,  who  had  seen  the  key  of  No.  90  put  up  on  its 
X)k,  and  had  heard  the  conversation  of  the  two  young  Uni- 
arsity  bloods,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  their  talk 
ilated  to  Becky.  "  The  little  devil  is  at  her  old  tricks,"  he 
lought,  and  he  smiled  as  he  recalled  old  days,  when  he  had 
itnessed  the  desperate  flirtation  with  Jos  and  the  ludicrous 
id  of  that  adventure.  He  and  George  had  often  laughed 
/er  it  subsequently,  and  until  a  few  weeks  after  George's 
laniage,  when  he  also  was  caught  in  the  little  Circe's  toils, 
id  had  an  understanding  with  her  which  his  comrade  cer- 
jnly  suspectedj  but  preferred  to  ignore.  William  was  too 
luch  hurt  or  ashamed  to  ask  to  fathom  that  disgraceful 
lystery,  although  once,  and  evidently  with  remorse  on  his 
lind,  Geoiige  had  alluded  to  it.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
Waterloo,  as  the  young  men  stood  together  in  front  of  their 
ne,  surveying  the  black  masses  of  Fiencbiiv^tv  ^\^^  ^os^^^ 
le  opposite  heights,  and  as  the  rain  v^aa  co\s\vcv%  ^'^'^^ 
ve  been  mixing  in  a  foolish:  intrig\ie  V\\h  a  v^OTnaxvi'  ^^^ 
1     ''I  am  glad  we  Were   marched -acwa^j.     \S.  v  o. 
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hope  Emmy  wiH  never  know  of  that  business.  1  wish  to 
God  it  had  never  been  begun  t "  And  William  was  pleased 
to  think,  and  had  more  than  once  soothed  poor  George's 
widow  with  the  narrative,  that  Osborne,  after  quitting  his 
wife,  and  after  the  action  of  Quatre  Bras,  on  the  first  day, 
spoke  gravely  and  affectionately  to  his  comrade  of  his  father 
and  his  wife.  On  these  facts,  too,  William  had  insisted  very 
strongly  in  his  conversations  with  the  elder  Osborne,  and 
had  thus  been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  old  gentleman  to 
his  son's  memory  just  at  the  close  of  the  elder  man's  life. 

"And  so  this  devil  is  still  going  on  with  her  intrigues," 
thought  William.  "  I  wish  she  were  a  hundred  miles  from 
here.  She  brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes."  And  he  was 
pursuing  these  forebodings  and  this  imcomfortable  train  of 
thought,  with  his  head  between  his  hands  and  the  Pumper- 
nickel Gazette  of  last  week  unread  under  his  nose,  when 
somebody  tapped  his  shoulder  with  a  parasol,  and  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Mrs.  Amelia. 

This  woman  had  a  way  of  tyrannizing  over  Major  Dobbin 
(for  the  weakest  of  all  people  will  domineer  over  somebody), 
and  she  ordered  him  about,  and  patted  him,  and  made  hira 
fetch  and  carry  just  as  if  he  was  a  great  Newfoundland  dog. 
He  liked,  so  to  speak,  to  jump  into  the  water  if  she  said, 
"  High,  Dobbin  !  "  and  to  trot  behind  her  with  her  reticule 
in  his  mouth.  This  history  has  been  vnitten  to  very  little 
purpose  if  the  reader  has  not  perceived  that  the  Major  was  a 
spooney. 

"Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me,  sir,  to  escort  me  down- 
stairs ?  "  she  said,  giving  a  little  toss  of  her  head  and  a  most 
sarcastic  curtsy. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  up  in  the  passage,"  he  answered,  with  a 
comical  deprecatory  look;  and,  delighted  to  give  her  his 
arm,  and  to  take  her  out  of  the  horrid  smoky  place,  he 
would  have  walked  off  without  even  so  much  as  remem- 
bering the  waiter,  had  not  the  young  fellow  run  after  him  and 
stopp^  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  Elephant,  to  make  him 
poy  for  the  beer  which  he  had  not  consumed.    Emmy  laughed ; 
she  called  him  a  naughty  man,  n^Vvo  'vanted  to  run  away  in 
debt;  and,  in  fact,  made  some  joVes  sviwaJc^a  Xo  ^^  «^^:Aa^«:Kk 
^d  the  small-beer.     She  was  m  Yv\ftVv  s\^fvxs«xA%oQ^\yx«s«a 
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and  tripped  across  the  market-place  very  briskly.  She  wanted 
to  see  Jos  that  instant.  The  Major  laughed  at  the  impetuous 
affection  Mrs.  Amelia  exhibited ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  not  very 
often  that  she  wanted  her  brother  "  that  instant." 

They  found  the  Civilian  in  his  saloon  on  the  first  floor.  He 
had  been  pacing  the  room,  and  biting  his  nails,  and  looking 
over  the  market-place  towards  the  Elephant  a  hundred  times 
at  least  during  the  past  hour,  whilst  Emmy  was  closeted  with 
her  friend  in  the  garret,  and  the  Major  was  beating  the  tattoo 
on  the  sloppy  tables  of  the  public  room  below ;  and  he  was, 
on  his  side  too,  very  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  "  Well  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  The  poor  dear  creature,  how  she  has  suffered ! "  Emmy 
said. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  yes,"  Jos  said,  wagging  his  head,  so 
that  his  cheeks  quivered  like  jellies. 

"She  may  have  Payne^s  room;  who  can  go  upstairs," 
Emmy  continued.  Payne  was  a  staid  English  maid  and 
personal  attendant  upon  Mrs.  Osborne,  to  whom  the  courier, 
as  in  duty  bound,  paid  court,  and  whom  Georgy  used  to 
"lark"  dreadfully  with  accounts  of  German  robbers  and 
ghosts.  She  passed  her  time  chiefly  in  grumbling,  in  order- 
ing about  her  mistress,  and  in  stating  her  intention  to  return 
the  next  morning  to  her  native  village  of  Clapham.  "She 
may  have  Payne^s  room,"  Emmy  said. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  that 
woman  into  the  house  ?  "  bounced  out  the  Major,  jumping  up. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Amelia,  in  the  most  innocent 
way  in  the  world.  "  Don't  be  angry  and  break  the  furniture. 
Major  Dobbin.     Of  course  we  are  going  to  have  her  here." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  Jos  said. 

"  The  poor  creature,  after  all  her  sufferings,"  Emmy  con- 
tinued :  "  her  horrid  banker  broken  and  run  away,  her 
husband — wicked  wretch — having  deserted  her  and  taken 
her  child  away  from  her"  (here  she  doubled  her  two  little 
fists  and  held  them  in  a  most  menacing  attitude  before  her, 
so  that  the  Major  was  charmed  to  see  such  a  dauntiess 
virago) ;  "  the  poor  dear  thing  I  quile  sXotv^  ^tv<^  ^ifefe^Osx^^ 
forced  to  give  lessons  in  singing  to  get  Vvei  \yceaA: — ^^xA^^ 
bave  her  here  I " 
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"Take  lessons,  my  dear  Mrs.  George,"  cried  the  Major, 
"  but  don't  have  her  in  the  house.     I  implore  you  don't" 

"  Pooh,"  said  Jos. 

"  You  who  are  always  good  and  kind — always  used  to  be^ 
at  any  rate — I'm  astonished  at  you,  Major  William,"  Amelia 
cried.  "Why,  what  is  the  moment  to  help  her  but  when 
she  is  so  miserable?  Now  is  the  time  to  be  of  service  to 
her.     The  oldest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  not ** 

"She  was  not  always  yoiir  friend,  Amelia,"  the  Major  said 
for  he  was  quite  angry.  This  allusion  was  too  much  for 
Emmy,  who,  looking  the  Major  almost  fiercely  in  the  face, 
said,  "  For  shame,  Major  Dobbin ! "  and  after  having  fired 
this  shot,  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a  most  majestic 
air,  and  shut  her  own  door  briskly  on  herself  and  her  out- 
raged dignity. 

"To  allude  to  thatT^  she  said  when  the  door  was  closed 
"  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him  to  remind  me  of  it,"  and  she  looked 
up  at  George's  picture,  which  hung  there  as  usual,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  boy  underneath — *Mt  was  cruel  of  him.  If  I 
had  forgiven  it,  ought  he  to  have  spoken  ?  No.  And  it  is 
from  his  own  lips  that  I  know  how  wicked  and  groundless 
my  jealousy  was  \  and  that  you  were  pure — oh  yes,  you  were 
pure,  my  saint  in  heaven  ! " 

She  paced  the  room  trembling  and  indignant.  She  went 
and  leaned  on  the  chest  of  drawers  over  which  the  picture 
hung,  and  gazed  and  gazed  at  it  Its  eyes  seemed  to  look 
down  on  her  with  a  reproach  that  deepened  as  she  looked 
The  early  dear  dear  memories  of  that  brief  prime  of  love 
rushed  back  upon  her.  The  wound  which  years  had  scarcely 
cicatrized  bled  afresh,  and  oh,  how  bitterly !  She  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  the  husband  there  before  her.  It 
couldn't  be — never,  never. 

Poor  Dobbin  !  poor  old  William  1  That  unlucky  word  had 
undone  the  work  of  many  a  year — the  long,  laborious  edifice  of 
a  life  of  love  and  constancy,  raised  too  upon  what  secret  and 
hidden  foundations,  wherein  lay  buried  passions,  uncounted 
struggles,  unknown  sacrifices.  A  little  word  was  spoken,  and 
down  fell  the  fair  palace  of  hope  •,  one  yfotd^  and  away  flew 
tAe  bird  which  he  had  been  ttymga\\\A^\\feVo\vaO. 
William,  though  he   saw  by  Ame^ia^^  \ooVs  ^(^\.  ^  ^^ 
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lack  conxie,  tneveFthelsess  jcontin^ij^  1:o  implone  Seditty 
nhiost  energetic  terms  to  beware  iof  Jlebecca ;  aikdi'ite 
,  almost  fraiiticaiiy,  Bdjiaired  Jos  riot  to  receiv^' her. 
sought  Mr.  Sedley-tp  inquire  .at' least  xegardingi  her, 
31  how  he  had  hekrd  that  -she  inras  in  the  >  company*  of 
rs  and  peqple  cf  ffl;  reputey  pointed  out  what  ^iiil -she 
ne  in  former  days— how  she  :aiid  Crawley  "had  -xnisled 
reorge  into  ruin;  how  she  was  now  parted: from  her 
d,  by  her  I  owa  confession^  and,  perhaps,  for  good 
What  a  dangerous  oompanidm  she  woiild  be  for  his 
vho  knew  nothrng  of  the  alfaixs  of  the  world !  William 
id  Jos,  with  all  the  eloquence  which  he  could  bring  to 
ad  a  great  deal  moiJe'einergy:. than. this  quiet  gentleman 
iinarily  in  the  habit  <of  showing,  to  Jceep  (Rebecca  ©ut 
lousehdld.  . 

he  been  less  yiolent,  -or  naore  dexterous,  he  might 
icceeddd  in  hissupplioatioias  to  Jos;  but  the  Civilian 
t  a  little  jealous  of  the  airs  :of  superiority  which  the 
constantly  exhibited  towards  him;  as  -he  fancied  (in- 
hie  had  imparted  his  opihioin's:  to  Mr.-,  Kii-seh^  the 
,  whose  bills  Major  Dobbin  checked  on  this  journey, 
10  sided  with  his  master),  and  he  began  a  blustering 
about  his  :competency  to  defend  his  own  honour,  his 
vat  to  have  his  affairs  meddled  with— his  intention,  in 
rebel  against  the  Major-^when  the  colloquy,  rather  a 
(d  stormy  otnq,  was  put  an  enid  to  in  the  simplest  way 
3-i-aiamely,  :by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Becky,  with  a  porter 
ae  ^lephiant  Hotd,  in  charge  of  'her  very  meagre 
2.        ■'       :  '  ■  .i  ;.  ■  ■•';■•■ 

greeted  her:  host  with  ^ectionate  respect,  and  made  a 
ig^but  amicable  salutation  tQ  Major  Dobbiii,  who,  as 
tinct'  assured  her  at  >ohce,'  was  her  enemy,  and  had 
Deakii^  against'  hexs',  and  the^ 'bitestle  and  clatter  J3on- 
t  upon  her  arrival  brought  Amelia'  out  of  feier  room, 
went  up  and  embraced  her  guest  with  the  greatest 
,  and  took  no  hdtice  ofahe  Major,' except  to' flini;^ 
angry  look---4!he  iwost  fuhjust  '^an8L  ^CK>tt>iv\  ^^ssssc^  ^^^s. 
'h&ps  ever  appeared  in::  that  ^001  ^vt\e  wottts^x^^^"^^ 
?  was  bom:    Bat  sto  fed  ptivaflt^e  -tfea&<iti%  '^^'^'^^ 
bent  upon   being  angry  wVfti  bixsi-   ^  .Kxx^  ^^"^ 

17^ 
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indignant  at  the  injustice,  not  at  the  defeat,  went  off,  making 
her  a  -bow  quite  as  haughty  as  the  killing  curtsy  with  which 
the  little  woman  chose  to  bid  him  farewell 

He  being  gone,  Emmy  was  particularly  lively  and  affec- 
tionate to  Rebecca,  and  bustled  about  the  apartments  and 
installed  her  guest  in  her  room  with  an  eagerness  and  activity 
seldom  exhibited  by  our  placid  little. friend.  But  when  an 
act  of  injustice  is  to  be  done,  especially  by  weak  i>eople,  it  is 
best  that  ijt  should  be  done  quickly ;  and  Emmy  thought  she 
was  displaying  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and  proper  feeling 
and  veneration  for  the  late  Captain  Osborne  in  her  present 
behaviour. 

Georgy  came  in  from  the  /Stes  for  dinner-time,  and  fouiKl 
four  covers  laid  as  usual ;  but  one  of  the  places  was  occupied 
by  a  lady,  instead  of  by  Major  Dobbin.  "  Hallo  1  where's 
Dob  ?  "  the  young  gentleman  asked,  with  his  usual  simplicity 
of  language.  "  Major  Dobbin  is  dining  out,  I  suppose,"  his 
mother  said,  and  drawing  the  boy  to  her,  kissed  him  a  great 
deal,  and  put  his  hair  off  his  forehead,  and  introduced  him  f 
to  Mrs.  Crawley.  "  This  is  my  bOy,  Rebecca,"  Mrs.  Osborne 
said — a;s  much  as  to  say.  Can  the  world  produce  anything 
like  that?  Becky  looked  at  him  with  rapture,  and  pressed 
his  hand  fondly.  "Dear  boy!"  she  said;  "he  is  just  like 
my: — ^"  Emotion  choked  her  further  utterance;  but  Amelia 
understood,  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken,  that  Becky  was  think- 
ing of  her  own  blessed  child.  However,  the  company  of  her 
friend  consoled  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  she  ate  a  very  good  dinner. 

During  the  repast  she  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times, 
when  Georgy  eyed  her  and  listened  to  her.  At  the  dessert 
Emmy  was  gone  out  to  superintend  further  domestic  arrange- 
ments; Jos  was  in  his  great  chair,  dozing  over  Galignani, 
Georgy  and  the  new  arrival  sat  close  to  each  other ;  he  had 
continued  to  look  at  her  knowingly  more  than  once,  and  at 
last  he  laid  down  the  nutcrackers. 

"  I  say,"  said  Georgy. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  Becky  said,  laughing. 

"  You're  the  lady  I  saw  in  tVve  mask^llVve  Rouge  et  Noir.*' 
''Hush  I  you  little  sly  ctealMie,"  1B»e^V^  ^\^  \:^\t^s^\s^ 
Ais  hand  and  kissing  it     "  Yout  \XTvc\e^^  ^^^^^  Voci.'w^ 
^awma  mustn't  know.'' 
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"  Oh  no,  not  by  no  means,"  answered  the.  little  fellow. 

"  You  see  we  are  quite  good  friends  already,"  Becky  said 
to  Emmy,  who  now  re-entered ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  introduced  a  most  judicious  and  amiable 
companion  into  her  house. 

William,  in  a  state  of  great  indignation,  though  still  un- 
aware of  all  the  treason  that  was  in  store  for  him,  walked 
about  the  town  wildly  until  he  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Tapeworm,  who  invited  him  to  dinner.  As  they 
were  discussing  that  meal,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  the 
Secretary  whether  he  knew  anything  about  a  certain  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley,  who  had,  he  believed,  made  some  noise  in 
London ;  and  then  Tapeworm,  who  of  course  knew  all  the 
London  gossip,  and  was  besides  a  relative  of  Lady  Gaunt, 
poured  out  into  the  astonished  Major's  ears  such  a  history 
about  Becky  and  her  husband  as  astonished  the  querist,  and 
supplied  all  the  points  of  this  narrative — for  it  was  at  that 
very  table  years  ago  that  the  present  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  tale.  Tufto,  Steyne,  the  Crawleys,  and  their 
history — everything  connected  with  Becky  and  her  previous 
life-r-passed  under  the  record  of  the  bitter  diplomatist.  He 
knew  everything,  and  a  great  deal  besides,  about  all  the 
world — ^in  a  word,  he  made  the  most  astounding  revelations 
to  the  simple-hearted  Major.  When  Dobbin  said  that  Mrs. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Sedley  had  taken  her  into  their  house. 
Tapeworm  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  which  shocked  the 
Major,  and  asked  if  they  had  not  better  send  into  the  prison, 
and  take  in  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  in  shaved  heads 
and  yellow  jackets  who  swept  the  streets  of  Pumpernickel, 
chained  in  pairs,  to  board  and  lodge,  and  act  as  tutor  to 
that  little  scapegrace  Georgy. 

This  information  astonished  and  horrified  thei  Major  not 
a  little.  It  had  been  agreed  in  the  morning  (before  meeting 
with  Rebecca)  that  Amelia  should  go  to  the  Court  ball  that 
night.  There  would  be  the  place  where  he  should  tell  her. 
The  Major  went  home  and  dressed  himself  in  his  uniform, 
and  repaired  to  Court,  in  hopes  to  see  Mrs,  O^ViorsxNfc.  "^^ 
never  came.  When  he  returned  to  Vua  Xod^'^^^  ^  ^Cic^fe^^j^s^p^^ 
in  the  Sedley  tenement  were  put  out.     l^e  cov^^  ^^'^  ^^^^ 
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till  the  moming.  I  don't  knowrwhat  sort  of  a  night's^  rest 
he  had  with  this^  friglitM  secret  in  :besdi  with  him. 
■  At  the  earliest  con venient  hour  ia  the  morning;  he  sent 
his  servaht  across  the  way  withi  a  note^  saying  that  he  wished 
very  particularly  to  speak  with  her^  A  message  caiiBie  back 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Osborne  was  exceedingly  unwell,  and  was 
keeping  her  room,     j  .  ^      ; 

She;  too,  had  beeft  awake,  all  that  night.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  a  thing  which  had  agitated  hir  mirrd  a  hundred 
times  before.  A  humdred  times  an  the  point?  of  yielding, 
she  had  shrunk  back  from  a  sacrifice  which  s;he  hit  was  too 
rmich  for  her.  She  couldn*t,  in  spite  of  his  love  and  con- 
stancy, and  her  o^^  acfcnowltedged  regard^  respect,  ^and  grati- 
tude* What  are  .benefits,  what  is  constancy,  or  merit  ?  One 
curl  of  a;girFs  ringlety  one  hair  of  a  whisker,  wilL  turn  the  scale 
against  them  all  in  a  minute.  Th«y  did  not  weigh  mth  Emmy 
more-' than  with  other  women;-  Shehad  tried  them — ^wanted 
to  make  them  pass-^-could  not-^and  the  pitiless  little  woman 
had  found  at  pretext,  and  determiniad  to  be  free; 

When  ^t .  length,  in.  the*  ^ernoori,^  the  Major  gained  ad- 
mission to  Amelia,  instead  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate 
greeting  to  which  hie  had  been,  accustomed  now  fop  many  a 
lortg  dayy  he  received  the  salutation  of  a  curtsy,  and  of  a 
kittle  gkrved  hand^  retraieted  the'  moment  after  it  was  accorded 
to  Mm;-.  .    •  ■  ■.•••;  "'*:•■ 

Rebecca,  too^  was  in  the  robrnj  and  advariieied  ta  meet  him 
with  a  smile  and  an  extended  ,  hgnd.  Dobbin  drew  back 
raither  confusedly.  ^*I*-^1-  bc^  -your  pardon,  ma'am,"  be 
said,  "but  I  am  bound  to  tdl  you  that  it  is  rk>t  ais-  your 
friend  that  I  im  come  here  now;" 

^  '  *^Po©h  I  damni'  dgnilt  let  tas  have  this  sort  o(  thing  l.**  Jos 
cried  out,  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  ^cenet . 

"I  :, wonder  what  Major  i,Dobi»n  has  to.  say  against 
Rebecca  ??' Amelia^  said,  inc.a  low,  clear  voice,  witih  a  slight 
quiveir  in-it^'  and  a;  very  ddernnlined  look  about  the  eyes, 

*f  T mil  fw^  have  this  sort  ofl  Ihing  m  my  house,"  Jos  again 
mterposed-^^Isay  1  wili  not»lnia»e  \l\  aivd,  Dobbin,'  I  beg, 
s/ty  you'll  stop  iv^     And  he  Aisiiotei  tcwxv^  \x«sS^\x>s|^  «^ 
^tinjingveiy  ried,- and  gave  ia:;:ji»iA.p\i^,«Ev^  xw^Aa  Vst^K& 
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^B .    "  Dear  fnend  I  '^  Rebecca  said,  with  angeiic  sweetness^  "  do 
^■lieaT  what  Major  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  me." 
^■^    "  I  will  m>/  h^ar  it,  I  say^^  squeak ed  out  Josj  at  the  top  of 
|H1ii5  voice,  and  gathering  up  his  dressing-gown  he  was  gone, 
^T      "We  are  only  two  womaen,"  Amelia  said.      ''Vou   can 
speak  now,  sir." 

"  This  mai^ner  towards  me  is  one  which  scarcely  becomes 
you,  AnicUa/'  the  Major  answered  haughtily;  ^*  nor,  I  believe, 
fam  I  guilty  of  habitual  harshness  to  women.  It  is  not  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  do  the  duty  Tvtoieh  I  am  come  to  do," 

Pray   proceed   with   it   quickly,   if    you    please,   M&jor 
)obbin,'^  said  Amelia,  who  was  more  and  more  in  a  pet, 
ae  expression  of  Dobbin^s  face,  as  she  spoke  in  this  im- 
&rious  majiner,  was  not  pleasant.  i 

^  1  camtj  to  say— and  as  you  stay,  Mrs;  Crawlejfj  I  must 
[say  it  in  your  presence— that  I  think  you — yoti  ought  not  to 
form  a  member  of  the  family  of  my  friends.  A  lady  who  i£ 
separated  i'rom  her  husband,  who  travels  not  under  her  own 
name,  who  frequents  public  gaming-tables-^^^— " 
.  "  It  was  to  the  ball  I  went,*'  cried  out  Becky. 
I  " — is  not  a  fit  companion  for  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  son*" 
Dobbin  went  on ;  *^  and  I  may  add  that  there  are  people 
tiere  wiio  know  you,  and  who  profess  to  know  that  regarding 
your  conduct  about  which  I  don^t  even  wish  to  speak  befote 
< — before  Mrs.  Osbome.'' 

r,*r Yours  is  a  very  modest  and  convenient  sort  of  calumny, 

[Major  Dobbin,"  Rebecca  said     "You  leave  me  under  th^ 

weight  of  an  accusation  which,  after  all,  is  unsaid^     What  is 

I  it?    Is  it  unfaithfulness  to  rtiy  hushed?     I  scorn  it,  a;nd 

•defy  anybody  to  prove  it ;  I  defy  you,  J  say.     My  honour 

is  as  untouched  as  that  of  the  bitterest  enemy  who  ever 

mahgiied  me.     Is  it  of  bting  poor,  forsaken,  wretched,  that 

you  accuse  me?      Yes,   I  am    guilty  of  those   faults,  and 

punished  for  them  every  day-- — Let  me  go,  Emmy      It  is 

bnly  to  suppose  that  I  Jmve  not  met  you,  and  I  am  no  worse 

to-day  than  I  was  yesterday.     It  Is  only  to  suppose  that  the 

night  is  over  and  the  poor  wanderer  \^  cffv^ex  >!«^-    X^^^;| 

*^ you  r^nrnmber  the  song  we  used  to  sm%  "vcv  cJ^^^,  ^'^ki  ^ 

days?     I  A  a  re  been   wandering  evei    ^^c&  ^^^^jT^s^ 

l^staway,  scorned  for  beirig  misetDibVe,  aT\^  \tisv^^^^  h 
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1  am  alone.     Let  me  go ;  my  stay  here  interferes  witli  the 
plans  of  this  gentleman." 

^*  Indeed  it  does^  madam,"  said  the  Major.  "  If  I  haw 
any  authority  in  this  house— — - " 

**  Authority,  none  1 "  broke  out  Amelia.- — "  Rebecca,  you 
stay  with  me,  /  won't  desert  you  because  you  have  been 
persecuted,  or  insult  you  because — because  Major  Dobbin 
chooses  to  do  so.  Come  away,  dear.''  And  the  two  women 
made  towards  the  door. 

William  opened  iL  As  they  were  going  out^  however,  he 
took  AmeUa^s  hand,  and  said,  "  Will  you  stay  a  moment  and 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  away  from  me,'*  said  Becky» 
looking  like  a  martyr,     Amelia  gripped  her  hand  in  reply* 

"  Upon  my  honour,  it  is  not  about  you  that  I  am  going  lo 
speak/^  Dobbin  said. — -"  Come  back,  Amelia,^'  and  she  cstme, 
Dobbin  bowed  to  Mrs.  Crawley  as  he  shut  the  door  upon 
hen  Amelia  looked  at  him,  leaning  against  the  glass  ;  hef 
face  and  her  lips  were  quite  white, 

"I  was  confused  when  I  spoke  just  now,'^  the  Major  said, 
after  a  pause,  **  and  I  misused  the  word  *  authority,'  " 

**  You  did,"  said  Amelia,  with  her  teeth  chattering. 

"  At  least  I  have  claims  to  be  heard,"  Dobbin  continued* 

'^  It  is  generous  to  remind  me  of  our  obligations  to  you,** 
the  woman  answered. 

"  The  claims  I  mean  are  those  left  me  by  George's  father/ 
William  said 

*^  Yes,  and  you  insulted  his  memoty.  You  did  yesterday* 
You  know  you  did.  And  I  will  never  forgive  you — never !  * 
said  Amelia,  She  shot  out  each  little  sentence  in  a  tremor 
of  anger  and  emotion, 

"  You   don't  mean   that,   Amelia  ? "   William   said  sadly. 

"  You  don't  mean   that  these  words,   uttered  in  a  huTried 

moment,  are  to  weigh  against  a  whole  hfe*s  devotion?    1 

think  that  George's  memory*  has  not  been  injured  by  the 

way  in  which  I  have  dealt  with  it ;  and  if  we  are  conie  to 

bandying  reproaches^  I  at  least  merit  none  from  his  widow 

Mnd  the  mother  of  his  son*     Reject  aftervi^ards^  when^ — when 

you  are  at  leisure,  and  your  conscience  vis'vW  V\\\\dx^^  xXvx'a  ^jcss^ 

^tiajL      It  does  even  now."     Amelia  ^t;\d  do^Ti^w^st ' 
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ft  is  not  that  speech  of  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "  which 

IS  you.     That  is  but  the  pretext,  Amelia,  or  I  have  loved 

ind  watched  you  for  fifteen  years  in  vain.     Have  I  not 

ed  in  that  time  to  read  all  your  feelings  and  look  into 

I  thoughts?     I  know  what  your  heart  is  capable  oft  it 

iJing  faithfully  to  a  recollection,  and  cherish  a  fancy  ;  but 

.n^t  feel  such  an  attachment  as  mine  deser\'es  to  mate 

it  and  such  as  I  would  have  won  from  a  woman  more 

lerous  than  you.     No,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  love 

[lich  I  have  devoted  to  you.     I  knew  all  along  that  the 

ize  I  had  set  my  life  on  was  not  worth  the  winning ;  that 

was  a  fool,   with   fond  fancies,   too^   bartering   away   my 

1  of  truth  and  ardour  against  your  little  feeble  remnant  of 

»ve.     I  will  bargain  no  more  ;  I  withdraw.     I  find  no  fault 

ith  you.     You  are  very  good-natured,  and  have  done  your 

est ;  but  you  couldn^t — you  couldn^t  reach  up  to  the  height 

t  the  attachment  which  I  bore  you,  and  which  a  loftier  soul 

,han  yours   might   have  been  proud  to  share.     Good-bye, 

Amelia  I     I  have  watched  your  struggle.     Let  it  end ;   we 

are  both  weary  of  it/* 

Amelia  stood  scared  and  silent  as  William  thus  suddenly 
broke  the  chain  by  which  she  held  him,  and  declared  his 
independence  and  superiority.  He  had  placed  himself  at 
her  feet  so  long  that  the  poor  little  woman  had  been  ac- 
customed to  trample  upon  him.  She  didn^t  wish  to  marry 
him,  but  she  wished  to  keep  him.  She  wished  to  give  him 
othing,  but  that  he  should  give  her  all.     It  is  a  bargain  not 


^pijnfrequently  levied  in  love, 


William's  sally  had  quite  broken  and  cast  her  down.     Jfi 
assault  was  long  since  over  and  beaten  back. 

"Am  I  to  understand  then^that  you  are  going — away — 
William  ?  "  she  said. 

He  gave  a  sad  laugh.    "  I  went  once  before,"  he  said,  *^  and 
came  back  after  twelve  years.    We  were  young  then,  Amelis 
Good-bye,     I  have  spent  enough  of  my  life  at  this  play," 

Whilst  they  had  been  talking,  the  door  into  Mrs.  Osborne' 
room  had  opened  ever  so  little ;  indeed,  Becky  had  kept  a 
hold  of  the  handle,  and  had  turned  it  on  ttve.  \x\^\s!i:c*^^V>Ki^ 
Dobbin  quitted  /t,  and  she  heard  ever^  \«ot^  ol  "fe^  ^^'^^^^^ 
tion  tlmt  had  passed  between  tbese  t^o.     ^'^^V^v  ^  * 
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heart  that  man  has,"  she  thought,  :"ahd  how  shameftdly  that 
woman  plays  with  it  !:**  She  aldimbed. Dobbin )  she  bore  him 
no  rancour,  foe  the  part  he  had  taken  against  her.  It  was  ■ 
open  move  in  the  game^  and  played  fairly.  "  Ah !  **  she 
thought,  "if  I  could  have  had  such  a  'husband  as  that«-4 
mail  with,  a  heart  and  brains  toOil  I  would  not  have  mindid 
his  large,  feet ; '.''  and  mnning  into  her  room,  she  absohitelf 
bethought  herself  of  something,  arid  wrote  hdm  a  note  be- 
seeching him  to  stop  for  a  few  days— :-not  to  tiiink  of  g<»ng 
— ^and  that  she  could  serve  him?  with.  A. 
.  The  parting  was  oven.  :  Once  more  poor  William  walked  to 
the  door,. and  was.  gone ;:  ajid.  the^  little. widow,  the  author  of 
all  this  work,,  had  her  will,  and  had.  won  her  victory,  and  wiai 
kft  to  enjoy  it  as  she  best  might.  .  Liet  liie  ladies  envy  hef 
triumph. 

At  the  romantic  hour  of  dinner  Mr.  Georgy  made  his 
appearance,  and. again  remarked  thfe  absence  of  '^-Oid  Dob,' 
The  meal  was  eateir  in  silence  b5f  the  party— r4jos's  appetite 
not  being  daminished,  but  Emmy  takibg  nothing  at  alL 

After  the  meal  Georgy  was  lolling  in  the  cushions  of  the 
old  window^  a  large  window;  with  three- sides  of  glass,  abutting 
from  the  gable,  and  commanding  on  one  side  the  Market 
Place,  where  the  Elephant  is,  his  iriother  being  btisy  haid  hf) 
when  he  remauked-  symptoms  of  movement  at  the  Majort 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street:,  ; 

V Hallo  1?'  said  he,:  "there's  Dob's  trap.;  they  are  bringing 
it  out.  of  the  courtyaid.-^  ' Th^  ^traji ''  in  questiorji  was  s 
carriage  which  the  Major  had  bought  for-  ^x  pounds  sterling 
and  about  which  they  used  to:  jally  him  a  gbpd  deak    ■ 

Emmy  gave  a  IMe  start,,  but  said  nothinig.       ■• 

*^  Halkx  L "  Georgy  coiitinued,  *'^ there's;  Francis  Goming  out 
with  the  portmanteaus,  and  Kunz,  the  one-eyed  postilion^ 
coming  down,  the  market  with,  thiee  schimmeis.  Look:  at  his 
boots  and  yellow  jacket  h  ain't  he  a  rum  one  ?  Why^  they^ie 
putting  the  horses  to  Dob's^  carriage.  •■  Is  he  going  any^ere  V* 
,   "  Yes-/  said.  Emriiy^.  "  he  is  ,goirag  on  a  journey. '^ 

^^  Going  on  sl  jdurney  1  and  '?>Vien  \s  \\e  cicravYc^  back  ?  ** 
^'He.  isT^ot  commg  back,*^  aasweted  ^mxiq^ 
"^Not  coming  hack  I  "v  crieii  oul  Ges^t^,  >s«asfio^\^ 
^y  here,  sir  f ''  roared  out  J0&. :    '^^xa,^.  ^^«^^"  ^^ 
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iotber^  ^vith  a  very  sad  face.  The  boy  stopped^  kicked 
bout  the  room,  jumped  up  and  down  from  tht;  window-seat 
ith  his  kneesj.  and  showed  ereFy  symptom  of  uneasiwess  and 
tii7iosit>% 

The  horses  were  put  to^  The  baggage  was  strapped  ot^, 
"irinds  came  out  with  his  master's  sword,  cane,  and  umbrella 
ed  up  together,  and  laid  them  in  the  well,  and  his  desk  and 
Id  tin  cocked-hat  case,  which  he  placed  under  the  seat, 
rancis  brought  out  the  stained  old  blue  cloak  lined  with  red 
airdet  which  had  wrapped  the  owner  up  any  time  these 
fteen  years,  and  had  manchen  St74rfn  erkbt^  as  a  favourite 
>ng  of  those  days  said  It  had  bee^  new  for  the  campaign 
f  Waterloo,  and  had  covered  George  and  William  after  the 
ight  of  Quatre  Bras.  ,    , 

Old  Hiorcke,  the  landlord  of  the'  lodgings,  came  out,  then 
'j!anci%  with  more  packages^ final  packages- — then  Major 
William*  Burcke  wanted  to  kiss  him.  The  Major  was 
dored  by  al  peoj^le  ^dth  whom  he  had  to  do.  It  was  with 
ififtcuity  he  could  esicape  ifrooi  this  demonstration  of  attach* 
lent,  .1  ri 

**By>  Jove,  I  wiU %p\^  screamed  out  George,  "Give  him 
lis/^  said  Becky,  quite  interested,  and  put  a  paper  into  the 
loy's^hand.  He  had  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  tlung  across 
lie  street  m  a  minute ;  the  yellow  postilion  was  cracking  his 
rhip  gently,  William  had  got  into  the  carriage,  released 
rom  the  embraces  of  his  landlord,  George  bounded  in 
fter wards  and  flung  his  arms  round  the  Major's  neck  (as  they 
aw  from  the  window),  and  began  asking  liini  multiplied 
uestlons.  Then  he  felt  in  his  waistcoat  poeket  and  gave 
dim  a  note,  William  seized  at  it  rather  eagerly,  he  opened 
::  tiembling,  but  instantly  his  countenance  changed,  and  he 
^re  the  paper  in  tw^o,  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  carriage, 
J e  kissed  Cieorgy  on  the  head,  and  the  boy  got  outj  doubling 
is  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  with  the  aid  of  f  rancis.  He 
ngered  with  his  hand  on  the  paneL  Fori^  Sckwagerl  The 
ellow  postilion  cracked  his  w^hip  prodigiously,  -up  sprang 
Tancis  to  the  boK^  away  went  the  sc/itmmeh,  ?ca^i  ^ci^^\^ 
nth  his  heMd  on  his  breast.  He  ne^et  Yoo"^^*^  '^^  ^'^  '^^ 
tssed  tinder  AmcliR's  window  ;  and  Geoic^,  \^^^  ^^^^  J! 
f  stFeet,  burst  out  crying  m  the  fece  ot  a)t\.  x:t\^  ^^os^^-  <- 
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Emmy's  maid  heard  him  howling  again  during  the  nighljlgoc 
and  brought  him  some  preserved  apricots  to  console  Wa  |sw« 
She  mingled  her  lamentations  with  his.  All  the  poor,  all  the 
humble,  all  honest  folks,  all  good  men  who  knew  him,  loved 
that  kind-hearted  and  simple  gentleman. 

As  for  Emmy,  had  she  not  done  her  duty  ?     She  had  her 
picture  of  George  for  a  consolation. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Whatever  Becky's  private  plan  might  be  by  which  Dobbin^ 
true  love  was  to  be  crownod  with  success,  the  little  woman 
thought  that  the  secret  might  keep ;  and  indeed,  being  by  no 
means  iso  much  interested  about  anybody's  welfare  as  about 
her  own,  she  had  a  great  number  of  things  pertaining  to  her 
self  to  consider,  and  which  concerned  her  a  great  deal  moie 
than  Major  Dobbin's  happiness  in  this  life. 

She  found  herself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  snug 
comfortable  quarters — surrounded  by  friends,  kindness,  and 
good-natured  simple  people,  such  as  she  had  not  met  with  for 
many  a  long  day ;  and,  wanderer  as  she  was  by  force  and 
inclination,  there  were  moments  when  rest  was  pleasant  to 
her.  As  the  most  hardened  Arab  that  ever  careered  across 
the  desert  over  the  hump  of  a  dromedary,  likes  to  repose 
sometimes  under  the  date-trees  by  the  water,  or  to  come  into 
the  cities,  walk  into  the  bazaars,  refresh  himself  in  the  baths, 
and  say  his  prayers  in  the  mosqutes,  before  he  goes  out  again 
marauding,  so  Jos's  tents  and  pilau  were  pleasant  to  this 
little  Ishmaelite.  She  picketed  her  steed,  hung  up  her 
weapons,  and  warmed  herself  comfortably  by  his  fire.  TTic 
halt  in  that  roving,  restless  life  was  inexpressibly  soothing  and 
pleasant  to  her. 

So,  pleased  herself,  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  please 
everybody;  and  we  Imow  that  she  was  eminent  and  success-  I 
fill  as  a  practitioner  in  the  att  ot  ^N\tv^  ^\^a&\a^.    ^^  (^ 
Jos,  even  in  that  little  interview  m  iVv^  ^artex.  ^^Saa^^^ss^as^ 
^nn  she  had  found  means  to  miv  Xsads.^  ^«as.  ^^ai  ^\sb 
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bod- will  In  the  course  of  a  week,  the  Cwilian  was  her 
worn  slave  and  frantic  admirer.  He  didn't  go  to  sleep  after 
inner,  as  his  custom  was  in  the  much  less  lively  society  of 
imelia.  He  drove  out  with  Becky  in  his  open  carriage.  He 
sked  little  parties  and  invented  festivities  to  do  her  honour. 
Tapeworm,  the  Charge  d^Aflaires,  who  had  abused  her  so 
ruelly,  came  to  dine  with  Jos,  and  then  came  every  day  to 
lay  his  respects  to  Becky.  Poor  Emmy,  w^ho  was  never  very 
alkative,  and  more  glum  and  silent  than  ever  after  Dohbin^s 
leparture,  was  quite  forgotten  when  this  superior  genius  made 
ler  appearance.  The  French  Minister  was  as  much  charmed 
nth  her  as  his  English  rival  The  German  ladies,  ne%^er 
►articularly  squeamish  as  regards  morals,  especially  in  English 
►eople,  were  delighted  with  the  cleverness  and  wit  of  Mrs. 
>sborne's  charm mg  friend  \  and  though  she  did  not  ask  to 
;o  to  Court,  yet  the  most  august  and  Transparent  Personages 
here  heard  of  her  fascinations,  and  w*ere  quite  curious  to 
na^  her.  When  it  became  known  that  she  was  noble,  of 
n  ancient  English  family,  that  her  husband  was  a  Colonel  of 
he  Guard,  Excellenz  and  Governor  of  an  island,  only  sepa- 
ated  from  his  lady  by  one  of  those  trifling  differences  which 
re  of  httie  account  in  a  country  where  "Werther"  is  still 
ead,  and  the  "  Wahlverwandtschaften  "  of  Goethe  is  con- 
idered  an  edifying  moral  bookj  nobody  thought  of  refusing 
o  receive  her  in  the  very  highest  society  of  the  little  Duchy ;  H 
nd  the  ladies  were  even  more  ready  to  call  her  d^y  and  to  H 
wear  eternal  friendship  for  her,  than  they  had  been  to  bestow  ^ 
he  same  inestimable  benefits  upon  Amelia.  Love  and 
Jbert)^  are  interpreted  by  those  simple  Germans  in  a  way 
fhich  honest  folks  in  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire  little 
inderstand;  and  a  lady  might,  in  some  philosophic  and 
ivilized  towns,  be  divorced  ever  so  many  times  from  her 
espective  husbands,  and  keep  her  character  in  society, 
OS's  house  never  was  so  pleasant  since  he  had  a  house  of  his 
mx%^  as  Rebecca  caused  it  to  be.  She  sang,  she  played,  she 
lughed,  she  talked  in  two  or  three  languages ;  she  brought  h 
very  body  to  the  house ;  and  she  made.  "Jo^  >:i^\e^^  ^isx^  ^^| 
ras  his  own  great  soc/al  talents  and  Nvk  vgWOcv  ^^^^^^^^  '^s^ 
Ta/etv  of  the  place  round  about  him.  .      ^ 

As  for  Emmy,  who  found  herself  not  Vn  X\ie^  ^^^"^ '^'^^ 
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of  her  own  house,  except .  whefn  tl^fi  bills  were  to  be  paid; 
Becky  soon .  discovered  the  way  to  soothe  and  please  ha. 
She  talked  to  her  perpetually  about  Major  Dobbin  sent  aboit 
his  business,  and  made  ho  scruple  of  declaring  her  admii» 
tion  for  .that  excellent,  high-minded  gentleman,  and  of  telling 
Emmy  that  she  had  behaved  most  cruelly  regarding  him. 
Emmy  defended  her  conduct,  and  showed  that  it  was  dictated 
only  by  the  purest  religious  principles — rtiiat;  a  woman  ono^ 
etc.,  and  to  such  an  angel  as  him  whom  she  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  marry,  was  married  for  ever ;  but  she  had  no 
objection  to  hear  the  MaJQ*"  praised  as  much  as  ever  Becky 
chose  to  praise  him,  and  indeed  brought ;  the  conversatioii 
round  to  die  Dobbin  subject  a  score  of  times  every  day. 

Means  were  easily  .found  to  vrin  the  favour  of  Georgy  and 
the  servants.  Amelia's  maid,  it  has  been  saidj  was  heart  and 
soul  in  favour  of  the  gen^ous  Major,  Having  at  first  dis- 
liked Becky  for  being,  the  means  of  dismissing  him  from  the 
presence  of  her  mistress,  <she  was  reconciled  to  Mrs,  Crawley 
subsequently,  because  the. latter  becaipe. William's  most 
ardent  admirer  and  chaip()pdon.  An^din  those  nightly  con- 
claves in  which  the- two  ladies  indulged  Mtfer  their  parties^ 
and  while. Miss  Payne  w^a.  "..brushing  their  'airs,"  as  she 
called  the  yellow  locks  of  the  one  and  the  3oft  browa  tressei 
of  the  other,  this  girl  always  put  in  her  word  for  that  dear 
good  gientleman,  Major  Dobbin. .  Her  advocacy  did  not 
make  Amelia  angry  any  more  .than  Rebecca's  admiration  of 
him.  She  made  Geoige  write  to  him  -constantlyj  and  per- 
sisted in  lending  Mamma's  kind  love  in  a  postscript.  And 
as  she:  looked  at  her  husband's  portmit  of  nights,  it  -no  longer 
reproached  her— perhaps  she  r^roached  it,  now  William  was 
gone.  : 

Emmy  was  not  very  happy  affer  her  heroic  sacrifice.     She 

was  very  ^/>/>'ai/ir,  nervous,  silent,  and  ill  to  please.     The 

femily  had  never  known  her  so  peevish.     She  grew  pale  and 

ill      She  used  to  try  to  sing  certain  songs  ('^Einsam  Un 

ich  nicht  alleine,"  was  one  of.  them ;  that  tender  love-song  <rf 

Weber's,  which,  in  old-fashioned  da^^,  ^o\sx«^  ladies,  and 

wAen  you  were  scarcely  born,  stored  1\vsl\.  \)wq6,^  ^wWfcwJ^ 

yefore  you  knew  too  how  tolove  aud  to  svn^> — e«i\2Qs\«s«e^ 

^r,  to  which  the  Major  was  pattiaV',  and  «a  ^\v^  -wS^i**^ 
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m  in  the  t^viUght  m  the  dra^^ing-room,  she  %\ouM  break 
in  the  midst  of  the  song;  and  walk  into  her  neighboyring 
iiTtrai^ht,  and  there,  no  cioubt,  take  refuge  m  the  miniature 
aer  husband, 
some  books  stiU  subsisted,  after  Dobbin's  departure,  with 

name  written  in  them :  a  German  Dictionary,  for  in- 
t%Ge,  with  *' WTlJiam  Dobbinj  —th  Reg.,"  in  the  fly-leaf^  a 
de-book  with  his  initials^  and  one  or  tw6  other  volumes 
ich  belonged  to  the  Major.  Emmy  cleared  these  a\\'ay, 
1  put  them  on  the  drawers,  where  she  placed  her  work  box; 
'  desk,  her  Bible,  and  Prayer-bookj  under  the  pictures  of 
:  bvo  Georges.  And  the  Majoi^j  on  going  away,  having 
:  his  gloves  behind  htmj  it  is  a  fact  that  Georgy,  nimmag- 

his  mo  therms  desk  some  time  aftenyards,  foujid  the  gloves 
Uly  folded  up^  and  put  away  in  what  they  call  the  secret 
ijWers  of  the  desk.  i  : 

N'ot  caring  for  society,  and  moping  there  a  great  deal, 
imy's  chief  pleasure  in  the  summer  evenings  was  tO'  take 
ig  walks  wkh  Georgy  (during  which  Ret>ecca  was  left  to 
f  society  of  Mr,  JosephX  arKi  then  the  mother  and  son 
;d  to  talk  about  the  Major  in  a  way  which  even  made  the 
Y  smile.  She  told  him  that  she  thought  Major  V^'illiam 
s  ihe  best  man  in  all  the  world— the  gentlest  and  the 
id  est,  the  bravest  and  the  humblest.  Over  and  over 
tin,  she  told  him  ho-w  they  owed  everj^thing  which  they 
sscssed  in  th^  world  to  that  kind  friend's  benevolent  care 

them;  how  he  had' befriended  them  all  through  their 
feferty  and  misfortunes— watched  over  them  ivhen  nobody 
ed  for  them ;  how  all  his  comrades  admired  him,  though 

never  spoke  of  his  own  gallant  actions;    hfjw  Georgy's 
her   trusted   him   beyond  all  other  men,  and   had   been 
isfcantly  befriended  by  the  good  William.     "Why,  when 
jjt  i>apa  was  a  little  hoy/-  she  said,   "he  often  told  me 
Lt  it  was  William  w^ho  defended  him  against  a  tyrant  at 
;  school  where  they  wert*;  and  their  friendship  never  ceased 
m  that  day  until  the  last,  when  ymir  dear  father  fett" 
s'Bid  T>obbin  kiH   the   man  who  kWXtid  ^a:^3L'>'^    ^^rs^^ 
t     '*rm  sure  he  did,  or  he  would  \i  \\t^  cou\t^  \^'^^  ^'a:s^'^^ 
J  wouldn't  he,  mother?     Wherv  ¥m  "viv  \?(\^  a^^w>^'^'*^^'^'^ 
French  I — that's  alL"  m-i  *^jJUa.  •- 
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In  such  colloquies  the  mother  and  the  child  pass 
great  deal  of  their  time  together  The  artless  woman 
made  a  confidant  of  the  boy.  He  was  as  much  Will 
friend  as  everybody  else  who  knew  him  well. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  Becky,  not  to  be  behindhand  in  i 
ment,  had  got  a  miniature  too  hanging  up  in  her  roo 
the  surprise  and  amusement  of  most  people,  and  the  d< 
erf  the  original,  who  was  no  other  than  our  friend  Jos. 
her  first  coming  to  favour  the  Sedleys  with  a  visit,  the 
woman,  who  had  arrived  with  a  remarkably  small  si: 
kit,  was  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  her  trunk: 
b^d-boxes,  and  often  spoke  with  great  respect  abou 
baggage  left  behind  at  Leipsic,  which  she  must  have 
that  city.  When  a  traveller  talks  to  you  perpetually  j 
the  splendour  of  his  luggage,  which  he  does  not  happ 
have  with  him — my  son,  beware  of  that  traveller  !  He  i 
to  one,  an  impostor.         . 

.  Neither  Jos  nor  Emmy  knew,  this  important  maxim 
seemed  to  them  of  no  consequence  whether  Becky  t 
quantity  of  very  fine  clothes  in  invisible  trunks ;  but  a: 
present  supply  wais  exceedingly  shabby,  Emmy  supplie< 
out  of  her  own  stores,  or  took  her  to  the  best  milliner  i 
town  and  there  fitted  her  out.  It  was  no  more  torn  c 
now,  I  promise  you,  and  faded  silks,  trailing  off  at  the  s 
der.  Becky  char^ged  her  habits  with  her  situation  in 
the  rouge-pot  was  suspended;  another  excitement  to  ^ 
she  had  accustomed  her$elf  was.  also  put  aside,  or  at 
only  indulged  in  in  privacy — as  when  she  was  prevaiU 
by  Jos  of  a  summer  evening,  Emmy  and  the  boy  being  a 
on  their  Walks,  to  take  a  little  spirit-^nd-water.  But  i 
did  i;iot  indulge — ^the;dcmrier  did:  that  rascal  Kirsch  coul 
be  kept  from  the  bottle;  nor  could  he  tell  how  much  he 
when  he  applied  to  it.  :  He  was  sometimes  surprised  hi 
at  the  way  inwhich  Mr.  SedJey*s  Cognac  diminished, 
well ;  tiiis  is  a  painful  gwbjept.  Becky  did  not  very  like 
dulge  so  much  a^  she  U3ed  before  she  entered  a  decorous  fe 
At  last. the  much'^tei:s^^-9!o^yx^y^^^ 
^--three.  of  tbem,  not  by  a»y  pxeaTO  W%^  ox.«^\^tv^\^^  i 
Becky  appear  to  take  out  any  sqtX  oi  ^\^^^^^  w  <5t: 
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the  boxes  when  they  did  arrive.  But  out  of  one,  which 
jned  a  mass  of  her  papers  (it  was  that  very  box  which 
,wdon  Crawley  had  ransacked  in  his  furious  hunt  for 
cky's  concealed  money),  she  took  a  picture  w^ith  great 
e,  which  she  pinned  up  in  her  room,  and  to  which  she 
roduced  Jos,  It  w^as  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in 
ncil,  his  face  having  the  advantage  of  being  painted  up 
pink.  He  was  riding  on  an  elephant  away  from  some 
::oa-nut  trees,  and  a  pagoda :  it  was  an  Eastern  scene. 
'*  Ckid  bless  my  soul,  it  is  my  portrait!  "  Jos  cried  out  It 
s  he  indeed,  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty»  in  a  nankeen 
ket  of  the  cut  of  1 S04.  It  was  the  old  picture  that  used 
hang  up  in  Russell  Square. 

'*I  bought  it,"  said  Becky,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
n.  **  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  my  kind 
Sfids.  I  have  never  parted  with  that  picture— I  never  wilL** 
^*  Won't  you?"  Jos  cried^  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
stnre  and  satisfaction.  **  Did  you  really  now  value  it  for  ■ 
fsake?'^  1 

"You  know  I  did,  wdl  enough,"  said  Bfccky;.**but  why 
eak — why  think — why  look  back  ?     It  is  too  late  now  ! " 
That  evening's  conversation  was  delicious  for  Jos.    Emmy 
ily  came  in  to  go  to  bed  very  tired  and  unwell     Jos  and 
s  fair  guest  had  a  charming  fefe-d-tcUf  and  his  sister  could 
ar,  as  she  lay  awake  in  her  adjoining  chamber,  Rebecca 
iging  over  to  Jos  the  old  songs  of  1 S 1 5.    lie  did  not  sleep, 
r  a  wonder^  that  night  any  more  than  Amelia, 
rit  was  June,  and,  by  consequence,  high  st;ason  in  I^ndon. 
«s,  who  read  the  incomparable  Qaiignani  (tlie  exile's  best 
end)  through  every  day,  used   to  favour  the  ladies  with 
tracts  from  his  paper  during  their  breakfast.     Every  week 
this  paper  there  is  a  foil  account  of  military  movements,  in 
lich  Jos,  as  a  man  who  liad  seen  service,  wus  especially 
terested.     On  one  occasion  he  read  out :  '*  Arrival  of  the 
th    Regiment.— 'Gravesend,   June  20. — The  Ramchmid^r^ 
ist   Indiaman,  came  into  the  rivt^r  this  morning,  having 
I  board  14  officers  and  132  rank  arvti  f-Ae  qS.  ^\'$i  ^isS^^axix 
^s.    They  hsiv^  been  absent  fronv  En^XsLnd  ^o\itVe:w  ^^^ 
w/7^  been  embarked  the   year   after  WaXexXooy  >^^  ^'^^^'^ 
•ioas  conHict  they  took  an  active  patt,  ^vvd  \v^vvd.%  ^^ 
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skjaentty  'distinguisfebd  /  themsialvies  in  .  the  Burmese 
lffeeY6terin  colonel,  Sir  Michael  O^Dbwd,  K.C.B.,  vni 
lady  ^scttd  sisrtier,  landed  her^  yesterday,"  with  Captains  1 
Stutt)le,' Macrae,  MaloEiy;  ;Lietiteq(ian[ts  Smith,  Jones,  Tl 
SfMy  i'JThonlsoiiii  Ensigns  Hicks  [and  ^wnady;  the  bai 
the  pier  playing  the  national  anthem,  and  the  Crowd  1 
cheeri^ig! '  the  gallant  veteran^ .  as.  i  they  went  into  \\ 
H^tel,  whfere  a  sumptuous  rbanquet.  i  tos  provided  k 
defenders >^of  Old  Emglartid.'  .During;  the  repast,.  whi< 
ftfeed  rrot  say  was  served  f up  ia  Waj^e^s  best  style,  the 
ing' continued  so  enthusiastically,? that ;Lady  O'Dowd  ai 
GolonelOameforwardtOifllhebdfcony  and  drank  the  h 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  in.a  :l^umper  of  Wayte-i 
dkwfet.^- •'••  •.  ■    i-v   .:■.'■• 

On  a  second  occasion  iJ5^  read  la  ibrief  announce 
Mijor  Dobbin  had  jottidd ;  the  r*-*^  iregiment  at  Cha 
ahd^lbsequently  he  proninilgatbd  accounts  of  the  pn 
tiOnS'atithe  Drawing-room,  of  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O* 
K.C.B.,  Lady  O'Dowd  (by  Mrs.  Molloy  Malony  of 
tftJalony),  and  Mifes'  Gtorvina- 0?Dowd  <'by  Lady  Q'l 
Alrnost  directly  after  thiis,;Bdbbin^s  name  appeared  4 
the  lieutenant-Colonels!;  for  old. Marshal  Tiptoff  ha< 
during  the  passage  of  the  ^-^th'  from  Madras,!  and  the 
b^ign  was  pleased  to  advancie.  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O 
to  the  r&nk  of  Majo^^General  on  his  return  to  Englanc 
an*  intitaation  thdt  he^should  be  Colonel  of  the  disting 
regiment  which  ;he  :had  so  long:  comnls^nded 
'  Amefia  'had  been  inade  »ware  of  rsome  of  these  movei 
The  cohrespondence  between  Gecnrge  and  his  guardia 
liot- ceased  by  any  mednsj  Wtiliani  bad -even  written  o 
*wice  to  her  since /his' departure,  biit  in  a  manner  so  i 
stratmediy  cold,  that  thdpoorwomfelntfelt  how  in  her  tui 
she"  had  lost  her  power  xjvei'.him,  and  that,  as  he  hac 
he  was  freQ.  <  He  ihaxi!  left  bck",  and  she  was  wretched. 
inemc»y\Df  his  almost 'countless  .services,  and  lofty  and 
tionatb  regard,  now  presented  itself  to  iher,  and  rebuk* 
ii^mid  high t.  iShfe  teoodeA  ovqk  VImus^  x<ic»Vlections  a 
Mf^to  her  m>t^ty^iss^^iS^^^^  <il  ^>cv^  ^ 

ifa'to  vvviach  she  .had  tmftea,  -aM  Tei^tow::\i^Oi.\v^\^^\S.  ^c 

^K8rag:i^ay^/sucha-'trefis!ire.  .  i\:.  ^^^^- 
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It  was  gone  indeed  William  had  spent  it  all  out  He 
red  her  no  more,  he  thought,  as  he  had  loved  her.  He 
ver  could  again.  That  sort  of  regard,  which  he  had  prof- 
td  to  her  far  so  many  faithful  years,  can't  be  fltmg  dowii 
d  shattered  and  mended  so  as  to  show  no  scars.  The  little 
lediess  tyrant  had  so  destroyed  it*  **No,"  William  thought 
ain  and  again,  "  it  was  myaelf  I  deluded,  and  persisted  iii 
joling  ■  had  she  been  worthy  of  the  love  I  gave  her,  she 
mid  have  returned  it  long  ago.  It  was  a  fond  mistake. 
i*t  the  whole  course  of  hfe  made  up  of  such?  and  snppos^ 
jad  won  her,  should  I  not  have  been  disenchanted  the  day 
er  my  victor)'  ?  Why  pine,  or  be  ashamed  of  my  defeat  ?  " 
lie  more  he  thought  of  this  long  passage  of  his  Hfe,  the  more 
^arly  he  saw  his  deception,     "111  go  into  harness  again,** 

said,  "  and  do  my  duty  m  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has 
sased  Heaven  to  place  me,  I  1*1 11  see  that  the  buttons  of 
t  recruits  are  properly  bright,  and  that  the  sergeants  make 

mistakes  in  their  accounts,     I  will  dine  at  mess,  and  listen 

the  Scotch  surgeon  telling  his  stories.  When  I  am  old 
d  broken,  1  will  go  on  half-pay,  and  my  old  sisters  shaH 
>ld  me,  1  have  *  gelicbt  und  gelebet,*  as  the  girl  in  *  Wal- 
kstein*  says,  .1  am  done,— P^y  the  bills  and  get  me  a 
;ar.  Find  out  what  there  is  at  the  play  to*night,  Francis; 
morrow  we  across  by  the  Bafmner.^-  He  made  the  above 
9ech,  whereof  Francis  only  heard  the  last  two  lines,  pacing 

and  down  the  Boompjes  at  Rotterdam.    The  Bafamervims 
ng  in  the  basin.     He  could  see  the  place  on  the  quarter-     ■ 
ck  where  he  and  Emmy  had  sate  on  the  happy  voyage      ■ 
t.    What  had  that  little  Mrs*  Crawley  to  say  to  him  ?    Pshai 
morrow  we  will  put  to  sea,  and  return  to  England,  home,      - 
dduty!  I 

After  June  all  the  little  Court  society  of  Pumpernickel  used 
separate^  according  td  the  German  plan,  and  make  for  a 
ndred  watering-places,  where  they  drank  at  the  wells,  rode 
on  donkeys,  gambled  at  the  r^dffii^es  if  they  K^d  to^s^-^^^ 
d  a  mind,  rushed  mth  hundreds  of  thdt  \sATv<i\.Ci  ^^i^Tvs^-ssv 
B^t  the  /aMes  d'MUi  and  Idled  awac^  t\\tt  ^xotx^^-    '^^ 
^h  diplomatists  went  off  to  TCJpVitz  arv<i  ¥w\s^vc\^^^  ^  "^ 
c&nvals  shut  np  theii  cAaneeUerie  and  Ng\^^^^^  "^^^^^ 
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their  darling  Boulevard  de  Gand.  The  Transparent  reigninj 
family  took  too  to  the  waters,  or  retired  to  their  huntiif' 
lodges.  Everybody  went  away  having  any  pretensions  • 
politeness,  and  of  course,  with  them,  Doctor  von  Glauber 
the  Court  Doctor,  and  his  Baroness,  The  seasons  for  tiie 
baths  were  the  most  productive  periods  of  the  Doctor's  pno 
tice — he  united  business  with  pleasure ;  and  his  chief  plaa 
of  resort  was  Ostend,  which  is  much  frequented  by  Germans 
and  where  the  Doctor  treated  himself  and  his  spouse  to  wha 
he  called  a  "  dib  "  in  the  sea. 

His  interesting  patient,  Jos,  was  a  regular  milch  cow  to  th 
Doctor,  and  he  easily  persuaded  the  Civilian,  both  for  h' 
own  health's  sake  and  that  of  his  charming  sister,  which  m 
really  very  much  shattered,  to  pass  the  summer  at  that  hidea 
seaport  town.  Emmy  did  not  care  where  she  went  mud 
Georgy  jumped  at  the  idea  of  a  move.  As  for  Becky,  si 
came  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  fourth  place  inside  of  tl 
fine  barouche  Mr.  Jos  had  bought,  the  two  domestics  beir 
on  the  box  in  front.  She  might  have  some  misgivings  aba 
the  friends  whom  she  should  meet  at  Ostend,  and  who  migl 
be  likely  to  tell  ugly  stories — but  bah !  she  was  strong  enouj 
to  hold  her  own.  She  had  cast  such  an.  anchor  in  Jos  no 
as  would  require  a  strong  storm  to  shake.  That  incident 
the  picture  had  finished  him.  Becky  took  down  her  elephar 
and  put  it  into  the  little  box  which  she  had  had  from  Amel 
ever  so  many  years  ago.  Emmy  also  came  off  with  her  Lat 
— her  two  pictures — ^and  the  party,  finally,  were  locked  in  i 
exceedingly  dear  and  uncomfortable  house  at  Ostend. 

There  Amelia  began  to  take  baths,  and  get  what  good  si 
could  from  them;  and  though  scores  of  people  of  Beck] 
acquaintance  passed  her  and  cut  her,  yet  Mrs.  Osborne,  wl 
walked  about  with  her,  and  who  knew  nobody,  was  not  awa 
of  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  fiiend  whom  she  had  ch 
sen  so  judiciously  as  a  companion;  indeed,  Becky  never  thoug 
fit  to  tell  her  what  was  passing  under  her  innocent  eyes. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  acquaintances,  howev 

acknowledged  her  readily  enough — perhaps  more  read 

than  she  would  have  desired.    Amotv%  x)cvo^^  -«^\^  \iFa! 

I^:oder  (^unattached)  and  CapUm  ^oo\l  i>yaX^  ^l  -^^^ 

:^ho  might  be  seen  any  day  ontVveI>>jVfc,stcv^Vvxv^%xss 
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at  the  women,  and  who  speedily  got  an  introduction  to 
lospitable  board  and  select  circle  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley. 
act  they  would  take  no  denial ;  they  burst  into  the  house 
ther  Becky  was  at  home  or  not,  walked  into  Mrs.  Osborne's 
idng-room,  which  they  perfumed  with  their  coats  and 
tachios,  called  Jos  "  Old  buck,**  and  invaded  his  dinner- 
e,  and  laughed  and  drank  for  long  hours  there. 
What  can  they  mean?"  asked  Georgy,  who  did  not  like 
e  gentlemen.  "  I  heard  the  Major  say  to  Mrs.  Crawley 
erday,  *  No,  no,  Becky,  you  shan't  keep  the  old  buck  to 
rself.  We  must  have  the  bones  in,  or,  dammy,  I'll  split' 
it  could  the  Major  mean,  mamma?" 
Major !  don't  call  Am  Major ! "  *  Emmy  said.  "  Fm  sure 
in't  tell  what  he  meant."  His  presence  and  that  of  his 
id  inspired  the  little  lady  with  intolerable  terror  and  aver- 
.  They  paid  her  tipsy  compliments;  they  leered  at  her 
:  the  dinner-table.     And  the  Captain  made  her  advances 

filled  her  with  sickening  dismay,  nor  would  she  ever  see 

unless  she  had  George  by  her  side. 
Lebecca,  to  do  her  justice,  never  would  let  either  of  these 
I  remain  alone  with  Amelia ;  the  Major  was  disengaged 

and  swore  he  would  be  the  winner  of  her.  A  couple  of 
ans  were  fighting  for  this  innocent  creature,  gambling  for 
at  her  own  table;  and  though  she  was  not  aware  of  the 
als'  designs  upoii  her,  yet  she  felt  a  horror  and  uneasiness 
heir  presence,  and  lox^ed  to  fly. 

he  besought,  she  entreated  Jos  to  go.     Not  he.     He  was 
r  of  movement,  tied  to  his  Doctor,  and  perhaps  to  some 
*r  leading-strings — at  least  Becky  was  not  anxious  to  go 
i^ngland. 
Lt  last  she  took  a  great  resolution — made  the  great  plunge. 

wrote  oflf  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  she  had  on  the  other 
i  of  the  water ;  a  letter  about,  which  she  did  not  speak  a 
d  to  anybody,  which  she  carried  herself  to  the  post  under 

shawl,  nor  was  any  remark  made  about  it,  only  that  she 
;ed  very  much  flushed  and  agitated  when  Georgy  met  her, 

she  kissed  him,  and  hung  over  him  ^  ^«3dX.  ^<es\  *^cax 
It    She  did  not  come  out  of  her  xoorcv  aSXei  \v^x  "^^^^^^^^ 

her  walk.     Becky  thought  it  was  "Nla^oi  IjCi^^'^  ^x\^^Qo« 
ij'n  who  fnghtened  her. 
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"She  mustn't  stop  here,"  Becky  reasoned  with  hersdt 
"  She  must:  go  away,  the  silly  little  fooL  She  is  still  whimp* 
ing  after  that  gaby  of  a  husband — dead  (and  served  right^ 
these  fifteen  years.  She  shan't  marry  either  of  these  mea 
It'«  too  bad  of  Loder.-.  No*;  she  shall  marry  the  bamboo 
canej  rU  settle  it  this,  very  iiigjit/ 

So  Becky  took  a  cup  of  tea  to  Amelia  in  her  private  apart- 
ment, and  found  that  lady  in  the  company  of  her  miniatures, 
and  in  a  most  melancholy  and  nervous  condition.  She  laid 
down  the  cup  of  tea. 

**. Thank  you,"  said  Amelia. 

"Listen  to  me,  Amelia,"  said  Becky,  marching  up  and 
down  the  room  before  the  other,  and  surveying  ter  witha 
sort  of  contemptuous  kindness..  "I  want  to  talk  to  yoa 
You  must  go  away  from  here  and  from  the  impertinences  of 
these  men.  I  won't  have  you  harassed  by  them ;  and  they 
will  insult  you  if  you  stay.  I  teU  you  they  are  rascals — men 
fit  to  send  to  the  hulks.  Never  mind  how  I  know  them.  I 
know  everybody.  Jos  can't  protect  you ;  he  is  too  weak,  and 
wants  a  protector  himself.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  live  in  the 
world  than  a  baby  in  arms.  You  must  marry,  or  you  and 
your  precious  boy  will  go  to  ruin.  You  must  have  a  husband, 
you  fool;  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  'I  ever  saw  has 
offered  you  a  hundred  times,  and  you. have  rejected  him,  you 
silly,  heartless,  ungrateful  littie  creature ! " 

"  I  tried — I  tried  my  best,  indeed  I  ■  did,  Rebecca,"  said 

Amelia  deprecatingly,  "  but  I  couldn't  forget ^"  and  she 

finished  the  sentence  by  looking  up  at  the  portrait. 

"Couldn't  forget  /urn/"  cried  out  Becky;  "that  selfidi 
humbug,  that  low-bred  cockney  dandy,  that  padded  booby, 
who  had  neither  wit,  nor  manners,  nor  heart,  and  was  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  your  friend  with  the  bamboo  cane 
than  you  are  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Why,  the  man  was  weary 
of  you,  and  would  have  jilted  you,  but  that  Dobbin  forced 
him  to  keep  his  word.  He  owned  it  to  me.  He  never  cared 
for  you.  He  used  to  sneer  aboutyou  to  me,  time  after  time;  ' 
^nd  made  love  to  me  the  week  aftet  Yi^  xsaainfesi'^QM,"  I 

''It's  false!  it's  false,  Rebeoca\"  cfi^^  oxA  Kx^.^^'^ss^e^ 

''Look  there,  you  fool,"  Becky  sv^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^^'^ 
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humour,  and  taking! a  little  paper  out  of  her  belt,  she 
;d  it,  and  flung;  it  iiito  Emmy's  la().'  "You  know. his 
«rriting.  He  wrbte  that  to  mer^wanted  me  to  run  away 
him — ^gave  it  me  .under  youif  antose,  the  day'  before  he 
hot— ^and  served .  him  right ! "  Becky  repeated.  - 
imy  did  not  hear  her;  she  .'was  looking  at  the  letter. 
s  that  Iwhich  George  had  put  int<a  the  bouquet  and  given 
cky  on  the  night  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  baJL  it 
s  she  said  T  the  footii^  ijoui^  man  had  asked  her  to>  fly. 
im/s  head  sank  down^  and  fbt  almost  the  last  time  in 
L  she  shall  be  balled  upori  Ito  ^weep  in  this  history,  she 
lenced  that  work.  Her:*  head  fail  to  her  bodom,  and 
iands  wfent.up  to  her  eyes;,  and  there  for  a  while  she 
way  to  her  emotions,  as  Becky  stood  on  and :  regaixied 
Who. shall  analyse  thotee  teajns,  and  say  whether  tiiey 
sweet  or  bitter?  iWas  she 'most  grieved  because  v  the 
>f  her  life: was  tiim}>ifi4  idown  and  shivered  at  her  feet, 
dignant  that  her  love  had  beeii  so 'despised,  or  gkd 
ise  the  bknrier  wai  removed  lirhich  modesty  had ;  placed 
sen  her  and  a  new,  a  real  aflection  ?  *^  There  \&  nothing 
•bid  me  nov,"  she  thought;  :^i  may  love  him  with  all 
eart  now.  .  Oh,  I  willy  I  will,' if  i  he  will  but  let  me  and 
^e  me.*'  I  believe  it"was  this  feeling  rushed  over  iall  the 
s  which,  agitated  that  gentle  little  bosoms 
leed,  she  did  not  cry  so  much  as  Becky  expejcted^  the 
soothed  and  kissed  her-i---a  rare  inarfc  of  sympathy  with 
Becky^  She  treated  Emmy  like  axhild^  iahd  patted  her 
**  And  riow  left  us  get  pen;  and  ink,  and  write  to^hito 
me 'this  minute,?- she 'Said.    ....  I  ' 

—^I  wrote  ta  lidni  thiis  morning,^  Emmy  saidj  blushing 
idingly.  Becky  screamed  wit;h  fciughter,  "  Un  bigiietto^. 
ing  out  with  Rosina,  ^gcop/o  fz^d  /  **r^the  whole  hoUsc 
;d  with  her  shrill  ringing.    ^      •    ;  '  : 

ro  mornings  after  this  little  scene,  although  the  day  wai 
and  gi/isty,  and  Aihetia  had  had  aD'exceedixv^")-  ^^^n^ 
,  Ustming  to  the  windToanra^^x\<d:^'^c{\DS^^^ 
idiSMd  Zj>y  iviter^' yet  she  got  up  eaiVy,  Bccv^'vMsetes.^'^^^ 
a  walk  on  the  Eiy^  withlQeoT^',  atid^«xfc'^^N^ 
aib  beat  into' heri  facevarid  «be  \6o\^e^  ca3X-^«»*^ 
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across  the  dark  sea  line,  and  over  the  swollen  billows  whid 
came  tumbling  and  frothing  to  the  shore.  Neither  spok 
much,  except  now  and  then,  when  the  boy  said  a  few  wonfc 
to  his  timid  companion  indicative  of  sympathy  and  protectioft 

"  I  hope  he  won't  cross  in  such  weather,"  Emmy  said 

"  I  bet  ten  to  one  he  does,"  the  boy  answered.  "  Look 
mother,  there's  the  smoke  of  the  steamer."  It  was  tiia 
signal,  sure  enough. 

But  though  the  steamer  was  under  weigh,  he  might  not  b 
on  board — ^he  might  not  have  got  the  letter — he  might  nc 
choose  to  come.  A  hundred  fears  poured  one  over  the  othc 
into  the  little  heart,  as  fast  as  the  waves  on  to  the  Dyke. 

The  boat  followed  the  smoke  into  sight  Georgy  had 
dandy  telescope,  and  got  the  vessel  under  view  in  the  ma 
skilful  manner.  And  he  made  appropriate  nautical  con 
ments  upon  the  manner  of  the  approach  of  the  steamer  i 
she  canie  nearer  and  nearer,  dipping  and  rising  in  the  wate 
The  signal  of  an  English  steamer  in  sight  went  fluttering  u 
to  the  mast  on  the  pier.  I  daresay  Mrs.  Amelia's  heart  m 
in  a  similar  flutter. 

Emmy  tried  to  look  through  the  telescope  over  George 
shoulder,  but  she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  only  sa 
a  black  eclipse  bobbing  up  and  down  before  her  eyes. 

George  took  the  glass  again  and  raked  the  vessel.  "  Ho 
she  does  pitch  !"  he  said.  "There  goes  a  wave  slap  ovj 
her  bows.  There's  only  two  people  oh  deck  besides  tl 
steersman.  There's  a  man  lying  down,  and  a — chap  in  a- 
cloak  with  a — Hooray  ! — If  s  Dob,  by  jingo  I "  He  clappc 
to  the  telescope,  and  flung  his  arms  round  his  mother.  I 
for  that  lady,  let  us  say  what  she  did  in  the  words  of 
favourite  poet — Aaicpvdcv  yeAoo-ao-a.  She  was  sure  it  wi 
William.  It  could  be  no  other.  What  she  had  said  abo 
hoping  that  he  would  not  come  was  all  hypocrisy.  Of  coui 
he  would  come;  what  could  he  do  else  but  come?  SI 
knew  he  would  come. 

The  ship  came  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer.     As  they  wo 

in  to  meet  her  at  the  landatvg-pXae^  ^x  >^^  Q>i^^  Eminj 

^nees  trembled  so  that  she  scaiceVj  eovA^  t>\w,    ^cnr.-^ 

have  liked  to  kneel  down  and  say  \vet  ^x^^ex^  ol  XW*s.^ 

Ob,  she  thought,  she  would  b^  aa\iet\>Sfc  ^>3vc.%>^^ 
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such  a  bad  day  that  as  the  vessel  came  alongside  of  the 
ly  there  were  no  idlers  abroad;  scarcely  even  a  com- 
sioner  on  the  look-out  for  the  few  passengers  in  the 
mer.  That  young  scapegrace  George  had  fled  too ;  and 
he  gentleman  in  the  old  cloak  lined  with  red  stuff  stepped 
to  the  shore,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  present  to  see 
t  took  place,  which  was  briefly  this — 
L  lady  in  a  dripping  white  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  her  two 
e  hands  out  before  her,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  the  next 
[Ute  she  had  altogether  disappeared  under  the  folds  of  the 

cloak,  and  was  kissing  one  of  his  hands  with  all  her 
ht;  whilst  the  other,  I  suppose,  was  engaged  in  holding 
to  his  heart  (which  her  head  just  about  reached),  and  in 
/enting  her  fr<im  tumbling  down.  She  was  murmuring 
lething  about— forgive — dear  William — dear,  dear,  dearest 
id — kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  and  so  fwth — and  in  fact  went  on 
er  the  cloak  in  an  absurd  manner. 
Vlien  Emmy  emerged  from  it,  she  still  kept  tight  hold  of 

of  William -s  hands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face;     It  was 

of  sadness  and  tender  love  and  pity.  She  understood  its 
roach,  and  hung  down  her  head. 

It  was  time  you  sent  for  me,  dear  Amelia,*'  he  said. 

You  will  never  go  again,  William  ?  " 

No,  never,"  he  answered;  and  pressed  the  dear  little 
I  once  more  to  his  heart 

k.s  they  issued  out  of  the  Custom-house  precincts,  Georgy 
ke  out  on  them,  with  his  telescope  up  to  his  eye,  and  a 
d  laugh  of  welcome.  He  danced  round  the  couple,  and 
formed  many  facetious  antics  as  he  led  them  up  to  the 
ise.  Jos  wasn't  up  yet ;  Becky  not  visible  (though  she 
Iced  at  them  through  the  blinds).  Georgy  ran  off"  to  see 
ut  breakfast  Emmy,  whose  snawl  and  bonnet  were  off 
the  passage  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Payne,  now  went  to 
lo  the  clasp  of  William's  cloak,  and — we  will,  if  you 
ise,  go  with  George,  and  look  aflier  breakfast  for  the 
onel.     The  vessel  is  in  port.     He  has  got  the  ^^5a.^  ^^ 

been  trying  for  all  his  life.     The  YAtd  \v8vs»  copkn^  vcv  -zX 
There  it  is  with  its  head  on  Y\is  s\\ow\^ex,>a^^^*^  ^^ 
ig  close  up  to  his  heart,  with  soft  owtst.TeVc!t«^^  ^^"^^Vw 
'.     This  is  what  he  has  asked  for  eV«t^  ^^^  ^^"^ 
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for  eighteen  years*  This  is  what  he  pined  after.  Here  M 
is- — the  summit,  the  end— the  laijt  page  of  the  third  volunie. 
Good-bye,  Colonel.  God  bless  you^  honest  William  l— Fare- 
Well,  dear  Amelia,  Grow  green  ajgain,  tender  little  parasite 
round  the  rugged  old  oak  to  which  you,  cling  ■ 


Perhaps  it  was  compunction  towards  the  kind  and  sitnple 
creature  who  had  been  the  first  in  life  to  defend  her,  perhaps 
it  was  a  dislike  to  all  such  sentimental  scenes,  but  Rebecca, 
satisfied  with  her  part  in  the  transaction,  n^ver  presented 
herself  before  Colonel  Dobbin  and  the  kdy  whom  he 
married.  "  Particular  business, ^^  she  said,  took  her  to  Bruges, 
whither  she  w^ent;  and  only  G^orgy  and  hU  uncle  wtrc 
present  at  the  marriage  ceremony*  When  it  was  over,  and 
Georgy  had  rejoined  his  parents,  Mrs.  Becky  returned  (jun 
for  a  few  days),  to  comfort  tlie  solitary  bachelor,  Joseph  S^ 
ley.  He  preferred  a  Continental  life,  he  said,  and  declitjed 
to  join  in  housekeeping  with  his  sister  and  her  husband, 

Emmy  was  very  glad  in  her  heart  to  think  that  she  haiS 
written  to  her  husband  before  she  read  or  knew  of  lM 
letter  of  Genrge^s*  "  I  knew  it  ah  aiongj"  William  said; 
"but  could  I  use  that  w^eapon  against  the  poor  feU< 
memory?   It  was  that  which  made  me  suffer  50  when  you* 

"Never  speak  of  that  day  again,"-  Emmy  cried  oui 
contrite  and  humble  that  William  turned  off  the  cotivi 
^B  tjon  by  his  account  of  Glorvina  aiid  dear  old  Pegg}^  0'X>< 
^H  jdth  whom  he  was  sitting  when  the  letter  of  recaJl  rea( 
^H  him.     "  If  you  hadn*t  sent  for  me,''  he  added  with  a  lai 
^H  "  who  knows  what  Glor\ioa's  i^me  might  be  now  ? " 
^H      At  present  it  is  Glorvina  Posky  (now  Mrs,  Major  P< 
^H  $he  took  him  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  having  resoj 
W       never  to  marry  out  of  tlie  regiment.     Lady  OT>owd  is  al^ 
I        ?o  attached  to  it  that,  she  says,  if  anything  were  to  happen 
I       to  Mick,  bedad  she'd  come  back  and  marry  some  of  'enif 
F        But   the   Major-General   is   quite  well,  and   lives   in 
I         splendour  at  0'Dowdsto%vn,   with  a  pe^ck   of  beagl*^ 
{mih  the  exception  of  perhaps  thfit  neighbour,  Huggartj 
Ckstle  Hoggany)  he  is  the  fusl  maiv  ol  ^i-a  ^<:i\ixv\^,    \ 
I  ^dyship  still  daa^ces  jigs,  and  in$\sve4  oa  ^xm^ns^  ^ 
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[aster  of  the  Horse  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  last  ball, 
she  and  Glorvina  declared  that  Dobbin  had  used  the 
sheamfully ;  but  Posky  falling  in,  Glorvina  was  con- 
and  a  beautiful  turban  from  Paris  appeased  the  wrath 
dy  O'Dowd.  • 

ten  Colonel  Dobbin  quitted  the  service,  which  he  did 
diately  after  his  marriage,  "he  rented  a  pretty  little 
ry  place  in  Hampshire,  not  far  from  Queen's  Crawley, 
!,  after  the- passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir  Pitt  and  his 
^  constantly  resided  now.  All  idea  of  a  Peerage  was 
f  the  question,  the  Baronet's  two  seats  in  Parliament 
lost.  He  was  both  out  of  pocket  and  out  of  spirits 
it  catastrophe,  failed  in  his  health,  and  prophesied  the 
y  ruin  of  the  Empire. 

iy  Jane  and  Mrs:  Dobbin  became  great  friends ;  there 
perpetual  crossing  of  pony-chaises  between  the  Hall 
le  Evergreens,  the  Colonel's  place  (rented  of  his  friend 
*  Ponto,  who  Vas  abroad  with  his  family).  Her  Lady- 
<ras  godmother  to  Mrs.  Dobbin's  child,  which  bore  her 
,  and  was  christened  by  the  Rev.  James  Crawley,  who 
5ded  his  father  in  the  living ;  and  a  pretty  close  friend- 
subsisted  between  the  two  lads  George  and  Rawdon, 
lunted  and  shot  together  in  the  vacations,  were  both 
id  of  the  same  collie  at  Cambridge,  and  quarrelled 
each  other  about  Lady  Jane's  daughter,  with  whom 
?ere  both,  of  course,  in  love.  A  match  between  George 
hat  young  lady  was  long  a  favourite  scheme  of  both 
atrons,  though  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Crawley  herself 
ed  towards  her  cousin. 

5.  Riawdon  Crawley's  name  was  never  mentioned  by 
family.     There  were  reasons  why  all  should  be  silent 
ling  her.     For  wherever  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  went,  she 
led  likewise,  and  that  infatuated  man  seemed  to  be 
ly  her  slave.      The  Colonel's  lawyers  informed  him 
lis  brother-in-law  had  effected  a  heavy  insurance  upon 
fe,  whence  it  was  probable  that  he  had  b^"erL  To^ixsN^ 
1^  to  discharge  debts.      He  piocwxed  \vtc\crcN%^^  V.'«s'^ 
fence  from   the  East  India  Howse,  axv^  VcA^^^  ^^^' 
ies  were  daily  increasing.  ..      v, 

eann^  the  news  about  t^e  msutaxvce,  Kto^^^ 
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good  deal  of  alarm,  entreated  her  husband  to  go  to  Bnissd^  lye 
where  Jos  then  was,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  affiua  jcr 
The  Colonel  quitted  home  with  reluctance  (for  he  was  deeply 
immersed  in  his  "  History  of  the  Punjaub,"  which  still  oca 
pies  him,  and  much  alarmed  about  his  little  daughter,  whon  «ai 
he  idolizes,  and  who  was  just  recovering  from  the  chicken-  jm 
pox),  and  went  to  Brussels,  and  found  Jos  living  at  one  of 
the  enormous  hotels  in  that  city.    Mrs.  Crawley,  who  had  hff 
carriage,  gave  entertainments,  and  lived  in  a  very  genteel  man: 
ner,  occupied  another  suite  of  apartments  in  the  same  hotd. 

The  Colonel,  of  course,  did  not  desire  to  see  that  lady,  or 
even  think  proper  to  notify  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  except 
privately  to  Jos  by  a  message  through  his  valet  Jos  b^ged 
the  Colonel  to  come  and  see  him  that  night,  when  Mft 
Crawley  would  be  at  a  soirSe,  and  when  they  could  meel 
a/one.  He  found  his  brother-in-law  in  a  condition  of  jriti' 
able  infirmity,  and  dreadfully  afraid  of  Rebecca,  thoug)i 
eager  in  his  praises  of  her.  She  tended  him  throu^  1 
series  of  unheard-of  illnesses,  with  a  fidelity  most  admirable 
She  had  been  a  daughter  to  him.  "But — but — oh,  for 
God's  sake,  do  come  and  live  near  me,  and — and — see  me 
sometimes,"  whimpered  out  the  unfortimate  man. 

The  Colonel's  brow  darkened  at  this.  "We  can't,  Jos,' 
he  said.  "Considering  the  circumstances,  Amelia  cani 
visit  you." 

"  I  swear  to  you — I  swear  to  you  on  the  Bible,"  gasped 
out  Joseph,  wanting  to  kiss  the  book,  "  that  she  is  as  inno- 
cent as  a  child,  as  spotless  as  your  own  wife." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Colonel,  gloomily ;  "  but  Emmy 
can't  come  to  you.  Be  a  man,  Jos;  break  off  this  dis- 
reputable connection.  Come  home  to  your  family.  We 
hear  your  affairs  are  involved." 

"  Involved ! "  cried  Jos.  "  Who  has  told  such  calumnies? 
All  my  money  is  placed  out  most  advantageously.  Mis. 
Crawley — that  is — I  mean, — it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  interest" 

"  You  are  not  in  debt  then  ?  Why  did  you  insure  your 
life?" 

"J  thought — a  little  present  to  her — ^in   case  anything 

happened;  and  you  know  my  Yiea\l\i  \a  ^  d^caXe. — oommoo 

gratitude,  you  know — ^and  1  intend  lo  \eaNe  »!\  m^  \xvcic«^M^ 
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you^and  I  cari  spare  it  out  of  my  income,  indeed  I  can," 
cried  out  William^s  weak  brother-in-law. 

The  Colonel  besought  Jos  to  fly  at  once — to  go  back  to 
India,  whither  Mrs,  Crawley  could  not  follow  him;   to  doj 
:  anything  to  break  off  a  connection  which  might  have  tlidr 
nxost  fatal  consequences  to  him. 

Jos  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried,  "  He  would  go  back  to 
India,  He  would  do  anything;  only  he  must  have  time. 
They  mustn't  say  anything  to  Mrs,  Crawley;  sheM — she*d 
kill  me  if  she  knew  it.  You  don't  knoisv  what  a  terrible 
woman  she  is,"  the  poor  wretch  said- 

**  "Then  why  not  come  away  with  me?"  said  Dobbin  in 
Jy ;    but  Jos  had    not   the   courage.      **  He  would 
bbin  again  in  the  morning ;  he  must  on  no  account  say 
:liat  he  had  been  there.     He  must  go  now,     Becky  might- 
come  in."    And  Dobbin  quitted  him  full  of  forebodings. 
He  never  saw  Jos  more.     Three  months  afterwards  Joseptf^ 
ley  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     It  was  found  that  all  his 
perty  had  been  muddled  away  in  speculations,  and  was 
liepresented  by  valueless  shares  in  different  bubble  companies. 
All  his  available  assets  w^ere  the  tw^o  thousand  pounds  for 
which   his  life  was   insured,  and   which   w^ere   left   equally 
between  his  beloved  "sister  Amelia,  wife  of^  etc.,  and  his 
friend  and  invaluable  attendant  during  sickness,  Kebeccaj^ 
wife  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  QB./'  who  wa 
appointed  administratrix. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Insurance  Company  swore  it  was  the 
blackest  case  that  ever  had  come  before  him ;  talked  of 
sending  a  commission  to  Aix  to  examine  into  the  death  ;  and 
the  Company  refused  payment  of  the  policy.  But  Mrs.,  or 
Lady  Crawley,  as  she  styled  herself,  came  to  town  at  once 
tended  with  her  solicitors,  Messrs.  Burke,  Thurtell,  & 
^ayes,  of  Thavies  Inn),  and  dared  the  Company  to  refuse 
e  payment.  They  invited  examination  ;  they  declared  that 
she  was  the  object  of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  which  had 
"  n  pursuing  her  all  through  life;  and  triumphed  finally, 
le  money  was  paid,  and  her  character  estsJaU^jKed-,  Vr^^^ 
JoneJ  Dobbin  sent  back  his  share  o^  l\\e  \e:^^>i  ^^  '^'^ 
durance  Office,  and  rigidly  declined  to  \\Q\<i^W3  c.'^tsv^^?^ 
tlon  with  Rebecca. 
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She  never  was  Lady  Crawley,  though  she  continued  so  fi 
call  herself.  His  Excellency  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley  did 
of  yellow  fever  at  Coventry  Island,  most  deeply  beloved  am 
deplored,  and  six  weeks  before  the  demise  of  his  brother,  Si 
Pitt.  The  estate  consequently  devolved  upon  the  presefll 
Sir  Rawdon  Crawley,  Bart. 

He,  too,  has  declined  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  k 
makes  a  liberal  allowance,  and  who,  besides,  appears  to  1* 
very  wealthy.  The  Baronet  lives  entirely  at  Queen's  Crawfcy 
with  Lady  Jane  and  her  daughter;  whilst  Rebecca,  Lad) 
Crawley,  chiefly  hangs  about  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  where  I 
very  strong  party  of  excellent  people  consider  her  to  be  1 
most  injured  woman.  She  has  her  enemies.  WTio  has  not 
Her  life  is  her  answer  to  them.  She  busies  herself  in  wori 
of  piety.  She  goes  to  church,  and  never  without  a  footraaJ 
Her  name  is  in  all  the  Charity  Lists.  The  Destitute  Orangi 
girl,  the  Neglected  Washerwoman,  the  Distressed  MuS 
man,  find  in  her  a  fast  and  generous  friend.  She  is  alwat 
having  stalls  at  Fancy  Fairs  for  the  benefit  of  these  haple 
beingSw  Emmy,  her  children,  and  the  Colonel,  coming ! 
London  some  time  back,  found  themselves  suddenly  befoi 
her  at  one  of  these  fairs.  She  cast  down  her  eyes  demure 
and  smiled  as  they  started  away  from  her  ;  Emmy  skurryii 
off  on  the  arm  of  George  (now  grown  a  dashing  youi 
gentleman),  and  the  Colonel  seizing  up  his  little  Janey,i 
whom  he  is  fonder  than  of  anything  in  the  world — fond 
even  than  of  his  "  History  of  the  Punjaub." 

"Fonder  than  he  is  of  me,"  Emmy  thinks,  with  a  sigl 
But  he  never  said  a  word  to  Amelia  that  was  not  kind  aa 
gentle,  or  thought  of  a  want  of  hers  that  he  did  not  tr)'i 
gratify.  /  .> 

Ah  I  Vaniias  Vanifafum !  which  of  us  is  happy  in  tl 
world  ?  A\Tiich  of  us  has  his  desire  ?  or,  ha\-ing  iu  is  sati 
tied? — Come,  children,  let  us  shut  up  the  box  zrJ  *i 
pufpets,  for  our  play  is  played  out 
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